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THE    CHEAP   COTTAGE. 


By  SPENCER   EDGE. 


PERSONALLY  I  do  not  like  the 
word  "  cheap,"  especially  applied 
to  cottages,  or  furniture,  or  any 
other  object  sacred  to  the  home.  But 
though  the  word  has  come  to  stay,  ap- 
parently, one  can  at  least  dissociate  it 
from  the  idea  of  anything  disagreeable, 
poor,  or  mean  ;  and,  instead,  surround  it 
with  thoughts  of  economy  combined  with 
efficiency,  and  beauty  divorced  from 
ostentation.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  such  a  state  of  things  become 
possible  ;  and  only  through  competition 
— that  blessing  in  disguise — has  craft 
after  craft  surrendered  itself  to  the 
popular  demand  for  artistic  workman- 
ship at  a  price  within  everyone's  reach. 
Even  now,  however,  this  transformation 
or  revolution  is  far  from  complete.  It  is 
still  out  of  the  question  to  expect  a  joiner 
to  supply  any  simple  and  pleasing  mould- 
ing from  his  stock  patterns ;  the  trade 
does  not  make  them,  he  will  tell  you. 
If  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  senselessly 
corrugated  headings  that  line  our  doors 
and  walls,  as  per  contract,  we  must  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  to  have  them  hand- 
made to  our  own  design.  And  this  is 
but  one  instance  out  of  many,  in  which 
one  is  denied  the  expression  of  a  cultured 
taste,  because  one  has  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a  millionaire.  None  the 
No,  sy,    April,  1906. 


less,  far  be  it  from  me  to  overlook  any 
improvement  in  the  annoyance  caused 
by  these  and  similar  stupidities.  Cheap- 
ness to-day  may  be  coupled  with  admir- 
able design,  and  with  this  let  us  be 
content.  But  cheapness  after  all  is  a 
comparative  term. 

For  example,  a  cottage  at  £iSOt  or 
;f  200,  may  be  cheap  in  one  sense,  but 
disastrously  dear  in  others.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  I  am  not  referring  to  its 
artistic  qualities,  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do  for  the  moment,  but  to 
its  necessary  qualifications  as  a  home, 
as  a  building  which  is  to  shelter  us 
from  rain  and  wind,  from  broiling  sun 
and  biting  frost.  Surely  if  any  object  in 
the  circle  of  our  needs  calls  for  assurance 
on  this  head,  it  must  be  our  dwelling. 
Now,  in  a  house  we  look  for  a  fabric 
which  age  shall  mellow  rather  than 
destroy,  beautify  rather  than  ruin.  There 
is  then  a  figurative  line  sharply  drawn 
and  well-defined,  beyond  which  we  may 
not  trespass,  or  our  cottage  will  stand  to 
prove  our  folly  rather  than  our  magnifi- 
cent economies.  If  other  people  prefer 
to  make  experiments  in  the  removal  of 
this  line — this  minimum  below  which 
bad  work  takes  the  place  of  good,  and 
inadequate  materials  creep  in  whece. 
their  ^t^^'^wcR.  '^^x^A  xsrJn^X^^  xsSsskwjJvr.^^ 
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cost  asserts  itself.  At  any  price 
we  must  pay  for  a  fabric  that  will 
render  us  immune  against  plagues 
such  as  these.  Compared  with  that 
end  the  '"wonderful  bargain,"  the 
"astounding  vaJue"  of  the  "cheap" 
cottage  no  longer  beguiles  us, 
because  our  house  is  habitable, 
durable,  and,  all  things  considered, 
inexpensive. 

On  what  lines  then,  the  reader 
may  be  beginning  to  ask,  am  I  to 
set  about  building  acheapcottage, 
if  I  am  advised  not  to  cut  down 
penses  in  the  fabric  itself  ?  The  answer 
the  planning  of  the  house  and  i 


let  them ;  for  ourselves  we  prefer  to  si 
snugly  in  our  own  substantial  weather 

proof  cottage,  and  await  the  verdict  of  the  extras,  without  which  no  house  ever 

theyears.  was.or  ever  will  be.built;  in  the  fittings, 

A  cottage   suggests   the  country,  the  the  wall -coverings,  the  decorations,  and 

natural    abode    of    cottages;    and    the  the   hundred  and  one  things  that  have 
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"  man  working  under 


to  be  made  and 
done  before  the 
skeleton  is 
draped  to  our 
liking.  Instead 
of  paying  other 
people  to  trans- 
form our  plas- 
tered interiors 
into  comfortable 
and  artistic 
rooms,  let  us  do 
it  ourselves,  or 
at  least  get  it 
done  by  a  work- 
own  eye,  and 


country  conjures 
up  pictures  of 
lonely  roads  and 
wind-swept 
hills,  of  cold 
valleys  and 
damp  meadows. 
In  some  such 
neighbourhood 
our  cottage  may 
raise  its  head. 
Who  knows  ? 
Of  two  things 
then,  above  all, 
let     us      make 

certain  —  its   warmth    and    its   dryness. 

Only  those  who  live  in  the  country  ap-  to  our  own  ideas.  Instead  of  "buying 
predate  its  drawbacks  (whatever  may  what  is  suggested  to  us,  merely  because 
be  said  for  its  charms) ;  and  of  these  the  it  is  suggested,  let  us  become  energetic 
qualities  1  have  mentioned  stand  pre-  in  the  pursuit  of  what  we  ourselves 
eminent.  Unless  favoured  by  a  sheltered  want ;  let  us  collect  catalogues  by  |the 
position,  the  isolated  cottage  has  to  dozen,  price- 
brave  the  elements  alone,  unaided  by  lists  by  the 
art  or  man's  device;  and  I  have  no  score,  and 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  dwell-  quotations,  if 
ing  is  "  a  coat  colder,"  to  use  an  expressive  necessary,  by 
colloquialism,  than  its  cousin  of  the  city  the  gross, 
town.  For  a  like  reason  does  it  call  for  Let  us  see  to 
greater  safeguard  than  the  town-house  things  our- 
against  damp  —  that  insidious  foe  to  selves,  but  let 
comfort  and  health.  To  urge  the  evils  us  first  be- 
consequent  on  defective  roofs  or  walls,  come  experts 
is  surely  unnecessary,  yet  in  how  many  in  the  things 
so-called  "cheap"  cottages  are  they  we  wish  to 
Here  then  the  minimum  of     see  after. 
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In  the  planning  of  this  house,  by  way 
of  turning  precept  into  practice,  I  have 
essayed  the  functions  of  an  architect — 
with  the  assistance  of  one  eminent  in 
that  profession — and  I  present  my  readers 
with  the  result.  It  is  an  eight-roomed 
cottage  which  boasts  (I  am  vain  enough 
to  believe)  many  of  the  architectural 
proportions  that  have  always,  though 
maybe  unconsciously,  charmed  us  in 
the  venerable  dwellings  of  the  past,  yet 
which  lacks  some,  at  least,  of  their  old- 
world  inconveniences.  Before  passing 
judgment  on  this  conception  of  what  a 
modem  cottage 
ought  to  be, 
let  me  beg  my 
readers  to  study 
its  internal  econ- 
omy. We  have, 
to  begin  with, 
two  good-sized 
living-rooms; 
the  central  one, 
naturally  set 
aside  for  the 
dining-room,  is 
next  to  the 
kitchen,  direct 
communication 
with  which  may 
be  obtained  by 
means  of  a 
buttery  hatch. 
Opening  out  of 
it,  under  the 
front  stairs,  is  a 
pantry  ;  whilst 
the  passage 
which  connects 
it  with  the  back 

part  of  the  house  contains  a  space  for 
coals  (under  the  back  stairs),  and,  further 
on,  a  larder.  Exception  may  be  taken, 
and  probably  will  be,  to  the  second  stair- 
case. Yet  let  me  ask  those  critics  who  see 
in  it  nothing  but  added  expense,  how  can 
it  be  dispensed  with  ?  In  a  cottage  of 
this  shape,  which,  I  hold,  is  beyond  all 
criticism,  only  two  alternatives  are 
possible,  considering  the  number  of 
rooms  it  contains  :  either  a  second  stair- 
case, or  that  most  disagreeable  expedient 
— so  often  the  one  drawback  to  the 
two-hundred-year-old  habitation — direct 
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communication  from  room  to  room, 
which  arrangement  not  only  makes  for 
discomfort,  but  for  actual  loss  of  space 
in  every  room  where  the  essential  but 
objectionable  doorway  insinuates  itself. 
Granted  then  that  this  trifling  addition 
to  our  outlay  is  unavoidable,  note  what 
advantages  it  confers  :  a  back  part  to 
the  house,  including  a  servant's  bed  room, 
approached  from  the  kitchen  end  instead 
of  from  the  front ;  a  route,  circuitous,  but 
none  the  less  useful,  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  parlour  at  the  other  end  of  the  house, 
without  the  compulsion  of  passing  through 

the  dining-room; 
and,  generally, 
that  privacy  and 
comfort  which  is 
out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  all  the 
rooms  lie  en 
suite.  Upstairs 
we  secure  four 
bedrooms,  three 
of  them  with 
fireplaces ;  and 
a  bathroom,  ap- 
proached from 
either  wing; 
whilst  for  cup- 
board con- 
veniences, the 
recesses  beside 
the  chimney- 
breast  in  the 
bedrooms  over 
the  kitchen  and 
d  i  ni  n  g-r  o  om 
offer  adequate 
space.  In  the 
bedroom  on  the 
left,  the  largest  of  the  four,  we  find, 
too,  a  box-room.  As  to  the  cost  of 
such  a  cottage  I  can  of  course  only 
speak  approximately  ;  but  if  we  put  our 
estimate  at  ^^300,  we  shall,  in  the  average 
district,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
builder,  be  on  the  safe  side.  Possibly 
such  a  sum  seems  excessive  in  comparison 
with  cottages  at  present  before  the  public, 
which  have  been  advertised  as  costing 
only  half  this  figure.  Let  me,  however, 
add  a  word  of  explanation.  It  has  been 
admitted  that,  in  the  cottages  to  which 
I  refer,  and  wUo^^  \Arxi\1\\>^  'w^  ^s.'^^^^s*. 
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will  probably  recognise,  the  advertised 
price  does  not  in  all  cases  represent  the 
actual  cost,  for  whilst  the  cottage  in 
question  may  have  been  built  at  the 
price  named,  no  builder  could  be  found 
willing  to  erect  a  duplicate  of  it  at  the 
same  price.  In  short,  the  prices  adver- 
tised are  not  market  prices,  and  are, 
therefore,  practically  useless,  and  mis- 
leading to  a  public  who  puts  cheapness 
before  everything. 

Being  in  possession,  then,  of  our  cottage 
—or  rather  of  the  plain  bare  shell — 
lacking  adornment  both  inside  and  out, 
and  lacking,  most  of  all,  that  mellowing 
influence  of  age  which  alone  can  trans- 
form the  plain  into  more  than  passable 
attractiveness,  and  the  picturesque  into 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  how  are  we  to 
finish  the  work  to  which  we  have  put 
our  hands  ?  As  it  now  stands  we  have 
a  brick-built,  tiled-roof  cottage,  glaring 
in  its  newness  and  unrelieved  by  any 
contrivance  for  its  embellishment.  Let 
us  consider  first  the  possible  treatments 
to  which  its  exterior  may  be  subjected.  . 
To  take  three  of  the  most  effective  we 
may  hang  it  with  tiles,  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground-floor  windows  ;  rough-cast  it 
all  over ;  or,  thirdly,  plaster  its  walls 
roughly  and  unevenly  (and  the  more 
unevenly  the  better),  and  complete  the 
work  by  a  coat  of  colour-wash. 

Even  to  these  adornments  we  may, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  add  something  ; 
and  in  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
completed  cottage  (note  the  difference 
between  this  sketch  and  the  elevation 
drawing )  I  offer  a  suggestion  on  which 
any  interested  reader  may  easily  improve. 
I  refer  to  the  introduction  of  hanging 
flower-boxes,  or  frames,  suspended  from 
timbers  secured  to  the  wall-batten  which 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  tiling.  These,  if 
placed  at  intervals  harmonising  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  walls,  will  add  un- 
questionably to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
our  cottage.  To  carry  the  idea  of  floral 
decoration  a  step  further,  a  substantial 
shelf  running  above  the  ground-floor 
windows  on  which  flower-boxes  present 
an  uninterrupted  front,  would  not  only 
be  effective  but,  also,  if  horne-made, 
inexpensive. 

With  the  garden  itself  space  forbids 


me  to  deal ;  though  in  passing  I  would 
suggest  that  no  trees  grow  so  quickly  as 
the  poplars,  of  the  American  or  balsam 
variety ;  and  that  a  trim-set  lawn, 
unspoilt  by  senselessly-shaped  flower- 
beds is,  if  humble  in  its  pretensions,  at 
least  suitable  to  our  needs,  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  it  is  in 
the  interior  treatment  of  the  cottage  that 
we  may  most  easily  economise.  But  we 
can  do  more  than  that.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  thrift  and  originality,  we  can 
produce  a  dwelling  which  at  least  shall 
possess  the  great  virtue  of  unconven- 
tionality,  if  not  of  surpassing  merit. 
In  the  average  house  of  the  present  day 
nothing  is  more  noticeable,  or  more 
regrettable  than  the  absence,  not  so 
much  of  taste,  but  of  individuality.  So 
few  people  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  rooms  of  their  house  offer 
far  greater  possibilities  than  are  supplied 
or  suggested  by  the  stereotyped  decorator : 
that  their  rooms  may,  indeed,  possess  a 
charm  and  distinction  which  will  not 
only  surprise  their  friends,  but  be  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to  themselves. 
Here,  in  our  cottage,  we  are  offered  a 
chance  of  reformation.  Let  us,  from 
ideas  of  our  own  conception,  become 
our  own  decorators,  and  thereby  not 
only  cut  down  expenses,  but  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  colourless  mediocrity.  That 
this  doctrine  may  strike  some  as  im- 
practicable I  well  believe;  yet  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  granted  a  con- 
siderable decorative  sense,  and,  what  is 
even  greater,  a  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
in  the  work ;  then,  given  these  qualities, 
the  painting  of  our  own  woodwork,  the 
staining  of  our  floors,  and  the  decorating 
of  our  walls  become  not  only  a  feasible, 
but  a  delightful,  task. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  settle 
how  this  labour  of  love  and  economy 
should  be  carried  out ;  indeed,  if  in- 
dividuality is,  after  cheapness,  to  be  the 
goal  of  our  ambition,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  offer 
a  few  general  suggestions  which  would 
hold  good  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  to 
that  extent  be  of  service  to  my  readers. 
Beginning  with  the  walls,  the  habitual 
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home  of  iinnecessaiy  and  flambuoyant 
design,  we  cannot  do  better  than  resort 
to  distemper.  What  more  serviceable 
treatment  can  be  imagined  than  one 
which  gives  us  not  only  a  charming 
surface  of  any  shade  or  colour  we  desire, 
but  allows  also  the  indiscriminate  ap- 
plication of  soap  and  water?  If  our 
choice  of  colour  be  happy  we  may  want 
but  little  in  the  way  of  design  ;  for  in 
the  roonis  at  our  disposal  it  is  absurdly 
easy .  to  over-do  things.  Yet  if  we 
cannot  contemplate  plain  walls  with 
equanimity,  let  us  design  some  simple 
unit  such  as  1  have  suggested  in  the 
sketch  of  the  dining-room,  and  apply  it 
by  means  of  a  stencil.  What  kind  of 
design  we  may  evolve  is  known  only  to 
ouiselves,  but  one  quality  it  must  possess, 
namely,  "  liveableness  " — a  quality  which 
is  more  vital  than  cleverness,  newness, 
or  any  other  attribute.  Should  our  fancy 
tend  to  things  more  structural,  and 
the  idea  of  panelling  take  possession  of 


us,  jwe  can  ^for  an 
inconsiderable  outlay 
work  wonders  with 
some  three  or  four- 
inch  strips  arranged, 
for  instance,  as  I 
have  suggested  in  the 
sketch  of  the  parlour. 
Such  a  scheme  lends 
itself  to  many  and 
varied  effects  in  the 
way  of  panel  decora- 
tion, and  adds  vastly 
to  the  dignity  (albeit 
to  the  expense  also)  of 
any  well-proportioned 
room.  The  addition 
of  a  small  shelf  (fitted 
with  a  projecting  edge 
for  safety's  sake)above 
the  paqels,  provides 
what  no  apartment 
can  afford  to  scorn, 
a  vantage  point  for 
pottery,  bronzes  and 
all  the  other  odd 
articles  of  "virtu" 
that  we  in'  our  wan- 
derings may  have 
gathered  together. 
In  a  variety  of  other 
ways  may  we  protect  our  pockets.  Take 
fenders  for  instance,  or  what  are  more 
generally  used  to-day,  cLirbs.  A  good  curb 
costs  two  or  three  pounds  at  least, without 
the  fire-irons,  which  we  are  beguiled  into 
buying  because  they  "  go  so  well  "  with 
it.  In  place  of  such  extravagance  let  us 
get  our  carpenter  to  contrive  a  wooden 
curb,  of  a  quite  considerable  solidity, 
say  four  inches  square,  and  of  the  desired 
size ;  this  we  proceed  to  cover  with  thin 
sheet  copper,  secured  by  brass -headed 
nails  arranged  symmetrically,  and  our 
curb  is  made  at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven 
shillings.  After  the  same  manner  may 
we  treat  our  finger-plates,  and  any  other 
fittings  which  call  for  something  "clean- 
able  "  and  cheap.  Portiferes  and  curtains, 
too,runaway  with  an  appreciable  amount 
of  money,  if  we  are  tempted  to  look  at 
those  we  like  the  best ;  so  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  all  except  the  cheapest  sacking 
or  canvas,  of  a  soft  warm  green,  a  delicate 
cream,  or  whatever  shade  our  rooms  call 
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for,  and  decorate  it  with  the  self-same 
stencil  that  has  already  done  duty  on 
the  walls.    It  is,  I  believe,  a  popular  idea 

that  such  home-made  decorations  are 
ephemeral  to  a  degree,  an  accusation 
which  is  true  if  the  wrong  colours  are 
employed  in  the  work,  but  is  otherwise 
beside  the  mark.  To  produce 
on  any  such  material  a  stencil 
that  will  outlast  the  fabric 
itself,  we  have  but  to  use  oil 
colours  with  discrimination, 
and  the  secret  of  success  is  ours. 
And  so,  were  space  at  my  dis- 
posal, it  would  be  possible  to 
extend  the  list  of  these  eco- 
nomies almost  indefmitely ;  but 
as  it  is  not,  I  must  leave  the 
matter  in  my  reader's  hands  in 
the  hope  that  she,  or  he,  will 
think  of  them  as  the  necessity 
arises. 

There     is    still     one     other 
matter  to  which  1  must  allude, 
namely,    the     internal     colour 
scheme  of  our  suggested   cot- 
tage.    In  a  home  in  which,  if 
the     advice    tendered    in    this 
article  be  followed, colour  will 
predominate  over  design   and 
supply    us    with    our    chiefest 
decorative  eETects,  it  is  evident 
that  a  right  choice  of  colours  be 
imperative.     Were  the  subject 
one    of   more  general    interest 
one  might  add  that  it  was  also 
one  which  presented  no  dilTi- 
culties  whatever,  nor  called  for 
even  the  most  delicate   inter- 
ference   on    the    part    of    the 
writer.     But  such,  alas,  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  fact  is  in  no 
wise  hard  to  account  for;  for, 
as  far  as  "  dress  "  is  concerned, 
the    majority  of    women  have 
excellent   taste  ;    but,  unfortu- 
nately   for     their    intimates,     it     rai 
extends    to  realms  of  home   decorat 
They  have  a  favourite  colour,  or  poi 
two  ;  and  with  this  (or  these),  they  like 
to  surround  themselves,  sublimely  care- 
less of  its  suitability.     For  example,  we 
adore  blue  of  a  delicate  cornflower  shade, 
which  suits  our  hair  or  our  complexion, 
and  undoubtedly  gi 


perfection  of  our  personal  appearance. 
Without  this^note  of  warning,  1  am  as 
positive  as  if  the  transaction  had  already 
taken  place,  that  we,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  introduce  this  disastrous 
colour  into  wallpapers,  curtains,  carpets 
and  upholstery, and  any  other  commodity 
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rely 
sibly 


that  offered  itself  for  our  consideration. 
:\s  surely  as  this  would  occur{in  the  case 
I  have  cited), so  surely  would  it  ruin  our 
cottage  and  destroy  our  ultimate  peace  of 
mind.  Blue  sets  us  shuddering,  makes  us 
starved  with  cold,  increases  our  coal-bill 
and  often  induces,  in  our  inclement 
climate,  acute  depression.  It  is  of  car- 
far  to  promote  the      dinal  importance  that  our  cottage  appear 
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as  cosy  and  as  cheerful  as  the  brain  of 
man  can  devise  ;  therefore  blue  must  go, 
and  with  it,  if  ye  are  wise,  pinks  and 
creams, purples  and  magentas, and  all  the 
hundred  and  one  delicate  and  fantastic 
colours  that  would  do  honour  to  a  more 
southerly  clime  will  be  banished  like- 
wise.  Instead  let  us  welcome  reds  and 
tetiacottas,  warm  greens  and  rich  golden 
yellows,  and  in  so  doing  create  that 
arti^cial  air  of  warmth  and  comfort 
which,  for  at  least  seven  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  is  denied  to  us  by 
nature. 

It  will,  1  hope,  be  understood  that  what 
1  have  sought  to  do,  in  the  s[)ace  at  my 
command,  was  to  plan  the  most  con- 
venient interior  arrangements  consistent 
with  economical  cost  of  erection,  utilis- 
ing the  money  available  to  obtain  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  durable  structure 
rather  than  quaintness  and  irregularity 
of  external  lines.  I  frankly  admit  that, 
when  the  builder  has  departed,  my 
cottage  will  not  be  a  thing  of  beauty. 
But  to  start  from  that  point  and  make  it 


a  thing  of  beauty  is  within  the  compass 
of  the  occupants  themselves.  Thus  the 
purely  decorative  features  (which,  if  left 
to  the  decorator,  always  run  away  wiih 
a  deal  of  money,  and,  after  all,  remain 
lacking  in  individuality)  can  be  secured 
at  a  small  outlay,  and  be  an  expression 
of  the  taste  of  the  occupants.  1  must  go 
to  the  builder  for  the  shell  of  my  country 
cottage,  and  I  will  not  grudge  the  money 
to  make  that  convenient,  weather-proof 
and  wholesome,  but  I  can  make  it 
beautiful  within  and  without  at  little 
cost  and  with  better  results  by  using 
my  own  taste  and  my  own  hands ;  and 
so  may  anyone. 

The  following  prices  may  be  of  service 
in  the  external  treatment  of  the  cottage 

Cost  of  hanging  tileson  walls — 4^.  per 
square  foot. 

Cost  of  "rough-casting"  walls — 3JJ. 
per  square  foot. 

Cost  of  plastering  walls  and  colour- 
washing— 3j<i,  per  square  foot. 

Cost  of  building  a  9  inch  wall — about 
5d.  per  square  foot. 
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By   F.   C.  PHILIPS,  Author  of  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass." 
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R.     MOSS     ABRAHAMS,     better 
I     to     his     more     Familiar 


TrJends    as     Ikey 
largest   money-lender 
transactions    were    on 
Except  for  a  duke 


Mo,     was    the 
indon.     His 

1  colossal    scale. 

ne  peer  of  lesser 
rank,  with  absolutely  faultless  intro- 
ductions, he  would  undertake  no  business 
that  was  not  in  thousands.  He  had  a 
great  house  in  Portland  Place  and 
another  in  Palmeira  Square,  Brighton. 
He  owned  racehorses  and  also  a  club  or 
two,  having  been  blackballed  successivelv 
at  the  Union,  the  Reform,  the  Junior 
Athenaeum,  and  the  Devonshire.  "  Every 
gentleman,"  said  Mr.  .Abrahams,  "  ought 
to  belong  to  a  club  "  ;  and  so,  as  no  club 
would  have  him,  he  siarted  one  or  two 
on  his  own  account,  at  which,  of  course, 
he  was  elected,  and  which  paid  him 
for  his  enterprise,  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  was  a  great  patron 
of  the  drama.  Most  lessees  owed  him 
money,  or  might  at  any  moment  want  to 
do  so,  and  he  as  rigorously  insisted  on 
bis  private  box  for  all  hrst  nights  as  if 
he  were  sole  proprietor  of  a  daily  paper. 
His  equipages  were  much  admired.  He 
had  one  or  two  steam  launches  and  a  large 
steam  yacht,  the  Miriam.  He  banked 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  he  always 
spent  the  season  at  Monte  Carlo,  where 
he  lived  at  the  H6tel  de  Paris  ;  seldom 
lost,  and  occasionally  broke  the  bank. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  a  little,  fat,  vulgar 
man,   with  execrable  taste.     Having  a 


very  red  face  and  very  pronounced  features, 
he  used  to  dye  his  whiskers  black,  and  in 
summer-time  lo  disport  himself  in  white 
gaiters,  while  waistcoat,  a  bright  blue 
necktie,  and  a  Newmarket  coat,  with  a 
priceless  orchid  in  its  button-hole,  and 
thus  apparelled  he  would  swagger  about 
in  the  Row,  or  strut  into  Tattersall's.  or 
march  down  St.  James's  Street,  staring 
in  at  White's  and  Brooks's  and  Boodle's 
and  .Arthur's  and  the  Conservative,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  could  belong  to 
them  all  if  he  pleased,  but  who  scorned 
to  do  so. 

"  He  is  a  mo^t  insufferable  little  cad, 
that  Moss  Abrahams,"  said  lord  de 
Melton,  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  at  White's,  as  Ikey  paraded 
past  with  his  malacca  cane  shouldered 
like  a  sword. 

"  He's  a  rogue  who  would  be  trans- 
ported to-morrow  if  all  his  dirty  doings 
were  brought  out."  said  the  Honourable 
Oscar  SnafHeton,  of  His  Majesty's  and 
Life  Guards. 

"  What  do  you  think  he  had  the  cheek 
to  do  the  o'ther  day?"  lisped  little 
Bernard  Duval,  of  the  Foreign  Ofhce. 
■•  He  went  to  Dolly,  old  Skudmore's  son, 
you  know,  and  sail,  '  Look  here,  my 
lord,  you  owe  me  five  thou'iand.'  Of 
course  Dolly  knew  it,  and  of  course  Dolly 
couldn't  pay  it.  '  Look  here,  my  lord," 
says  Ikey, '  I'll  *,how  you  Till  a  gentleman. 
You  get  your  father  to  put  me  up  for 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  If  I'm  elected 
rU  hand  you  back  all  your  stiff,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  thou,  into  the  barg'in." 
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"  I  hope  Dolly  kicked  him  downstairs," 
said  Lord  Melton . 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  little  Duval, "  but 
that's  the  story." 

Meantime  Mr.  Abrahams  had  turned 
out  of  St.  James's  Street  in  the  direction 
of  St.  James's  Square,  and  entered  one 
of  his  own  clubs,  where  from  the  nominal 
proprietor  down  to  the  junior  page,  and 
from  housekeeper  to  the  lowest  scullion, 
every  employee  held  office  at  his  nod. 
Something  had  evidently  disquieted  him, 
for  he  ordered  a  pint  of  champagne, 
although  it  was  not  yet  one  in  the  day, 
lit  an  immense  cigar,  and  began  to  look 
at  the  ceiling.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  it 
is  so,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  had  a  number  of 
things  upon  his  mind,  all  of  which  had 
concurred  to  annoy  him  ;  it  is  a  way 
things  have.  In  the  first  place,  Adolphus 
Lapwing,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Skud- 
more,  had  positively  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Abrahams  seeking  admission  to 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron. 

"Cuss  his  impudence,"  said  Moss  to 
himself,  between  his  teeth,  "  he  shall  pay 
for  it.  The  Miriam  hasn't  her  equal  in 
the  Solent,  and  I've  spent  thousands  on 
her.  The  piano  in  the  saloon  is  a 
Broadwood  grand,  and  the  glass  and 
plate  and  china  and  what  not  are  tip- 
top. Lazarus  bought  them  in  for  me  on 
purpose  when  we  sold  up  Lord  Swivile- 
chester.  I'll  go  down  there,  though,  this 
summer,  if  only  to  show  them  how  I 
can  do  things ;  and  I  daresay  there'll  be 
few  of  them  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
outside  their  cursed  club."  And  Mr. 
Abrahams  grinned. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  his 
troubles.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
some  heavy  charges  on  land  from  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  died  at  Malta 
shortly  after  coming  into  possession,  and 
the  administrators,  together  with  the 
guardians  of  the  infant  heir,  had  actually 
been  mean  enough  to  bring  a  Chancery 
suit  for  an  account,  and  for  all  manner 
of  things  unheard  of  between  gentle- 
men ;  and  had  also  actually  gone  to  the 
length  of  imputing  downright  fraud  to 
Mr.  Abrahams,  than  whom,  as  he  used 
to   boast,  a  more   straightforward  man 


never  did   business  in  a   more  straight- 
forward way. 

"It's  ungrateful,  that's  what  it  is," 
said  Mr.  Abrahams,  as  he  took  a  pull  at 
his  champagne,  "  but  I  shan't  trouble 
about  it.  I  shall  leave  it  all  to  Clinch 
and  Cutter,  and  I  suppose  they'll  be  able 
to  tell  me  what  I've  got  to  swear  to,  and 
get  it  down  for  me  in  black  and  white. 
I  always  hated  law."  This  last  remark 
was  strictly  true,  for  in  early  life,  before 
Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  had  amassed  sufficient 
capital  to  start  as  a  bill-broker  and  dis- 
counter, he  had  been  involved  in  some 
little  transactions  which  a  high  judicial 
functionary  had  declared  to  amount  to 
a  very  aggravated  case  of  bill-stealing. 
Then,  too,  there  was  his  daughter 
Miriam — his  only  child.  Now,  Miriam 
was  obstinately  bent  on  marrying  a 
young  fool  called  Philip  Tancred,  who 
lived  in  lodgings  in  Chelsea  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
whom  she  had  met  at  parties,  and  with 
whom  her  father  had  absolutely  for- 
bidden her  to  communicate,  and  to  whom 
her  father  would  certainly  never  have 
lent  a  twenty  pound  note,  without  the 
additional  security  of  a  good  name, 
having  no  faith  in  artists  or  literary 
men,  or  indeed  in  anybody  except  heirs 
to  entailed  estates,  theatrical  lessees,  and 
men  on  the  turf.  Heirs  to  entailed 
estates  he  took  a  strictly  commercial 
interest  in,  but  he  had  also  all  the 
instincts  of  his  race  for  gambling  and 
for  the  drama.  Beyond  these  he  had  no 
tastes  whatever.  He  liked  a  good  dinner, 
however,  and  felt  flattered,  and  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  taller  and  six  square 
inches  less  bald,  when  in  return  for  a 
certain  number  of  guineas  he  was  enabled 
to  put  F.R.G.S.  after  his  name  in  the 
Royal  Red- Book  and  on  his  cards,  and 
to  crowd  with  dukes  and  other  nobs  at 
the  addresses  of  distinguished  explorers. 
These  were  Mr.  Moss  Abrahams'  cares, 
which  somehow  must  have  vanished  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  his  champagne 
and  thrown  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into 
the  grate ;  for,  as  he  rose  from  his  easy- 
chair  and  re-arranged  his  orchid,  he  dis- 
tended his  chest  in  the  manner  of  a 
pouter  pigeon,  gave  a  cheerful  cock 
to   his   curly- brimmed   hat,   assumed  a 
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military  swagger  such  as  may  sometimes 
be  observed  in  sergeant-majors  of  militia, 
and  swore  quite  pleasantly  at  the  waiter 
who  humbly  opened  the  door  for  his 
departure. 

II. 

C COLONEL  WYNNSTAY  DAMPIER, 
^  of  the  Blues,  only  son  of  old 
Mr.  Dampier,  of  Medlicott  Hall, 
Hertfordshire,  was  heavily  in  such  few 
books  as  the  business  of  Mr.  Moss 
Abrahams  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
keep.  He  had  commenced  by  borrowing 
a  thousand  pounds  on  a  bill  for  fifteen 
hundred  at  six  months,  and  so  things  had 
gone  on  until  his  debt  amounted  upon 
stamped  papers  to  something  like  eighty 
thousand  pounds. 

Now,  Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  was  a  very 
clever  man.  But  so,  too,  was  Colonel 
Dampier.  The  eighty  thousand  pounds 
nominal  debt  represented  something  like 
twenty- five  thousand  pounds  actually 
advanced.  The  rest  was  made  up  of  interest, 
commission  charges  on  renewal,  and  such 
other  items,  extending  over  many  years. 
For  Mr.  Abrahams  was  a  very  clever  man  ; 
so  clever,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
pressed  Colonel  Dampier  for  a  moment, 
or  even  suggested  unpleasant  proceedings. 
He  had  made  most  careful  inquiries,  and 
had  paid  heavily  for  secret  information. 
He  had  ascertained  that  the  Dampiers 
had  succeeded,  son  after  father,  to  Medli- 
cott Hall  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
He  knew  that  he  was  practically  Colonel 
Dampier's  only  creditor.  So  he  was 
waiting  on  for  the  old  Squire's  death, 
when  he  intended  to  propose  to  the 
Colonel  that  all  his  bills  should  be  burnt, 
and  that  he  should  marry  Miriam. 

"  It's  as  good  as  if  1  gave  him  eighty 
thou,  with  her,"  said  Mr.  Abrahams ; 
"although  I  know  precious  well  it  ain't 
quite  twenty- five.  But  he  don't  know 
that ;  not  he.  He  hasn't  any  idea.  And 
she's  a  dam'  good-looking  girl,  and  has 
had  a  splendid  education.  Plays  the  harp 
beautifully.  She's  fit  to  marry  a  coronet, 
she  is." 

But  Mr.  Abrahams  had  too  much 
commonsense  to  wish  to  see  his  daughter 
marry  a  coronet.  To  see  her  mistress  of 
Medlicott  Hall  was   quite  sufficient  for 


his  ambition.  It  was  a  grand  old  Tudor 
mansion,  with  stone  terraces  and  oaks 
about  it,  and  elms  in  which  the  rooks 
cawed  ;  and  Moss,  who  really  loved  his 
daughter,  did  not  wish  to  see  her  married 
too  much  above  her  rank,  although  he 
could  have  matched  her  any  day  with  a 
bankrupt  earl.  Medlicott  Hall,  he 
thought,  was  just  about  the  proper  place 
for  her.  And  he  was  quite  right;  for 
Miriam  Abrahams  was  tall  and  hand- 
some ;  was  well  educated,  intelligent,  and 
sympathetic  beyond  most  women  of  her 
age  ;  gracious  in  manner,  and  very  good 
and  gentle.  When  she  should  become 
Mrs.  Dampier,  Moss  proposed  to  retire 
from  business,  lest  his  occupation  should 
embarrass  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
and  render  his  own  visit  to  the  Hall  a 
source  of  anxiety.  He  intended  to  realise  ; 
to  take  a  house  on  the  Terrace  at  Rich- 
mond ;  to  spend  the  season  at  Monte 
Carlo  as  usual,  and  to  keep  his  steam 
yacht  going  during  the  calmer  portions 
of  the  summer  (he  was  never  a  very  good 
sailor)  in  spite  of  the  slight  put  upon 
that  noble  vessel  and  his  important  self 
by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  And  this 
was  the  way  Mr.  Abrahams  used  to  count 
his  eggs  and  reckon  his  chickens. 

Now,  Colonel  Dampier,  of  the  Blues, 
was  a  gentleman,  but  he  was  also  a  very 
shrewd  man  of  business.  He  had,  for 
instance,  never  been  sufficiently  foolish  to 
have  his  name  in  the  books  of  more  than 
one  usurer  at  a  time,  or  to  get  entangled 
in  an  action  for  divorce  or  breach  of 
promise,  or  to  have  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds  to  his  credit  at  Cox's.  He  was  a 
reserved  man  with  but  few  friends. 
These,  however,  knew  him,  and  could 
always  trust  to  his  kindness  and  generosity. 
He  had  borrowed  money  of  Abrahams 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  distress  the  old 
Squire,  who  was  economical  in  his  habits, 
although  not  at  all  penurious  or  even 
close,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  great 
affection.  But  he  knew  to  a  penny  what 
money  he  had  had  from  Mr.  Abrahams 
as  well  as  did  that  gentleman  himself, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  the 
money-lender  his  twenty- five  thousand 
pounds,  with  whatever  interest  he  should 
deem  fair,  and  not  a  penny  more. 

But  there  was  also  another  matter  that 
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weighed  with  Colonel  Dampier.  Philip 
Tancied  was  his  close  personal  friend. 
They  had  known  each  other  from  lads, 
and  they  had  shared  many  curious  adven- 
tures. Tancred,  although  he  exhibited  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was  by  no  means 
an  ethereal  creature,  for  whom  perfumes 
and  music  were  sufficient  sustenance. 
Where  art  was  concerned  he  had  all  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  woman.  A  touch  of 
colour  in  the  wrong  place  would  at  once 
give  him  the  toothache,  or,  as  the  ladies 
call  it,  neuralgia.  But  he  was  as  sinewy 
and  active  as  a  greyhound.  He  had  the 
heart  of  a  schoolboy.  He  would  tumble 
out  of  bed  at  any  hour  to  net  a  river,  or 
trap  a  badger,  or  steal  the  advantage  of 
a  slight  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  during 
the  night  and  was  sufficient  to  lift  the 
yacht  four  knots  an  hour.  He  coul  d  swim 
like  an  otter  ;  he  had  picked  up  a  little 
fencing  in  Paris ;  he  could  ride  across 
country,  even  in  a  steeplechase  ;  he  could 
drive  tandem,  which  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, if  you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  than 
four-in-hand  ;  and  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  twenty  best  tennis  players  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  this  he  also  came 
of  a  good  old  English  family,  although, 
as  a  younger  son,  his  income  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Dampier  liked  Tancred, 
and  Tancred  liked  Dampier ;  and 
Dampier  had,  in  a  kind  of  way,  pro- 
mised Tancred  that  if  he  would  let  things 
take  their  course  and  not  unduly  trouble 
himself,  he  should  marry  Miriam, daughter 
of  Moss  Abrahams,  Esquire. 

Tancred,  who  had  absolutely  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  trusted  implicitly  in 
Dampier.  Dampier,  who  had  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  world,  trussed 
implicitly  in  himself. 

"  He  ought  to  be  very  happy,'*  said  the 
colonel,  "  if  he  gets  back  my  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  with  interest  on  it, 
settled  on  his  daughter,  and  a  good  hus- 
band for  her  like  dear  old  Philip.  Bless 
his  dear  old  nose  !  '* — (only  this  was  not 
the  exact  phrase  the  colonel  used) — "  it*s 
a  very  much  better  chance  than  he  had 
any  right  to  expect.  I  think  he  ought  to 
give  me  a  liberal  commission ;  I  do 
indeed."  And  Colonel  Dampier  tumbled 
into  his  little  soldier's  bed,  and  dreamed 
that  the  whole  of  the  north-west  pro- 


vinces had  been  invaded  by  an  army  of 
Parsee  bill-discounters,  and  that  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  been  sent  out  with  a  flotilla 
of  torpedo-boats  to  save  India,  and  that 
the  campaign  had  been  stopped  by  tele- 
graphic orders  from  Downing  Street 
because  there  did  not  exist  in  the  wcftrld 
a  sufficient  supply  of  orchids  to  allow 
every  English  officer  to  go  into  battle 
with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole  worthy 
of  his  rank.  This  may  seem  nonsense  ; 
anyhow,  it  is  what  Colonel  Dampier 
dreamed. 

III. 

EARLY  next  morning  Colonel  Dam- 
pier, while  strolling  about  his  room 
in  his  pyjamas  and  discussing  a 
moderate  breakfast  of  tea  and  dry  toast, 
received  a  telegram  which  made  him  ring 
his  bell  violently.  His  servant  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
colonel  was  on  his  way  to  the  Horse 
Guards.  Here  he  saw  certain  officials, 
and  left  an  application  for  a  fortnight's 
leave  of  absence.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  this  he  was  at  Medlicott  Hall. 
Medlicott  Hall  was  sorely  troubled.  Old 
Squire  Dampier  had  been  suddenly 
stricken  down  with  paralysis.  The  best 
local  doctors  were  present  in  the  hall, 
and  there  were  two  consulting  physicians 
from  London.  But  the  confraternity  all 
shook  their  heads.  Squire  Dampier,  during 
the  course  of  his  dinner,  had  been  seized 
all  at  once  with  utter  powerlessness  of 
the  right  side  of  his  body.  He  had  lifted 
his  fork  with  his  left  hand,  but  had  been 
unable  to  use  his  right  arm  to  grasp  his 
knife.  He  had  risen  from  his  chair,  but 
his  right  leg  had  given  way  under  him, 
and  he  had  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground. 
He  was  now  more  or  less  unconscious. 
He  did  not  even  recognise  his  son.  His 
left  arm  was  all  that  he  could  move,  and 
with  that  he  feebly  tried  to  beat  time  on 
the  counterpane. 

The  principal  London  doctor  took 
Colonel  Dampier  out,  and  asked  him  to 
join  him  in  a  walk  under  the  verandah. 

**  Your  father.  Colonel  Dampier,"  said 
the  great  medical  man,  **  will  never 
recover  consciousness.  A  large  blood- 
vessel has  broken  on  the  brain,  and  there 


'■  What  do  you  mean  by  this  business?     You  have  robbed  me." 
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has  been  another  rupture  in  the  spinal 
cord,  producing  hemiplegia.  Do  you 
know  if  your  father  has  left  a  will ;  for  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not  now  com- 
petent to  make  one  ?  " 

Colonel  Dampier  laughed  lightly — a 
laugh  not  sufficient  to  break  the  solem- 
nity of  the  question. 

"There  has  not  been  a  will  with  us 
Dampiers,Sir  Matthew,"  he  answered  that 
eminent  physician,  **  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Medlicott  Hall  has  always 
gone  from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son. 
We  have  been  a  united  family,  and  have 
never  disputed  about  portions  or  changes 
or  settlements  and  divisions  of  the  per- 
sonalty, and  have  never  had  to  call  in 
the  appraiser  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  plate  and  china.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  my  father  has  left  no  will  what- 
ever. I  am  his  only  child,  and  the  only 
representative  of  the  household.  Every- 
thing will  come  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  shall  never  marry,  and  when  I 
die,  the  property  must  go  as  the  Crown 
lawyers  please.** 

Sir  Matthew  bowed  assent,  and  inti- 
mated that  as  he  had  now  laid  his  views 
fully  before  Colonel  Dampier,  he  thought 
it  would  be  most  advisable  that  he  should 
see  the  old  gentleman  once  again,  and 
then  depart  for  town. 

So  Sir  Matthew  earned  another  ten 
guineas  for  another  consultation,  and 
went  home  to  Sackville  Street,  and 
Colonel  Dampier  sent  a  telegram  off  by 
a  groom,  with  instructions  to  gallop  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  the  nearest  station. 
The  telegram  ran  to  this  effect  : 

"  From  Dampier,        To  Philip  Tancred, 
Medlicott  Hall,  Cheyne  Rialto, 

Hertfordshire.  Chelsea. 

"Come  down  at  once.    Put  everything 

aside." 

And  then  Colonel  Dampier,  who  not 
only  loved  his  father,  but  liked  him,  (and 
likiii^  between  men  is  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  love),  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  terrace  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house.  He  knew  the  whole  story.  He 
was  entirely  the  master  of  the  situation. 
When  his  father  died — which  was  pro- 
bably a  matter  of  hours — he  would  not 
have  a  relative  in  the  world ;  and  he  had 


only  one  friend  for  whom  he  at  all  cared 
— Philip  Tancred.  Philip  must  many 
Miriam — that  was  clear.  Philip  wished 
it,  and  Miriam  wished  it ;  and  so  the 
thing  must  be  done.  As  for  himself,  his 
command  as  colonel  would  expire  in  six 
months.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  any 
application  for  further  employment ;  he 
should  take  a  yacht  and  roam  the  world. 

Thirteen  years  before  this,  Dampier 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  had  been  treated 
as  many  men  are  treated  who  believe  a 
girl  and  her  parents.  He  was  cured  for 
ever  of  any  such  follies.  He  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  he  valued  his  own  liberty. 
With  the  whole  world  now  before  him 
he  would  chase  walrus  in  the  Kara  Sea, 
the  grizzly  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
ounces  in  the  ranges  of  Afghanistan,  the 
elephant  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon,  and 
the  tapir  in  the  swamps  of  the  Bornese 
archipelago.  He  saw  before  him  an 
absolutely  infinite  future  of  delight. 
Twenty  years  of  hunting  in  all  climates, 
to  be  followed  by  a  peaceful  old  age  in 
England  as  a  county  magistrate,  master 
of  foxhounds,  and  member  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  best  London  clubs. 

That  night  the  old  squire  passed  peace- 
fully away.  He  recovered  consciousness 
just  before  his  death,  and  was  able  to 
whisper  to  the  colonel,  who  sat  by  the 
bedside,  with  the  old  man's  hand  in  his, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy.  I  am 
proud  to  leave  behind  me  such  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  name.  Good-bye, 
Wynn.**  A  mutual  pressure  of  the  two 
hands  followed.  Colonel  Dampier  kissed 
his  father*s  forehead.  A  sigh  of  blended 
satisfaction  and  relief  escaped  the  squire's 
lips,  and  all  was  over. 

The  next  few  days  were  passed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  funeral,  and 
Colonel  Dampier  received  much  assist- 
ance and  consolation  from  his  old  friend, 
Philip  Tancred,  who  arrived  at  the  Hall 
just  before  Mr.  Dampier's  death.  On  the 
morning  after  the  funeral.  Colonel  Dam- 
pier called  on  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir 
Wilfred  Blundell.  Sir  Wilfred  was  the 
same  age  as  the  colonel,  and  had  been 
with  him  at  Harrow,  and  also  in  the 
Blues,  but  had  retired  from  the  service  on 
his  marriage  some  ten  years  previously. 
Now,  Medlicott  Hall  was  copyhold,  and 
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was  held  from  father  Vo  son,  subject  to  a 
fine  being  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  if  this  fine  were  not  paid  within  ten 
days  of  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
the  estate  would  be  forfeited.  Dampier 
explained  to  Dlundell  exactly  how  he 
found  himself  situated,  and  it  was  at 
once  agreed  that  the  fine  should  not  be 
paid,  and  that  the  copyhold  should  lapse. 
Immediately  after  the  squire's  death,  Mr. 
Abrahams  began  to  press  for  his  money. 
His  letters,  however,  remained  un- 
answered, and  when  Messrs.  Clinch, 
Cutter,  Moses,  Shadrach,  and  Clinch, 
commenced  proceedings  against  the 
colonel,  they  were  compelled  to  inform 
their  client  that  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate 
had  taken  place, and  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  had  taken  possession. 

Poor  Ikey  tore  his  hair,  and  alterna- 
tively swore  and  cded.  The  man  must 
be  mad,  he  said.  If  he  had  wanted  any 
more  money  he  could  have  had  it.  There 
was  only  one  thing  Ip  be  done.  He  must 
go  down  himself  to  the  Hall,  and  see  if 
he  could  come  to  terms  with  Sir  Wilfred. 
And  accordingly  he  went  down  to  Med- 
licott  Hall,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park,  whom  should  he  see  but  Colonel 
Dampier  strolling  along  with  Philip 
Tancred.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  he 
Iiated  most  at  that  moment,  his  daughter's 
suitor  or  the  colonel.  He  stopped  his 
fly,  and  rushed  up  to  the  two  men,  almost 
speechless  with  excitement. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  business? 
You  have  robbed  me.  I'll  prosecute  you! 
I'll  let  you  and  that  precious  beggar  with 
you — who,  I'll  take  my  oath,  has  been  in 
the  conspiracy — know  what  I  can  do. 
My  people  shall  apply  for  a  warrant  to- 
If  it  costs  me  ten  thou.,  I'll 
u.      I'll  '  have    Rufus    Walton. 


I'll  have  Charlie  Dill.  I'll  have  George 
Trueis.     I'll  have  Peter " 

"Poor  old  chap,"  said  the  colonel, 
laughing,  "  I  think  that  I  can  spare  you 
a  good  deal  ot  this  expense.  Listen  to 
me.  lie  reasonable.  I  know  what  money 
I've  had  as  well  as  you  do.  I've  kept  a 
note  of  everything.  Now,  I'm  willing  to 
return  your  money  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  interest.  And  1  will  do  so  on  one 
condition,  and  on  one  condition  only, 
and  that  is,  that  you  a  How  your  daughter 
to  marry  my  friend  Philip.  They  are 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  come  between  them. 
1  am  going  away — at  least,  I  shall  do 
so  directly  after  the  wedding— and  they 
can  live  here  as  much  as  they  please." 

"But  you've  lost  the  estate.  How  can 
you  let  anybody  live  here?" 

"  We  shall  see  about  that.  Do  you 
accept  my  olfer  ?  That's  the  present 
question,"  replied  the  colonel. 

And  Mr.  Mois  Abrahams  did  accept 
the  colonel's  offer,  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor  accepted  Dampier  as  a  fresh  copy- 
holder on  the  roll;  and  the  hindsome 
Miriam  became  Mrs.  Tancred,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  at  the  parish  church 
at  Medlicott,  in  the  pretence  of  the  whole 
county,  from  the  lord-lieutenant  down 
to  the  smallest  farmer;  and  old  Ikey,  who 
had  settled  a  huiidred  thousand  pounds 
upon  his  daughter,  was  delighted  to  find 
everyone  very  civil  to  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  wedding,  in  the 
smoking-room,  when  everyone  had  gone 
to  bed  but  the  colonel  and  himself,  Ikey 
said,  "To-day  has  been  the  only  really 
happy  day  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.  I 
must  thank  you,  colonel,  for  this;  neither 
you  nor  the  young  people  shall  find  me 
ungrateful.     Good-night." 
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I  do  love  1  kmw  not  what 

Stmetimps  this  and  sometimes  that 
All  conditions  I  aim  at 


4^i?vVt.  f^-^'^ 


But  as  luckless  I  hd\e  yet 
Many  shrewd  disasters  met 
;n  at  Fl  gain  her  whom  I  wo  ild  f,et 

Therefore,  now  1 11  love  no  more 

As  I've  doted  heretofore ; 
He  who  must  be,  shall  be  poor. 


Poets  of  all  ages  and  all  climes  have 
suDg  in  strains  tender  and  impassioned 
the  ecstacy  of  a  kiss  ;  its  rapture  and  its 
despair,  its  duration  and  its  danger,  its 
evanescence  and  its  irretrievableness. 

From  the  time  of  the  sweet-tongued 
Psalmist  and  the  allegorical  hymn  of  love, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  through  the  cen- 
turies that  have  given  us  amongst 
countless  minstrels  Shakespeare  and 
Spencer,  Milton  and  Moore,  Shelley  and 
Swinburne,  Byron  and  Browning,  the 
theme  has  served  to  evoke  their  subtlest 
harmonies,  and  our  dead  laureate 
crowned  his  description  of  a  beautiful 
woman  with  a  tribute  to  the  all- 
powerful  fascination  of  a  kiss  : — 

'•  A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss 
And  all  bis  worldly  worth  for  this  ; 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

What  charm  could  Guinevere  lack 
if,  like  a  second  Helen  of  Troy,  she 
could  by  the  sight  and  touch  of  her 
lips  work  so  great  a  havoc  in  the 
hearts  of  men  ? 

And  in  Helen's  case,  according  to 
Goethe,  even  her  passage  across  the 
slow  dark  river  lo  the  chill  gloom  of 
Hades  could  not  quench  the  fire  and 
potency  yet  lingering  on  her  lovely 
mouth.  Laing,  in  his  "Human  Ori- 
gins," speaks  of  her  as  "  divine  Helen, 
whose  beauty  set  contending  nations 
in  arms,  and  even  as  a  shade  made 
Faust  immortal  with  a  kiss." 

But  there  are  kisses  and  kisses. 

Supreme  through  all  the  lapse  of 
years   in  its   cold-blooded   treachery. 


branded  with  infamy  even  amongst  those 
who  then  and  since  most  desired  the  base 
betrayal  of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  stands 
out  the  kiss  of  Judas— synonyni  for  the 
sale  of  a  soul !  So  unenviable  a  notoriety 
has  never  been  achieved  or  attempted  by 
human  lips  before  or  since.  The  sinister 
pre-eminence  of  this  fatal  kiss  is  un- 
rivalled. 
The    Osculum,    we   are   told,   was   a 


formula  of  good-will  amongst  the  ancient 
RomaDs,  and  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  whose  "  holy  kiss  "  and  "  kiss 
ofcharity"carried  the  weight  of  Apostolic 
sanction. 

It  is  usual  that  the  golden  cross  of  the 
sandal  on  the  Pope's  right  foot  should  be 
kissed  by  newly-created  cardinals,  and 
by    those    to    whom    an    audience    is 


granted.  Evei 
act  of  homage 
to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ, 
Charles  V. 
being  the  last 
to  do  so.  A 
bronze  seated 
statue,  of 
fifth  ■  century 
workman  - 
ship,  probably 
intended  as  a 
representation 
of  Jupiter, 
now  serves, 
with  due  al- 
terations, as  a 
statue  of  St. 
Peter,  and 
stands  in  St. 
Peter's  at 
Rome.  The 
toe  of  this 
figure,  which 
projectsalittle 
beyond  the 
base,  has  to  be 
regularly  re-  J 
newed,  being 
completely 
worn  away 
every 


Royal  persons  paid  this 


ISZK  STATUE  OF  ST.  PETER 
SHOWING  THE  TOE  WORN  AW; 
EDGE    BV  THE    KISSES    OF   INNUMERABLE 

years   by    the 

kisses  of  innumerable  faithful  Catholics. 
Kisses  admit  of  a  great  variety  of 
character,  and  there  are  eight  diversities 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a 
sign  of  reverence,  and  in  order  to  set  a 
sacred  seal  on  their  vows,  witnesses  in  a 


Men  in  uncivilized  regions  kiss  the  feet 
of  a  superior  or  the  ground  in  front  of 
him,  and  in  ancient  times  to  press  the  lips 
to  the  knee  or  the  hem  of  a  garment  was 
to  humbly  implore  protection.  The 
Nfaoris  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
kissing,  but  the  negroes  of  West  Africa 
refuse  to  do  so ;  and  apparently  that 
which  is  a  medium  of  so  much  pleasure 
to  many  nations  fills  them  with  disgust 
Tiie  pleasant 
old  Christmas 
fashion  of  a 
kiss  under  the 
mistletoe  is  a 
relic  of  Norse 
mythology. 

Daldur,  the 
bright  and 
beautiful  God 
of  Light,  was 
slain  by  a 
spear,  whose 
shaft  was 
a  mistletoe 
twig.  This 
was  bewitched 
by  Loki,  the 
malevolent 
fire-god,  until 
it  swelled  to 
the  requisite 
size,  and  was 
given  by  him 
to  blind 
Hodur,  who 
threw  it  and 
struck  Bal- 
dur  uninten- 
tionally \ 


ST.  PETERS  AT  ROME, 

ALMOST  TO  A  KNIFE    the  gods  were 
lOLics.        at  play.  Friga 


had 


ade 


everything  in  heaven  and  earth  swear 
not  to  harm  Baldur,  but  had  left  out 
the  mistletoe  as  being  so  slight  and 
weak.  Baldur  was,  however,  restored 
to  life,  and  Friga  guarded  the  mistletoe, 
which  the  gods  determined  should  not 


Court  of  Law,  when  they  are  called  upon  again  do  any  mischief  unless  it  touched 

to  speak  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  the  earth.     For  this  reason  it  is  always 

nothing  hut   the  truth"  are  required  to  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  vigilant 

touch  the  Bible  with  their  lips,  as  also  goddess  propitiated  by  a  sign  of  amity 

are  soldiers  when  they  enlist  and  m^ke  and  goodwill, 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  origin   of   kiss   in    the    ring,   an 


anglicised  form  of  amusement,  is  appar- 
ently rather  indefinite  and  veiled  in  a 
certain  obscurity,  as  is  also  that  of 
another  Arcadian  pastime,  in  which 
nymphs  and  swains  joining  hapds  chant 
gaily  :— 

"  Ring  a  ring  of  roses, 
A  pocket  full  of  poaiea. 
Kiss  once,  kiss  twice  and  all  fall  down  "— 

suiting  their  actions  to  the  words  in 
the  last  line.  They  may  perhaps  be 
traceable  to  some  long  forgotten 
tragedy  in  heathen  mythology,  but 
tradition  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  modem  goddesses  who  yield  to 
their  soft  seductions  seem  content  to 
remain  ignorant  as  to  the  source  whence 
such  inspiration  sprang.  In  spite  of 
the  millions  and  millions  of  kisses  that 
have  been  given  and  received  since  our 
world  began,  and  the  innumerable 
pages  that  have  been  devoted  to  their 
description,  there  are  few  really  his- 
torical ones,  and  the  record  oE  the 
middle  ages  rewards  the  searcher  after 
knowledge  on  this  subject  with  a 
reticent  blankness  that  thwarts  even 
imagination.  Later,  one  chances  here 
and  there  upon  them. 

Lamourette,   Constitutional    Bishop 
of  the  Rhone -et-Loi re  at   the    time  of 
the   Revolution,  earned  for  himself  a 
comparative  celebrity  one  day  in   the 
Legislative       Assembly      of      France. 
Anxious    to    conciliate,     in    the    public 
interest,  men  of  all  parties  and  factions, 
he   discoursed   with   such   force  on   the 
beauty  of  concord  that  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  were  touched  to  the  point 
of  embracing  one  another  in  a  fervour 
of  reconciliation.     But  on  the  morrow, 
the  effect  of  the  Bishop's  eloquence  had 
evaporated,    the    hatreds   and   disputes 
'recommenced,  and  the  agreement  of   the 
day  before  was  forgotten.      Since  then, 
all  reconciliations  which  are  not  sincere 
or  lasting  are  called  baisers  Lamourettes. 

Nearer  home  we  find  a  pleasanter 
notoriety  attached  to  the  famous  kiss  of 
the  beahtiful  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
by  which,  in  plurality,  the  regiment  of 
the  Gordon  Highlanders,  called  then  the 
looih,  and  now  the  92nd,  was  raised. 
This  lady  was  engaged,  when  very  young. 


WEDDED. 
Trom  [fie  painling  by  the  late  Lord  Leighlon. 

to  an  officer  who  was  reported  dead,  and 
for  whom  she  grieved  very  deeply.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  herfamily,  she  consented 
to  marry  the  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon ;  but 
it  is  said  that  while  on  her  wedding  trip 
she  received  a  letter,  addressed  to  her  in 
her  maiden  name,  from  the  officer,  the 
rumour  of  whose  death  had  been  untrue, 
in  which  he  wrote  he  was  coming  home 
at  once  to  marry  lier. 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  the  poor 
young  bride  fled  distractedly  from  the 
house,  and  after  being  sought  for  every- 
where, was  found  lying  beside  a  bum, 
half-crazed !  Eventually,  however,  she 
got  over  her  grief,  and  was  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness  and  gaiety  of  her  dis- 
position. She  recruited  the  gand  in  the 
year  1794,  in  rivalry  with  the  Prince  at 


PAOLO    AND    FRAKCESCA. 

From  the  painting  by  Christopher  Williams,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, 


Wales,  similarly  employed,  and  won  her 
bet  from  him. 

The  regiment,  500  strong,  was  raised 
chiefly  from  the  Lochabar  district  amongst 
her  husband's  tenantry,  and  each  soldier 
recrtiited  by  the  Duchess  received  a  kiss 
from  her,  with  the  usual  shilling.  It  is 
said  that  she  would  sometimes  coax  an 
unwilling  one,  or  a  waverer,  by  placing 
the  shilling  between  her  lips,  and  telling 
him  to  come  and  take  it  with  his. 

The  Scotch  bonnet  which  she  wore  at 
the  time,  with  a  dice  border  and  velvet 
cover,  has  been  presented  to  the  tjand, 
and  is  enshrined  in  a  glass  case  at  their 
mess. 

The  present  Duke  of  Maftborou^h  is 


the  great- great -grandson  on  the  maternal 
side  of  the  beautiful  Duchess,  whose 
daughter  married  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  was  mother  to  the  Duchess  of  Aber- 
corn  and  grandmother  to  the  Marchioness 
of  Blandtord. 

A  kiss  used  to  be  the  ordinary  saluta- 
tion amongst  country  folk  in  F.ngland, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  even  now  in  some 
districts  for  a  rustic  to  say  "Buss  me," 
to  an  acquaintance. 

But  as  a  tribute  to  rank,  it  is  unknown 
in  England,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign.  To  the  King  alone 
is  accorded  the  baisemain,  and  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony  only. 

His  hand  is  kjssed  by  the    Ministers, 


Ambassadors,  and  great  OfGcers  of  State 
on  their  appointmeDt ;  by  Bishops  on 
their  preferment ;  by  Peers  and  Peeresses 
on  succession ;  and  by  the  "  general 
company  "  at  Drawing  Rooms. 

The  King  is  the  donor  instead  of  the 
recipient  in  the  case  of  the  presentation 
of  ladies.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
in  his  capacity  of  Royal  representative, 
bestows  a  kiss  on  the  brow  of  each  lady 
presented  to  him. 

But  in  some  foreign  countries,  notably 
in  Austria  and  Russia,  the  rule  of  hand 
kissing  is  very  strictly  and  generally 
observed.  Id  Russia  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  servants  to  kiss  their  mistress's  hand 
in  the  morning  and  at  night ;  the  right 
hand  is,  therefore,  reserved  for  inferiors, 
and  the  left  for  the  salutes  of  fciends  and 
equals.  The  reigning  sovereigns  of  most 
European  countries,  whether  kings  or 
queens,  receive  the  baisemain  from  all 
their  subjects. 

The  German  fashion  of  saluting  always 
on  the  lips  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  it 
reduces  the  whole  art  of  kissing  to  one 
dead  level. 

In  England  we  are  colder  mannered, 
and  while  we  bow  to  the  unwritten  law 
which  ordains  that  we  should  kiss,  for 
the  sake  of  politeness,  many  people  to 
whom  we  are  indifferent,  we  reserve 
different  degrees  of  warmth  in  our  salu- 
tations to  those  for  whom  we  cherish 
sentiments  of  regard,  affection,  love,  and 
devotion.  There  is  our  kiss  indiscrimi- 
nately bestowed  on  new  connections,  our 
cousins'  wives,  or  our  aunts'  husbands  ; 
our  parents"  old  friends,  who,  because 
they  have  held  us  in  their  arms  during 
our  infancy,  or  known  us  when  we  "  were 
so  high,"  claim  some  more  personal  mark 
of  attention  than  the  ordinary  hand- 
shake; on  the  relations,  near  and  dis- 
tant, of  our  husbands  or  our  wives,  and 
on  a  host  of  other  people  for  whom  we 
are  absolutely  devoid  of  sentiment, 

The  kiss  social,  though  a  shade  more 
voluntary,  is  of  the  same  order  as  this 
last,  and  it  consists  of  the  slightest, 
shortest,  brushing  of  the  lips  against  the 
cheek  or  brow  of  the  recipient.  There  is 
the  kiss  politic,  which  we  persistently 
offerto  some  disagreeable  relativewhom, 
for  reasons,  frequently  mercenary  ones. 


we  wish  to  propitiate ;  or  to  a  friend 
with  whom  we  are  not  on  good  terms, 
and  whom  we  are  anxious  to  conciliate. 

These  are  bestowed  with  hardy  deter- 
mination, but  being  received  with  cold- 
ness, fall  on  barren  ground,  and  meet 
with  the  callous,  irresponsive  edge  of  a 
cheek,  a  brow,  or  an  ear.  There  are  also 
the  family  kisses,mutual  tokens  of  respect, 
affection,  love,  given  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  day,  or  after  absence  : 
some  without  feeling,  obligatory,  given 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  others  with  ever- 
recurring  pleasure. 

Then  there  is  thekiss  platonic;  and  this  is 
seldom  mutual,  nor  are  the  results  thereof 
measurable.  It  may  be  offered  from  an 
impulse  that  is  Indefinite ;  yielded  from  a 
kindly,  or  pitiful  motive  ;  given  or  taken 
from  a  transient  feeling  of  idle  appre- 
ciation or  admiration ;  it  is  but  brief,  and 
often  is  not  repeated,  yet  the  memory 
may  survive  in  one  heart  only,  and,  like 
a  ray  of  sunshine  on  a  folded  blossom  may 


From  a  painting  tty  Sir  Thor 
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expand  the  petals  of  affection  into  the  novel  to  be  written  without  the  mention 

fuU-biowa  flower  of  love.    Wfierefore,  O  of,  at  least,  one  lovers'  kiss,  and  probably 

men   and  youths,   matrons  and   maids,  no  two  descriptions  of  it  are  ever  alike ; 

beware   of    the     danger    lurking  in    the  they  are  as  the  sands  of  the   sea,  similar, 

plausible  guise  of  the  kiss  platonic  !  yet    dissimilar.      Of  our  later  novelists. 

Again,  there  is  the  kiss  spontaneous,  some  convey  only  the   impression  of  it, 

a  sudden  demonstration  of  some  inner  others  refer  to  it  in  a  desultory,  careless, 


Dickens,  his  sketch  of  Little  Johnny,  to 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  stands  out,  slight 
as  it  is,  with  distinctness ;  the  baby  eyes 
turned  with  wondering  admiration  on 
Bella  Wilfer,  the  baby  lips  softly  repeat- 
ing their  last  will  and  testament,  "  A  kiss 
for  the  boofer  lady  !  " 
It   is  perhaps   scarcely   possible  for  a 


him  was  the  touch  of  her  1 
The  touch  was  as  gentle  as  that  of 
a  leaf  swayed  by  a  light  wind,  but 
there  was  no  shyness  in  it."  And 
again,  "And  when  at  last  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  fan  relax,  and  the  • 
chalice  of  her  lif)s  offered  iiself  to 
him    undefended,   he   felt   that   he    had 


kissed  some   dream,  or  some   verse    of 
Shelley's." 

And  for  cynicism,  who  can  rival  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  notably  in  his 
"  Maxims  of  Hafiz,"  when  he  says: — 

"  My  son,  if  a  maiden  deny  ihee,  and  scuffiogly 

bids   thee  give  o'er, 
Yel  lip  meets  with  lips  at  the   lastward— get 

out !  she  has  been  there  before. 
fhey  are  pecked  on  the  ear,  and  the  chin,  ani] 

the  nose,  who  are  lacking  in  lore." 


;  for  Mr,  George  Mere- 
dith, the  Browning  of  our  prose,  "  the 
greatest,  if  the  least  intelligible,  of  oar 
living  novelists,"  to  invent  or  describe 
an  unique  kiss,  when  in  "  Lord  Ormont 
and  his  Aminta,"  he  contrives  that  his 
heroine  and  her  scholarly  lover  should 
exchange  and  seal  their  first  mutual  con- 
fession of  love  by  the  contact  of  lip 
to  lip  under  the  sea.  A  momentary 
simultaneous  dive,  when  Aminta,  swim- 
ming towards  the  shore,  has  led  him 
irresistibly  to  follow  her,  and  the  Rubicon 
is  passed  !  As  novel  a  situation  as  it  is 
difficult!  It  would  need  expert  swim- 
ming and  diving  to  ensure  its  speedy  and 
successful  accomplishment. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
sung  there  must  still  remain  some- 
thing indescribable  in  the  kiss  of  love — 
some  subtlety  of  sensation,  some  ethereal 
nuance  of  bliss,  some  keenness  of  pleasure 
akin  almost  to  pain,  that  defies  the 
attempts  of  mere  language  to  define  and 
imprison. 
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Elusive,  intangible,  involuntary,  it 
were  as  hard  to  distil  the  sweetness  of 
this  tribute  of  love  as  to  collect  the 
bloom  from  a  peach  as  it  grows  in  the 
sun,  the  perfume  that  lingers  in  a  casket 
where  violets  have  rested,  the  notes  that 
fall  like  liquid  pearls  from  the  nightin- 
gale's throat,  as  he  sings  to  his  mate 
in  the  moonlight.  Enshrined  always  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  love  and  are 
beloved,  it  rests  there,  at  once  its  birth- 
place, its  altar,  and  its  grave  ;  a  dream, 
a  poem,  a  harmony,  yet  something  so  far 
beyond  all  these  that  neither  the  dreamer, 
the  poet,  nor  the  musician  can,  unaided, 
capture  and  make  theirs  its  perfection. 

Truly  has  it  been  called  the  key  to 
the  heart  of  life! 

Robert  Browning  consecrates  one  of 
his  last  and  most  exquisite  of  sonnets  to 
its  praise— and  surely  the  wings  of  the 
brooding  genius  of  Love  must  have 
fluttered  and  brushed  the  poet's  hand  as 
he  wrote  these  words: — 

SUMMUM  BONUM. 
■■  All  the  breath  and   bloom  of   the  year  in  the 
bag  of  one  bee  ! 

d  wealth  of  the  mine  in   the 

In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the 

shine  of  the  seal 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine,  wonder. 

wealth,  and  how  far  above  them. 
Truth    that's  brighter  than  gem,   trust   Ihat's 

Brightest  trulh,  purest  truth   in 
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all» 


■e  for  ir 


>s  of  one  J 


By  ROBERT   ATTKEN. 


THE  stone  stands  by  itself  within  a 
clump  of  trees  that  looks  down 
upon  San  Javier  from  no  greater 
distance  than  a  rifle-bullet  could  carry 
upon  a  charge  of  cordite  and  the  proper 
trajectory — as  has  been  proven,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  tree-trunks,  full  of 
bullets  imbedded. 

Only  one  of  those,  however,  appears  to 
have  suffered  in  the  process,  and  deep 
within  the  heart  of  that  there  lies  a  core 
of  nickelled  lead,  once  counted  twelve 
rounds  of  Mauser  ammunition,  each  of 
which  on  its  way  thither  passed  through 
the  body  of  a  woman  so  that  she  died  : 
and  the  tree  died  also. 

The  woman's  story  is  cut  deep  into 
the  stone  : — 

Aqui  Yacen 
Los  Restos  Mortales 

DB    LA 

Herman  I TA 

TULA 

Here  Lie — The  Mortal  Remains — of 
the— Little  Sister— Tula— an  En- 
glishwoman —  Novice  — of  her  — 
Order — Who — passe  d — in — Battle — 
at  this  Spot :  She  gave — her  Life — 
for  a — Country — Not — Her  Own — 
but — Grateful — None  the  Less. 

But  the  tale  I  have  to  tell  was  told  me 
by  Anthony  Eccles,  who  also  loved  her. 

Far-away  folk  smiled  in  superior-wise 
over  their  morning  papers  when  these 
made  mention,  under  a  humorous  head- 
line, of  the  recent  outbreak  within  the 
Republic ;  but  the  immediate  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Banda  found  little  to  laugh 
at  in  a  situation  which  would  assuredly 
cost  their  country  tears  of  blood. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  in  par- 
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ticular,  looked  out  upon  life  with  sorrow- 
ful eyes  from  under  their  hodden  hoods 
while  they  worked,  day  and  night,  at 
making  ready  to  meet  that  rampant 
death  which  would  so  shortly  claim 
their  most  assiduous  attention :  the 
pilasters  of  the  Mesa  de  Artigas  were 
once  more  awash  with  blood,  and  the 
grey-gowned  Sisters,  imagining  in  their 
ignorance  that  human  suffering  might 
be  just  as  pitiable  there  as  elsewhere, 
wrought  leagues  of  lint  while  the  out- 
laws of  Soriano  and  llie  Cerro  Largo  were 
yet  hot-foot  for  the  rendezvous  along  the 
Yi;  thereafter  they  sent  forth  such  of 
their  staff  as  were  reputed  capable  of 
affording  first  aid  to  the  wounded,  and 
with  each  went  a  waggon- load  of 
doctor's  wares. 

Death  and  disease  played  havoc  among 
the  healers  also,  and  the  strife  dragged 
on  ;  recruits  of  the  church  were  called 
upon  to  fdl  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of 
its  veterans,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Little  Sister  Tula  to  be  ordered  to  San 
Javier,  a  place  of  little  importance,  as 
yet  inviolate,  but  garrisoned  by  the 
government  because  of  its  surroundings, 

A  bishop  blessed  her  before  she  went, 
but,  notwithstanding,  she  trembled  with 
terror  as  the  train  sped  northwards, 
thinking  covetously  of  the  safe  shelter 
behind  her  in  the  convent  on  the  coast 
whence  she  had  set  forth  shrinkingly 
upon  this  her  first  essay  into  the  lawless 
country  she  had  sworn  to  serve. 

Not  until  she  and  her  slores  had 
been  shot  forth  at  the  railway  depot, 
which  shares  with  the  river  the  doubtful 
honour  of  dealing  with  the  traffic  of 
San  Javier,  did  she  dare  to  assume  the 
authority  vested  in  her  by  virtue  of  her 
new  office,  but  there  a  difficulty  cropped 
up  and  had  to  be  overcome :     San  Javier 
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lay  fifty  miles  away  across  the  mountains, 
and  means  of  transit  there  were  none. 

She  threw  back  the  hood  under  which 
she  had  been  hiding  her  beauty  from 
the  bold  glances  of  the  young  officers, 
her  fellow-travellers,  on  the  troop-train, 
invaded  the  solitary  cabin  into  which 
the  indifferent  individual  in  charge  of 
the  station  had  retired  on  the  departure 
of  the  long  line  of  trucks  behind  their 
carefully-crawling  engine,  and  demanded 
of  him  transport  for  herself  and  her 
precious  packages. 

He  spoke  to  her  soothingly,  and  did 
nothing,  although  she  laid  before  him 
urgent  orders  signed  and  countersigned 
by  his  superiors. 

"  What  would  you  ?  '*  he  said,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  so  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  sound  of  wheels  without : 
"  I  myself  am  neither  ox  nor  ass,  and, 
excepting  a  few  dogs,  there  is  no  four- 
footed  animal  procurable  :  the  insurgents 
have  already  laid  waste  the  land.'* 

**  In  that  thou  liest,  direct  descendant 
of  the  pariah,"  a  voice  volunteered  from 
the  doorway,  and  he  faced  about  with 
speed  :  a  big,  black-bearded  man  stood 
looking  down  upon  him  in  such  wise 
that^Jie  shrank  visibly. 

That  personage  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  him  further  at  the  moment,  but 
turned  towards  the  shaking  Sister  : 

"  I  have  without,"  he  said,  courteously, 
"  a  carriage  and  four  horses  :  as  also  a 
cart  of  the  most  capacious.  These, 
madam,  are  at  your  service." 

"  God  guard  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
Little  Sister  Tula,  in  her  halting 
Spanish  :  "  If  you  will  take  me  even  a 
little  way  towards  San  Javier,  I  shall  be 
very  grateful." 

His  hot  eyes  held  hers  for  an  instant 
until  she  looked  away,  flushing  furiously  ; 
he  smiled,  and  spoke  again. 

"  All  the  way — and  welcome,"  said  he, 
while  the  station-master  stared,  smitten 
with  an  astonishment  beyond  words. 

A  curt  command  sent  that  worthy 
flying  to  help  in  the  loading  up  of  the 
heavy  packing-cases  lying  about  the 
platform  :  these  safely  deposited  in  the 
high-wheeled  cart,  the  providential 
stranger  installed  the  Sister  within  his 
own  conveyance,  and,  leaving  her  with 


the  reins  in  her  hands,  returned  to  the 
station-house,  where  he  cut  all  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  smashing  the  tele- 
graph sounder  :  the  faint-hearted  guar- 
dian of  such  mysteries  made  no  difficulty 
about  handing  over  to  him  the  spare 
instrument  which  lay  in  the  safe,  where- 
after it  was  quite  impossible  to  spread 
the  alarming  intelligence  that  the 
hospital  equipment  and  staff  destined 
for  San  Javier  had  been  carried  off  into 
the  unknown,  and  without  demur,  by  that 
most  notorious  evil-doer  Gil  Navarro, 
commonly  called  the  Carrion-Hawk. 

After  their  departure,  however,  it 
occurred  to  the  unfortunate  official  that 
he  might  manage  to  delay  the  next 
troop-train  for  long  enough  to  send  its 
engine  south  with  despatches  which 
should  greatly  redound  to  his  own  credit 
and  he  was  only  prevented  from  carrying 
out  this  praiseworthy  project  by  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  line  was  then 
in  process  of  being  cut,  both  north  and 
south  of  his  position,  by  the  insurgent 
forces,  so  that  no  more  trains  might  be 
expected  in  the  meantime. 

Pacing  up  and  down  his  deserted 
platform  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit, 
he  saw  at  a  distance  a  person  unknown 
approaching,  per  rail,  on  foot,  and 
hid  himself  hastily  within  his  now 
futile  office,  whence  he  was  extracted  by 
the  newcomer  with  some  difficulty  and 
an  iron-shod  sprag:  under  direct  pressure 
on  the  part  of  this  masterful  malignant 
he  told  his  pitiful  story,  and,  stung  by 
the  stranger's  harsh  criticism  of  his 
conduct,  wept  tears  of  rage,  which 
availed  him  still  less  than  the  long  knife 
wherewith  he  sought  to  silence  his 
unduly  candid  visitor :  he  was  still 
weeping  when  the  other  departed  in 
pursuit  of  the  outlaw,  leaving  him  to 
brood  over  a  black  eye,  and  a  multitude 
of  minor  bruises  in  both  body  and  mind. 

The  tracks  left  by  the  laden  cart  which 
carried  the  cases  were  still  fresh,  and 
Eccles  followed  them  without  difficulty 
until  dusk  fell ;  then  he  turned  off  the 
trail  towards  a  deserted  rancho  wherein 
he  made  shift  to  pass  the  night :  at  dawn 
of  day  he  pushed  on  again,  progressing 
painfully  along  a  roadwa'j  oi\!w^\^^Ni.'^^^^. 
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and  in  no  w«y  fittwl  for  ^KH-pass^ngers, 
but  which  ted  upwardn  towardn  the 
niountainii. 

11(1  pAtihrd  o('(!af»ionalty  to  light  his 
))i|)f)  and  look  iibout  him,  noting  care- 
fully Ihfl  lie  of  the  land;  once  or  twice 
\\t^  pufNed  Ink  lips  nn  if  to  wliistle,  but 
(he  dead  desolation  of  the  district 
weighed  upon  his  KpiritH  so  that  he 
made  no  soinid  save  the  sclifT  of  his 
boot'herls  upon  the  beds  of  shale  wluch 
lay  in  his  jiath. 

At  noon  on  the  third  day,  and 
descending  again  beyond  the  sunnnit, 
he  wan  lield  up  by  a  picket  of  the  insur- 
gent troops  aud  led  blindfold  by  these 
intii  the  presence  of  tlieir  leader. 

It  luipiM'uetl  that  (iil  Navarro  was  not 
in  the  best  t»f  tempers,  and  for  the  s|>ace 
of  sixty  J^econils  it  was  extremely  uncertain 
witethet  the  Knglislunan  would  live  much 
Ioniser;  but  his  easy  acceptance  of  the 
situation  appealed  tt)  the  outlaw's  vague 
sfusfi  of  sportsmanship,  and  the  scales  of 
chance  dip|)ed  towards  piesent  safety 
fi\nu  sudden  death. 

**  You  desiie  to  take  service  with  us  ?  " 
asked  V\  Caraucho»  i\H*king  the  lewdver 
he  had  drawn  fixmi  his  belt, 

**^Vute  s\\"  l'\vles  agreed,  without 
nuwing  a  u\viscU\ 

**  *Sm  6kckv\'' Sivid  the  Carrion-Hawk» 
"  I  avXTpl  NA^ui  v^tToi  ;  but,  KH>k  vvni, 
Mistei  the  KuiibxhuKuu  I  have  here  two 
huu^iy  dv^gs'*  he  whistled  shrilly  suul  a 
ivuple  \^f  l^lvHHlhomuls  isU\  iMviug  frou) 
the  wvvhI  Ivhmd  :  *'  You  sei"  them  :  **  he 
mvp\iu\l  sobv  itvHiNly. 

**  I  >e<»  them,"  answeievl  Fvvles  in 
uowUt*     |Me\xvvNesst\l      bui     outwardly 

'^  TheM^  I  f^Msl  u|H>n  the  ile^h  of 
tiAitvHs'*  the  OAUK>i\-UAwk  expUtiuevl 
iu  si  >i\atn\^  voivT.  4s  they  siuffeU  alvui 
the  sNti;in^<^^V  vmIx-^t^i  with  a  hvnuvU  ea^i::^ 

"'  ^tH^  kI^^s"  N.iisl  Kv\  leN  '*  uv  exv>elU  ut. 

He  WAS  ^ivcw  A  N^v  v^:  uu^.h^  a:»vI  a 
tviiKK^i^u  ^i^ivk^tt  V  ptvn  ivl^  hi:v*>ek:  w::h 
A  \ttfe  tiv^*u  ;he  ?.;st  v^i  th\\«r  whv^  Nhoulxi 
t4iU  a;  his  jasK'  wit^.u  :he  tv^r.^  ::^ix^. 


presently  installed  and  left  to  study  the 
art  and  practice  of  revolution  at  his 
leisure. 

The  St  Xavierines  were  making  good 
shooting,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  possess 
himself  of  the  tools  of  his  new  trade  ;  the 
trench  was  shallow  and  more  than  one 
stray  bullet  found  a  quivering  billet 
before  he  had  been  an  hour  at  the  busi- 
ness :  the  mortally  wounded  were  afforded 
the  coup  lie  grdce  by  a  blood -bespattered 
cut- throat  who  crept  about  the  back- 
ground with  a  knife  in  his  teeth  :  such 
as  were  less  seriously  shattered  spent 
their  strength  in  keeping  out  of  this  indi- 
vidual's way,  and  sometimes  recovered. 

Kccles,  firing  ineffectually  at  frequent 
intervals,  found  time  between  shots  to 
exchange  ideas  with  those  about  him  ; 
he  s|>oke  most  execrable  Spanish  and 
laughed  loudly  at  his  own  mistakes :  the 
spit  of  the  bullets  that  were  searching 
for  his  body  he  did  not  seem  to  notice, 
aud,  when  the  firing  died  down  at  night- 
fall, he  found  himself  surprisingly  pjopular 
among  his  less  cheerful  comrades,  who 
bid  against  each  other  for  his  company 
at  their  camp  fires,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  wander  about  at  will ;  but,  for  all  his 
cunning,  he  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Kl  Carancho. 

The  Little  Sister  Tula  knew  nothing  of 
the  danger  from  which  she  had  been 
delivered  along  with  her  precious  pack- 
ages almost  at  the  gates  of  San  Javier,  and 
the  Intendente's  daughter,  who  received 
her  there  after  her  escort  had  hurriedly 
driven  off»  did  not  think  tit  to  express  any 
opinion  u|xmi  the  proceedings  of  a 
jx^rs^^nage  who  had,  on  the  present 
ocvMsivMX,  prv^ved  himself  a  friend  in 
need:  the  Intendente  himself,  however, 
shvx>k  his  white  head  when  he  heard  the 
story,  and  let  fall  stray  sentences  which 
migh:  ha\-e  frightenevl  her  had  she  been 
lei^  prevxx^upievl : — 

**  A  Mav^k  Ivaal*  pointed — and  a  scar 
acaxsjji  hi^i  face ;  e\*es  that  bum  with  all 
the   tices    x\  stid[ne55>    of    one    shoulder. 

Yv*u   v^anttv^t    be    aware,    mv    sister 

aitd  x-et  he  brvn:^ht  >vu  here  in  safetw 

INfetiu^  M:udly  iato  her  faoe  he  saw- 
that  she  wa>i  beautiful,  anvl  turned  awav 
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to  hide  the  doubt  that,  despite  himself, 
would  look  forth  from  his  eyes  ;  that 
Gil  Navarro,  the  Carrion- Hawk,  had,  of 
his  own  free  will,  passed  this  woman 
through  his  lines  unscathed  he  found  it 
difficult  to  believe. 

He  bade  his  daughter  deal  delicately 
with  her  in  the  meantime,  and  with- 
drew to  talk  things  over  with  his  friend 
the  Captain  O'Connor ;  but  the  black- 
eyed  Maruja  was  already  enamoured  of 
her  new  friend  and  went  forth  into  the 
village  with  her  very  willingly. 

San  Javier  is  not  and  never  will  be  a 
nice  place ;  the  Little  Sister  Tula  re- 
turned from  her  tour  of  inspection  unpre- 
possessed by  the  appearance  of  its  single 
square^  its  one  long  street,  its  solitary 
spare  building ;  the  last  of  these  had 
been  offered  her  as  an  asylum  for  her 
stores,  but  she  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
inbued  with  the  broad-mindedness  of 
her  adopted  compatriots  to  turn  a  church 
into  a  warehouse  of  her  own  free  will. 

"  Pero,  mira,  chcy^  said  the  Miss  Maruja 
despondently,  in  answer  to  her  objec- 
tions. "  But,  look  you,  dear,  how  they 
are  more  mules  than  men,  these  vil- 
lagers !  It  does  not  please  them  that 
the  soldiers  have  been  sent  us,  and  they 
obstinate  themselves  against  helping  in 
any  way. 

"  All  the  houses  are  full,  whereas  the 
church  is  empty,  and  the  cura^  who  was 
also  loyal,  deceased  by  the  hand  of  the 
Hawk. 

**  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
make  use  of  its  sacred  edifices  for  the 
succouring  of  the  stricken,  and,  as  you 
will  understand,  we  have  here  no  choice  ; 
they  are  more  mules  than  men,  these 
villagers,  and  very  vicious  when  one  stirs 
them  up.*' 

"  How  many  soldiers  are  there  ?  " 
asked  the  Sister,  and  her  cicerone 
answered  swiftly,  apparently  pleased 
with  the  subject : 

"  One  company  of  the  line,  commanded 
by  the  Mr.  Captain  O'Connor — a  cavalier 
of  overwhelming  courage — who — who 
has  also  made  pretension  to  my  father 
that  he  may  petition  me  the  hand." 

**  May  you  both  be  happy,"  said  the 
Sister  heartily.  "  And  now,  let  us  leave 
the  church-door  open  to  the  air  until  I 


can  make  arrangements  to  have  it  cleaned 
out  and  the  beds  brought  in.'* 

"  But  beds  there  are  not,"  Maruja 
exclaimed  mournfully.  "  A  sheepskin 
on  the  floor  for  each  poor  fellow  who 
may  come  to  us  is  all  the  possible. 
Even  of  blankets  I  cannot  promise  you 
more  than  my  own." 

The  Little  Sister  Tula  bit  her  lip  and 
frowned  faintly,  tapping  the  tessellated 
pavement  with  the  toe  of  a  heelless 
slipper. 

**  I  should  like,"  said  she,  "  to  see  the 
Mr.  Captain  O'Connor.  He,  perhaps, 
may  be  able  to  help  us." 

No  suggestion  more  pleasing  to  her 
companion  could  she  have  put  forward, 
and  that  capable  guide  led  her  to  the 
trenches  forthwith.  There  they  dis- 
covered the  object  of  their  quest  deep  in 
discussion  with  the  aged  Intendente,  and 
the  two  men  came  forward  courteously 
to  hear  their  appeal. 

The  officer  commanding  the  troops,  a 
dashing  youth  of  far-off  Irish  extraction, 
promised  a  fatigue-party.  The  Inten- 
dente also  agreed,  at  his  instigation,  to 
commandeer  whatever  comforts  might 
be  obtainable  from  his  sulky  charges 
under  such  coercion,  and  thus  encouraged 
they  went  away  again  to  purchase  pails 
and  scrubbing-brushes  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  church. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  earshot, 
the  younger  man  turned  towards  his 
companion  and  spoke  volubly  ;  the 
Intendente  fumbled  with  a  soiled  and 
crumpled  envelope,  nodding  emphati- 
cally from  time  to  time. 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  Captain 
O'Connor  firmly,  "  I  will  not  consent  to 
any  treaty  with  the  rebels  ;  that  which 
this  fellow  Navarro  requires  of  you  is  an 
insult  to  myself  and  will  be  wiped  out 
with  his  own  blood  ;  let  him  give  battle 
as  he  threatens — I  am  here  for  that  pur- 
pose— and  I  will  never  comply  with*his 
insolent  demand." 

The  Captain  O'Connor  stamped  thrice 
upon  his  earthen  battlements  with  a 
high-heeled  boot  of  doubtful  durability, 
and  assumed  an  expression  of  extreme 
determination  ;  the  Intendente  wondered 
vaguely  whether  it  would  have  made 
any  difference  had  the  Little  Sister  TvjAa. 
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appeared  as  an  old  woman  and  wrinkled, 
but  soon  dismissed  such  unprofitable 
speculation  from  his  mind,  turning  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  missive  in 
his  hands : 

*'  *  Send  me  hack  the  Sister  of  the  Poor 
whom  I  delivered  at  your  doors  this  morn- 
ing!*** he  read  aloud  for  the  eleventh 
time  ;  "  *  /  have  need  of  her,  and  you  voill 
have  none  unless  you  disobey  me.*  ** 

The  dog  ! "  he  said  slowly. 

When  word  went  forth  to  the  villagers 
that  Gil  Navarro  had  delivered  an  ulti- 
matum, the  which  had  been  refused,  and 
that  he  would  therefore  attack  San 
Javier  within  the  hour,  they  beat  upon 
their  breasts,  calling  down  curses ;  they 
could  not  conceive  why  their  blood- 
brother,  the  bandit,  who  had  harried  half 
the  Republic  without  molesting  them, 
should  all  at  once  decide  to  make  war 
upon  a  harmless  folk  who  had  also  helped 
him  under  the  rose  ;  but  they  ran  to  the 
trenches  and  dug  desperately  at  deepen- 
ing them  against  the  coming  of  the 
Carrion- Hawk. 

A  few  of  the  women  also  volunteered 
their  services  within  the  now  soapy 
church,  and  of  these  the  Little  Sister 
Tula  availed  herself  gladly ;  the  echoes 
of  the  enemy's  first  volley  had  not  yet 
died  away  when  a  great  Red  Cross  flag 
floated  out  upon  the  breeze  above  the 
building,  affording  the  Carancho*s  marks- 
men an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting 
their  range  before  commencing  proceed- 
ings in  earnest. 

It  would  seem  that  Gil  Navarro,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  had  already 
repented  himself  of  the  impulse  which 
had  induced  him  to  carry  his  innocent 
charge  uninjured  to  her  destination  :  he 
had  also  made  up  his  mind  to  have  her 
back,  and  offered  San  Javier  its  safety 
as  the  price  of  her. 

The  message  that  the  Intendente  sent 
back  to  him  set  his  terrible  temper  ablaze, 
and  cost  the  messenger  his  life.  Then 
the  church  bell  began  to  toll  drunken ly 
as  the  bullets  spat  themselves  flat  against 
it :  the  siege  was  set. 

It  had  been  in  progress  for  some  six 
and  thirty  hours  before  Anthony  Eccles 
turned  up  to  take  part  in  it,  but  none 
of  the  Carancho's  evil  crew  could  afford 


the  newcomer  any  infonnation  as  to  its 
object.  The  taking  of  the  town  would 
not  in  itself  repay  the  trouble  that  would 
cost  them  ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
they  asseverated  with  oaths,  that  such 
matters  were  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
their  leader,  who  was  notoriously  capable 
of  attending  to  his  own  affairs. 

The  hint  was  not  thrown  away,  and 
the  Englishman  curbed  his  curiosity  until 
he  encountered  the  great  man  himself 
again :  of  that  saturnine  sentimentalist 
he  made  unavailing  enquiry,  and  went 
back  to  his  burrow  among  the  leaves 
determined  to  invade  the  village  on  his 
own  account  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
For  that  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  Gil 
Navarro  called  him  up  from  his  place  in 
the  trenches  on  the  following  morning, 
and,  having  led  him  apart,  spoke  subtly 
thus : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
confers  a  favour,  **  I  have  need  of  a  man 
of  nerve — to  make  for  me  a  mission  of 
importance." 

Eccles  bowed.  "  I  myself  am  such  a 
man,"  he  answered  modestly. 

The  Carancho  eyed  him  approvingly, 
and  almost  repented  of  his  purpose,  but 
Eccles  alone  of  all  his  followers  had  not 
been  present  at  the  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate messenger  from  San  Javier,  and 
might  therefore  be  trusted  to  play  the  part 
required  of  him. 

"Will  you  walk  up  to  the  walls  of  that 
foredamned  village,  under  a  white  flag, 
and  tell  the  Intendente  that  I  repeat  my 
offer  for  the  last  time  ? "  the  outlaw 
asked,  "  and  tell  him  also  that  if  he 
refuse  it  I  shall  surely  keep  my  dogs 
from  food  until  I  march  in,  giving  no 
quarter." 

"  I  will,"  answered  Eccles  the  English- 
man, with  great  outward  composure. 

"Then  go — with  God,"  said  the  in- 
surgent leader,  in  the  idiom  that  is  used 
indifferently  to  speed  the  parting  guest. 
"  I  shall  stop  the  firing  for  a  space." 

Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  providing  the  envoy  with  a  banner 
of  reasonable  whiteness,  but  Eccles 
obligingly  sacrificed  his  own  and  only 
shirt  for  the  purpose ;  and,  with  that 
aflutter  upon  a  broken  lance-shaft,  set 
out  upon   his  perilous  enterprise  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  much  covert  laughter 
on  the  part  of  his  comrades. 

A  long-range  shot  from  the  village 
sang  past  him,  and  he  halted  for  a 
moment  to  wave  his  emblem  of  peace 
and  good-will ;  he  also  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  light  a  cigarette. 

The  troops  in  the  Government  trenches 
saw  him  coming,  and,  grateful  for  the 
temporary  lull  in  the  attack,  held  their 
own  fire  for  the  time  being.  In  the 
distance  the  Carrion-Hawk,  a  pair  of 
Zeiss  glasses  glued  to  his  eyes,  observed 
his  progress  anxiously. 

It  was  really  a  matter  of  moment  to 
that  worthy  that  he  should  attain  his 
object  without  delay  :  he  and  his  men 
were  needed  elsewhere.  The  sacking  of 
San  Javier  would  earn  him  reprobation 
rather  than  praise  from  the  revolutionary 
Junta  ;  but  **  Dead  or  alive  she  shall  be 
mine  !  **  said  Gil  Navarro  to  himself,  and 
swore  sulphurously  as  he  heard  the  hot 
fire  that  had  been  re-opened  upon  his 
luckless  emissary. 

Eccles  fell  forward  upon  his  face  and 
lay  prone  for  a  moment ;  staggered  to 
his  feet,  stumbled,  struggled  forward 
again,  and,  falling  finally,  rose  no  more. 

El  Carancho's  teeth  met  through  his 
lower  lip,  and  he  strode  along  his  lines 
spitting  crimsonly. 

•*  Make  fire  again,  my  sons,'*  he  said, 
sternly  ;  "  we  have  lost  a  good  man,  and 
those  pigs  must  pay  for  him  !  " 

As  long  as  daylight  lasted  he  wan- 
dered up  and  down  like  a  man  dis- 
traught, but  his  brain  was  busy,  and 
when  the  time  came  he  despatched  a 
party  of  picked  men  into  the  darkness 
with  orders  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
the  village  at  all  costs.  While  those 
were  at  their  work,  he  himself  set  out 
with  others,  and  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  achieve  his  purpose  in  person,  only 
withdrawing  after  a  most  notable  en- 
counter, in  the  course  of  which  San 
Javier  lost  its  military  head  and  not  a 
few  of  its  civilian  members. 

His  feint  attack  was  also  worsted 
with  considerable  loss  to  both  sides  and 
without  having  been  able  to  accomplish 
its  object :  it  had,  however,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  account,  made  mincemeat 
of  the  Intendente.    El  Carancho  declared 


himself  well  satisfied  with  the  night's 
work,  and,  having  ordered  that  a  couple 
of  oxen  should  be  roasted  in  their  hides, 
bade  his  dependants  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry  during  a  twenty-four  hours'  armis- 
tice :  he  himself  lay  down  at  a  distance 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees  to  nurse  a 
wounded  arm  and  lay  fresh  plans  for  the 
future :  upon  a  branch  above  him  he 
hung  the  head  that  had  once  graced  the 
shoulders  of  the  Mr.  Captain  O'Connor. 

Anthony  Eccles  lay  at  all  his  length 
in  a  canvas  stretcher  up)on  a  table 
cleanly-scrubbed  but  stained  indelibly  ; 
two  vessels,  full  of  liquid  fat  wherein 
floated  some  feebly-flaming  strands  of 
cotton,  cast  an  uncertain  light  upon 
his  face  ;  above  there  was  the  torn 
thatch  of  a  roof,  begrimed  by  their 
smoke ;  the  thick  air  was  alive  with 
groans  and  curses. 

A  woman  bending  over  him  placed  a 
reluctant  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"  He  does  not  die  yet,  this  bandit  that 
they  have  brought  us,"  slie  remarked  to 
a  companion  busy  behind  her. 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes 
very  widely  and  winked  :  the  woman 
started  back  in  alarm  and  turned  towards 
the  Little  Sister  Tula. 

"  Behold,  then "  she  exclaimed,  and 

the  Sister  looked  round  with  lifeless 
eyes  even  as  the  almost  defunct  sat  up 
and  swung  himself  off  the  table. 

*'  Gertrude  !  "  cried  Anthony  Eccles,  in 
a  voice  which  charged  the  curt  word 
with  a  long  story. 

The  Miss  Maruja  sprang  forward  in 
time  to  catch  her  friend  as  she  fell,  and 
Eccles  helped  her  to  carry  the  inanimate 
form  across  to  a  dark  corner  which  had 
been  curtained  off  as  sleeping  accommo- 
dation for  the  Sister.  They  laid  their 
burden  on  the  ragged  matting  that  was 
all  the  couch  available,  and,  after  a  few 
hurried  words  of  explanation,  he  went 
out  into  the  light  again,  turning  his 
attention  to  the  wounded. 

The  church  was  filling  rapidly,  and, 
before  midnight,  the  pavement  beneath 
its  porch  was  covered  with  the  dead  and 
dying  for  whom  there  was  no  room 
under  the  roof  itself.  The  Miss  Maruja, 
having  done  what  she  could  for  her  sister 
in  sorrow,  came  and  went  among  these 
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horrors  haggardly  until  the  headless 
corpse  of  the  commandant  was  carried 
up  the  steps  and  laid  at  her  feet ;  then 
she  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  space, 
staring  blindly  at  its  soaked  blue  tunic, 
its  clenched  hands,  its  high-heeled,  patent- 
leather  boots. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased  all  that 
remained  of  her  father  was  laid  beside  it, 
and  thereafter  she  disappeared. 

Anthony  Eccles  called  upon  her  in  vain 
as  he  strove  to  withstand  the  mob  of 
villagers  which  had  broken  in  upon  him, 
trampling  down  the  wounded  without 
pity,  clamouring  for  the  carcass  of  the 
English  Sister  that  they  might  send  it 
out  to  the  Carancho  forthwith  and  so 
save  their  own  skins. 

They  ransacked  every  corner  of  the 
church,  without  result,  and,  when  I'xcles 
saw  that  neither  of  the  women  was  there, 
he  broke  back  through  them,  his  eyes 
blazing  madly  ;  but  he  knew  that  nothing 
he  could  do  would  stay  them  in  their 
purpose,  and  ran  tremblingly  towards  the 
trenches  in  the  hope  of  securing  pro- 
tection for  the  Sister  from  the  soldiery 
she  had  been  sent  to  serve. 

One  o'clock  clanged  from  the  belfry 
behind  him  as  he  raced  down  the  long 
street  that  led  to  the  earthen  ramparts  : 
he  could  hear  loud  laughter  ahead,  and 
saw  little  lights  where  the  watchers  were 
striking  matches;  but  all  hope  died  in 
his  heart  as  he  learned,  from  the  first 
ragged  ruffian  he  chanced  across,  the 
motive  of  their  untimely  mirth 

"There  is  no  more  need,  se/ToK,'*  said 
that  hero,  *'  to  trouble  about  the  Sister. 
She  has  already  betaken  herself  out  of 
harm's  way — from  us." 

**  Whither  ?  "  asked  Eccles  hoarselv,  a 
horrible  pain  at  his  throat. 

"  She  crossed  over  to  the  Carancho's 
camp,"  the  linesman  answered,  "  a  good 
half-hour  ago." 

The  Little  Sister  Tula,  once  Gertrude 
Ffrench,  the  daughter  of  a  God-fearing 
Irish  family,  which  has  always  prided 
itself  upon  its  Catholicism,  was  greatly 
given  to  self-sacrifice.  Eccles,  the  Pro- 
testant, had  tried  for  long  to  teach  her 
that  love  is— or  should  be — stronger  than 
fear,  but,  her  spiritual  advisers  having 
got  wind  of  his  contentions  and  contra- 


dicted them  root  and  branch,  she  had 
meekly  consented  to  be  shipped  abroad, 
beyond  reach  of  his  reasoning. 

The  Foreign  Legion  of  her  Church 
had  been  on4y  too  pleased  to  enlist  a 
Ffrench,  and,  after  the  great  gates  of 
the  far-off  convent  had  closed  behind 
her,  she  had  felt  finally  safe  within  the 
fold  ;  but  she  did  not  yet  know  the 
wolf-like  nature  of  man,  as  exemplified 
in  Anthony  Eccles. 

The  shock  of  seeing  him  again  so 
suddenly,  in  such  surroundings,  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and,  when  she 
came  to  herself,  she  could  by  no  means 
recall  the  more  immediate  past.  She  was 
lying,  half-dressed,  on  a  bare  bed  within 
a  darkened  room  ;  the  silence  without 
was  broken  by  occasional  outbursts  of 
tumult ;  she  could  hear  harsh  voices 
howling  her  own  name,  and,  listening 
intently,  learned  from  these  the  fate  iu 
store  for  her. 

She  shrank  back,  shuddering,  and 
closed  her  eyes  again  for  a  space. 

The  Miss  Maruja  came  in  carrying  a 
candle,  her  face  full  of  impotent  anguish  : 
to  her  the  Sister  spoke  swiftly,  with  white 
lips. 

**  I  will  go,"  she  said,  "  if  that  is  the 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  the  safety 
of  San  Javier.  Give  me  my  gown  and 
hood,  and  I  will  go." 

The  Miss  Maruja  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side. **  Libten,  Little  Sister,"  said  she. 
"  There  are  two  horses  standing  saddled 
by  the  gate.  The — the  clothes  also  are  in 
the  next  room.  Go — if  you  must — alone, 
and  take  the  horses  with  you — you  may 
need  them  both  ;  but  first  drink  this." 

She  gave  her  a  soothing  draught,  and 
stayed  beside  her  for  a  time  without 
speaking. 

A  little  later  the  Sister  stepf)ed  out 
into  the  street  before  the  Intendente's 
house,  and,  slipping  quietly  away  under 
the  shadows  of  the  houses,  started  afoot 
for  the  enemy's  camp." 

**  1  shall  need  no  horses,"  she  said  to 
herself  sickly. 

**  Send  her  in  here  to  me,"  said  the 
Carancho  from  his  couch  among  the 
trees  when  he  was  told  that  she  had 
surrendered;  "and,  look  you — keep  well 
without  the  wood  till  daybreak." 
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"  Come  hither,  little  Little  Sister,  and 
bind  me   up   this   arm    of   mine    that 

The  woman,  who  had  been  waiting 
with  bowed  head  to  learn  his  pleasure, 
stepped  forward  among  the  shadows. 
The  men  who  had  brought  her  in  turned 
back  to  their  fires  in  the  open,  laughing 
carelessly  at  jests  that  scorched  her  soul 
as  she  heard  them. 

"This  way,"  cried  the  Carrion-Hawk, 
raising  himself  again  on  his  elbow  as 
the  approaching  footsteps  faltered. 

"Beware  of  that  bough — it  bears 
unsightly  truit." 

She  shrank  aside  and  hurried  past  the 
horror  she  had  found  in  front  of  her. 
The  Hawk  held  out  his  arms,  and,  as  she 
felt  on  her  knees  before  him  without  a 
word,  the  long,  keen  knife  at  her  garter 
pricked  her  ankle. 

Gil  Navarro  died  like  a  dog  after  he 
had  seen  the  Sister  who  had  smitten  him 
shot  down,  and  the  two  dogs,  tethered 
beside  him,  feasted  funereally  while  his 
leaderless  comrades  were  still  galloping 
wildly  from  the  spot. 

Anthony  Eccles,  too  late  to  save  her, 
saw  from  afar,  as  he  ran  towards  the 
great  fire  which  had  been  built  up  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  slight  black 
figure  standing  stilRy  against  a  tree, 
facing  the  muzzles  of  many  rifles. 

A  crackling  volley  rang  out  on  the 
night,  and  he  too  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

It  was  still  dark  when  he  recovered 
consciousness,  and,  pursuing  his  way  in 
silent  agony,  found  the  camp  deserted. 

He  turned  his  tired  feet  towards  the 
fatal  tree,  and,  seeing  dimly  under  it 
that  which  he  was  seeking,  sat  beside 
the  shattered  body  till  day  broke. 


Then  he  rose,  picked  a  shovel  out  of 
the  nearest  trench,  and  set  himself  to  dig 
deeply. 

Stooping  to  dislodge  a  stone  entangled 
in  the  thick  roots,  he  heard  footsteps 
above  him,  and,  rising  hurriedly,  was 
aware  of  the  dead  Sister's  face  peering 
down  upon  him.  He  sprang  up  out  of 
the  earth,  his  eyes  full  of  horror,  and 
halted,  shaking  speechlessly,  on  the  edge 
of  the  pit  he  had  dug. 

Over  against  him  stood  a  slim  boy, 
booted  and  spurred  for  travel,  who  also 
stared,  without  speaking.  Two  horses, 
standing  at  a  distance,  were  cropping 
the  trampled  grass,  breathing  steamily 
in  the  still  cold  of  dawn. 

The  boy's  lips  trembled.  "Tony!" 
he  said,  in  a  tense  whisper,  holding  out 
his  hands. 

They  turned  over  with  reverent  care 
the  poor  corpse,  still  lying,  face  down- 
wards, where  it  had  fallen.  The  folds 
of  the  crushed  white  hood  dropped  back 
and  Anthony  Eccles  groaned  aloud  as  he 
looked  into  the  wide,  unseeing  eyes  of 
the  Miss  Maruja. 

He  buried  her  there,  with  the  head  of 
the  Mr.  Captain  O'Connor  in  her  hands, 
and,  leaving  the  Carancho's  dogs  still 
mumbling  some  shapeless  horror  within 
the  wood,  rode  off  towards  the  frontier 
beside  the  boy  who  had  once  been 
Gertrude  Ffrench,  the  Little  Sister 
Tula. 

The  stone  stands  by  itself  within  a 
clump  of  trees  that  looks  down  upon 
San  Javier,  and  many  pious  pilgrims 
besides  myself  have  studied  its  inscrip- 
tion blinkingly  ;  but  only  we  three, 
Eccles,  his  wife,  and  I,  know  who  lies 
beneath  it. 


No.  37.      April   1906. 


By  OSCAR  PARKER. 


IT  is  not  a  very  wild  notion  that  "  Tlie 
Heroic  Stubbs"  was  written  to  order, 
since  tlie  title  role  fits  Mr.  James 
Welch  so  snugly  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  must  have  measured  him  (or  it.  The 
dapper  little  bootmaker,  with  a  soul 
many  degrees  above  his  station,  squire  of 
distressed  dames,  immaculate  Sir  Galahad 
in  silk  hat  and  frock  coat,  practical  chape- 
ron to  ladies  with  an  awkward  facility 
for  compromising  themselves, performing 
deeds  of  derring-do,  and  afterwards  un- 
complainingly slipping  back  into  the  un- 
romantic  and  forgotten  shopman,  is  both 
a  pathetic  and  a  humorous  figure.  Those 
who  know  the  manner  of  Mr.  Welch — as 
what  playgoer  does  not  ? — can  close  the 
eyes  and  picture  him  in  his  own  shop  in 
Piccadilly  measuring  the  dainty  foot  of 
Lady  Hermione,  his  subdued  and  deferen- 
tial air  towards  his  aristocratic  cus- 
tomers, his  suavity,  his  bustling  alacrity, 
his  complacent  puffing  of  his  wares.  Nor 
is  it  impossible,  though  it  lays  some  tax 
upon  our  sense  of  congruiiy,  that  the 
little  shopman  should  rise  to  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  gallant  deeds  ;  that 
under  his  plebeian  manners  high  romance 
lurks,  spurring  him  to  such  doughty 
achievements  as  hiring  special  trains, 
rescuing  titled  ladies  from  the  wiles  of 
wicked  snarers  and  from  watery  graves, 
and,  most  heroic  of  all,  from  the  rapacity 
of  society  reporters  seeking  "  snappy " 
copy.  But  Mr.  Stubbs  not  only  invites, 
but  goes  dashing  through,  these  ad- 
ventures with  the  most  plausibly  earnest 
air  possible,  and  at  the  end  even  makes 
us  not  a  little  sorry  that  he  is  left  with 
no  more  tangible  reward  than  the  feeling 
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that  he  would  willingly  do  it  all  again 
if  he  had  to. 

Besides  the  heroic  Stubbs,  and  the 
clever  sketch  of  a  landlord  by  Mr.  E. 
DagnaJl,  the  Lady  Hermione  Candlish  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  is  the  only  spe- 
cially noteworthy  part  in  the  play,  and 
Lady  Hermione,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  drawn 
her,isnot  a  prepossessing  figure.  She  drifts 
into  a  most  compromising  situation  with 
no  excuse  apparently  beyond  a  romantic 
nature  and  an  inexcusable  ignorance.  It 
is  only  when  we  regard  her  through  the 
fervid  adoration  of  Mr.  Stubbs  that  we  feel 
disposed  to  admit  her  claim  to  be  cham- 
pioned at  all.  Practically,  therefore, 
"The  Heroic  Stubbs"  is  a  one-part 
play — neither  honest  comedy  nor  honest 
farce.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and  Mr.  James 
Welch  have,  between  them,  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  genuinely  romantic  atmo- 
sphere to  the  little  bootmaker's  cham- 
pionship, all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  the  contrast  between 
the  visible  Stubbs  and  his  achievements* 
is  all  the  time  suggesting  the  broad 
effects  of  farce. 

Another  reflection  that  occurs  to  one  is 
whether  Mr.  Jones  has  become  so  in- 
fatuated with  the  device  of  the  com- 
promised woman  as  the  foundation  of  a 
dramatic  plot  that  he  cannot  escape 
from  it.  It  figures  in  all  his  later  work, 
and  suggests  limitations  of  inventive 
power  I  am  loth  to  believe  possible. 

A  new  one-act  play  was  also  put  on  at 
Terry's,  entitled  "The  Younger  Genera- 
tion," the  author  of  which  is  Miss  Netta 
Syrett,   who,    it    may    be   remembered. 
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gained  the  distinction  of  first  place  for  a 
four-act  play  in  a  competition  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Playgoers*  Club.  Her  work 
was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
at  a  matinee  performance,  in  which  both 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Tree  apf)eared,  and 
it  achieved  some  success.  "  The  Younger 
Generation"  is,  of  course,  a  less  ambi- 
tious effort,  but  it  had  the  honour  of 
professional  recognition  in  this  inclusion 
in  the  evening  play-bill  of  a  West-end 
Theatre,  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
author.  The  piece  is  slight,  but  has  a 
motive  of  real  human  interest,  the 
pathetic  interest  of  that  moment  when  a 
woman  first  realises  that  she  must  abdi- 
cate her  reign  over  the  hearts  of  men  to 
the  more  youthful  charm  of  her  daughter. 
In  Miss  Syrett's  play  the  mother,  now  a 
widow,  had,  before  her  marriage,  an 
ardent  lover  in  one  who  is  now  Major 
Blake.  He  has  just  returned  from  long 
service  in  India,  and  has  announced  his 
purpose  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
who  awaits  his  coming  with  a  heart 
stirred  by  the  old  and  unforgotten 
romance.  But  she  learns  soon  that  a 
new  romance  has  sprung  into  existence 
between  Major  Blake  and  her  daughter, 
MoUie,  and  after  one  protesting  outburst, 
she  accepts  the  effacement. 


If  Mr.  Paul  Rubens  has  not  achieved  a 
work  of  genius  in  "  Mr.  Popple,"  now 
running  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  he 
has  accomplished  what  very  few  can 
boast  of  in  the  history  of  the  stage — he 
has  evolved  a  successful  musical  play, 
plot,  dialogue,  lyrics  and  music,  unaided. 
Instead  of  the  usual  miscellaneous  colla- 
boration under  the  direction  of  the 
impresarioy  in  the  course  of  which  the 
original  figure  of  the  scenario  gets  twisted 
and  moulded,  padded  here  and  depleted 
there,  until  the  author  of  its  being  would 
require  a  fresh  introduction  to  recognise 
his  offspring,  we  have  in  "  Mr.  Popple  " 
the  work  of  one  mind  (assuming  it  has 
not  been  coerced),  and  the  result  ought  to 
gain  thereby  in  homogeneity.  At  all 
events,  the  critic  knows  where  to  fasten 
the  responsibility  ;  he  does  not  feel  that 
his  remarks  are  directed  at  a  kind  of 
unincorporate     syndicate.       It     always 


increases  the  interest  of  the  game  to  be 
able  to  commend  or  to  attack  a  real 
entity  rather  than  a  shadow. 

Now  "  Mr.  Popple "  has  a  distinctly 
good  basis,  a  true  comedy  basis,  in  place 
of  the  fantastic  outcome  of  delirium 
which  usually  forms  the  plot  of  a  musical 
extravaganza.  This  is  not,  of  course, 
the  first  time  the  playwright  has  recog- 
nised that  humour  may  be  invoked  from 
the  inex|>erience  of  the  country  greenhorn 
in  the  ways  and  manners  of  London  life  ; 
but  Mr.  G.  P.  Huntley's  Freddy  Popple 
is  not  the  rustic  boor  of  stage  fiction. 
He  is  a  very  robust  sj)ecimen  of  Corydon, 
with  a  fairly  level  head,  a  quick  eye  for 
a  pretty  fare,  and  an  engagingly  open 
nature.  Mr.  Rubens,  rather  heartlessly, 
plunges  him  into  a  very  gay  and  frivolous 
set,  of  which  the  moving  spirit  is  an 
actress.  La  Bolero,  supported  by  a  strong 
contingent  of  ladies  attached  to  the 
Charity  Theatre.  Mr.  Popple  is  regarded 
as  fair  game  by  this  irrepressible  sister- 
hood, and  passes  through  his  novitiate 
with  a  sturdy  and  diverting  blindness 
to  tbe  fact  that  he  is  being  played  upon. 
The  weakness  of  "  Mr.  Popple,"  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  is  the  absence  of  any 
substantial  plot.  The  hero  passes  through 
a  series  of  more  or  less  tumultuous  and 
more  or  less  amusing  experiences,  becomes 
innocently  smitten  twice  or  thrice  with 
the  impossible  girl,  and  comes  out  of  it 
at  the  end  without  any  entanglements, 
wise  or  unwise,  and  so  goes  back  to  his 
Ippleton  "on  the  branch  line"  with  a 
pleasant  fund  of  recollections,  but  nothing 
more.  Miss  Ethel  Irving  plays  La  Bolero 
with  just  the  right  emphasis;  the  music 
is  bright  and  melodious,  and  the  play  is 
adequately  staged. 


The  illusive  art  by  which  the  manage- 
ment at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  preserve 
the  poetic  charm  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  is  well  worth  analysis. 
The  average  playgoer  does  not  subject 
his  emotions  to  any  such  process  ;  for 
him  the  general  effect  suffices.  He  is 
pleased  or  displeased,  attracted  or 
repelled,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  reason 
why.  But  that  one  of  Shakespeare's 
idyllic  fantasies  should  in  our  day  reach 
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a  continuous  run  of  over  a  hundred 
performances,  must  be  due  to  a  rare 
perfection  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  any  serious  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  revival  must  ask  the  question, 
Why  is  it  so  perfect  ?  In  a  flatly  prosaic 
age,  when  few  read  poetry  and  nobody 
quotes  it,  when  the  only  illusion  that 
thrives  is  occult  mysticism,  when  even 
our  children  abjure  the  cult  of  Santa 
Claus  and  fairy- lore  has  become  folk- 
lore— science  instead  of  romance — that 
a  hundred  and  more  audiences  should 
sit  entranced  before  a  fairy  play  is  a 
phenomenon  that  requires  accounting  for. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  quite  so 
blase  as  we  pretend,  but  we  are  more 
exacting  critics  of  the  enseiyible.  When 
Peter  Pan  compels  us  to  avow  a  belief 
in  fairies,  it  is  a  concession  on  our  part 
to  art,  not  to  humbug  ;  and  it  is  the 
artistic  wholeness  of  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  that  enchants  us  at  the 
Adelphi.  The  production  is  an  enchant- 
ment— there  is  no  better  word  for  it.  It 
has  the  fascination  of  perfect  harmony. 
The  poetry  of  the  text,  Mendelssohn's 
exquisite  music,  the  fairy  revels,  the 
setting,  even  the  management  of  the 
lighting — as  witness  that  lovely  sunrise 
effect  in  the  third  act — all  tone  into  one 
gracious  harmony.  There  is  nothing  for 
the  most  captious  critic  to  grumble  at, 
and,  if  there  were,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  complain,  so  evidently  has  the 
utmost  p>ains  been  taken,  and  the  nicest 
sense  of  proportion  and  unerring  taste 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  production. 
1  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
sincerity  seems  the  keynote  to  all  the 
Adelphi  productions  under  its  present 
management,  and  it  becomes  more 
evident  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  company  at  the 
Adelphi  is  ever  stung  with  the  poison 
of  jealousy  or  envy  ;  but  all  outward 
symptoms  indicate  that  art  stands  first 
in  the  regard  of  every  member. 

The  caste  at  the  Adelphi  is  excep- 
tionally adequate.  Miss  Lily  Brayton 
is  Helena.  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
in  London  among  our  younger  actresses 
one  more  versatile  than  Miss  Brayton  ; 
for  consider  that  she  has  taken,  under 
the  present  Adelphi  management,  and  in 


every  case  with  distinction,  such  diverse 
parts  as  Ophelia,  Katherine  in  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  and  now  Helena,  to  name 
the  chief  impersonations.  Her  Helena  is 
delightfully  feminine.  In  her  love-sick 
plaints  at  cruel  fortune's  largesse  to 
Hermia,  **  Through  Athens  I  am  thought 
as  fair  as  she.  But  what  of  that? 
Demetrius  thinks  not  so  " ;  in  her  angry 
resentment,  when,  after  Puck's  inter- 
vention, both  Demetrius  and  Lysander 
turn  from  Hermia  to  her,  and  she  con- 
strues all  three  to  be  in  league  to  mock 
her ;  in  her  quarrel  with  Hermia,  and  in 
her  show  of  womanly  timidity,  she  is 
the  character  to  the  life.  Miss  Frances 
Dillon  makes  a  charming  Hermia  also, 
and  if  Lysander  and  Demetrius  are  not 
quite  so  convincing,  it  is,  perhaps, 
because  the  parts  have  less  opportunity 
of  distinction.  Mr.  Walter  Hampden  is 
almost  too  staid  and  dignified  an  Oberon, 
more  of  a  mortal  than  a  fairy  king ;  but 
the  Puck  of  Miss  Ferrar  is  as  impish  and 
blithe  a  mischief-maker  as  one  could 
wish  for.  Unlike  most  Pucks,  too,  she 
speaks  the  lines  clearly,  effectively,  and 
with  point. 

A  word  as  to  the  comic  element  in 
the  play.  It  is  taken  as  broad  farce, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self could  have  meant  it  otherwise.  The 
"  hard-handed  men  "  of  Athens,  "  which 
never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now," 
could  not  do  other  than  make  a  farce  of 
what  they  undertook.  But  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  seem  in  earnest,  and 
Bottom  and  his  associates  in  the  Adelphi 
revival  are  impressively  in  earnest,  not 
for  a  moment  conscious  of  their  folly. 
Mr.  Oscar  Asche  is  an  ideal  Bottom,  thick- 
witted  and  jocund,  as  full  of  conceit  as 
of  flesh,  enjoying  the  frolic  like  an  over- 
grown boy.  That  the  Ducal  Court  of 
Athens  should  give  heed  to  such  a  com- 
pany of  players  is  not  incongruous,  for,  as 
Theseus  justifies  his  compliance,  nothing 
"can  be  amiss  when  simpleness  and  duty 
tender  it." 


The  new  Aldwych  brings  theatre  con- 
struction to  seemingly  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  ;  at  least,  1  should  not  know 
where   to  suggest   an  improvement.     So 
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admirable  is  the  pitch  of  the  seats  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  that  even  the  matinee 
hat  becomes  a  negligeable  quantity.  The 
decoration  is  warm,  cosy,  restful ;  the 
corridors,  stairways  and  saloon  are  spa- 
cious, even  imposing,  and  visitors  may 
feel  themselves  almost  pampered,  lapped 
in  tasteful  luxury,  "  with  nothing  what- 
ever to  grumble  at."  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks 
has  an  ideal  play-house. 

He    has    started    with  "  Bluebell,"  of 
Vaudeville  fame  ;    the    best    of    the  old 
features  retained,  and  new  ones  imposed 
on  the  ground  plan.     April  is  a  far  cry 
from    last    Christmas,  when  "  Bluebell  " 
was  put  on  for  the  holiday  time,  but  the 
play  has  exceptional  running  powers,  as 
history  has  proved  and  is  proving  again. 
That    is  not  to   be  wondered  at.     The 
story,  so  Dickens-like  in  sentiment,  takes 
captive  the  average  imagination  and  our 
charity  is  broad  enough,  thank  heaven  ! 
not  to  grudge  the  flower  girl  and  shoe- 
black a  visit  to    Fairyland.     Then  Mr. 
Hicks,  with  his  vitality,  his  gaiety,  his 
songs  and  his  dances,  could  put  life  into  a 
stone,  and  Miss  Terriss,  admirable  help- 
meet, makes  an  adoring  cavalier  of  every 
man  in  the  audience,  while  every  woman 
cheerfully    forgives    her.     And  the  fairy 
scene i  are  dainty  ;  the  sleepy  king  is  most 
agonisingly    somnolent,  the    cock-robin 
episode    redolent    of    nursery    memoirs, 
Mr.    Walter   Slaughter's    music    full    of 
melody,  the    i>ath    of    "  Bluebell "    beset 
with  such  hardships  as  keep  the  mind  on 
an  awful  rack  of  doubt  till  the  bells  clang 
a  jHsal  that  might  awaken  seven  sleepers 
at  once.     It  may  be  fantastic  and  juve- 
nile and  incongruous,  but  after  all  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  drama,  and  it  is  very 
amusing  and  bright  and  cheery,  and  the 
house  is  crowded,  and  we  go  away  con- 
tent, young  and  old.  It  is  a  treat  to  have 
Mr.    Hicks    and    Miss   Terriss    with    us 
again  ;  they  add  to  the  gaiety  of  London, 
make  tlie  winter  seem  endurable  and  the 
summers  sunnier,  and  they  are  so  charm- 
ingly housed  that  they  must  be  templed 
to  stay.    I  hope  they  have  a  very  graceful 
craft  on  the  stocks  ready  to  launch  in  the 
wake  of  "  Bluebell." 

**  Peter    Pan  "  is,  as  1   write,  rapidly 


mounting    up    the    score    in    its    third 
**  century."    I  was  curious  to  sec  whether 
first    impressions   of  this   very   original 
and    daring    experiment   would   persist 
up>on  a  second  hearing,  a  year  later  than 
the  first,  and   accordingly   I    have   just 
spent  three  hours  with  Peter  and  Wendy 
and  the  lost  boys  of  "  Never-never-never- 
land."      That    curiosity     was    all     the 
stronger    because    recently    I    read    an 
American  critic's  opinion  of  the  play  on 
its  production  this  winter  in  New  York, 
and  the  American  critic's  remarks  were 
acid.     He  found  the  play  •*  mystifyingly 
unsatisfactory" — "  the  sort  of  fairy  story 
that    renders    a   key    necessary" — "far- 
fetched  and    complicated,"  and,  to  his 
mind,    Peter    Pan    did    nothing    "that 
awoke  that  juvenile  appreciation  latent 
in   most    grown-ups."     I   am   sorry    for 
that  critic ;  sorry  that  life  has  deposited 
so   many  stony  strata   of  hard   facts  in 
his   mind    that   the   volatile   essence  of 
his  childhood  imagination  has  no  chance 
to   struggle    through   into    memory.     If 
you    once    set    out    to   explain    "  Peter 
Pan  "  in  cold  blood,  and  ask  what  this 
means  and  what  that  signifies,  you  are 
lost.     No   one   child  ever   dreamed  the 
precise  ecstasies  that  unfold    themselves 
in  the  progress  of  this  particular  fantasy; 
but  why  should  adult  audiences  fill  the 
theatre    here   and  in  New    York — for  it 
is  equally  a  success  in  both  cities— day 
after  day,  but  that  Mr.  Barrie  plays  uix)n 
an  almost  universal  chord  of  sympathy 
with    this   attempt    to   recall — not    the 
actual    visions    of    childhood,  but    the 
whole  mental  life    of    the    child,  when 
reality    and    dreams    merge    into     one 
another.     I  found  myself  on  the  second 
trial  just  as  much  of  a  sentimentalist  as 
on  the  first,  and  in  truth  rather  disposed 
to  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  water  scene 
in  act   three,  **  The   Marooners*  Kock,  or 
the   Mermaid's   Lagoon,"  because  it  was 
not  in  tlie  original,  which  was  (juite  too 
I^erfect   to  allow    of    emendation.     Miss 
Cecilia  Loftus  is  Peter  Pan  this  season. 
Excellent    but   hardlv  better  than  Miss 
Nina    Boucicault,  who,  in  creating  the 
part   last  year,  was  such  a  delightfully 
petulant,  eager,  capricious  and  imagina- 
tive embodiment  of  boyhood. 
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To  aDyone  .unaccustomed  to  the 
western  coast  of  Hindustan,  the 
break  of  the  south-wesl  monsoon 
there  is  astonishing  and  inexplicable. 
Where  all  the  rain  comes  from,  it  is 
difTicult  to  imagine,  and  ^hy  the  dark 
high  heavy  clouds  should  wait  until  they 
reach  the  land,  before  they  burst  into 
torrents  of  rain,  is  puzzling. 

The  fact  is  the  Nilgiri  mountains  catch 
the  vapours  that  come  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  detain  them  whilst  they  distil 
into  rain,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
extreme  wet  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hills  in  the  month  of  June,  whilst  on 
the  eastern  side,  everything  is  arid  and 
burnt  up. 

It  was  in  just  such  weather  as  this  that 
Holmes  and  Dr.  (irant  were  sitting  in  the 
verandah  of  their  bungalow  at  Ootaca- 
mund  in  the  Nilgiris,  when  they  saw  a 
very  young-looking  man,  whom  we  will 
call  Norman,  cantering  up  the  drive  to 
the  house. 

After  the  usual  greetings,  the  latter 
informed  them,  without  getting  off  his 
nag,  that  he  had  just  heard  of  a  man- 
eating  tigress  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hills,  and  wanted  to  know  if  Holmes 
would  care  to  come  with  him  and  try  to 
kill  her ! 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Holmes. 

"Come  oft,  Norman,"  interrupted  Dr. 
Grant,  "  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Do  not  let  your  people  hear,"  said 
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Norman.  "They  tell  one  man,  and  he 
tells  another,  and  it  all  makes  a  great 
fuss ;  so  please  say  nothing  to  anyone. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  these  hills  there  is 
an  old  ghiit,  called  the  Tullamullay  Ghdt, 
with  a  road  on  it,  which  at  one  time  was 
much  used,  but  has  now  fallen  out  of 
repair,  and  my  men  tell  me  that  a  man- 
eating  tigress,  that  used  to  frequent  it 
and  had  disappeared  for  more  than  a 
year,  has  turned  up  again,  and  the  road 
is  practically  deserted.  She  has  brought 
back  a  cub  with  her.  These  man-eaters 
seldom  have  cubs  with  them,  but 
when  they  have,  they  are  fearfully 
destructive." 

"  How  does  your  fellow  know  that  it 
is  the  same  tigress  ?  "  enquired  Dr. 
( irant. 

"She  has  a  short  tail,  and  something 
llie  matter  with  one  ear — so  Mutu,  one 
iif  my  shikaris,  tells  me,  and  he  is  always 
accurate.  She  has  killed  three  people 
within  the  last  month  on  the  gh;'it,  and 
the  last  was  a  lirinjari  boy.  Vou  know 
what  the  lirinjaris  are  ?  No !  Well, 
then,  they  are  grain  merchants,  and  carry 
grain  from  one  district  to  another  on 
bullocks,  in  caravans  of  hundreds.  It 
seems  that  a  large  body  of  these  carriers 
were  coming  down  from  the  Mysore 
country  with  about  two  hundred  bullocks, 
two  daj-s  ago,  when  Ihey  saw  the  cub  at 
the  top  of  the  Ghat,  and  with  sticks  and 
stones  drove  the  tigress  and  her  little  one 
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away,  and  she  went  up  the  hills.    These 
brutes  will  not  face  a  crowd  ;  they  rely 
on  picking  off  a  boy,  or  a  singh 
and  generally  the  last   of  any  string  of 
travellers.    Well,  the  men  got  with  theit 
bullocks  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills  into 
what   they  supposed  safe  open  country, 
when  a  boy  went  back  to  drive  up 
of  the  lagging  oxen,  and  he  was 
seen  again.     That    the  tigress  /ollowed 
the  caravan  down  the  ghat  they  found 
out  afterwards,  for  they  could  see  where 
she   had  seized    the    lad  ()uite  cli 
the   place  at   whi^h    they  hnd 
stopped,   and   also    her   tracks 
here    and    there    a  1 1    the    way 
down.     She  is  as  cunning  as  a 
fox,  and  our  chances  of  getliug 
her  arc  very  small  ;    but  !  have 
a    great    belief    in    my  shikari, 
Senkara,  and    1   am    going   to 
try." 

"1  am  with  you  !  "  said 
Holmes,  all  excitement.  "What 
guns  shall  I  need?" 

"You  bring 
your  smooth- 
bore," replied 
Norman.  "  If  we 
get  a  shot  at  all, 
it  will  be  very 
close,  within  ten 
yards,  and  you 
wilt  have  toshoot 
as  sharp  as  I  saw 
you  knock  over 
snipe  last  cold 
season," 

"You're  a  rash 
boy,  Norman,"  said  tli 
doctor.  "  I  have  hear 
you  say  that  tiger- 
shooting  on  foot  at  all 
is  very  foolish,  nnil 
when  there  are  cubs 
it  is  madness." 

"There  will  be  two  of 
if  you  can't  go  ;  if  she  faces  us,  1  think 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  her." 

"Four,  won't  there,"  said  Holmes, 
"with  your  two  men?" 

"No,  Mutu  will  not  do.  He  is  too 
slow  at  shooting.  The  other  old  man  is 
as  good  at  snipe  as  you  are,  and  the 
fewer  there  are  the  more  likely  she  is  to 


show,  ilnn't  talk  iibout  it,  doctor,  there's 
a  good  fellow,  i  have  sent  on  tents 
and  everything  else,  and  we  will  ride 
down  to  Melapollium  this  afternoon  and 
then  determine  on  the  line  of  campaign. 
of  is  about  twenty 
ad  at  the  bottom  of 


The  ghat  1  tell  yo 
miles  east  of  the  r 
these  hills." 

rnn  they  r 


brute?" 


.1  Gf;i 


"She  never  touches  cattle  or  goats  now, 
doctor,  even  only  human  beings,  and  the  men  could 
not  ]iut  poison  into  them,  even  if  they 
found  their  corpses,  or  if  they  would 
handle  a  dead  bodv,  which  no  Hindu 
will  do." 

"  You  will  be  ready  at  two,"  he  con- 
tinued to  Holmes,  "and  clean  your  gun 
well,  and  have  the  ammunition  in  good 
order  ;  "  and  he  cantered  off. 
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The  two  sportsmen  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Nilgiris  about  six  o'clock  that  even- 
ing, where  they  found  Norman's  shika- 
ries.  The  tents  and  servants  had  gone 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  Mysore  country  by 
another  road,  and  the  camp  would  be 
formed  a  few  miles  from  the  top  of  the 
ghat  the  tigress  frequented. 

"  Mutu  tells  me  that  she  travels  a  great 
deal,"  said  Norman  to  Holmes,  "and 
may  have  gone  further  to  the  east.  There 
is  no  water  nearer  the  ghat  than  the 
Moyaar  river,  and  tigers  must  have  water. 
The  cub  is  about  a  year  old,  and  is  very 
small,  about  the  size  of  a  setter,  with  an 
enormous  head.  The  hill  people  say  that 
they  have  seen  them  both  frequently  of 
late.  The  tigress  always  picks  off  any- 
one who  is  alone,  and  the  cub  often 
spoils  the  game,  for  if  he  shows,  the 
natives  are  up  trees  like  monkeys.  This 
is  how  they  all  know  about  her  short 
tail." 

"  I    wish    she   would   tree    me,"    said 
Holmes. 

"  Ah  1  Mutu  would  have  shot  her  long 
ago,  I  suspect,  if  she  would  approach 
everybody,  and  would  have  made  the 
people  all  about  pay  him  by  this  time, 
for  he  has  been  on  these  ranges  looking 
out  for  me  for  a  long  time.  He  has  seen 
the  cub  on  two  or  three  occasions.  The 
little  brute  is  as  active  as  a  grown  cat." 
"  Why  on  earth  did  he  not  shoot  it  ?  " 
said  Holmes. 

"  If  he  had  done  that,  and  was  not 
up  one  of  those  trees  you  talk  about," 
laughed  Norman,  "  there  would  be  the 
piper  to  pay,  1  can  tell  you." 

The  next  day  the  sportsmen  rode  to 
their  camp.  The  tigress  and  her  cub  had 
been  seen  at  the  top  of  the  ghat  the  day 
before,  but  they  could  not  learn  that  she 
had  killed  anyone.  The  fact  was  that 
the  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  the 
villagers  only  went  in  bodies  of  ten  or 
twelve  men,  even  when  they  fetched  water 
to  cook  with. 

Senkara,  one  of  Norman's  shikaries, 
was  a  north-country  Mahratta,  and  had 
been  in  many  a  tiger  shikar.  At  some 
time,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  in 
driving  out  a  tigress  with  cubs  in  the 
Baroda  country,  the  beast  had  turned 
and  killed  hve  of   the   beaters,  and  he 


was  always  ready  to  tell  the  story,  with 
imprecations  on  the  rajah  who  went 
after  such  game  without  elephants. 

In  the  present  case,  neither  elephants 
nor  men  could  possibly  drive  the  rocky 
ravines  and  sides  of  the  hills  up  which 
the  road  was  cut,  even  if  they  had 
wished  to  do  so. 

"  We  will  walk  down  the  road  about 
three  o'clock,"  said  Norman,  "  and  if  we 
see  the  cub  will  shoot  it,  and  when  the 
dam  comes  at  us,  cut  her  down." 

"  It  is  bad,  Master,  to  shoot  the  little 
one,"  said  the  shikari.  "  If  you  do,  the 
tiger  is  sure  to  maul  and  scratch  some- 
body, if  she  does  no  worse,  and  the 
wounds  from  these  man-eaters  never  heal. 
Their  claws  are  full  of  putrid  flesh  and 
carry  death  with  them." 

"  I  mean  to  try  and  kill  her,  Senkara," 
replied  the  young  man. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
road  leading  down  the  ghat,  they  could 
see  the  flat  country  of  the  Carnatic  far 
below  them,  and  the  blue  gleam  of  the 
river  Bhowani  in  the  distance.  Heavy 
banks  of  clouds  hung  over  the  Nilgiri 
hills,  but  to  all  appearance  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  many  months  on  the  country 
where  they  stood.  It  was  very  hot  and 
sultry,  w^ith  not  a  leaf  moving.  Mutu 
was  waiting  for  them  there.  He  had 
not  seen  anything,  and  his  master  told 
him  to  get  on  some  high  rocks  over- 
looking the  road,  and  from  that  vantage 
point  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  He  and 
Holmes  and  the  shikari,  Senkara,  would 
walk  down  the  road  to  the  bottom  and 
see  what  could  be  done. 

The  ghat  road  had  been  made  at  one 
time  with  great  care,  so  as  to  render  the 
gradient  as  easy  as  possible.  Here  and 
there  was  a  stretch  of  straight  road, 
but  most  of  the  way  was  like  a  cork- 
screw, so  that  in  many  places  when  a 
person  was  on  one  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  road,  if  he  looked  over  the  edge, 
another  part  appeared  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  below  him,  although  it  might  take 
half  an  hour  to  walk  there  by  going  round 
the  bend. 

Much  of  the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the 
hilk  had  been  burnt,  but  the  herbage 
had  never  grown  well  on  the  roadway, 
and  although  it  was  very  dry,  it  had  not 
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been  fired.  The  natives  in  using  the  road 
had  travelled  in  single  file,  so  that  there 
was  only  a  narrow  beaten  track,  and  the 
sportsmen  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
same  plan.  Senkara  went  first,  then 
Holmes,  and  Norman  last.  As  they 
walked  down,  they  were  disappointed 
to  find  that  there  was  hardly  any  jungle 
or  cover  left  on  the  sides  of  the  road  ;  it 
had  all  been  burnt  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  There  were  a  few 
patches  of  long  grass  and  thorns  at 
the  comers,  but  lliry  arrived  ;it  tlie 
bottom  of  the  gh;it  without  having 
seen  even  a  bird;  ilie  whole  country 
seemed  burnt  up  and  deserted. 
There  were  no  men  or  beasts  or 
anything,  and  no  marks  later  than 
those  of  at  least  l  week  before. 

The     men    sat     di'Vvn     '-i    r^^-t    Tnr 

awhile,  for  it 
was  fatiguing 
to  walk  even 
down-hill  in 
the  sultry  heat, 
and  then  pre- 
pared to  walk 
up  again.  As 
they  rose,  Sen- 
kara put  up  bis 
hand  and  lis- 
tened, and  then 
scrutinised  the 
topsof  the  hills 
and  the  beet- 
I  in  g  rocks 
which  towered 
above  their 
heads,  but  ap- 
parently he 
could  not  hear 
anything. 

"What  was  il 

" I  thought  th 
on  the  rocks;  Mutu  would  do  that  if  he 
saw    anything.      There    was  some  such 
noise,  three  times  distinctly." 

They  all  listened  again,  but  the  still- 
ness was  almost  frightening.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  living  about  at 
that  time,  for  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock. 
Fortunately  there  had  been  no  sunshine; 
the  clouds  of  the  monsoon  covered  the 
sky  in  every  direction,  but  the  sultry  heat 
was  sickening. 


The  sportsmen  began  to  go  up  the 
ghat  in  single  file,  in  the  same  order  as 
they  had  come  down,  talking  to  one 
another  somewhat  carelessly,  and  had 
just  readied  the  first  sharp  turn  in 
the  road,  when  the  shikari,  who  was 
leading,  sprang    to    one    side    with    the 


cry— 


"Look  out,  sahib!"  and  stood  with 
at  the  ready,  looking  towards  a 
irge  bunch  of  grass  and  thorny 


■  v>/i„j,^.j':^ 


X 


le    at     the 
of    one   of 


U,  with  their 
i  fixed  on  this 
:e  of  scrub. 


'  said  Norman.  .\fier  a  i 

I  heard  a  slick  rapped      the  shikari 


,vha 


"I  heard  t!iL- 


aidllc 


■■It 


was  a  sort  of  growl  or  burr,  just  like  a 
clock  makes  btfore  it  strikes." 

"l.o()k  ciut  up  that  bend,  Holmes," 
siiid  Norman;  "1  will  guard  the  lower 
way.  Come  into  the  middle,  Senkara," 
and  (hero  wa^  silence  again. 

"lean  see  the  bushes  moving  at  the 
back  of  this  grass  just  in  front  of  us," 
said  Holmes,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Senkara   said  to  his  master,   muttering 
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in    his    great  excitement    in   his   native 
language,  Mahratta — 

"  The  cub  is  at  the  back  of  those  thorns  ; 
the  tigress  is  in  the  grass,  close  in  front 
of  us.  She  would  sneak  away  if  it  was 
not  for  the  cub.  If  it  comes  out  she  will 
be  on  us,  great  sir,  in  an  instant." 

Norman  made  no  reply.  After  waiting 
for  what  appeared  an  age,  he  told  the 
shikari  to  give  him  a  large  stone. 

"  Shoot  quick.  Holmes  !  "  he  said,  as 
he  threw  the  missile  beyond  the  grass 
into  the  thorn  thicket. 

No  sooner  was  the  stone  in  the  air 
than  the  tigress  sprang  up  in  the  grass 
on  her  hind  legs,  following  it  with  her 
eyes,  and  Holmes  fireci  at  her  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  leaping  backwards. 

The  noise  and  explosion  of  the  dis- 
charge, accompanied  by  smoke,  was  very 
great,  but  evidently  the  tigress  was  not 
hurt,  and  the  rustling  of  the  wild  beast 
in  the  thorns  at  the  back  was  only  heard 
for  a  short  time. 

"  She  is  coming  again,  master,"  mut- 
tered Senkara,  "I  can  see  the  grass 
moving.  She  thought  the  stone  would 
hit  the  cub,  and  turned  towards  it." 

**  Stand  behind  me,"  said  his  master, 
almost  voiceless  with  excitement.  "  Take 
Senkara *s  rille,  Holmes.  Your  shell  burst 
at  the  mouth  of  your  gun.  She  won*t 
charge  if  the  cub  keeps  quiet.  She  will 
try  to  get  away  (juietly."  And  they 
watched  again. 

The  sweat  was  running  down  Norman's 
face  in  a  stream,  almost  blinding  him, 
as  he  tried  to  fix  his  gaze  on  tiie  grass 
where  he  fancied  the  tigress  was. 

"  1  believe  she  is  in  the  thorns,  and 
not  in  the  grass,"  he  said  after  a  minute. 
"  Put  you  hand  in  my  left  pocket,  Sen- 
kara, and  take  out  the  match-box.  Light 
the  grass  on  the  road  between  my  legs. 
It  will  burn,  I  believe." 

The  quick  Hindu  was  not  long  in  doing 
this,  and  the  flames  l)egan  to  lick  up  the 
grass  very  quickly.  It  was  so  dry  that 
there  was  little  smoke,  and  the  fire  crept 
across  the  road  towards  the  long  grass 
the  tigress  was  in,  the  heat  of  the  fire 
causing  a  slight  draught  in  that  direction. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fire  reached  the 
long  grass  and  began  to  crackle. 
**  She's  going  back  to  the  cub  again," 


said  the  shikari.  "  Tell  the  other  sahib 
not  to  shoot  the  little  one,  if  it  comes 
out  first." 

**  Look  out,  Holmes,  she  won't  face  the 
smoke,"  cried  Norman.  "  I  can  command 
the  lower  road,  you  look  out  on  the 
other!"  and  just  as  he  spoke  the  tigress 
came  down  the  escarpment  of  the  lower 
road,  about  fifty  yards  distant,  and  was 
moving  slowly  away,  almost  invisible  in 
the  smoke,  when  Norman  aimed  at  her 
with  great  deliberation,  pressing  his  rifle 
home  to  his  shoulder  before  he  pulled 
the  trigger.  It  was  a  shot  impossible  to 
miss,  for  the  beast  was  walking  from 
him,  lingering  for  the  cub,  at  such  an 
angle  as  to  be  almost  stationary  to  the 
sight  of  the  rifle. 

The  crack  of  the  weapon  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  sharp  flap  of  a  hit,  so 
dear  to  the  sportsmen's  ears,  and  the 
tigress  sprang  high  in  the  air  with  a  fear- 
ful scream, and  after  one  or  two  grunting 
bounds  on  the  road,  leaped  into  the 
jungle  below. 

'*  Mahadeva  !  "  (Great  Deity)  shouted 
the  shikari,  with  much  exultation.  "She 
got  that !  She  will  cat  no  more  black 
men  !  Good  !  Well  done !  Shoot  the 
cub,  sahib ;  shoot  the  cub,  and  we  will 
carry  them  both  about  the  villages  to- 
night on  bamboos.  Give  the  old  one 
time  to  die.'* 

They  waited,  expecting  the  little  beast 
to  come  out,  but  nothing  moved. 

**  Throw  a  stone  in  !  "  said  his  master, 
and  although  they  threw  many  stones, 
nothing  was  heard,  and  nothing  was 
seen. 

Holmes  proposed  going  into  the  thicket 
and  looking  for  the  little  creature. 

**  No  !  **  said  the  native.  **  He  might 
scratch  you,  sir,  and  his  claws  are  more 
poisonous  than  his  mother's." 

Just  then  Mutu  came  down  the  road 
accompanied  by  a  jungle- man.  They 
quickly  made  up  a  large  bundle  of  dry 
grass,  which  they  lighted,  and  threw  into 
the  middle  of  the  thicket,  and  as  the  cub 
bolted  out,  Senkara  shot  it. 

"  Is  the  tigress  dead  ?  "  asked  Holmes. 

**  I  expect    so,"   replied   Norman.     **  I 

fancy  my  ball  went  off  the  bone  of  her 

hind  leg,  straight  through  her  body.    We 

will  go  after  her  now." 
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"  Light  the  grass  on  the  road  ieti<.'tvn    my  legs." 
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"  She  is  dead,  sir,"  said  the  shikari.  "  I 
have  heard  iheir  death  scream  too  often. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Mutu  is  gone  down 
the  road  to  find  her ;  he  has  been  telling 
me  that  the  tigress  followed  us  all  down 
the  gh;'it;  he  could  see  her  from  that 
rock,  and  his  heart  has  l>een  in  his  mouth 
ever  since.  He  did  strike  the  rock  with 
his  stick.and  was  coming  down  to  warn 
us  when  he  heard  a  shot." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  ammunition. 
Holmes?"  enquired  Norman,  as  they 
walked  down  the  road.  "  It  might  have 
been  a  bad  job  (or  us.  1  confess  to  being 
in  a  great  fright  until  you  got  hold  of 
Senkara's  gun." 

"  I  bought  it  at  the  Parsee's  shop  !  " 
said  Holmes. 

Uy  this  time  many  of  the  jungle-men 
had  got  about,  and  after  the  tigress  had 
been  pulled  out  on  the  road  and  duly 
examined,  she  was  seen  to  be  by  no  means 
scraggy  and  mangey,  as  man-eaters 
generally  are,  but  in  excellent  condition. 
She  had  died  as  she  bounded  o(I  the  road. 

The  sportsmen  walked  up  the  hill 
towards  the  camp,  and  as  they  started 
Norman  said  to  his  companion — 

"  1  am  wet  through.  1  never  knew  tlie 
use  of  eyelashes  until  to-day,  but  the 
water  ran  off  them.  I  believe  that  1  was 
in  a  blue  funk." 

"My  dear  fellow!"  replied  Hujmes, 
"  I  would   not  go  through  another  ten 


minutes  like  that  for  any  consideration 
offered  to  me.  I  like  your  being  in  a 
funk;  when  your  fellow  lighted  the  grass 
between  your  legs, and  you  coolly  put  your 
foot  on  the  stuil  burning  towards  you,  I 
had  a  squint  at  you,  and  almost  laughed 
to  see  you  minding  such  a  trifle  as  a 
scorched  boot." 

"  By  Jove !  it  has  been  a  lucky 
escape  !  "  said  his  companion.  "  Senkara 
tells  me  that  Mutu  has  burnt  three  or 
four  bottles  of  ghee,  sacrificing  to  his 
rifle  ;  it  has  served  him  so  well.  I  could 
almost  kiss  mine,  it  has  served  me  so 
much  better." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  cartridges?" 
enquired  Holmes. 

"  Ah  !  My  good  old  dad  sends  them  to 
me  every  year.  He  is  rather  an  odd  one, 
but  real  good !  He  would  go  crazed  if  he 
thought  I  had  loaded  with  those  rotten 
things  tiie  I'arsees  sell." 

"  I  wonder  what  made  the  brute  growl 
at  us,"  said  Holmes.  "She  might  have 
taken  us  then." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  was  to  make  us 
run,  and  then  she  would  have  carried  off 
the  hindmost,"  replied  Norman.  "1  have 
heard  that  these  man-eaters  do  alarm 
the  natives  by  that  sort  of  noise,  and 
when  they  are  off,  seize  the  last.  Thank 
heaven  !  here  come  the  nags,  for  I  am 
dead  beat, "he  continued, as  the  two  men 
mounted  and  rode  to  their  camp. 


TWIXT   HEAVEN   AND   EARTH. 
A  Chat  with  a  Famous  Steeplejack. 

By  J.   LOUGHMORE. 


A    STEEPLEJACK   ought,  I   should 
say,    to    possess   no    imaglDation 
whatever   or  a   very   great    deal. 
The  man  with  no  imagination  doe;;  not 
anticipate  things.     Every  step  he  takes, 
either  up  or  down,  is  a  thing  in  itself, 
with  no  relation  whatever  to  any  other 
step.      The  man   with  a   great   deal  of 
imagination  can  throw  off  nervousness 
by  intently  fixing  his  mind  upon  i^ome 
detail  altogether  beyond  the  immediate 
danger  that  might  threaten  him.     To 
most  of  us  the    very  sight  of   one  of 
these  daring  men  standing  at  the  top 
of  a  monument  is  enough  to  cause  an 
attack  of  vertigo,  and  that  when  we 
have    not    been    able    to    realise    how 
great  the  danger  is  and  what  an  amount 
of  daring  the  feat  involves.     It  is  not 
generally  known   that  even  the  most 
massive  steeple  sways  in  the  wind  like" 
a  tree,  and  that  climbing  up  its  side 
one   can  feel  these  motions,  much  as 
if  it  were  a  live    thing,  with  a  heart 
beating  witliic. 

Curiosity,  as  well  as  a  desire  to 
write  an  interesting  article  for  this 
magazine,  induced  me  to  seek  out  Mr. 
W.  Larkins,  one  of  the  most  famous 
steeplejacks  of  to-day,  at  his  residence 
in  Etow,  and  extract  from  him  as  much 
of  his  experiences  as  would  satisfy  the 
double  purpose.  1  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  photographs 
of  broken  steeples  and  dilapidated 
chimney-stacks.  He  does  not  alto- 
gether look  a  heroic  person;  if  valour 
were  to  be  measured  by  stature  his 
courage  would  not  stand  out  al>ove 
the  ordinary,  but,  all  the  same,  there 
is  a  wiriness  and  resource  about  his 
Nok  37.    April,  i9o6> 


well-knit  figure  which  speaks  of  many 
latent  possibilities. 

"  Have  you  ever  felt  nervous  in  vour 
life,  Mr.  Larkins  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  with  a  reminis- 
cent look,  as  if  recalling  the  situation. 
The  look  itself  told  me  that  il  is  not  to 
a  lack  of  imagination  that  Mr.  Larkins 
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But,  then,  onn  gels  ji  certain  amount  of 
pride  in  his  work  and  litmsclf,  and  even 
on  an  (Hx:asii>n  like  thai  hf;  cannot  give 
way.  I  felt  that  I  sliould  like  to  ^o  back 
to  Itfra  firnm  with  llie  utmost  possible 
spet'd,  but  the  |)ride  in  question  would 
not  let  me,  and,  tike  the  fellow  in  the 
poem,  1  went  up  higher  and  higlier." 

"  Is  that  the  only  ot-casion  on  which 
your  pride,  shall  1  say,  ;,'()t  the  lietter  of 
voiir  discretitm  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  he  answered.  "  One  of 
thf;  most  tirklish    ji)bs    1  ever    had  was 


owes  his  courage.  "  f  had  once,  at  Alva, 
near  Stirling,"  he  wont  on,  "to  pull  down 
a  chimney-slack,  which  was  four  feci  out 
of  the  piTpendicular,  On  the  top  were  a 
lot  of  blocks  of  stone  and  iron  bands ; 
the  bricks  were  acliiallv  rotlen,  and  as 
in  making  my  ascent  a  sudden  storm 
broke  out  and  the  old  pile  began  to 
sway  and,  as  it  were,  shed  its  leaves,  I 
thought  all  was  over  with  nie." 

"Had  you  any  other  thoughts  at  the 
time  ? "  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "some  sins  of  my  pjist 
life,  that  up  to  then  1  hail  not  troubled 
much    about,    came   back   to  worry  me. 
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putting  a  new  top  of  fifteen  feet  in 
height  on  the  steeple  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampstead  Heath.  Twenty-tour  feet 
from  the  top,  1  had  to  put  in  what  I 
may  call  a  new  foundation,  under- 
pinning the  upper  part,  tliat  is  taking 
out  the  stonework  and  putting  tem- 
porary props  in  its  place.  And  it 
happened  that  just  at  the  most  critical 
moment  a  gale  sprung  up.  Though  I 
had  a  pretty  strong  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  my  work,  the  moment  was 
critical  enough,  and,  as  on  the  former 
occasion  of  which  I  have  spoken,  my 
remembrance  of  the  past  made  me  look 
forward  with  fear  to  the  immediate 
future.  You  see,  a  man  so  much  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  work  as  I  am 
cannot,  even  if  ht;  wished  to  do  so, 
disassociate  himself  altogether  from 
religious  feeling." 

"  Hut  I  am  afraid  we  jumped  too 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  things,"  I 
said,  "and  with  your  permission,  Mr, 
Larkins,  wc  will  go  back  to  the  begin- 
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ning.  What  ago  are  you? 
Where  were  you  born,  and 
how  long  have  you  been  a 
steeplejack  ?  " 

"  1  was  born  of  Irish  parents 
in  Bow  thirty  years  ago. 
When  I  was  eight  years  of 
age  I  remember  one  occasion 
on  which  I  played  truant  from 
school  and  ran  up  a  sliaft  a 
hundred  feet  iiigb,  but  I  have 
been  regularly  at  the  work  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  In  fact, 
we  are  a  steeplejack  family. 
My  father  and  Iavo  brothers 
:ire  now  at  the  Iradit.  Kach 
ol  them  has  had  an  accident 
in  his  time,  but  so  far  I've 
been     fortunate     enough     to 

"  How  long  have  you  been 
working  on  your  own  ac- 
count I  " 

"  Since  the  age  ot  \.'«>!xv'c^- 
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could  not  be  put  into  a  condition  that  would 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  people  visitinf  the  grave- 
yard, but  I  undortook  the  work.  I  had  to  put  the 
whole  steeple  on  props,  put  in  new  foundations, 
and  rectify  many  ravages  along  the  whole  length. 

"  My  next  undertaking  was  to  pull  down  the  spire 
andlowerofMithian  Church,  near  Truro,  Cornwall. 
Not  only  was  it  four  feet  out  of  the  per|iendicular, 
but  large  fissures  occurred  at  intervals  right  to  the 
top.  After  that  1  went  to  Athenry,  in  the  county 
tialway.  The  steeple  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
and,  like  so  many  others  from  other  causes,  knocked 
out  of  the  por[iendicular.  Then  it  was  taken  down, 
a  comparatively  easy  job  ;  but  putting  it  up  again 
proved  far  more  diflicult.  Three  attempts  by  other 
steeple-jacks  had  been  made,  and  all  of  Ihem  failed. 
Somehow  they  heard  of  me,  and  my  consequent 
attempt  was  a  complete  success. 

"  Would  you  care  to  iiear  a  little  bit  of 
romance  in  connection  with  that?"  said  Mr. 
Larkins,  with  a  slight  smile. 
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one.  My  first  job  was  repairing 
the  steeple  of  Christ  Church, 
Kexley  Heath,  Kent.  The 
cliurch  had  already  been  taken 
down,  but,  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  the 
steeple  had  been  left  as  a 
landmark.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  subsoil  was 
defective,  and  that  there  was 
every  probability  of  the  steeple 
coming  to  the  ground.  The 
general   opinion  was   that  it 
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This  is  the  highest  church  in  Londoo, 
that  is,  above  the  sea  level,  surmounting 
St.  Paul's  by  150  feet.  In  January,  1903, 
it  was  struck  by  lightning.  One  aim  of 
the  stone  cross  at  the  top  was  knocked 
clean  off.  A  lump  fell  right  through  the 
roof  like  a  cannon-ball,  very  nearly  on 
the  head  of  the  verger.  Looked  at  from 
below  the  cross  does  not  seem  very  big, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  7  ft,  6  in.  in 
height. 

"The  base  was  broken  into  eight 
pieces,"  said  Mr.  Larkins,  "  and  one  did 
not  know  from  minute  to  minute  when 
the  remainder  of  the  cross  would  fall 
down.  I  had  to  fix  the  ladders  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  the  steeple  shaking  ominously. 
Whilst  the  scaffolding  was  being  put  up 
there  was  no  means  of  touching  the  cross. 
I  had  to  put  a  derrick  fifteen  feet  above 


REPAIRING  THE  VANE  OF  TRURO  CATHKDRAL. 
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"Oh,  yes,  as  much  romance  as  you 
can,"  1  answered.  "Something  that 
would  thrill  my  readers." 

"  Ah,  no,"  he  answered  ;  "  1  have  no 
thrills;  it's  only  a  trivial,  personal  thing, 
and  that  is  that  il  was  from  tlie  spire  of 
the  Atheiiry  church  I  first  caught  sight 
of  my  wife." 

As  if  to  suddenly  divert  the  subject 
from  his  own  purely  private  concerns, 
Mr.  Larkins  began  to  talk  to  me  in  praise 
of  lightning.  It  is,  he  asserts,  the  very 
best  friend  he  has  in  all  creation.  Dr. 
Sangrado,  in  "Gil  lilas,"  once  made  the 
remark  that  during  the  coming  winter, 
"with  the  blessing  of  tiod,"  llierc  would 
be  plenty  of  sickness  ;  and  so,  when  times 
are  dull,  one  miglit  easily  fancy  Mr. 
Larkins  praying  for  a  thunderstorm. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  disturbances 
tJiat  he  was  called  upon  to  repair  the 
damage    to    St.   Mithael's,  in  Highgate. 
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the  topmost  point,  and  it 
proved  a  very  delicate  opera- 
tion.  The  men  at  the  bottom 

were  trembling  for  their  lives, 
but  fortunately  everything 
passed  off  without  accident. 

"  The  same  storm  struck  a 
ten-feet  copper  cross  on  the 
steeple  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Athlone.  IJoth  cross 
and  fifteen  feet  of  the  steeple 
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were  tilted  ovfr  at  an  angli' 
of  forty-five  ilegrecs.  How- 
ever, with  the  usual  amount 
of  trouble,  and  Itjrtunately 
Ifor  me,  the  usual  lack  oE 
incident,  I  wms  able  to  repair 
the  damages." 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  I.arkins, 
you  sometimes  ascend  steeples 
for  other  purposes  than  to 
cepair  them  ?  " 

"I  don't  ascend  them  from 
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curiosity,"  he  replind  ;  "  not  now, 
sonii;time3  a  vane  gets  out  of  orclei 
conductor  has  to  be  fixi  d  or  mcndc 
up  to   the   top  of  the  steeple  of 


it  any  rate,  but 
or  a  lightning 
1.  1  had  to  go 
rurn  Cathedral 
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The  highest  situated  cVi\KO!i'«\\/; 
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top.  It  had  always  taken  two  days  and 
a  hair  before.  You  must  renoember  that 
1  was  not  allowed  to  drive  in  any  spikes 
hut  had  to  lasso,  as  it  were,  the  pillar 
at  intervals  all  the  way  up,  placing 
around  it  bands  of  rope,  to  which  the 
ladders  were  tied.  As  I  daresay  you 
know,   the    capital    is    the    biggest   in 


once  solely  f.ir  the  piirixjsi;  of  greasing 
the  vane.  To  <i<>  that  little  job  I  had 
to  travel  yx>  miles  on  the  level,  with 
a  subsequent  upward  Itight  of  yx-,  fe.-t. 
The  local  jiapers  made  sume  coj'y  out 
of  the  tiiui,aeti<m.  as  the  wlioli..  tiling 
was  done  in  two  hours,  a  feat  that  up  to 
then  had  l)een  ref^ardrd  aj,  in)|iossible." 

'Well,  Mr.  l.arkins,  before  we  go  anv 
further,  1  should  like  you  to  tell  m'e 
somttliinK  alwut  the  Ndson  busiiiess. 
the  affair  whicli,  I  iliink,  brought  \our 
name  before  the  ikiIiHc  more  prominently 
than  anything  you  had  previously  done." 

"Ah,  yes,  1  look  upon  that  as  a  great 
feather  in  my  cap,"  he  answered.  •■  When 
I  was  asked  to  decorate  the  Nelson  pillar 
for  the  centenary  <-i'leliralii)n  thr  autho- 
rities reckoned  ujmjh  two  days  as  the 
least  time  in  wlijcli  one  couhl  get  to  the 
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England,  and  to  reach  it  from  the  ropes 
one  had  to  go  out  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees.  After  I  had  been  six  hours  at 
work  some  of  the  County  Council  people 
wandered  to  Trafalgar  Square,  expecting, 
1  believe,  to  find  me  not  very  far  from 
the  bottom.  But  I  was  already  on  the 
top,  and  although  I  could  not  see  their 
faces.  I  believe  they  were  astonished. 
As  soon  as  the  decorative  work  had  l>een 
done,  the  Navy  League,  acting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  OiTice  of  Works,  entrusted 
to  me  the  task  of  pointing  the  column, 
the  first  time  it  has  been  done  since  its 
erection  sixty-four  years  ago." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  pillar 
viewed  at  close  quarters  ?  " 
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LNIIKR  THE  COCKROACH  WKICH  FORMS  THE 
WF.ATHER  VANF,  OK  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH, 
HOKSLEYUOWK. 

"  It  is  the  most  marvellous  piece  of 
work  1  have  ever  seen.  The  Corinthian 
fluting  seems  still  as  pret^ise  and  smooth 
as  if  drawn  on  jiaper,  or  modelled  in 
alabaster.  1  discovered  a  crack  in 
Kelson's  arm,  as  you  may  have  seen  in 
tlie  papers,  hut  I  have  repaired  it  with 
cement  and  a  copper  band." 

And  thus,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
Mr.  Larkins's  services  are  called  upon 
to  carry  out  similai  work,  and  one  can 
only  hoj)e  that  Ihe  same  good  fortune 
which  has  attended  him  so  far  will 
remain  with  him  till  he  voluntarily 
gives  up  his  precarious  calling. 
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By  EDWARD  NOBLE 


CAPTAIN   HOUSTON  was  a  man  of 
many  ad  ventures  and  much  service. 
His   cabin   testified   to    his  many 
encoaofers.     It    was   a    beaiiliful    room, 
artistically     draped     and     ornajiicnted, 
lighted    by   electricity,    and    abounding 


in    electric   press    butti 
all  parts  of  the  ship. 

The  side  of  the  cabin  a^ 
was  hung  with  trophies. 
crossed  swords,  assegais. 
Malay   kriss    and 


nd  tubes   to 

■OSS  the  sofa 
There    were 
Arab    guns, 
Turkish 
flag,  that  spoke  volumes  of  tlie  captain's 
prowess. 

The  K.M.S.  Ch.ip-ch..p  was  builling 
across  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  heading 
for  Port  Said.  Captain  Houston  had  been 
impressing  some  of  us  in  his  room  with 
his  tales  of  adventure.  There  were  the 
chief  officer,  the  doctor,  a  couple  of  other 
men,  and  myself.  It  was  just  before 
dinner,  so  "cocktails"  were  being  served. 
Captain  Houston's  servant  was  an  adept 
at   these  drinks.     They  were  just    suffi- 


ciently dashed  with  sugar,  lemon,  and 
liqueurs;  were  just  cold  enough,  and 
were  whipped  into  sucli  a  delicious  froth, 
that  no  man  could  gainsay  their  efficacy 
as  a  tongue  loosener:  an  invaluable  ad- 
junct to  dinner. 

"That  pair  of  statues  on  my  writing 
table,"  said  Captain  Houston,  "  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  relations  of  a  very 
beautiful  French  girl  whom  1  rescued  from 
the  Arabs  one  night  outside  Ismaila. 
There  is  my  sword.  The  fellow  had  a 
confoundedly  tough  skull — you  can  see 
the  dent  it  left.  1  had  three  of  the  beggars 
to  deal  with.    I  killed  two,  the  other  ran 
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the  ship — the  beggars  were  ready  for  us. 
I  got  an  ugly  cut,  but  I  hung  on  to  the 
flag.  The  Admiralty  were  so  pleased  with 
my  conduct  in  the  affair  that  they  allowed 
me  to  keep  the  flag  as  a  token.'* 

"  They  could  hardly  have  done  less,"  I 
remarked. 

"No,"  said  Captain  Houston,  '*but  the 
Government  rarely  recognises  the  services 
of  Naval  Reserve  men." 

**  It  is  not  an  incentive  to  going  in  for 
risks  of  that  sort,"  I  continued.  "  But 
what  are  these  bones  and  things,  Captain 
Houston  ?  " 

"Those,"  said  the  commander,  growing 
pathetic  and  speaking  in  hushed,  solemn 
tones;  "  those  are  a  few  relics  of  a  handful 
of  men  I  had  with  me  to  defend  a  com- 
missariat post  down  Suakin  way.  It  was 
touch  and  go  with  me,  I  can  tell  you. 
Most  of  the  boys  had  fallen.  I  had  only 
another  round  of  cartridges  in  my  pistol 
when  the  Arabs  came  thundering  up, 
shouting  and  wheeling  for  the  last  charge. 
I  called  to  my  men  to  stand  firm  and  hold 
their  fire.  At  the  same  moment  my  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  call  I  knew,  and 
glancing  round  I  saw  a  crowd  of  our 
*  Tommies*  approaching  through  the  scrub 
behind  us.  In  a  moment  I  saw  we  were 
safe,  and  gave  the  word  to  fall  back  in 
order. 

"  The  charging  Arabs  drew  towards  us 
enveloped  in  a  terrific  cloud  of  dust.  As 
they  came,  the  *  Tommies  *  crept  up  be- 
hind us.  Then  I  gave  the  word  to  fire. 
I  can  shoot  a  bit.  I  never  shot  so  well 
as  on  that  occasion.  Then  the  rush  over- 
whelmed us,  and  I  remember  nothing  of 
what  happened  until  I  awoke  to  find 
myself  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  boys  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  the  *  Tommies  * 
had  drawn  around  us.  Yes,  it  was  pretty 
warm  while  it  lasted,"  continued  the 
captain  self-approvingly  ;  **  a  man  does 
not  think  of  that  at  the  time ;  that  comes 
afterwards." 

No  one  spoke ;  we  were  all  deeply 
impressed  ;  the  commander  was  visibly 
affected  ;  the  chief  officer  looked  stolid. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  none  of 
us  know  what  we  have  gone  through 
until  we  are  out  of  it  and  begin  to 
remember." 

"  Eh  ?  What !     By  gad !    I  believe  you 


are  right,"  said  the  commander,  rather 
pointedly,  I  thought.  "By  the  way,  I 
think  I  heard  the  gong.  You  must  come 
up  again  after  dinner;  we  will  have  a 
further  chat." 

With  that  he  showed  us  in  a  friendly 
fashion  to  the  door,  bidding  us  get 
dressed  for  dinner. 

**  Splendid  old  chap !  "  said  I,  when 
we  were  out  of  hearing. 

"Perhaps;"  replied  the  doctor.  "I 
would  give  something  to  have  seen  the 
sort  of  life  he  talks  of." 

"  Thundering  old  fraud  !  "  growled  the 
chief,  a  white-haired  veteran,  ten  years 
the  captain's  senior. 

"  How  do  you  mean?"  said  I,  quickly. 

"  Come  to  my  room,"  said  the  chief. 
"  I  have  a  little  yarn  to  tell  you." 

So  we  all  crossed  the  deck  and  trooped 
into  the  chief's  room.  It  was  not  so  large 
as  the  captain's,  but  we  secured  seats  all 
round  whilst  the  chief's  boy  dispensed 
cigarettes. 

The  chief  was  evidently  determined  to 
cap  his  captain's  story,  so  he  began — 

"Talking  about  flags  and  trophies 
reminds  me  of  a  thing  I  once  heard  a 
first  officer  narrate. 

"  We  were  lying  at  Port  Said  amidst  a 
long  tier  of  mailships,  troopers,  tramps, 
and  some  men-o'-war  ;  there  wks  a  block 
in  the  Canal  of  more  than  usual  duration. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  incoming 
ships  had  to  lie  at  anchor  and  moorings, 
waiting.  Our  ship,  the  Hecla,  was  tied 
up  almost  abreast  of  the  Turkish  guard- 
ship.  This  vessel  had  been  at  Port  Said 
for  many  years,  and  rumour  said  that,  if 
she  ventured  to  move  her  engines  to  steam 
auay,  they  would  most  assuredly  fall 
through  her  bottom.  Anyhow,  there 
she  lay  in  somnolent  inactivity,  year  in, 
year  out,  the  visible  token  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Turk.  It  was  the  crescent 
flag  she  hoisted,  and  sometimes  dipped, 
when  her  crew  showed  signs  of  internal 
life  by  tardily  returning  the  salute  of  a 
passing  mail-ship. 

"Towards  sundown,  one  evening,  one 
of  the  quarter-masters  approached  the 
first  ofiicer  of  the  Hecla.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  saloon  deck,  amidst  a  group 
of  passengers  and  officers,  waiting  for 
the  dinner  gong. 
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"  '  All  ready  with  Ihe  flag,  sir,'  he  said ; 
'  shall  we  haul  down  with  the   sun,  or 

"'Wait  for  tlie  guard-ship,'  said  the 
ofTicer,  who  was  a  great  stickler  for 
regulations. 

"■'Aye,  ave,  sir.' 

"•Let  Mr.— (wc  will  call  him  Talbot, 
he  was  the  fourth  officer) — Let  Mr.  Talbot 
know  those  are  the  orders.' 

"  Now  you  know  that  in  the  maritime 
code  of  laws,  it  is  etiquette  to  allow  the 
flag-ship  of  the  nation  to  which  Ihe  port 
belongs  to  'make  sundown.'  This  is 
done,  when  there  is  a  clear  sweep  of  the 
horizon,  by  watching  the  sun  dip;  but 
when  hills  intervene  sunset  is  'made' 
from  data  taken  from  the  '  Nautital 
Almanac'  At  this  Iiour  a  gun  is  fired  by 
the  flag-ship,  her  ensign  is  slowly  drawn 
down;  ships  of  other 
nationalities  follow  suit 
simultaneously;  and  night 
signals  are  hoisted. 
Presently  the  dinner  gong 
sounded  and  everybody 
trooped  below,  leaving  the 
ship  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Talbot. 

"  Soon  afterwards  that 
gentleman  sauntered  on  to 
the  promenade  deck. 

"  '  Quarter  -  master  ! '  he 
cried,  seeing  that  much 
tried  individual  approach- 
ing, '  man  the  Ilags — sun's 
dipping.' 

"'Have  to  wait  on  the 
guard-ship,  sir.  Chief's 
orders,  sir.' 

"'Wait  on  the  guard- 
ship,  eh.  Hang  it !  the 
fellows  are  not  turned  out 
yet.     What's  to  be  done  ? ' 

" '  Nothing  for  it,  sir,  but 
wait,'  said  the  quarter- 
master with  a  gtin.  ■  The 
chief  will  have  his  eye  on 
them  flags  through  the 
port,  sir.' 

"'There's  something  in 
that,'  said  Talbot,  'ilien 
he  took  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  deck  watching  for  the 
tardy  sundown  signal. 


"'This  won't  do,'  he  exclaimed  pre- 
sently, as  he  halted  beside  the  quarter- 
master. 'The  sun's  down.  Those  Turks 
have  gone  to  look  up  their  houris. 
There's  not  a  man  on  their  deck.' 

"'  Don't  look  like  It,  sir.' 

"  The  sun  had  quite  set  by  this  time, 
leaving  the  sky  ablaze  over  the  distant 
desert  with  a  yellow  glare  that  very 
rapidly  dies  out  in  these  latitudes. 
Several  ships  had  taken  the  initiative 
and  were  hauling  down  their  flags.  Bat 
as  yet  there  was  no  stir  on  the  peace- 
ful decks  of  the  Turkish  guard-ship, 
Tiitneneh. 

"  '  <  )u;irter-masler  ! ' 

"'Slr.' 

"  ■  1  shall  not  wait  much  longer.' 

"'The  boys  will  be  tired  of  standing 
by  Ihe  halliards  presently,  sir.' 


sharp  and  Ihe  liulliai-tU  uld." 
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keep  us  all  at  stations. 

'["akeabf)at  and  go  over  to  tht  Tame  nek ; 
give  them  my  compliments  and  ask  tliem, 
for  the  love  of  Allah,  to  make   it  sun- 

"' Aye,  aye,  sir.' 

"'Quarter-masfcr! ' 

"'Sir.' 

"  *  Take  a  couple  of  the  boys  with  you, 
and  don't  stick  at  trilles.' 

"  '  Very  good,  Sir.' 

'■  In  a  very  few  minutes  a  boat  sbovcd 
off  from  the  Hecla's  side,  propelled  by  a 
couple  of  sailors,  and  the  quarter-master 
in  her  stern.  The  Tameneh  was  only 
half  a  cable's  length  distant,  and  the 
canal  as  smooth  as  glass. 

"  Before  long  they  crept  quietly  along- 
side the  gangway.  There  was  no 
challenge.     The    sentry   leaned   against 


the  bit-heads  forward, 
sleeping  in  peace.  No 
officers  were  visible. 
A  man  slumbered  in 
the  chart-room  on  the 
bridge.  A  chattering 
marmoset  chained  to 
the  gangway, andabig 
St.  Bernard  sleeping  at 
the  foot  of-  the  steps 
leading  to  the  main 
deck,  were  the  sole 
visible  custodians  of 
the  '  Crescent.' 

'"  I'm  not  for  cross- 
ing  that   dawg,'    said 
the    quarter-master, 
after    crawling  up  the 
ladder  to  t.Tke  a  survey 
of  the  deck.  '  I'd  sooner 
come  across  his  master. 
T.ook  here,  chums,  that 
flng  'II    have    to  come 
down,  or  ouc  chaps  '11 
be     like    Cassibianker, 
at    their  posts,   along  of 
undown.and  tbebloomin' 
sun  half  way    to  Australia.      What  are 
we  going  to  do  ? ' 
"'  Cut  it  down.' 

" '  Good,  my  son  ;  you  ought  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  boat,  and  me  pulling  a 
scull.  Here,  [lass  us  the  boat-hook.  I've 
got  it.  Now  you  drop  us  quietly  under 
her  S'tem,  and  if  I  can't  make  it  sun- 
down, chuck  me  into  a   bloomin'  mess, 

kid.' 

"The  men  quietly  pulled  the  boat 
into  position.  The  quarter-master  stood 
up  in  the  bow  and  commenced  to  saw 
at  the  signal  halliards  above  his 
bead.  The  knife  was  sharp  and  the 
halliards  old  ;  in  another  minute  the 
flag  came  down  witli  a  run.  The  men 
gathered  it  in,  and  rowed  quietly  to 
the  Heda. 

"  As  they  went  the  bos'uns'  shrill  pipes 
broke  the  silence  all  over  the  port.  The 
waiting  crews  got  their  flags  in,  and  the 
quarter-master,  having  reached  the  Heda, 
wound  his  trophy  into  a  ball  and  took 
it  to  the  officer. 

'"Sir,"  he  remarked,  'there  weren't  no 
other  way  out  of  it,  so  I  just  nicked  the 
halliards,  and  here  you  are.' 
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'"Rh!    What?' said  Talbot.     'That     that    the    two  — the   tw, 
is  awkward:  however,  throw   the   flag 
into  my  bunk.     I'll  take  the  flag.    Ask 
our  steward  for  a  glass  of  whiskey.'  " 

"  But,  my  dear  chief,"  said  the  doctor, 
"you   don't   mean   us    to  understand — 
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chaps  —  you 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  blends,  doc" — 
it  is  unprohtable  work,  and  spoils  a 
man's  palate.  Have  another  cigarette  ? 
No !     There  goes  the  dinner  gong." 


THE   COWSLIP'S   STORY. 


By    B.   M.    RANKIN. 


THIC  cowslip  sweet  was  a 
milkmaid  once, 
A  milking  maiden  fair 

But  the  lover  she  worshipped 
was  nought  but  a  dunce. 
And  she  grew  yellow  with 
jealousy. 


1    r  he  followed  a  lass  with 
l)old  black  .'en, 
\nd  '■he  was  left  to  pine 
and  cry, 
\nd  her  poor  heart  bled,  till, 
in  gown  of  green. 
She  laid  herself  down  on  a 
bank  to  die. 


lley  buried    her  there,  and 
out  of  her  grave, 
I  here    grew   a  plant  with 
joft  green  leaves. 
And  a  pale  fair  bud,  that  pity 
would  crave. 
Sprinkled  with  heart  drops; 


Now,  maidens  all,   be    wary 
and  wise. 

Choose     no     lover     who'll 
leave  you  to  pine, 
whoso    courts    you    in     truthful 


Test  iii 
tine. 


,  and  tnke  1 


1  for  \"aler 


By  COSMOPOLITAN. 


THERE  has  always  been  in  England 
sufficient  literary  discrimination 
and,  amongst  the  experts,  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  outlook  to  be  able  to  seize 
upon  and  appreciate  the  really  good 
work  of  foreign  authors.  Indeed,  as  has 
more  than  once  been  acknowledged  by  the 
Spanish  Academy,  Great  Britain  was  the 
first  country  to  rate  the  geniusof  Cervantes 
at  its  true  value,  though  the  varying 
conditions  and  differing  characters  of  the 
two  nations  would  lead  one  to  expect 
an  entirely  opposite  result.  Prosaic  and 
stolid  as  we  are  said  to  be,  tliis  country 
has  never  been  without  her  knights- 
errant  of  art  and  literature,  who,  placing 
themselves  above  insular  prejudice,  have 
looked  into  tlie  works  of  the  men  of 
other  races,  and  brouglit  home  with 
them  what  they  found  of  the  best,  as 
our  ships  bring  back  tlie  choicest  pro- 
ducts of  the  looms  of  the  world.  To 
sipeak  agaih  of  that  greatest  of  foreign 
romancists,  it  must  always  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  Englishmen  that  it  was  one 
of  their  countrymen  who  commissioned 
the  first  life  of  Cervantes,  whilst  to  the 
labours  of  anotlier,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  Kelly, 
is  due  the  lirst  annotated  edition  of"  Don 
Quixote."  Freni  h  authors,  loo,  have 
never  gone  long  without  recognition 
amongst  us.  Montaigne  soon  became 
as  popular  here  as  in  his  own  country, 
whilst  the  works  of  Racine,  Molit-re, 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  many  others  were 
so  familiar  to  contemporary  England 
that  certain  specimens  from  their  writings, 
even  in  their  original  garb,  have  become 
as  homely  proverbs,  standing  in  as  little 
need  of  iranslation  as  the  motto  of  the 
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Order  of  the  Garter.  Strangely  enough, 
the  literature  of  the  Germans,  a  kindred 
people,  using  a  kindred  language,  did 
not  so  soon  find  recognition  in  England. 
Until  Carlyle,  with  his  spasmodic  dashes 
and  eternal  parentheses,  came  to  interpret 
Jean  Paul, Goethe,  and  the  others, German 
literature  was  practically  a  sealed  book 
even  to  the  fairly-educated  Briton.  Since 
then  matters  have  somewhat  improved, 
and  translations  of  such  popular  writers 
as  Paul  Heyse  often  issue  from  the 
London  press. 

Of  Russian  literature  our  fathers 
scarcely  knew  anytliing  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  there  was  little  in  Russian 
literature  that  demanded  attention.  The 
barrier  of  language  was  not  much  greater 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  and 
if  a  Leo  Tolstoy  with  his  new  interpreta- 
tion of  an  old  gospel  had  arisen  in  those 
days,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  found 
an  interpreter,  just  as  Rousseau  found  men 
ready  to  turn  his  "  Social  Contract "  into 
every  language  in  Euroiie.  The  man 
with  a  mission,  even  though  he  begin  to 
give  ungrammatical  exposition  of  a  reli- 
gion of  his  own  invention,  will  always 
find  others  ready  to  follow  him ;  but 
when  what  he  has  to  say  appeals  to  the 
heart  of  Jiumanity  ;  when,  moreover,  he 
happens  to  be  a  great  writer,  the  accident 
of  language  can  offer  but  a  limited  bar 
to  the  spread  of  his  fame.  It  is  not  fame, 
however,  that  Count  Tolstoy  has  ever 
sought.  If  he  could  hiive  spoken  anony- 
mously through  a  phonograph  to  t!ie 
world  we  should  probably  never  have 
heard  iiis  name,  though  he  would  still 
carry  on  his  work  of    tilling  fields  and 
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mending  boots  at  Polyana. 
He  had  a  message  to  deliver, 
and  he  chose  the  Press  as  the 
readiest  means  of  reaching 
mankind.  What  that  message 
is  may  best  be  summarised 
from  a  little  book  entitled 
"  What  is  Art  ?  "  which  he 
published  some  years  ago. 
The  purport  of  Art,  accord- 
ing to  Tolstoy,  is  not  to 
divert  or  amuse, but  to  serve. 
With  Art  for  Art's  sake  be 
has  no  patience.  With  him 
it  is  Art  for  humanity's  sake. 
That  only  is  good  which 
serves.  And  the  best  service 
we  can  render  mankind  is  to 
make  them  feel  their  oneness 
with  each  other,  and  thus 
their  oneness  with  God  or 
thewhole.  World-pain  comes 
through  loneliness  —  separa- 
tion  is  hell.  Uut  through  art 
we  may  open  our  souls,  break 
down  the  barriers,  so  life  will 
flow  freely  through  to  all. 
Beauty  is  for  all,  and  it  we 
could  all  be  moved  by  beauty 
our  sense  of  weariness  would 
disappear,  and  we  would 
clasp  hands  as  brothers.  That 
which  is  merely  teclmical  or 
dtfTicutt  is  not  Art.  Art  must  thrill  us 
with  pleasure,  and  melt  our  heart  in 
sympathy.  We  must  feel  that  other 
lives  are  dear  to  us  because  they  are 
dear  to  God,  and  to  bring  this  vivid 
sense  of  oneness  is  the  province  of  true 
Art. 

And  so  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal — the 
great  desire  to  serve — Leo  Tolstoy  took 
to  writing  books  througli  which  he  hoped 
to  regenerate  the  world.  But  not  even 
in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  will  he  neglect 
the  practical.  He  will  deliver  his  mes-sages 
to  the  world,  but  they  must  be  written 
in  the  intervals  spared  from  his  daily 
toil  as  a  reproductive  labourer.  But, 
alas,  for  the  receptiveness  of  human 
nature,  Tolstoy  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  a  convert  of  his  own  wife,  or  of 
either  of  his  sons.  The  countess  is  waited 
upon  by  men  in  livery,  and  struts  about 
in  French  high-heeled  boots,  whilst  her 
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husband  mends  other  people's  boots  and 
goes  barefooted  hjmsolf.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  lady  even  cited  him  before  the 
court  to  prove  him  insane,  the  plea  being 
that  hv.  gave  his  money  away.  The 
nearer  to  the  Church  the  further  from  the 
altar  has  often  been  said,  and  the 
countess  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  see 
why  her  husband  should  give  away  to 
the  starving  poor  the  money  she  could  so 
easily  sp.'nd  amongst  the  mitlisles  of 
fari-i.  This  want  of  allinily  between 
the  two  has  no  doubt  bads-ime  Jnllucnce 
on  Tolstoy's  opinions  on  the  >cxual 
ijue^tion.     He    has  bccojiic  an  oiil-.ind- 


I  advi 


of  celibac 


'in;;  i>op<^ 

and  monk,  tiut-.\nthonvi»!:;  St.  .Anthonv, 
in  his  denunciations  ..f  tlie  eiiisiing 
relations  between  the  scvis.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  'I'ol.stoy  goes  too 
far,  but  he  is,  in  spite  of  wars  and  Czars, 
the  most  notable  figure  in  Russia  to-day. 
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and,  'taking  in  the  wider  area  of  the  undertone  of  pathos  into  themes  which 
in  the  hands  of  another  composer  would 
only  reflect  the  glitter  and  evanesceot 
gaiety  of  the  ball-room.  Many  Polish 
writers  like  Kaczkowski  and  Kraszewski 
attained  to  a  grrat  popularity  in  their 
own  country,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
Sienkiewicz  to  attain  the  wider  lecogni- 


world,  it  would  be  hard  to  fix 

who  could  be  put  on  a  level  with  him. 

A  writer  of  a  different  class  is  Heotyk 
Sienkiewicz,  the  author  of  "  ^uo  Vadis  " 
and  many  other  notable  books.  He  too 
is  a  Russian,  by  political  courtesy — at 
any  rate  a  subject  of  the  Czar.    Like  the 
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majority  of  Poles,  his  allegiance  is  most 
likely  a  compulsory  one,  though  his 
books  are  singularly  free  from  political 
feeling.  Matejko  and  others  before  him 
made  the  historical  episodes  of  the 
country,  glorious  or  sorrowful,  the 
groundwork  of  their  stories,  just  as 
Chopin,  in  the  midst  of  his  merriest 
strains,  will  sink  into  a  wail,  a  heart-cry 
from   conquered   Poland,  or  weave   an 


tion  that  sets  the  publishers  of  the  world 
watching  for  the  latest  production  of  his 
|>en.  Unlike  most  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  present  day,  Sienkiewicz  sends  out 
his  stories  in  serial  form  before  they  have 
been  entirely  written,  though,  of  course, 
every  detail  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  the 
varying  characteristics  of  the  personages, 
have  been  carefully  settled  beforehand. 
He   adopts  this   method,  he   says,  as  a 
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kind  of  (wotection  to  himself,  for  if  the 
whole  maouscript  were  in  his  hands,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  a  prolonged  pro- 
cess of  refining.  Our  author  has  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  other  countries,  and,  as 
he  told  an  interviewer  some  time  ago,  it 
was  during  an  American  tour,  when  he 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  return  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  one  of  his  best  books, 
"  Carbon  Sketches." 

"  The  peasant  Rzepa,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,"  says  the  interviewer  in  question, 
"is  the  pearl  of  all  his  feminine  creations. 
She  has,  in  fact,  only  one  prototype  in 
ancient  or  modem   literature — Imogene. 
Within  the  narrow  compass  of  this'novel, 
the  author  tells    us   in  the    language  of 
irony  and  bitterest  satire    the  lamented 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  village,  where 
the  benighted  and  uneducated    peasant 
falls  an  easy  victim  in  his  helplessness  to 
the  machinations  of  sly  notaries  or  the 
cunning  officials  of  rustic   Bumbledom. 
The  peasant  Rzepa  is  no  exception.     It 
is  the   turn  of    the  village  magistrate's 
son  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  conscript, 
but  a  substitute   must    be    found,   and 
Rzepa,  with  his  senses  steeped  to  obli- 
vion in  the  intoxicating  cup,  signs  the 
fatal  document.     Of  its  invalidity  there 
is  no  question,  but  to   the    unreceptive 
peasant    mind    it    has   a    binding 
power,   and    he     awaits     his     fate 
stolidly  and  resignedly.     Now  com- 
mences the  mission  of   the   heroic 
peasant  wife.     She  appeals  in  vain 
for  help — she  is  ignored  and  scorned, 
even  repulsed.    Only  one  can  help 
her,  the  notary.     He  has  the  docu- 
ment, and  can  destroy  it.    The  price 
is — her  honour.    Even  thai  she  gives 
him — the  peasant  wife  is  devoid  of 
the  power  of  reflection,  she  can  only 
feel,  and  her  love  is  great,  bound- 
less.    It  nerves  and  steels  her,  and 
her  ignorant, clouded  spirit  can  face 
even  martyrdom  for  her  husband's 
sake.       It    is    late    as    she    returns 
home,  to  die  under  the  blows  of  the 
avenging  axe  of  the  man  she  had 
saved."    This   is  tragic  enough  jq 
all  coiucieDce. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  manceuv< 
rii^  a  peony-in-thcrslot  machine  at 


the  railway  station  of  Hendaye,  a  little 
Basque  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when  1  saw  that  my  movements  were 
being  watched  by  a  gentleman  who  stood 
some  little  distance  away.  Not  rudely 
watched,  but  with  that  mild  curiosity 
which  one  will  forgive  even  in  his  next- 
door  neighbour.  Truth  to  say,  1  was 
rather  ashamed  of  my  occupation,  for 
what  I  was  receiving  in  exchange  for  my 
pennies  were  tiny  bottles  of  liqueur.  I 
had  just  expended  my  third  penny,  and 
was  ready,  1  believe,  to  proceed  further, 
when  the  quiet  humour  in  the  watching 
eyes  arrested  me.  He  looked  a  sailor, 
a  naval  ofhcer,  1  thought ;  but  now  he 
was  studying  human  nature,  not  exactly 
at  my  expense,  since  1  lost  nothing 
beyond  a  transient  blush  by  the  affair, 
but  making  me  a  detail  in  a  picture  he 
had  formed  in  his  mind's  eye. 

Seeing  that  I  in  turn  began  to  look  at 
him,  he  gave  a  quiet  smile,  which  was 
almost  a  salute,  and  walked  away. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  asked  a 
porter,  and  1  could  tell  by  the  way  he 
said  it  that  the  trim  little  figure  with 
the  thick,  dark-brown  hair  and  beard 
represented  .somebodv  in  particular. 

"  N'ot  in  the  least,"  1  answered. 

"  Well,  that  is  M.  Viaud,"  an-^wercd 
the  porter. 


plERRK    LOTI. 
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The  information  did  not  at  all  over- 
whelm me,  and  I  suppose  my  face  be- 
trayed my  thoughts. 

"No  If  omoce?"  pursued  my  iaterlo- 
cutor,  who  spoke  in  a  local  patois. 

"  No,  1  do  not  know  him  ;  have  never 
even  heard  of  him." 

"  What,  never  heard  of  Pierre  Loti  ?  " 

The  porter  was  a  wag,  and,  iis  we  say 
in  our  own  vulgar  language  at  home, 
"he  had  lieen  having  me  on."  I  had 
heard  of  Pierce  Loii.  of  course,  as  who 
lias  not,  Imt  as  for  M.  Viaud . 

Louis  Marie  Julien  \'iaud  was  born  at 
Hochefort  on  the  14th  January,  1850. 
lie  entered  tlie  French  Navy  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  practically  the  only 
schooling  he  received  was  what  he  picked 
up  in  the  naval  school.  He  had  in  him, 
however,  the  gernis  of  the  romancist,  the 
poet,  and  in  this  resi)eit  his  early  voyages 
amongst  the  Polynesian  islands  were  of 
far  more  value  lo  him  tlian  would  have 
Ircen  a  full  course  at  the  LycOe.  At  any 
rate,  after  three  years  cif  such  experience 
he  was  able  to  sejidon  its  rounds  amongst 
the  publishers  the  work  which  has  since 
become  famous  as  "  l,e  Mariage  de  l-oti." 
It  was  Madame  Juliette  Adam,  the  editress 
of  theXouiwlle  Ri-fue.wha  first  discovered 
him,  and  she  is  said  to  have  Ixen  attracted 
to  the  manuscript  by  the  evidences  of 
many  rejections  which  it  bore. 


"  What  a  dear  innocent  this  must  be 
to  send  an  old  manuscript  like  that,"  said 
she  to  herself ;  "  I  really  must  read  it." 

And  slie  did,  and  accepted  it  on  the 
spot.  Since  then  Pierre  Loti,  though  he 
continues  to  look  ujHjn  the  business  of 
his  life  as  that  of  the  sea,  has  had  nothing 
but  plain  sailing  on  his  literary  career. 
■Vmongst  his  best-known  works  are  "  Le 
lioman  d'un  Lnfant,"  "Madame  Chry- 
san theme,"  "  Le  Roman  d'un  Spahi," 
and  ■'  Pccheur  d'lslande." 

The  plots  of  most  of  his  stories  have 
been  thought  out  at  sea,  but  every  summer 
lie  manages  to  pass  a  couple  of  months 
in  the  little  llasqiie  town  where  I  lirst 
saw  him.  It  is  here  where  some  of  his 
best  work  was  written. 

Since  iSyi  he  lias  been  a  member  of 
the  Academy. 

The  name  of  Tolstoy  inevitably  calls 
up  that  of  the  other  grand  old  man  of 
literature,  Henrik  Ibsen.  Not  that  there 
arc  many  joints  of  siniilaricv  between  the 
two,  not  even  in  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled them  to  speak  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  their  writings. 
The  great  Russian  professedly  set  out  on 
his  career  with  the  avowed  object  of  not 
only  showing  bow  society  was  wrong. 
but  wherein  lies  the  remedy;  whilst 
Ib!>en,  on  the  other  hand,  disclaims  all 
intrnlion  of  l>eing  a  moral  teacher.     He 
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is,  he  frankly  declares,  no  more  than  an 
imaginative   investigator  ;   he  lays  bare, 

for  all  eyes  to  see,  the  social  sores  and 
moral  hypocrisies  of  his  time ;  the 
remedy  for  the  evil  he  leaves  to  others.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  history  of  literature 
presents  such  a  spectacle  of  an  uphill 
fight,  boldly  fought  and  bravely  won,  as 


as  firmly  as  ever  to  his  ideals,  he  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  a  prophet  neither  in 
his  own  country  nor  abroad;  in  '99  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him 
outside  the  National  Theatre  of  Norway, 
whilst  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopaidia  Britannica"  the  place  assigned 
to  him  in  literature  is  indicated  by  the 
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that  which  Ibsen's  contest,  not  only  with 
the  writers  of  his  own  country,  but  with  the 
prejudice  of  the  world  at  large,  presents. 
From  the  humble  position  of  apothecary's 
apprentice  to  that  of  "by  far  the  most 
original  of  modern  writers  for  the  stage  " 
he  has  had  to  win  every  step.  In  1864, 
when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
though  unbroken  in  spirit  and  attached 


quotation  given  above.  For  some  reason 
not  very  easy  to  discern,  his  plays  have 
not  attained  to  any  popularity  on  the 
British  stage.  The  late  Clement  Scott, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
elsewhere,  attacked  him  with  a  virulence 
which,  as  it  could  not  have  been  personal, 
we  can  only  describe  as  iranscendentally 
moral.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  admirable 
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tramlations     of    Mr.    William    Archer,     Builder,"   "  Hedda  Gabler,"  "  Pillais  of 
we  need   not  depend  upon  the  theatres     Society,"  "  Peer  Gynt,"  and  many  others. 


for  opportunities  of  studying  the  works 
of  Ibsen.  There  are  tew  Englishmen 
with  any  pretensions  to  culture  who 
have  not  read  such  pluys  as  "  When 
the     Dead     Awaken,"     "  The     Master 


Indeed  the  worship  of  Ibsen,  or  rather  of 
his  works,  has  become  a  kind  of  cult, 
and,  wliatever  the  opinions  of  the  melo- 
drama-loving theatre-goer  may  be,  the 
number  of  Il»enites  is  daily  increasing. 


STORIES  OF  H.M.  THE   KING.— IV. 


THE  train  drew  up  at  Ingiewater 
station.  "  Now,  miss,"  said  the 
guard, "  this  is  your  station.  Your 
box  is  in  the  front  van.  Just  come  and 
point  it  out."  A  pretty  girl  descended 
fmm  a  third-class  carriage  and,  having 
claimed  her  box,  stood  beside  it  while 
the  train  glided  out  of  the  station  leaving 
her  solitary  on  the  platform.  She  stood 
for  some  minutes  looking  around,  then 
went  looking  about  into  the  waiting 
room  and  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
rails.  Finding  no  one,  she  went  out  of 
the  station.  As  she  put  her  head  out  of 
the  door,  looking  inquisitively  down  the 
road,  she  was  greeted  by  a  voice.  "  Hi 
miss,  are  you  for  Amptly  Towers?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  have  you  come 
for  me?  "  "All  right,"  replied  her  inter- 
rogator, a  smart-looking  groom  seated 
in  a  high  dogcart.  "  I'm  to  take  you, 
but  the  admiral  ordered  me  to  bring 
Dancing  Jenny  out  for  a  run,  and  1 
daren't  leave  her.  Would  you  mind 
standing  by  her  head  while  I  go  in  for 
your  box.  You  needn't  touch  her,  just 
stand  in  front  and  call  her  '  Jenny  '  now 
and  again.  She's  one  of  Miss  Ma's  pets, 
and  likes  the  look  of  females."  The  girl 
stood  before  the  horse,  and  the  man 
soon  returned  with  the  box  and  swung 
it  into  the  dogcart.  "Now  miss,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  thinks  you  can  manage  to 
get  in  by  yourself  I'll  jump  up  and  take 
the  reins,"  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  1 
can  manage,"  and  she  was  soon  seated 
by  the  groom's  side.     "Now  we're  all 


right.    Come  up,  Jenny,"  and  away  they 
went  at  a  swinging  trot. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much 
trouble,  but  this  old  girl  is  so  fidgetty 
you  can't  leave  her  a  minute.  I  should 
have  brwught  one  of  the  carriage  horses, 
but  just  as  Jack  {he's  the  fourth  stable- 
man) was  putting  in  '  King  Tom  '  in 
walks  the  admiral.  '  What  have  you 
there,'  says  he.  '  King  Tom,  sir,'  says 
Jack.  'Then  lake  him  out  and  put  in 
Dancing  Jenny  ;  she's  been  in  port  these 
four  days,  and  if  she  don't  have  a  bit  of 
a  cruise  we  shall  have  Miss  Ida  going 
overboard    tlie   fir-^t   time  she  takes  the 

"Does  the  admiral  interfere  in  the 
house  loo  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Not  when  everything's  what  he  calls 
shipshape.  He's  a  good  geritleman,  but 
awful  deaf.  And  Miss  Ida  she's  a  most 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  so  kind  and 
nice — well,  you  needn't  laugh-  all  the 
maids  say  how  kind  and  thoughtful  she 
is,  bO  it's  not  on  account  of  her  looks 
that  I  say  so." 

"And  the  housekeeper?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"  Mrs.  James  ?  Very  nice  lady.  Got 
nothing  to  say  against  her.  Very  com- 
fortable place  Amptly  Towers.  Miss 
Murphy,  whose  place  you  are  taking, 
only  left  to  get  married.  You'll  find  the 
climate  rather  different  from  the  Thames 
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Valley.    This   is  very  dry.     Didn't  the 
damp  agree  with  you  ?  " 
"  Oh !  I  was  well  enough,  but  Lady 

H never  allowed  uS  out  of  the  grounds 

except  on  Sundays,  except  by  special 
permission,  and  we  all  had  to  wear 
bonnets,  and  go  to  church  three  times 
on  Sunday,  and  you  never  saw  a  soul 
except  the  household,  and  I  always  had 
three  months  at  the  town  house,  but  now 
her  son's  married  we  have  to  stay  at 
Maidenhead  all  the  time,  so  I  thought  I 
should  like  a  change." 

"You'll  find  this  lively.  We  have 
always -someone  staying  in  the  house,  and 
very  often  royalty.  The  admiral  is  very 
highly  respected  although  he's  so  deaf." 
**  Is  he  a  widower  ?  " 
"No,  bless  you,  he's  never  been 
married.  He's  a — what  do  you  call  it — 
a  minogonist,  or  something  like  that, 
means  he  don't  like  ladies'  society. 
Even  Miss  Ida  he  says  is  more  trouble 
than  a  seventy- four.  He's  very  old  you 
know,  and  used  to  command  ships  when 
they  were  rated  by  their  guns.  Then  he 
was  one  of  the  sea  lords,  and  is  very 
scientific  and  a  great  inventor,  though  1 
don't  think  they  use  any  of  his  inventions 
on  the  ships  now." 

"  I  thought   he  was  a    baronet,"  said 
the  girl. 

"So  he  is,"  replied  the  man.  "Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Cloudsley  Stephenson  BlufiF, 
Baronet,  G.C.B.,  and  a  lot  more  orders." 
"  You  said  he  was  a  lord  just  now." 
"  A  sea  lord.  That's  different  from  a 
real  lord.  It  is  a  kind  of  situation  you 
know,  like  a — like  a — a  major  domo." 

"  I  see,"  replied  the  girl,  "  then  who's 
Miss  Ida  ? " 

"  His    grand-niece — daughter    of    his 
brother's  son." 
"  Is  she  old  ? " 

"  Nineteen,  and  as  pretty  as  a  picture." 
"  Oh  !  indeed  !  "  said  the  girl. 
They  now  entered  the  park  gates,  and 
the  groom  pointed  out  the  Towers,  built 
on  a  gentle  eminence  some  half  mile 
away.  It  was  a  beautiful  low  modern 
dwelling  covering  an  immense  area  and 
of  but  four  storeys  in  height.  Its  name 
was  probably  derived  from  two  square 
Norman  towers,  which  stood  at  either 
end  of  the  building. 


"  Them  towers,"  said  the  groom,  "are 
used  by  the  admiral  for  his  experiments. 
He's  always  at  'em,  and  the  rows  and 
smells  he  makes  is  something  awful. 
And  there's  the  lake,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  a  large  ornamental  piece  of  water 
between  the  road  the  dogcart  was  on 
and  the  house. 

"  What  a  pretty  place,"  said  the  girl. 

*'Aye,  that  it  is,"  replied  the  groom, 
"  wait  till  you  get  nearer  the  house  ;  then 
you'll  see  something  of  the  gardens  at 
the  back.  They  are  as  nice  as  any  in 
England." 

"  Oh,  look  at  the  ships,"  cried  the  girl, 
as  they  drove  opposite  the  lake. 

"  Them's  models  of  every  vessel  the 
admiral's  served  in,  and  by  gum  !  there's 
the  admiral  hisself,"  said  the  groom. 

"  Which  ?  The  tall  gentleman  ?  "  en- 
quired his  companion. 

"No.  He's  the  Earl  of  Newroston, 
quite  a  young  gentleman.  The  little 
one's  the  admiral." 

The  two  gentlemen  referred  to  had 
their  backs  turned  to  the  approaching 
dogcart  and  were  apparently  fishing.  As 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  became  audible 
they  both  turned  and  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  had  boat  hooks  in  their  hands, 
which  were  used  for  the  playful  occupa- 
tion of  driving  model  ironclads  against 
each  other.  They  were  somewhat  dis- 
concerted on  being  discovered. 

"  Ahoy  !  "  cried  the  admiral.  '*  Come 
aboard  ?  W^ell,  go  and  report  yourself  to 
Mrs.  James." 

"  Another  female  on  the  books,"  he 
added,  as  the  dogcart  drove  on,  "  I  wish 
I  could  shift  the  crew,  and  get  my  old 
sailor  men  around  me  when  I  end  my 
days.  I  would,  too,  if  I  could  see  Ida 
settled."  Lord  Newroston  touched  the 
admiral,  who  put  up  an  ear  trumpet, 
which  he  carried  slung  over  his  shoulder 
like  a  bugle. 

"  That's  her  new  maid,  Jessie  Carr,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Lord  Newroston.  "  Miss 
Ida  said  she  expected  her  to-day." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  admiral.  "Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  Ida  will  be  engaged 
with  her,  and  day  after  to-morrow 
H.R.H.  will  be  here,  and  the  place 
filled  with  visitors.  I  am  afraid  you 
have  missed  your  opportunity  for  quiet. 
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Strange  you  could  not  find  a  chance 
to  propose  during  the  eight  days  you 
have  been  here.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
find  you  many,  but  what's  the  use  ? 
Instead  of  making  love  to  the  girl  you 
make  love  to  the  dog." 

"You  have  been  most  kind  I  know," 
replied  the  young  man,  **  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  grateful.  When  I  came  here  this 
day  week  I  meant  to  propose,  as  I  told 
you,  the  next  day,  but  somehow  I  couldn't. 
The  words  seem  to  stick  in  my  throat, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  out 
yet." 

**  Most  extraordinary,"  said  the  admiral. 
"  You  have  known  Ida  so  long,  I  should 
not  have  thought  you  would  be  frightened 
of  her." 

*•  I  am  not  exactly  frightened,"  said 
the  earl,  "  but  it  is  the  very  fact  of  having 
known  her  so  long  which  makes  the 
matter  difficult.  When  I  try  to  tell  her 
how  my  feelings  towards  her  have  been 
undergoing  a  change  during  the  past 
year,  the  proper  form  of  expression  seems 
beyond  me,  and  it  would  be  so  abrupt  to 
ask  her  to  marry  me  without  some 
introductory  remarks." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  admiral ; 
••  it's  often  better  to  make  a  plunge  in 
other  undertakings,  and  although  I  have 
no  experience  respecting  women,  I  should 
think  the  general  rule  holds  good.  If 
you  were  to  say  *  Ida  will  you  marry 
me?'  the  whole  thing  would  be  over  in 
a  minute.  If  you  like,  Til  do  it  for 
you." 

"  No,  I  should  not  like  that,"  said  the 
earl,  •*  I'll  do  it  myself." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will.  I  have  liked 
you  from  a  boy,  Newroston,  and  when 
my  unfortunate  nephew  died,  leaving  Ida 
to  my  care,  I  immediately  thought  1 
should  like  to  see  her  your  wife.  When 
you  tqld  me  you  loved  her,  1  was  delighted, 
but  if  •  you  are  going  to  develop  this 
extreme  nervousness,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
reconsider  whether  A  should  be  acting 
rightly  towards  her  to  confide  her  to 
your  care.  You  must  fight  against  the 
feeling.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  imagine 
adverse  fortune  when  in  all  probability 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  so 
doing.  You  come  of  a  race  of  warriors 
— ^the  first  Newroston  distinguished  him- 


self at  Bannockburn — and  your  family 
has  maintained  the  reputation  gained 
by  him.  For  the  sake  of  your  family, 
don't  strike  your  flag  before  you  have 
fired  a  gun." 

"  I  will  do  the  best!  can,"  replied  the 
earl,  **  but  it  is  not  cowardice.  When  I 
look  at  Ida  and  begin  to  speak  with  the 
intention  of  asking  her,  I  feel  as  if  my 
tongue  were  stuck  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
and  my  heart  seems  to  sink  to  my  boots 
— 'tis  the  thought  that  my  whole  future 
happiness  will  be  decided  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then — well,  then  I  think  I 
will  wait  for  another  occasion." 

"The  curse  of  the  time,"  said  the 
admiral,  "  nerves.  All  owing  to  too 
much  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco." 

**  I  am  abstemious  in  the  use  of  all 
three." 

"  Well,  your  mother  isn't.  It's  the 
same  thing.     Atavism." 

**  The  countess  does  not  smoke," 
replied  the  earl. 

"  No.  But  she  drinks  tea  by  the  quart. 
However,  we  don't  want  to  quarrel  over 
the  matter.  Take  an  extra  glass  of 
champagne  at  dinner,  and  then  make  a 
plunge.  Now  I  must  go  into  the  North 
tower  and  see  how  the  fog-horn  is  getting 
on.  I  haven't  heard  her  sound  to-dav. 
Have  you  ?  " 

"No,  thank  goodness !  "  murmured  the 
earl,  but  he  shook  his  head,  which  was 
the  only  answer  of  which  the  admiral 
was  aware. 

**  I'll  go  and  look  at  the  regulator. 
You  take  an  interest  in  these  things  ? " 

*' Certainly,"  replied  the  earl,  "but 
just  now  I  think  I  will  look  through  the 
conservatories,  and  select  a  few  flowers 
for  Miss  Bluff." 

"Then  we  shall  meet  at  dinner";  saying 
which  the  admiral  trotted  off. 

He  was  a  grotesque  little  figure  as  he 
jogged  down  the  path.  Age  had  not 
bowed  him,  but  had  taken  its  toll  in  flesh. 
His  tightly-drawn  brown  skin  made  him 
look  like  a  mummy.  Still  he  was  full  of 
life,  activity,  and  resolution. 

The  earl  looked  curiously  after  him,  and 
then  glanced  at  his  own  brawny  arms 
and  chest  and  long  legs.  "  1  am  twice 
his  size,  stronger  than  he  ever  was,  and 
young.    Why  should   these   advantages 
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be  nullified  by  mere  nerve  twitters  ?  I 
will  not  be  beaten  '* ;  and  he  too  left  the 
lake  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

The  Earl  of  Newroston,  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  English  families^  was  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.     His  face  was  almost 
feminine  in  delicacy,  but  a  long  auburn 
moustache  gave  its  shade  to   a  mouth 
the  weakness  of  which  rendered  it  his 
worst  feature.     His  eyes  were  large  and 
intensely  blue,  the  forehead  smooth  and 
high,  and  his  nose   long,  straight   and 
finely  modelled.     His  figure  was  tall  and 
athletic ;  and  his  simple  and  courteous 
manner  rendered  his  appearance  extremely 
attractive.      He  had    known    Ida   Bluff 
from  childhood,  and  had  been  on  terms 
of  familiar  companionship  until  he  began 
to  feel  that  friendship  had  developed  into 
love.   Since  then  he  had  treated  her  with 
alternate  freedom   and   restraint,  some- 
times   calling     her    Ida,    as    in    olden 
time,  at  others,  much   to  her   surprise, 
Miss  Ida  and  Miss  Bluff.     His  companion- 
ship became  both  trying  and  disconcert- 
ing to  Ida,  who,  however,  belonging  to 
that  class  of  consistent  natures  which  are 
loath  to  change  their  views,  still  main- 
tained the  affection  she  had  always  felt 
for  her  old   playmate.     Ida  was  strong 
both   in  her  affections  and  dislikes,  with 
a  generous  but  wayward  character  still 
in  course  of  formation.     What  she  even- 
tually developed  would  in  great  measure 
be  the  result  of  association,  circumstance, 
and  example ;  unless  she   felt   that  she 
was  the  person  whose  example  would  be 
followed  and  then  the  inherent  force  of 
her  character  would  be  discerned.     As 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  predict  in  such 
matters,  she  and  the  earl  seemed  a  couple 
likely  to  live   happily,  and    develop   a 
stronger  mutual  affection  after  marriage. 
In  person,  she  was  tall  and  graceful,  her 
figure  was  most  justly  proportioned  and 
crowned  by  a  head  which  in  beauty  of 
formation  could  not  be  surpassed.     Her 
complexion  was  clear  and  fresh,  her  eyes 
large  and  brown,  her  nose  small,  as  was 
her  mouth   formed  in   the   true   Cupid 
bow  shape,  which  when  parted  showed 
small,  strong,  even    white    teeth.     The 
chin  was  rounded  and  slightly  prominent. 
Altogether,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
attractive  girl.     As  she  swept  into   the 


dining  room  attired  in  an  ivory  brocaded 
dress,  simply  made,  although  fully 
trimmed  with  chiffon,  the  bodice  just  low 
enough  to  show  the  massy  polished  throat 
joining  the  neck  in  true  symmetrical 
curve,  even  her  uncle  could  not  withhold 
a  half-willing  admiration. 

"  Your  new  maid  passed  us  on  the 
road,  Miss  Bluff,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Ida,  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  someone  again.  It  is  two  months 
since  Murphy  married." 

*'  I  cannot  understand  why  ladies  want 
maidsi"  said  the  admiral ;  "  not  for  real 
service,  I  am  sure,  but  only  to  strengthen 
some  opinion  as  to  which  dress  to  wear 
or  some  nonsense  like  that." 

"Now,  uncle,  I  am  surprised  at  you. 
You  always  say  you  know  nothing  about 
ladies,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  give  an 
opinion,  unless  well  acquainted  with  a 
subject,  and  now  you  would  abolish  a 
very  useful  service  which  gives  thousands 
profitable  employment." 

**  I  quite  agree  with  Miss  Ida,"  said 
the  earl. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  replied  the 
admiral.  *' James,  champagne  to  his 
lordship." 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?" 
said  Ida. 

"  We  have  been  down  by  the  lake. 
And  then  I  went  into  the  conservatories, 
and  the  admiral  went  to  attend  to  his 
scientific  apparatus." 

"  Ah,"  said  Ida,  **  I  might  have  known 
I  should  have  thanked  you  for  those 
beautiful  roses." 

"  James,"  cried  the  admiral,  "  you  have 
not  filled  Miss  Bluff's  glass." 

"  You  know  I  seldom  take  wine, 
uncle." 

**  A  moderate  amount  is  enlivening," 
said  the  admiral,  '*and  when  one  has 
no  absolute  occupation  or  domestic 
duties,  the  spirits  are  apt  to  flag.  Were 
it  not  for  the  interest  I  take  in  inventing 
and  in  keeping  myself  abreast  of  scientific 
progress,  I  should  not  know  how  to 
employ  my  time." 

"  I  am  never  dull,  even  when  alone," 
said  Ida.  **  Do  you  find  time  drag, 
Albert  ? " 

"This  week  has  passed  too  quickly," 
replied  the  earl. 
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"I  was  not  aware  you  were  such  a 
devotee  to  science,"  said  Ida,  smiling. 

**  Young  men  seldom  are  enthusiastic 
in  such  matters.  Ladies'  society,  sport, 
music  and  other  frivolities  please  them 
better.  It  is  only  after  middle  age  that 
they  learn  what  real  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  a — a — foghorn." 

"It  is  dreadfully  noisy  ;  it  gives  me 
quite  a  headache." 

"  It  must  be  heard  to  be  of  use  in 
warning  approaching  vessels.  I  have 
put  in  the  regulator,  and  if,  as  the  sky 
seems  to  indicate,  damp  falls  to-night, 
we  shall  no  doubt  hear  it.  I  trust  the 
sound  does  not  annoy  you,  Newroston  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  good-natured 
earl,  but  catching  a  reproachful  look 
from  Ida,  he  immediately  added,  **  that 
is  to  say,  it  quite  upsets  my  nerves." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  the 
admiral.  *'  Science  exacts  sacrifice  from 
all.  Very  likely  the  night  will  be  dry, 
and  you  won't  hear  it." 

"  What  has  the  damp  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
inquired  the  earl. 

**Why,  that  is  the  essence  of  the  in- 
vention. You  know  how  ordinary  fog- 
horns act.  When  a  fog  rises,  it  is  left  to 
the  man  in  charge  when  to  pull  the  cord 
and  sound  the  warning.  Thus  various 
minds  interpret  what  intensity  of  fog 
would  justify  the  sounding  of  the  horn 
in  various  degrees.  A  very  careful  man 
may  sound  when  unnecessary,  a  careless 
man  may  sound  when  too  late.  AH  fogs 
contain  at  least  a  certain  percentage  of 
moisture.  My  regulator  is  so  adjusted 
that  as  soon  as  the  air  becomes  charged 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  moisture 
which  is  essential  to  fog,  the  valve  opens 
automatically,  and  the  horn  keeps  on 
sounding  until  the  pressure  of  a  moist 
atmosphere  has  passed.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  invention  is,  that  when  it 
rains  the  sound  would  be  continuous.  I 
don't  object  to  it  myself,  but  some  might. 
It  has  not  rained  since  you  came  ?  " 

"  i  am  glad  to  say  it  has  not,"  said 
Newroston.  "  Has  it  ever  rained,  Miss 
Bluff,  while  you  have  been  here  ?  " 

Ida  mournfully  raised  her  eyes  to  her 
interrogator's  face  and  nodded  twice. 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  science  myself,  Miss 
Ida.    I  took  a  classical  degree,  and  never 


got  as  far  as  the  differential  calculus  in 
mathematics.  So  I  never  could  possibly 
invent  anything.  All  inventors  are 
mathematicians,  so  I  could  not  be  one, 
but  I  am  very  fond  of  drawing,  music, 
reading,  and,  indeed,  everything  you  take 
an  interest  in." 

Ida  almost  immediately  left  the  dining- 
room,  and  after  the  earl  had  closed  the 
door,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  You  get  along  very  well  with  Ida," 
said  the  admiral. 

"  Perfectly,  when  there  is  a  third 
person  present,  and  often  as  well  when 
alone  with  her,  unless  the  idea  of  de- 
claring myself  presents  itself.  Then  I 
feel  utterly  adrift." 

**  Take  some  claret,  Newroston  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks  ;   I  have  had  sufficient." 

"  As  you  like.  Remember,  you  have 
to-night  and  to-morrow  in  quiet.  After 
that,  with  the  house  full,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  an  opportunity — an 
opportunity  to  suit  you.  Of  course, 
some  men  would  propose  in  a  crowd." 

*'  I  will  go  to  the  drawing-room  now 
and  see  what  can  be  done." 

**  Do,  my  boy,  and  good  fortune  attend 
you.  Don't  think  I  want  to  press  you 
at  all  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  sure  your 
mutual  happiness  will  be  secured  by  an 
alliance,  and  I  will  give  you  all  the 
moral  support  I  can." 

W^hen  the  earl  entered  the  drawing- 
room  he  found  Ida  sitting  in  a  low  chair 
in  the  room,  which  opened  into  a  con- 
servatory. She  was  engaged  in  tying  a 
piece  of  rose-coloured  ribbon  round  the 
neck  of  her  little  Maltese  dog,  "  Flossy." 
The  earl  took  a  chair  beside  her,  and 
Flossy,  who  had  been  petted  and  caressed 
by  the  earl  until  the  little  creature  had 
become  fond  of  him,  wriggled  out  of  her 
mistress's  arms  and  sprang  into  his  lap. 
Unfortunately,  at  that  moment  the 
admiral's  advice,  "  Make  love  to  the 
girl,  not  to  the  dog,"  occurred  to  New- 
roston, and  he  hustled  the  poor  little  ball 
of  silky  fluff  unceremoniously  out  of 
his  lap. 

"  What  has  poor  Flossy  done  to 
offend  you  ?  Come  here,  my  poor  little 
pet." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  unkind,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
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did  not  like  me  paying  so  much  attention 
to  Flossy." 

Ida  laughed.  "Did  you  think  that  I 
was  jealous,  Lord  Newroston  ?  Jealousy 
presupposes  some  kind  of  equality,  and 
although  I  am  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  I 
am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  them 
equals." 

"  I  am  very  unfortunate,"  said  the 
-Earl.    "I  only 


The  Admiral  led  his 
the  North 


"Really, 
my  lord,  what 
are  you  talk- 
ing about  ? " 

"Miss  Bluff 
— Ida — I  have  known  you  years,  from 
childhood.  You  arc  no  longer  a  child. 
1  well  remember  the  day  you  first  put 
on  a  long  dress.  It  is  now  no  longer 
possible —  possible — to — conceal —  from 
you  that  I  am " 

The  young  man  took  Ida's  hand  in  his 
own,  raised  it  half  way  to  his  mouth, 
and  then  let  it  gently  down  to  his  knee, 


raised  it  again  and  began  poising  it, 
as  if  anxious  to  ascertain  its  exact 
weight. 

"  Albert,"   cried    Ida,    "  what    is    the 
matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Give  me  a  few 
moments  to  compose  myself."  He 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  re- 
mained with  his  head  bowed  some  time. 
Presently  he 
looked  up  and 
was  about  to 
speak,  when 
a  sound  they 
both  knew 
rent  the  air — 
Git  loot  toot 
too-oot  Xo-ot 
to-ot. 

Noise  does  not 
require  the 
element  of 
surprise  to 
irritate  sensi- 
tive nerves, 
and  although 
Newroston 
was  well 
aware  that 
the  unearthly 
screech  pro- 
ceeded from 
the  admiral's 
automatic 
foghorn,  its 
effects  were  as 
marked  as  if 
it  were  unac- 
countable, as 
well  as  hor- 
r  i  b  1  e.  He 
sprang  to  his 
feet,  pressed  a 
hand  to  his 
forehead, 

looked  distractedly  at   Ida,  and  rushed 

from  the  room. 

Ida  looked  after  him,  perplexity  and 

compassion  struggling  for  mastery  in  her 

expression. 

"Poor    Albert!"    she    thought;    "he 

certainly  is  dreadfully  nervous,  but  then 

he  is  so  good-tempered  and  kind — and 

good-looking.     Still,  to  live  constantly 
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with  one  who  is  subject  to  such  tremors 
is  a  very  serious  undertaking.  Really,  I 
am  getting  as  undecided  as  himself.  Oh, 
but  really,"  she  cried  as  the  fiendish 
"  Git  toot "  again  sounded,  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  nerves  being  unstrung. 
This  is  too  much,"  and  she  also  left  the 
room. 

The  Admiral  was  fond  of  conversation, 
provided  he  monopolised  the  talk.  He 
was,  therefore,  displeased  when  he  found 
no  companion  at  the  breakfast-table  the 
following  morning. 

"  Where  is  Miss  BlufiF  ?  "  he  inquired. 

**  In  her  room,  sir." 

"  And  Lord  Newroston  ?  " 

"  He  went  out  early,  sir,  saying  he 
would  walk  round  Inglewater." 

**  Hum !  I  shall  pass  the  morning  in 
the  North  Tower.  Send  M iss  Bluff  *s  maid 
to  me  there." 

The  North  Tower,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  of  the  square  Norman  shape. 
Each  side  was  about  thirty  feet,  and  the 
height  about  150  feet ;  small  galleries 
ran  along  each  side  at  distances  of  about 
fifteen  feet  to  the  top.  The  highest  gallery 
was  extended  through  an  opening  into 
the  air,  and  served  as  an  observatory. 
All  the  others  were  loaded  with  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  retorts,  bellows, 
hand-furnaces,  turning- lathes,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  workshop  and 
laboratory.  A  flat  steel  platform,  with- 
out guard  or  rail,  let  into  the  floor  formed 
the  means  of  communicating  with  the 
galleries.  This  hydraulic  lift  had  origi- 
nally been  designed  to  carry  goods  only, 
but  the  admiral,  being  still  active,  usually 
hoisted  himself  up  as  well,  and  the  spiral 
staircase  let  into  the  wall  of  the  tower 
was  little  used.  No  chair  being  in  the 
building,  the  admiral  raised  the  hydraulic 
platform  a  couple  of  feet  and  sat  down, 
and  for  some  time  regarded  a  barometer 
which  hung  from  the  opp)osite  wall. 

After  several  timid  knocks,  to  which, 
without  the  assistance  of  his  ear-trumpet, 
the  admiral  was  of  course  oblivious,  the 
door  opened  and  Jessie  Carr,  Ida's  maid, 
entered. 

She  was  remarkably  pretty,  small,  light 
and  quick  in  movement.  Her  hair  was 
golden,  her  eyes  blue,  her  teeth  good, 
and  colouring  and  complexion  at  once 


pure  and  brilliant.  A  freak  of  nature 
had  given  her  dark  brows  and  eyelashes, 
and  these,  coupled  with  a  roguish  smile, 
led  one  at  first  to  doubt  whether  art  had 
not  been  called  in  to  darken  their  natural 
tint.     They  were,  however,  quite  genuine. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  sir." 

"  Hum  !     You're  the  new  maid  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Miss  Bluff  was  not  at  breakfast  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  she  has  a  very  bad  headache, 
and  has  not  risen  yet." 

"Hum!     Any  message  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Miss  Bluff  did  not  know  I 
was  coming  to  you." 

"  Will  she  be  down  to  lunch  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  will  do,  my  girl." 

The  young  lady  curtesied,  but  instead 
of  going,  advanced  until  quite  close  to 
the  admiral. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  she  said,  **  but  if 
you  would  kindly  stop  the  foghorn  from 
sounding,  I  think  Miss  Ida's  headache 
would  get  better  quickly." 

"  What  ?  "  shouted  the  admiral. 

Jessie  Carr  ^nve  her  little  body  a  pro- 
pitiatory wriggle,  and  repeated  her 
statement. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  admiral.  '*  She 
don't  make  noise  enough." 

*'  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Jessie,  "  the  sound 
is  the  loudest  I  have  ever  heard.  Twice 
the  volume  at  least  of  St.  Cecilia's  horn." 

*'  What  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
fog-horns  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  my  father  has  had  charge 
of  many  of  the  lights  of  the  Trinity 
House." 

"  Then  come  and  see  what  you  think 
of  mine,"  cried  the  admiral,  jumping  up 
and  leading  the  way  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  building,  where  stood  the 
gigantic  ear-splitting  apparatus.*  He 
explained  how  it  diffused  light  and 
emitted  sound  automatically,  according 
to  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  found  an  intelligent 
listener.  After  half  an  hour's  talk,  the 
maid  said  she  must  return  to  her  mistress. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  noise  will  have  made 
her  worse." 

"  I'll  stop  her  now,  for  the  present," 
said  the  admiral.  As  the  door  closed 
behind    the   maid   the   admiral    looked 
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after  her  and  said,  "That's  the  only 
sensible  woman  I  have  spoken  to  for 
years." 

Neither  at  lunch  nor  at  dinner  did  the 
admiral  have  company.  Ida  kept  her 
room.  Newroston  had  not  returned. 
Fret  and  fume  as  he  might,  the  old  man 
had  to  retire  to  rest  without  having  his 
curiosity  satisfied  as  to  the  result  of  the 
interview  of  the  previous  evening. 

Although  the  admiral  had  some 
unpleasant  peculiarities,  he  had  also 
some  of  those  old-fashioned  virtues  which 
arc  fast  dying  out,  and  his  notion  of 
hospitality  would  have  been  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  elsewhere  than  on  the  out- 
most confines  of  his  estate.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
royal  party  which  was  coming  from  an 
adjacent  city,  after  breakfast.  The  other 
guests,  who  would  arrive  by  train,  would 
be  received  by  Ida.  The  old  man,  hat 
in  hand,  stood  as  his  own  lodge-keeper 
as  the  royal  carriage  drove  up. 

"Welcome  to  Amptly,  sir,"  he  said, 
bowing. 

"  Ah !  admiral,  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
the  prince.  "  Are  you  on  foot  ?  Then 
you  had  better  get  in  here." 

The  admiral  took  a  seat  in  the  carriage, 
and  shook  hands  with  the  three  gentle- 
men therein. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,"  said  the 
prince.  "  Scientific  research  must  be  a 
preservative  of  bodily  health." 

"  I  only  amuse  myself,"  replied  the 
admiral.  "  When  I  think  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gets 
through,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own 
indolence." 

"  Still  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  sailor  I 
perceive,"  laughed  the  prince.  "Are 
thosg  the  trees  I  planted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  well  they  have  grown." 

".  Ah  !  "  replied  the  admiral,  "  another 
sapling  which  gives  me  more  trouble  has 
shot  up  since  last  your  royal  highness 
honoured  Amptly  by  a  visit." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  prince.  "  Do  you 
refer  to  that  pretty  child  who  charmed 
us  all  by  her  artless  prattle  ? " 

"  The  child  is  now  a  woman,"  remarked 
the  admiral  gloomily. 


"  It  does  not  seem  so  long  ago." 

"Twelve  years,  sir,"  replied  the 
admiral.  "She  was  presented  last 
season." 

"  My  godson,  Newroston,  is  on  the  list 
of  your  guests.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
a  year  or  two.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
boy." 

"  I  have  a  great  regard  for  that  young 
man,"  replied  the  admiral.  "Good 
looking,  clever,  and  retiring,  I  love  him 
like  a  nephew." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has  developed 
such  good  qualities,"  observed  the  prince. 

Just  then  the  weird  shriek  of  the  fog- 
horn sounded. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  prince. 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  said  the  admiral. 
"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"Something  like  a  small  explosion,** 
replied  the  prince.  "  Are  you  doing 
anything  with  dynamite  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  foghorn,"  sug- 
gested the  admiral. 

"  Foghorn  ?  I  trust  it  is  nothing  likely 
to  be  continuous." 

"I  will  shut  her  off.  It  is  a  small 
invention  I  have  been  trying." 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  the  prince.  "  Do 
you  still  shoot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Thank  God  I  do  not  yet 
feel  the  encroachments  of  age." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  man." 

They  drove  up  to  the  entrance  hall 
where  Ida  stood  at  the  door  to  receive 
her  distinguished  guest.  After  greetings, 
she  handed  her  uncle  a  telegram  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  a  goods  train 
having  torn  up  the  rails  for  some  dis- 
tance, all  traffic  was  impeded,  and  the 
guests  expected  by  train  would  not 
arrive  until  the  following  morning. 

The  party  which  met  again  at  lunch 
consisted,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  party,  only  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  Ida,  the  admiral, 
Newroston,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  attended  the  prince. 

Ida  and  Newroston  had  not  met  since 
the  latter's  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve 
his  overburdened  heart  of  its  secret,  and 
their  looks  and  conversation  were  directed 
to  every  person  other  than  themselves. 

After  lunch  the  admiral  offered  to  show 
the  prince  some  of  his  recent  developments 
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in  naval  defences,  and  led  His  Koyal 
Highness  to  the  North  Tower. 

"Torpedoes,"  said  the  admiral,  "seem 
the  most  dangerous " 

*'Oh!  please  sir,  take  me  down,"  said 
a  voice. 

The  prince  looked  up,  and  saw  a 
pair  of  legs  dangling  from  the  summit 
of  a  |X)lc  which  reached  nearly  to  the 
roof. 

"  Is  that  an  invention  of  yours?"  asked 
the  prince. 

The  admiral  looked  up  and  saw  that 
the  hydraulic  lift  had  been  elevated  and 
that  someone  was  sitting  on  the  platform. 
Except  that  the  legs  were  of  the  feminine 
variety  nothing  could  be  identified  of  the 
person. 

**OhI  please  sir,  take  me  down," 
repeated  a  quavering  voice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you 
hussey  ?  "  asked  the  admiral. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  was  sitting  on 
what  I  thought  was  a  seat,  and  I  happened 
to  rest  my  hand  on  an  iron  bar,  and  I  shot 
up  here  directly.  Oh  !  please,  please  do 
take  me  off." 

"  Pull  the  bar  and  the  lift  will  come 
down,"  said  the  admiral. 

*'  I  can't,  sir ;  oh,  indeed  I  can't.  The 
sensation  of  falling  would  make  me  so 
ill.  I  never  could  bear  to  be  in  a  swing, 
and  I  never  would  go  in  a  lift.  That's 
why  I  did  not  know  this  was  one.  Oh 
please  take  me  off  on  this  gallery." 

"  Nonsense,  you  jade,"  said  the  admiral ; 
•*  pull  the  bar  and  you  will  descend." 

"Oh  I  shall  be  so  ill,"  cried  the  girl. 
"Will  the  other  gentleman  kindly  help 
me : 

"  She  had  no  business  here  at  all,  sir," 
said  the  admiral.  "  It  will  be  a  useful 
lesson  to  her  not  to  meddle  with  what 
does  not  concern  her." 

"  That  may  be  so,"  returned  the  prince ; 
"  but  we  must  not  forget  she  is  a  woman, 
and  although  her  position*  is  eminently 
ridiculous,  yet  she  is  in  very  evident  dis- 
tress. I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will 
relieve  her  from  her  difficulties." 

With  no  very  good  grace  the  admiral 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  going  on  to  the 
top  gallery  held  out  his  arms. 

"Stand  up,  you  hussey.  Take  my 
hands  and  spring." 


"Suppose  I  fall,  sir?  I  should  kill 
myself." 

"  Rubbish,"  said  the  admiral,  placing 
one  foot  on  the  lift  and  keeping  one  on 
the  gallery ;  "  take  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
when  I  say  three,  spring.  Now,  one,  two, 
three,"  and  the  admiral  stepped  back  on 
to  the  gallery. 

With  the  impulsiveness  of  youth  and 
the  fear  of  her  position  Jessie  gave  a 
spring  of  such  velocity  that  she  not  only 
landed  on  the  gallery  and  into  the 
admiral's  arms,  but  precipitated  him 
some  feet  and  knocked  him  completely 
off  his  *legs,  falling  herself  on  the  top 
of  him. 

Jessie  got  up,  glad  to  find  herself 
unhurt.  She  then  offered  her  hand  to 
the  admiral,  and  received  a  lesson  in  the 
extent  of  the  nautical  vocabulary  which 
surprised  her.  She  remarked  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  **  I  never  heard  so  much 
swearing  in  my  twenty-one  years  of 
life  as  I  did  in  those  two  minutes." 
The  ebullition  being  over  the  admiral 
descended,  followed  by  the  maid. 

"  I  was  coming  to  look  for  you,"  said 
the  prince.  "  You  were  longer  than  I 
expected." 

"  I  slipped,"  said  the  admiral,  looking 
at  the  maid, 

"  You  have  not  hurt  yourself  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Not  at  all.  Now  my 
girl,"  he  added  to  the  maid,  "  you  had 
better  return  to  your  mistress." 

Jessie  curtesied  and  went  out. 

"  This  kind  of  thing  is  always  happen- 
ing when  one  is  surrounded  by  women," 
said  the  admiral. 

"I  think  I  remember,"  observed  the 
prince,  '*  that  you  are  not  fond  of  ladies* 
society." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not ;  and  if  I  could  get 
my  grand-niece  married,  I  would  have 
no  females  in  my  house." 

"  Dear  me  !  It  is  quite  distressing  to 
hear  you  are  so  inveterate  against  the 
sex,  and  especially  to  hear  you  speak  of 
getting  so  charming  a  young  lady  as 
Miss  Bluff  married.  You  would  invert 
the  old  order  of  chivalry." 

"  Not  exactly,  sir.  The  fact  is  she  is 
attached  to  Newroston,  and  he  has  asked 
my  permission  to  address  her — says  he 
tries    to   propose,    but    can't — he    is    so 
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ridiculously  bashful.  I  wished  to  be  his 
ambassador  but  he  objected.  I  cannot 
'ask  my  niece  to  propose  to  him,  and  thus 
the  happiness  of  three  people — for  1  shall 
never  be  comfortable  until  she  is  married 
— is  jeopardised." 

The  admiral  then  proceeded  with  h'S 
interrupted  discourse  on  his  scheme  for 
nullifying  the  effects  of  torpedo  explo- 
sions. The  prince,  always  interested  in 
the  defences  of  his  country,  followed  his 
details  carefully.  On  concluding  the 
subject  the  admiral  again  referred  to  his 
niece, 

"In  ancient  days,  sir,"  he  said,  "all 
orphans  were  wards  of  the  crown,  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
perhaps  your  royal  highness " 

"  My  dear  admiral,"  laughed  the  prince, 
"we  are  living  in  the  nineteenth,  not  the 
thirteenth  century.  Nor  am  I  at  the 
present  moment  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign.  Nevertheless 
Newroston  is  my  godson  and  1  take  a 
personal  interest  in  his  welfare.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter  for  a  third  person  to 
intervene,  but  if  I  have  an  opportunity  1 
may  say  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject." 

A  year  subsequently  the  Eart  and 
Countess  of  Newroston  were  returning 
from  an  extended  tour  in  the  east.    They 


had  been  both  so  happy  that  they  pro- 
longed the  last  stage  of  their  journey, 
and  had  been  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
at  the  Hotel  Bristol  in  Paris.  They  were 
sitting  at  breakfast,  the  countess  having 
a  very  beautiful  diamond  necklace  on 
the  table  before  her. 

"I  must  have  broken  the  snap  last 
night.  I  will  take  it  myself  to  the 
jeweller  and  wait  for  it.  I  never  look 
at  it  without  feeling  delighted  at  the 
prince's  lovely  present,  and  1  should  not 
like  it  out  of  my  possession  even  for 
a  day." 

"It  is  indeed  beautiful,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  but  I  received  a  greater  treasure 
through  his  royai  highness'  kindness." 

The  lady  blushed  but  said  nothing, 
turning  the  pages  of  Galtgnatii,  which 
lay  on  the  table,  to  hide  her  confusion. 
Her  attention  became  suddenly  fixed  by 
a  paragraph,  and  she  cried  out,  "  Can  it 
be  possible  ? " 

"  What  is  it,  my  love  ? "  asked  the  earl. 

"  I  would  never  have  believed  it,"  said 
Ida,  handing  the  paper  to  her  husband. 

Looking  at  the  paragraph  indicated, 
he  read — 

"Marriages. — On  the  aand,  at  the 
British  Embassy,  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Cloudsley  Stephenson  Bluff,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 
&c.,  &c..  to  Miss  Jessie  Carr." 


VIM. 

TO  be  homeless  on  the  Pampas, at  any 
rate  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  is 
not  a  very  serious  matter.  Wherever  a 
house,  even  the  smallest  cabin,  is  to  be 
seen,  there  will  hospitality  be  found. 
Amongst  the  Gaurhos,  pure  and  simple, 
there  is  very  little  of  a  (iefinfd  religion 
to  be  noticed,  but  they  have  the  tradi- 
tions all  thes.-ime,  together  with  certain 
formalities.  The  word  charity  Ihcy 
scarcely  know,  but  hospitalily  comes  as 
natural  to  them  as  the  midday  siesta, 
and  one  need  scarcely  wait  for  an  invita- 
tion before  setting  down  to  the  very  best 
the  place  might  afford.  I  knew  this,  of 
course,  but  1  had  the  further  gratihratinn 
that  1  was  amongst  my  own  cuunlrymen, 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  starvation  could  not 
come  within  measurable  distance  of  nie. 
The  clothes  1  now  wore  had  been  lent  to 
me  by  the  neighbour  in  who've  house  I 
found  a  shelter,  and  the  first  thing  1  had 
to  do  was  to  go  in  search  of  my  own 
garments  which,  like  everything  elsi-  ! 
owned,  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
pampero.  All  the  horses  of  the  colony, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  had  been 
securely  fastened  inside  the  kraals,  had 
run  away  before  the  storm,  but  as  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  their  course  would 
be  impeded  by  a  strong  wire  fen<ing  that 
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df fined  the  outlines  of  an  extensive 
estancia,  there  was  every  ho]«  that  in  a 
few  hours  the  wanderers  would  be 
brought  back.  I  was  able  to  borrow  a 
horsf  to  join  in  with  the  search  party, 
but  as  we  gallojied  along,  all  our  eyes 
were  oiwn  in  the  hojie  of  being  able  to 
find  some  remnants  of  my  former  posses- 
sions. In  this  I  was  rather  fortunate  to 
discover,  caught  in  the  branches  of  a 
thorny  shrub,  a  waistcoat,  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  which  were  certain  papers, 
issued  by  the  ISanco  Nacional.that  would 
mean  to  me,  at  any  rate,  the  replenishing 
of  my  wardrol*  and  a  bed  that  would 
not  so<■a^ily  lend  itself  to  the  whims  of 
a  pamjiero.  On  our  niarvh,  in  the  trail 
of  the  storm,  we  passed  the  house  of  a 
little  Italian,  named  Tomaso,  whose 
ac<iviaintiinip  1  hid  made  a  few  weeks 
bef'ire.  Tomaso  beckoned  me  to  come  to 
him.  He  wa>  standing  tlolefulh-  some 
fifty  vards  awav  from  bis  front  door,  I 
saw  that  he  had  l^-en  crvin^',  and  1  had 
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said  lie,  ij  /ii-,.;v.s  of  nothing  that  I  could 
then  understand,  but  as  1  looked  at  him 
and  saw  the  grief  and  desjuiir  in  his 
e.vpressive  fa<e,  the  thought  came  to  me 
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that  his  wife  was  dead.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  but  he  shook  his  head 
sorrowfully. 

"Worse,  worse,"  he  cried.  "She  has 
turned  me  out  of  doors — me — her  own 
husband,  and  taken  a  Gaucho  in  my 
place." 

Amongst  the^natives  of  the  Pampas, 
living,  as  many  of  them  do,  in  remote 
districts,  very  far  away  from  churches, 
the  marriage  ceremony  consists  generally 
in  a  promise  of  mutual  faithfulness.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  recognised  by  the 
Church,  and  entirely  so  by  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Under  the  Argentine  code, 
every  child,  whether  legitimate  or  other- 
wise, has  an  equal  right  to  the  goods  left 
by  his  parents,  and  so  strictly  is  this  law 
enforced,  that  even  not  the  most  solemn 
will  can  do  anything  to  nullify  its  appli- 
cation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
that  marriage  is  often  regarded  only  as  a 
temporary  convenience,  and  by  force  of 
example  the  Europeans,  who  every  year 
settle  there  in  thousands,  are  very  liable 
to  fall  into  the  habits  of  the  natives.  At 
any  rate,  Tomaso's  wife  did  not  see  why 
a  Gaucho  woman  should  be  entitled  to 
privileges  that  were  denied  to  her.  This 
particular  Gaucho,  as  it  happened,  was  a 
big  robust  fellow,  who  more  than  once 
had  killed  his  man  in  the  duels  which  are 
an  cvery-day  occurrence  outside  the 
Bolichas,  or  taverns,  to  be  found  here  and 
there  on  the  plains.  Tomaso,  of  course, 
knew  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  he 
would  have  no  chance  of  overcoming  his 
rival,  but  all  the  same  1  thought  he  might 
have  found  a  more  manly  way  of  showing 
his  resentment  than  that  of  merely  watering 
the  precincts  of  his  defiled  homestead  with 
his  tears.  The  law  of  the  country  gave 
him  an  effective  remedy.  He  was  quite 
at  liberty  to  shoot  the  Gaucho  without 
any  need  of  fear  for  subsequent  results. 
I  told  him  this  now,  and,  as  it  happened, 
the  major-domo,  or  manager  of  the 
colony,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  came 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion. 

I  explained  the  situation  to  him,  and 
in  Tomaso's  name  asked  for  advice.  The 
answer  came  out  abruptly. 

"  Tira,  no  mas  !  " 

"Shoot,  that's  all";  and  as  he  spoke 


the  words  he  turned  away  as  if  to  em- 
phasise the  needlessness  of  further  dis- 
cussion. But  not  a  spark  of  that  fire 
which  one  associates  with  the  Italian 
nature  was  to  be  seen  in  Tomaso's  eyes 
— nothing  but  the  tears.  He  reminded 
me  of  Sancho  Panza  weeping  for  his  ass, 
but  all  the  same,  I  felt  very  sorry  for 
him  and  made  up  my  mind  as  soon  as 
my  own  immediate  worries  were  over  to 
find  some  means  of  inspiring  him  with 
sufficient  courage  to  carry  out  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  the  only  legal  autho- 
rity in  the  district. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Charlie  Linton 
came  back,  and  we  at  once  set  about  re- 
building the  house  after  a  fashion  which 
would,  we  hoped,  render  it  impregnable 
even  to  the  violent  assaults  of  the  hurri- 
cane. We  dug  out  deep  foundations. 
During  the  course  of  this  work  we  came 
upon  some  curious  objects,  amongst  which 
were  some  immense  bones  that  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  were  those  of  the 
Megatherium  or  giant  sloth.  At  that 
time  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
animal  in  question,  but  it  was  only 
twenty  miles  away  from  La  Viticola, 
where  Darwin  discovered  the  skeleton 
that  has  since  been  reconstructed  into 
the  monstrous  beast  we  see  illustrated  in 
books  on  Biology. 

As  soon  as  this  work  was  done,  Charlie 
entered  with  his  usual  spirit  into  the  task 
of  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  Italian,  or 
rather  of  so  working  on  the  spirits  of  the 
poor  fellow  as  to  make  him  undertake 
the  righting  of  his  own  wrongs.  The 
Gaucho,  Pedro,  had  not  only  done  him 
the  greatest  wrong  that  one  man  can  do 
another,  but  had  added  insult  to  injury  by 
laughing  at  him  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  his 
treachery,  he  boasted  of  it,  until  many 
who  in  questions  of  morality  would  be 
the  last  to  pose  as  puritans  were  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  him.  In  the  front 
of  our  house  was  a  deep  bow-like  ravine 
with  a  smooth  bottom  that  had  evidently 
at  one  time  been  the  bed  of  a  lake,  but 
was  now  the  home  of  an  army  of  viz- 
cachas,  whose  nightly  murmurs  reminded 
me  of  the  good  people  that  played  about 
the  woods  and  bogs  of  my  native  place. 
Into  this  hollow  we  took  the  Italian  every 
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day  and  set  him  to  firing  at  a  lay-figure, 
who  for  the  time  was  understood  to  repre- 
sent the  Gaucho.  Up  to  then  poor  Tomaso 
had  never  handled  a  revolver,  and  from 
the  first  there  did  not  seem  much  chance 
that  he  could  be  brought  to  use  it  with 
the  familiarity  which  Yankees  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  have,  by  long  practice,  acquired. 
He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  not 
even  at  ten  paces  could  he  succeed  in 
hitting  any  vulnerable  part  of  the  imagi- 
nary Pedro's  anatomy.  We  did,  however, 
succeed  in  inducing  him  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  him,  but  we  could  have  no 
security  whatever  that  it  would  be  more 
than  attempt.  He  reminded  us  very 
strongly  of  the  Frenchman  in  Artemus 
Ward's  story,  who,  in  the  duel,  had  to  be 
held  up  behind  by  his  second.  As  far  as 
the  scarecrow  was  concerned,  Charlie 
often  performed  the  same  office  for 
Tomaso,  sometimes  even  holding  up  his 
hand  whilst  he  took  aim.  Without  the 
least  apparent  notion  that  he  was  making 
an  unreasonable  request,  the  Italian  asked 
Charlie  to  stand  behind  him  and  act  in  a 
similar  way  when  the  fatal  shot  was  to 
be  fired.  On  this,  my  friend  simulated 
a  great  rage,  and  swore  by  Jota  and 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland and  Durham,  that  if  Tomaso 
did  not  at  once  do  his  duty  as  a  husband 
and  a  citizen,  he,  Charlie,  would  blow 
out  his  brains.  Poor  Tomaso  was  now 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He 
believed  Linton  to  be  quite  capable  of 
carrying  out  his  threat,  and  as  the  least 
dangerous  of  two  possible  courses  he 
promised  to  shoot  Pedro  as  he  left  the 
house  on  the  following  morning.  In 
order  that  his  courage  might  not  have  a 
chance  of  oozing  out  at  his  finger  ends, 
like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  or  that  he  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  decamping, 
we  made  him  sleep  at  our  house  that 
night.  Long  before  the  sun  was  up  we 
were  on  our  feet.  Charlie  prepared  the 
Erbamate  into  which  he  poured  some- 
thing that  would,  he  thought,  have  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  modicum  of 
courage  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
the  Italian.  Then,  mounting  our  horses, 
we  set  out  on  the  fatal  journey,  little 
dreaming  what  the  upshot  would  be.    As 


we  approached  the  house,  Charlie  and  I 
made  a  detour  and  took  cover  behind 
some  thorn  bushes,  from  whence  we  could 
command  a  view  of  the  Italian's  house. 
But  great  as  his  injuries  were,  and  potent 
as  was  the  draught  he  had  taken,  the 
nearer  he  approached  his  home,  the  more 
did  poor  Tomaso's  courage  appear  to 
evaporate.  H  is  indecision  was  even  com- 
municated to  his  horse,  who  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  definite  notion  as  to 
the  direction  he  should  take,  winding 
here  and  there  and  crossing  his  forefeet 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  dancing  a 
pas  seuL  But  Charlie  shouted  a  menace 
through  the  brisk  morning  air,  and 
Tomaso  reniembering  the  issue,  managed 
to  pull  himself  together.  He  tied  his 
horse  loosely  by  the  cabresta  to  a  stake 
in  front  of  the  house  and  placed  himself 
in  a  waiting  attitude  outside  the  door. 
Though  we  were  too  far  away  to  feel 
certain  on  the  point,  we  thought  we  saw 
his  limbs  tremble.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
minutes  passed  he  turned  towards  us  now 
and  again  with  what  must  have  been  a 
very  appealing  look,  as  if  imploring  us 
to  recall  him. 

The  answer  he  got  was  a  very  signifi- 
cent  gesture  from  Charlie,  a  gesture  that 
meant  to  say  it  was  either  his  life  or  that 
of  his  enemy.  And  then  of  a  sudden  the 
door  opened,  and  we  saw  a  puff  of  smoke 
and  heard  a  report.  A  man  was  down, 
and  we  jumped  on  our  horses  in  order  to 
appear  at  the  final  scene  ;  but  it  was 
poor  Tomaso  who  had  fallen,  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  His  aim,  as  perhaps  was  to 
be  expected  even  at  such  close  quarters, 
had  failed,  and  the  Gaucho,  ever  ready 
with  a  knife,  was  prompt  to  retaliate. 
Seeing  us  approach,  however,  he  mounted 
on  Tomaso's  horse  and  galloped  away 
furiously.  By  this  time  the  treacherous 
wife  had  come  out,  and  at  sight  of  her 
dead  husband  gave  vent  to  shriek  after 
shriek,  which  sounded  like  the  despairing 
cry  of  some  wild  animal.  She  threw 
herself  upon  the  body  and  began  to  call 
upon  the  dead  man  in  tones  that  sounded 
like  a  command,  as  if  by  her  will  she 
could  bring  him  back  from  the  dead. 
Then  she  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of  sobs 
and  tears.  Ordinary  hysterics  were 
nothing  to  the  fierce  demonstration  she 
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made.  Id  spite  of  ourselves  we  almost 
felt  pity  for  her,  and  when  we  should 
have  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  murderer 
we  stood  by  watching  the  play  of  anguish 
and  remorse  upon  her  features. 

Of  3  sudden  she  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  sudden  resolve,  and  before  we 
could  divine  her  intention  she  rushed 
forward  to  a  deep  well,  and  with  a  cry 
of  "  Tomaso !  Tomaso  "  on  her  lips,  flung 
herself  in,  head  foremost.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  Either  Charlie  or 
myself  would  have  to  descend  to  the 
rescue.  The  rope  was  old  and  frayed, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  it 
would  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  How- 
ever, the  risk  had  to  be  taken,  and  as  I 
was  the  lighter  and  Charlie  the  stronger, 
he  seized  the  handle  of  the  windlass  and 
let  me  drop  gradually  down.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  she  was  not  dead,  but  her  face, 
half  submerged,  looked  up  at  me  in  the 
semi-darkness  like  the  face  of  a  ghost. 
Fortunately  the  well  was  not  so  deep  as 
to  prevent  me  finding  a  foothold  whilst 
keeping  my  head  clear  of  the  water,  and 
after  some  difficulty  I  was  able  to  place 
her  in  the  half-cask  that  served  as  a 
bucket,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  word 
to  Charlie  to  "  Haul  away."  It  was  only 
now  that  I  began  to  rcalisp  the  danger 
of  my  own  position.  Should  the  rope 
break,  i  had  but  a  poor  chance  of  escap- 
ing with  my  life.  And  as  at  every  turn  of 
the  windlass  there  came  little  cracking 
sounds  that  seemed  to  suggest  a  break- 
age, I  thought  of  taking  refuge  beneath 
the  water,  but  somehow  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  upward  movement  of  the  bucket 
and  its  occupant,  and  could  not  with- 
draw my  eyes  until  I  saw  what  the  end 
would  be.  As  it  happened,  the  rope  was 
of  better  material  than  I  had  suspected, 
and  it  bore  its  burden  in  safety  to  the 
top.  For  myself,  I  did  not  care  to  put 
an  extra  strain  upon  it,  so,  instead  of 
allowing  myself  to  he  hauled  up,  I 
ascended  after  the  manner  of  a  sailor, 
hand  over  hand,  whenever  possible  find- 
ing a  leverage  for  my  feet  at  the  sides 
of  the  well.  Tomaso's  wife  was  now 
herself  once  more,  and  greatly  calmed 
by  her  submersion.  Charlie,  however, 
remained  with  her  whilst  I  rode  on  to 
the  estancia  to  recount  the  events  of  the 
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to  the  magistrate,  and  urge  him 
to  send  a  body  of  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  Pedro.  This  he  was  willing  enough 
to  do.  He  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to  expel  the  Gaucho  from  the 
colony,  and  his  only  regret  now  was 
that  he  had  not  done  it  before. 

By  this  time  I  had  got  to  feel  somewhat 
at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  a  gallop  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  so,  with  the  greatest  will  in  the 
world,  I  joined  in  the  chase. 

At  our  head  was  a  vigilante,  armed 
with  side-arms,  a  dangerous-looking 
revolver,  and  a  carbine.  Don  Fabio,  the 
major  domo,had  given  us  the  very  fastest 
horses  the  colony  could  provide,  but  even 
then,  with  nearly  two  hours'  start  of  us, 
we  thought  that  Pedro  had  more  than  a 
reasonable    chance    of   escaping.      The 
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animal  he  rode  was,  we  knew,  a  very 
fast  one,  and  in  his  reckless  attempt  to 
escape  the  Gaucho  would  be  sure  to  take 
the  last  yard  out  of  him.  As  we  were 
passing  poor  Tomaso's  house  Charlie 
joined  in  with  us.  Pompo  also  showed 
the  keenest  relish  for  the  hunt  and  led 
us  on  by  the  very  road  that  the  fugitive 
had  taken. 

Though  things  have  altered  a  good 
deal  for  the  better  since  those  days,  at 
that  time  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
task  for  a  murderer  to  escape.  He  gene- 
rally made  for  the  next  province,  and, 
once  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  district 
in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  the 
police  did  not  trouble  them.«elves  any 
further.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Pampas,  it  was  thought 
that  a  large  number  of  the  gauchos  and 
half-breeds  who .  were  living  there  had 
been  guilty,  if  not  of  murder,  at  least  of 
some  other  crime.  But  it  was  generally 
murder.  The  gauchos  at  any  rate  are 
above  petty  thefts,  and  horses  are  too 
cheap  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  stealing. 
Here  I  may  pause  to  explain  a  custom 
which  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  the  Argen- 
tine. A  dismounted  man  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  take  the  first  horse  he  comes 
across,  and  not  even  the  owner  has  any 
power  to  dispossess  him  of  it.  If  a  man 
floundering  in  the  open  sea  discovers  a 
boat,  he  is  not  likely  to  trouble  himself 
much  as  to  the  question  of  ownership, 
and  the  same  kind  of  natural  law  prevails 
on  the  Pampas  in  regard  to  horses. 

We  soon  found  out,  however,  that 
Pedro  was  working  on  lines  of  his  own. 
To  get  into  the  next  province  he  should 
have  turned  towards  the  north,  instead  of 
which  he  made  directly  for  the  south. 
One  of  the  peones  who  joined  in  the 
chase  happened  to  know  Pedro  more  than 
he  respected  him,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  he  would  eventually  make  for  the 
town  of  Bahia  Blanca,  where  he  had 
some  friends.  His  direction  at  the  pre- 
sent, however,  did  not  indicate  such  a 
destination,  though  it  was  quite  possible, 
of  course,  that  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
he  would  change  his  direction.  Imme- 
diately after  joining  the  colony  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  Indian 
named  Ambrose.    I  had  been  able  to  do 


him  some  trivial  favour,  which,  how- 
ever, he  exaggerated  into  an  impor- 
tant service,  and  henceforward  took  me, 
as  it  were,  under  his  protection.  We  had 
been  already  on  the  road  an  hour  or  so, 
going  at  a  pretty  stiff  gallop,  when 
Ambrose  joined  us.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
expecting  him,  when  he  drew  in  beside 
me. 

"  Dam  silly,  patrone "  (pronounced 
path -rone),  said  he,  looking  up  at  me 
reproachfully.  "  What  the  divil  did  ye 
want  to  go  away  without  me  for  ?  " 

From  the  first  the  young  Indian  had 
called  me  patrone,  though  as  I  had  never 
employed  him  in  any  way  there  was  no 
real  reason  for  the  bestowal  of  such  a 
title.  Ambrose  had  been  partly  brought 
up  in  an  Irish  family,  and  spoke  English 
with  a  Cork  accent. 

He  was  therefore  tri-lingual,  talking 
Spanish,  as  well  as  his  native  Tehuelche, 
fluently,  and  as  a  consequence  looked 
down  upon  every  one  who  had  only  one 
tongue  on  their  lips. 

"  Didn't  ye  know,  patrone,"  he  went 
on,  looking  up  at  me  after  a  most  ridi- 
culously solemn  fashion,  "  that  there 
isn't  another  man  in  South  America  can 
follow  a  scent  like  me  ?  And  if  ye  want 
to  catch  Pedro,  sure  Tm  the  very  man 
to  do  it." 

I  did  not  know  his  real  age.  He 
certainly  did  not  look  above  fifteen,  but 
he  always  spoke  about  himself  com- 
placently as  a  man.  In  any  case  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  told  him  so. 

He  was  a  man  in  some  respects  in  which 
I,  taking  the  gaucho  point  of  view,  fell 
short  of  that  standard.  He  could  hold 
on  to  a  horse,  I  verily  believe,  with  his 
toenails,  and  as  for  throwing  the  lazo 
and  the  bolas  there  were  very  few  grown- 
up men  who  could  surpass  him. 

He  at  once  attached  himself  to  me, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  my  own  import- 
ance as  part  of  the  hunt  was  enormously 
increased.  I  felt  like  a  commander  whose 
force  had  been  unexpectedly  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  a  new  army  corps. 
Charlie  Linton,  who  had  been  riding  a 
little  bit  ahead,  swore  he  saw  a  glint  of 
pride  in  my  eye  when  he  presently 
turned  round.  We  rode  on  for  the  greater 
part  of  the   day  without   encountering 
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anything  in  the  way  of  an  adventure. 
Had  we  been  out  merely  for  pleasure 
we  should  have  found  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  ourselves  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Game  of  all  kinds  came 
in  our  way,  partridges,  martinets — a 
larger  bird  of  the  same  species— ostriches, 
and,  now  and  again,  a  troop  of  guanacos. 
Here  and  there  also  we  came  across  a 
solitary  deer,  and  greatly  disappointed 
the  dogs  by  refusing  to  give  chase. 
Ambrose  and  some  of  the  gauchos  pre- 
tended to  find  traces  of  Pedro  at  various 
points,  and  we  were  perforce  obliged  to 
take  their  word  on  trust,  but  the  traces 
were  to  us  very  inconclusive.  Towards 
nightfall  we  fell  in  with  a  tropilla  of 
wild  horses,  and  this  was  a  temptation 
not  even  the  vigilante  could  resist. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  very  beauti- 
ful, with  their  long  tails  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  all  the  freedom  of  their 
wild  unconfined  life  palpitating  in  their 
every  movement. 

As  this  is  a  book  of  travels,  not  a  story 
of  adventure,  I  will  stop  here  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  gauchos  capture 
and  train  their  wild  horses.  To  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  operation,  or  read  of  it, 
the  two  acts  would  seem  to  imply  a 
lengthened  space  of  time,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  couple  of  days,  often  a  single 
day  only,  suffices  for  the  whole.  Having 
sighted  the  tropilla,  some  of  the  riders 
at  once  made  a  detour,  ricling  away 
unsuspiciously  as  if  the  last  thought  in 
their  minds  was  to  interfere  with  ihe 
wild  horses.  Then,  when  they  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  turned 
round  and  a  ring  was  formed,  all  tlie 
riders  converging  towards  the  now 
frightened  beasts.  Lazos  were  out,  and 
as  the  wild  horses  endeavoured  to  make 
their  escape,  the  nooses  were  flung  round 
their  necks.  Then  came  a  short  struggle 
for  the  mastery,  many  wild  rushes,  a 
great  deal  of  buck-jumping,  but  the  end 
was  a  halter  round  the  head.  When 
some  particularly  fleet  horse,  that  seemed 
especially  worthy  of  being  captured,  did 
manage  to  get  outside  the  ring  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lazo,  the  gauchos  brought 
the  bolas  into  play.  These  consist  of  three 
leaden  balls — formerly  they  were  of  stone 
—covered    with   hide   and   attached    to 


thongs   which   were   joined   together  at 
their  ends  like  the  three  legs  of  Man. 

Holding  one  of  the  balls  in  his  hand, 
the  gaucho,   or  the  Indian,  from  whom 
the    art    was    first    learned,   swings    the 
others  round  his  head  at  a  tremendous 
rate.     Then,  when  the  necessary  impetus 
has  been  attained,  he  hurls  the  weapon 
forward,   managing  so  that  the  thongs 
strike  the  hind  legs  of  the  flying  horse. 
Then  the  balls,  stopped  in  their  onward 
rush,  fly  round  and  round,  intertwining 
and  fastening  each  other  until  the  poor 
beast    is  competely  hobbled.     Now  the 
lazo  comes  into  play,  and  subsequently 
the    halter.      The    task  of   training  the 
wild  horse  to  the  saddle  is  a  very  sum- 
mary one.     Both  fore  and  hind  feet  arc 
lazoed,  then  drawn  together,  until  per- 
force the  horse  has  to  sink  to  the  ground. 
Whilst  in  this  position  the  native  saddle 
is  put  on.     This  consists    of  a  series  of 
rugs  and  skins,  used  also  as  the  rider's 
bed,    together   with    a  couple    of   pads, 
standing  out  above  the    animal's  back- 
bone,  the   whole  being  bound  together 
by  a  wide  girth  or  cinche  of  raw  hide. 
It  is  to  this  girth,  which  is  in  two  parts, 
connected    by    rings,    that    the    lazo    is 
attached.      As    soon    as    the    saddle    or 
recado  is  fixed,   the  bridle,  with  a  very 
strong  bit,  is  put  on,  and  then  the  horse 
is  allowed   to  get  to  his  feet.     With  a 
single   bound   the  gaucho  gets  into  the 
saddle,  and  then  commences  a  short,  but 
very  fierce,  struggle  for  the  mastery.    The 
horse,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  has 
happened    to    it,  at   first   trembles  with 
fright,  but    the    next    minute  sets  itself 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  a 
strange  incubus.     It  bounds  into  the  air, 
now  on   its   hind  legs,  now  on  its  fore 
legs,  backwards,  forwards,  and  sideways, 
and  every  time   he  moves  the  latiga,  or 
short  raw-hide  whip,  comes  into  contact 
with  the  offending  part  of  his  anatomy. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  rider  is  thrown, 
but    he   generally   manages  to  hold  his 
seat  until  the  horse  is  almost  breathless. 
Then  a   comrade,  mounted  on  a   well- 
trained  animal,  rides  up  alongside,  and 
the  frightened  wild  horse,  glad  of  the 
companionship  of  one  of  its  own  species, 
gallops  on  beside  it.    The  next  thing  is 
to  train  the  horse  to  obey  the  reins,  and 
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this  is  not  done  by  pulling  at  the  bit, 
but  by  pressure  on  the  neck.  When  the 
horse  should  turn  to  the  left,  the  gaucho 
now  strikes  him  on  the  right  neck ;  when 
he  should  go  to  the  right,  he  strikes  on 
the  left  neck.  This  goes  on  for  an  hour 
or  so,  until  in  the  end  the  animal  begins 
to  realise  what  is  expected  of  him.  Next 
day  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  milder 
scale,  takes  place,  and  in  the  end  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  reins  on  the  neck 
serves  to  guide  the  horse.  On  the 
present  occasion  several  fine-looking 
beasts,  that  promised  to  be  of  great  use 
to  us,  were  taken,  and  by  the  time  all 
was  over  niglft  had  come,  and  we  began 
to  prepare  a  meal  that  had  to  do  service 
for  two.  The  horses  were  staked  out — 
that  is,  they  were  allowed  a  grazing- 
ground  comprised  within  a  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  double  the 
length  of  the  lazo,  but  as  the  pasture 
was  good  this  was  quite  sufficient.  We 
had  struck  to  a  small  river  which  at  one 
point  branched  out  into  a  shallow  lake, 
in  which  myriads  of  wild  duck  found  a 
feeding-place.  The  vigilante,  foreseeing 
such  a  possibility,  had  wisely  provided 
himself  with  small-shot  ammunition,  and 
our  supper  was  all  the  pleasanter  for  it. 
My  own  part  in  the  preparations  for  the 
meal  consisted  in  gathering  brushwood, 
_r^*><i  ^••piwg  UxA  £ir«  going,  and  even  this 
I  could  only  do  under  protest  from 
Ambrose,  who,  on  his  native  heath, 
though  he  still  called  me  patrone, 
thought  himself  entitled  to  act  the  part 
of  leader.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  duck  or  some  other  part  of  the 
banquet  that  proved  indigestible,  or 
whether  the  result  was  to  be  attributed 
to  some  other  cause,  but,  as  I  lay  asleep 
that  night  with  my  head  peeping  out 
from  beneath  the  saddle-blankets,  I  saw 
the  ghost  of  the  huge  animal  whose 
bones  we  had  unearthed  beneath  the 
foundations  of  my  new  house.  I  feel 
as  certain  as  one  can  be  on  such  a 
point,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  drawing 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  mastodon  or 
megatherium,  and  yet  such  was  the 
form  taken  by  the  walking  skeleton  of  my 
dreams.  I  saw  it  as  a  dark  shadow,  the 
bones  standing  out  against  the  clear 
southern  sky,  the  stars  peeping  between. 


and  so  vivid  was  the  impression,  so 
strongly  had  it  fixed  itself  on  the  retina 
that  it  remained  palpably  before  me  for 
some  seconds  after  I  had  fully  wakened. 
It  took  me  some  time  to  compose  myself 
to  sleep  again,  and  when  I  awoke  it  was 
with  an  impression  of  a  totally  different 
character.  Some  dreadful  creeping  thing 
had  got  beneath  my  bed-clothes,  was 
scratching  along  my  body,  pushing  me 
out  of  the  way  as  it  were.  I  started  up 
with  a  yell  in  time  to  see  a  large-sized 
armadillo  making  away  for  dear  life, 
with  Pompo  behind  him.  I  was,  of 
course,  indebted  for  this  little  interlude 
to  my  friend,  Charlie  Linton,  who  stood 
by  holding  both  his  sides  with  what  I 
considered  very  ill-timed  laughter.  He 
had,  also,  taken  the  whole  community 
into  his  confidence,  and  they  all  laughed  ; 
even  the  horses  seemed  to  laugh.  The 
yerbamate  was  already  prepared,  and 
before  the  sun  had  quite  got  up  we  were 
galloping  away  once  more.  We  had 
been  in  the  saddle  about  an  hour  when 
we  met  a  score  or  so  of  mounted 
soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  from  the 
frontier  of  Patagonia  to  take  the  train 
at  Bahia  Blanca.  In  the  midst  of  them 
rode  one  of  their  own  officers,  a  prisoner, 
guilty  of  something  like  lese-majesti 
towards  the  president,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  some  of  these  South  American 
republics,  was  more  autocratic  than  an 
emperor.  He  was  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  from  what  I  could  gather 
expected  to  be  shot  out  of  hand.  We 
all  felt  sorry  for  him,  and,  had  our  num- 
bers been  greater,  would  verily,  I  believe, 
have  made  an  effort  to  rescue  him.  The 
new-comers  informed  us  that  an  hour  or 
so  before  they  had  seen  a  man  answer- 
ing the  description  of  Pedro,  watering 
his  horse  at  a  bolicha  that  lay  in  a  direct 
line  along  the  road  we  were  taking.  So 
far  encouraged,  we  put  our  horses  at  full 
speed,  though  the  new  captures  impeded 
our  movements  a  good  deal.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  we  thought 
it  likely  that  Pedro  would  already  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  fol- 
lowed at  all,  the  chase  would  have  been 
given  up  on  the  first  day.  His  attitude 
of  mind  would  scarcely  allow  him  to 
look  upon  the  crime  he  had  committed 
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as  being  an  enormous  one,  and  that  he 
should  be  pursued  to  the  death,  as  it 
were,  was  a  thing  his  mind  could  scarcely 
conceive.  We  had  full  hopes,  then,  of 
coming  up  with  him  by  midday,  and 
after  another  hour  had  passed  two  men, 
with  exceptionally  fleet  horses,  were 
detached  from  our  party  to  head  him  off 
at  a  certain  passage  through  a  ravine 
which  ten  miles  further  on  intercepted 
the  plains.  They  started  out  in  different 
directions,  one  making  a  wide  detour  to 
the  left,  the  other  to  the  right,  with  the 
intention  of  converging  upon  the  point 
agreed  on.  In  order  to  give  them  time 
to  act  we  now  decided  to  go  more 
leisurely,  and  when  the  bolicha  where 
Pedro  had  rested  was  reached  we  dis- 
mounted and  partook  of  such  refresh- 
ments as  the  place  afforded. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  range  of 
potable  things  was  far  wider  than 
might  have  been  expected.  We  found 
not  only  the  fiery  canfia,  red  and  white 
wine,  and  even  vermouth  and  absinthe. 
The  landlord  confirmed  the  story  told  by 
the  soldiers,  accurately  describing  both 
Pedro  and  his  horse,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  we  were  on  the  right  track. 
We  gathered,  too,  that  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  flurried,  but  had  partaken  of 
his  wine  leisurely,  and  ridden  away  with 
a  jaunty  air  of  one  out  upon  a  pleasure 
trip.  Now  that  we  seemed  to  be  so 
near  and  that  the  capture  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  some  of  us  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  the  fellow.  Dastardly  as  his 
conduct  had  been  in  other  respects,  and 
deserving  of  death,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  it  was  certainly  in  self- 
defence  he  had  killed  the  Italian,  but  no 
such  weakness  found  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  Gose,  the  vigilante.  He  had  pro- 
bably his  own  personal  reasons  for  being 
relentless  towards  the  fugitive,  for  as 
regards  abstract  justice  his  ideas  were 
certainly    not   in    accordance    with   any 


known  moral  code.  Charlie,  in  a  half- 
serious,  half-jocose  kind  of  fashion,  sug- 
gested that  we  should  give  the  poor  devil 
a  chance ;  whereupon  Gose  put  an 
imaginary  carbine  to  his  shoulder,  pulled 
an  imaginary  trigger  with  a  click  of  his 
tongue,  and  gave  us  all  to  understand 
that  such  was  the  kind  of  chance  he  was 
prepared  to  give  Pedro.  Ambrose,  my 
Indian  ally,  who  had  the  virtue  of 
abhorring  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
had  taken  advantage  of  our  stay  at  the 
bolicha  to  ride  on  ahead,  and  now,  as  we 
were  topping  a  rather  steep  ridge 
crowned  with  thorn  bushes  of  unusual 
size,  he  rode  back  to  us  with  the  news 
that  half  an  hour's  ride  would  bring  us 
within  sight  of  the  hunted  man.  In  less 
than  that  time  we  saw  him.  Up  to  then 
there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasurable  excitement  in  the  chase. 
The  quarry  had  been  still  remote,  the  end 
doubtful  ;  but  now,  as  I  saw  the  doomed 
man  riding  forward  unsuspiciously,  my 
heart  sank  and  I  felt  as  if  all  that  I  had 
partaken  of  that  day  had  turned  into  a 
dead  nauseating  weight  in  my  stomach. 
It  was  like  a  waking  nightmare  out  of 
which  there  were  no  hopes  that  one  could 
waken.  I  felt  at  war  with  myself,  with 
everybody  around  me  ;  with  everything 
except  the  hunted  man.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  Irishman's  natural  instinct  to  go 
against  the  law,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  great  effort  in  which  shame  bore  a  part 
that  I  could  bring  myself  to  follow  up  the 
hunt.  Even  then  I  was  resolved  that 
whatever  I  could  do  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  events  would  be  on  the  side  of 
mercy.  We  were  within  about  three 
hundred  yards  of  him  before  he  saw  us. 
Then  his  hands  flew  up  in  the  air,  his 
body  bent  forward,  the  spurs  were  driven 
into  the  horse's  side  and  he  flew  forward 
with  an  earnestness  that  showed  plainly 
enough  he  knew  that  his  life  was  not 
worth  an  hour's  purchase. 


(To  be  continued,) 


ToftHfe 


then,  my  love;  good-bye,  good-bye  !  " 

It  was  a  gorgeous  moonlight  night  in 
Corsica;  from  the  eternal  snows  on  Old 
Rotunda's  top  to  the  shining  waters  of 
the  swift  Tavignano,  all  is  one  sheet  of 
burning  silver. 

Bathed  in  its  glory,  two  lovers  stand 
on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  quaint  old 
street. 

"But,  my  own,  my  Carlos!  you  will 
return?  You  will  see  me  once  again 
ere  you  seek  your  native  mounlains  ?  " 

"  My  love,  you  know  my  life  is  yours  ; 
it  may  cost  you  it  if  I  venture  here  again; 
but  you  have  only  to  ask " 

"Is  it  really  true  then,  Carlos,  that 
there  is  a  price  on  your  head — your 
lovely  head  ?" 

"  Too  true,  my  darling ;  too,  too 
true." 

"  How  romantic  !   how  delightful  1  " 

"Romantic?  delightful?  .  .  .  Well, 
perhaps,  looked    at   in  that   light,  there 

"  Oh,  it's  too  lovely !  A  real  brigand  ! 
and  condemned  to  death !  Oh,  if  yoa 
knew  how  1  have  longed  for  this  in 
that  dismal  England  ! — to  love  as  you 
love  here  in  Corsica — passionately,  de- 
votedly, at  the  risk  of  one's  lover's  life  ! 
Tell  me,  Carlos,  how  many  men  have  you 
killed  ?     Have  you  ever  killed  a  man  ?  " 

"Killed!      Oh,    yes;    I    have    killed 


igh.  Let  me  see  :  there  was  Fran- 
cesco, and  the  French  merchant,  and  the 
old  priest — I  wasscrry  forhim — and  then 
there    were    the    two    Italians,    and  old 

Thomas,  and " 

"  How  lovelv  !    And  if  you  are  captured 
—what  death  is  it  ?     What   do  they  do 


"  Well,  i'  faith,  they  don't  treat  us  as 
well  as  they  used  to  do ;  these  cursed 
laws  are  spoiling  happy  Corsica;  they 
behead  us,  and  they  shoot  us  ;  and,  holy 
St.  Paul,  they  have  even  had  us 
tortured  !  " 

■'  Tortured?     Oh!" 

"Ves!  I  remember  watching,  in  dis- 
guise, when  they  killed  young  Antonio. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  till  the  muscles 
began  to  give  ;  then " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  quick  !  go  on  I  " 

"Well—but  listen!  footsteps!  I  must 
leave  you,  love.  Till  we  meet  again,  my 
own !  " 

"Till  we  meet  again,  my  love  I  " 

II. 

OI.Y  St.  Paul !  "  cried  Carlos  the 
Brigand,  last  and  wildest  of 
all  his  wicked  race,  "I'm  tired 
of  this  life.  1  want  change.  I  want 
excitement.  I  want  my  love.  I  want 
to  be  again  in  her  arms,  as  we  stood  on 
the  balcony  that  night  and  1  lied  to  her 
of  the  things  f  had  done,  and  the  men 
I  had  slain,  I'm  tired  of  life ;  I'm  tired 
of  having  a  price  on  my  head  as  if  I 
were  a  sheep  in  a  butcher's  shop.  I'm 
tired  of  the  mountains,  and  I'm  tired  of 
— Hullo  I  what  is  that  noise  without 
there  ?  Hullo,  I  say.  What,  a  captive  ! 
Bravely  done,  my  merry  men.  Bring 
him  in  !     Bring  him  in  !  " 


H" 
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A  jolly  drunken  crew  entered  the  cave 
pell-mell,  with  shouts  and  laughter, 
dragging  with  them  a  fine,  well-built 
man  of  fifty  or  so,  erect  and  fearless,  but 
with  a  haggard  and  dismal  mien. 

The  brigand  and  his  prisoner  gazed 
fixedly  at  one  another  for  a  few  seconds. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?" 
asked  the  captive  haughtily,  at  length. 

"  We  want  your  name,  your  prospects 
of  ransom,  your  money,  and,  failing  these, 
your  life  !  " 

"  My  money,  my  name,  my  life.  Well, 
you're  welcome  to  all  three.  Would  that 
you  had  also  said  my  wife.  I  would  have 
added,  with  my  curse,  may  they  do  you 
as  much  good  as  they  have  done  me." 

"Your  name?" 

"  Sir  Thomas  Arron." 

"  Then  you  are  English  ?  " 

"!  am  ;  but  1  can  manage  your  scurvy 
tongue  well  enough.  I  confess  being  but 
a  mongrel  Italian  ;  it  puzzles  mc,  but  1 
can  manage  it." 

"Be  careful,  dog,  or  you  will  speak 
too  much." 

"  Have  1  not  said  that  [  value  not  my 
life?" 

"  Well,  you  are  a  brave  rogue,  and 
after  all  you  but  express  what  1  myself 
felt  ten  short  minutes  since." 

"You?  Yet  how  gladly  would  I  be  you." 

"  Ah  I  But  you  know  not 
the  sorrows  of  a  brigand's 
life.  Stay!  tell  me,  why  are 
you  so  sad,  so  careless  ? " 

"  I  came  on  business  to 
Corsica  from  merry  ICngland. 
I  was  making  for  Ajaccio 
there  to  do  my  erran  Is,  and 
— heaven  pity  me — to  meet 
my  wife  and  her  stepmother, 
who  set  out  some  time 
since." 

"  You  seem  not  to  love 
your  wife,  my  friend  ?  " 

"Nay,  "tis  not  she;  she's 
well  enough ;  'tis  her  mother 
— her  stepmother  1  should 
say;  yet  still  my  molher-in- 
law.  Man,  I'm  an  ambas- 
sador. I'm  wealthy,  strong, 
and  well ;  but  I'd  sooner  be 
you,  a  brigand,  with  every 
man's  hand  against  me,  and 


price   on   my   head,  than   meet   that 


"  Tou  would  be  me?  You?  Man,  I'll  take 
you  at  your  word.  I'll  change  with  you 
now,  this  moment.  You  shall  be  chief  of 
my  noble  band.  You  shall  live  here. 
You  are  not  known  in  Ajaccio  ?  " 

"  By  none." 

"  Man  alive,  but  this  is  splendid. 
Listen.  You  will  give  me  your  name, 
your  title,  and — B<tsta  ! — your  money, 
and  away  1  go.  1 1  three  months'  time  we 
can  return  to  our  old  positions.  But  your 
wife  ?  ■■ 

"  Alas,  I  forgot ;  she  is  at  Ajaccio  now." 

"  At  Ajaccio  ?    .And  she  is  English  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"In  the  castle  with  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  street?  " 


"  Ve; 


yef 


hii! 


"And    Knglish,  yo 


Oh,  ha,  ha, 


"  Sir ! 


"The   bouse   with  the    bah'ony : 

"  Rascal !  What  d<j  you  mean  ? 
"Ob,    forgive    me,    but  .  .  .     oh,  ha. 


ha,    ha 


F,x( 


but 


oil,  ha,  ha,  ha  !   .  ,  ,     Don't  you  under- 
stand, my  love— your  wife  ?" 

A  smile  crossed  the  rugged  teati 
the  doughty  knight. 


o( 


/'//  change  places  with  y< 
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"  It  is  evident  you  know  her.      She  is 
tall  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  And  dark  ? " 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  Thomas ;  the  very 
same ;  though  I  have  but  seen  her  by 
moonlight." 

The  knight's  smile  broadened,  and  his 
doughty  sides  began  to  shake  with  hardly 
repressed  laughter. 

"  Heavens,"  he  muttered,  "  I  have  this 
brigand  fellow  on  the  hip.  It  is  she, 
my  mother-in-law ;  he  has  only  met  her 
by  moonlight.  Ha,  ha !  And  he  thinks 
she  is  my  wife." 

*'My  lord,"  said  Carlos,  "when  my 
men  captured  you  and  brought  you 
hither,  I  was  sighing  at  my  wicked  life, 
longing  to  be  free,  to  see  my  love.  That 
love.  Sir  Thomas,  was  an  Englishwoman, 
who,  hearing  I  was  *  Carlos,  the  brigand 
chief,'  and,  ahem  !  of  my  beauty  and 
courage,  made  secret  assignation  with 
me — assignation  which  I  kept  at  the  risk 
of  my  life,  but  with  great  profit,  for  she 
was  free  with  her  English  gold — and — 
but  pardon  me — it  is " 

"  I  have  him,"  muttered  Sir  Thomas. 
**  I  shall  plant  her  out."  Wiping  his 
eyes,  he  said,  sadly,  "  Take  her,  my 
friend,  take  her,  and  save  me  from  a 
broken  heart." 

**  I  will,  my  lord.  You  care  not  for 
your  coffers  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Nor  the  lady?" 

"  No,  no,  no  !  " 

"  Then,  my  lord,  all  may  yet  be  well. 
I  take  your  title,  I  take  your  coffers,  I 
take  the  lady.  You  remain  here  chief 
over  my  merry  men  ;  no  money,  no  title, 
no  wife  shall  trouble  you  here  in  these 
mountain  solitudes.  There  is  wine,  the 
best ;  there  are  merry  comrades ;  there 
is  little  Tessa,  whom  I  had  intended  for 
my  bride — she  shall  dance  for  you. 
Lord,  man  !  you  will  be  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long." 

"  Brigand,  thou  hast  an  ugly  face,  but 
I  like  thee ;  I  take  your  offer.  I  drink, 
yes,  I  drink  your  wine.  Your  little  Tessa, 
as  you  suggest,  shall  dance  to  me.  The 
days  will  pass  like  dreams." 

The  old  knight's  eyes  began  to  sparkle 
and  his  chest  to  heave. 


'*  Bring,"  he  cried,  "  bring  hither  your 
stoutest  knave,  and  let  me  buffet  him 
for  the  honour  of  Old  England.  Lord! 
I  feel  a  man  again,  and  not  a  whining 
child.     Bring  him." 

"  But,  Sir  Thomas  !  " 

"  No  words  ;  bring  him.  'Sdeath ! 
you  don't  know  me." 

A  smile  crossed  Carlos's  face.  "  Nor 
no  one  else  won't  know  you  in  five 
minutes'  time,"  he  muttered.  "  Bring  in 
Anton  Bastia." 

"  Aha,  nobly  done,"  cried  the  knight, 
as  a  giant  of  nearly  seven  feet  slouched 
forward — his  great  long  arms  showing 
their  huge  muscles  through  his  leather 
jerkin.  "  Nobly  done.  A  foeman  worthy 
of  my  blows."  But  his  doughty  knees 
shook  under  him  at  his  antagonist's 
appearance. 

in. 

U  /^^OOD  blow,"  cried  Carlos,  stand- 
Vj  ing  on  a  barrel  and  urging  the 
combatants  on.  "  Good  blow ; 
Anton  has  reached  the  spot.  By  St. 
Paul !  a  better  though.  Holy  Ajaccio ! 
he's  done  him.  Brave  Sir  Thomas ;  we 
know  not  that  trick  in  Corsica.  Heavens  ! 
how  bad  he  looks.  Sir  Thomas,  thou 
art  the  best  man  that  ever  struck  blow. 
Nobly  fought  and  nobly  won.  Take 
that  fool  out,"  he  muttered  aside  to  his 
men ;  "  take  out  the  fool  and  give  him 
two  more  in  the  same  place.  To  think 
there  was  a  foul  blow  he  knew  not  the 
trick  of,  and  he  a  Corsican.  And  now, 
Sir  Thomas,  fill  up  your  glass.  We'll 
have  a  night  of  it,  and  to-morrow  for 
our  plans." 

IV. 

CC  T^^T,  my  love — my  life- 


B 


"  Oh,  peace,  fool ;  leave 
me.     I  hate  thee.    I  hate  thee." 

"  But,  darling,  five  years  ago  you  told 
me  you  could  never  tire  of  loving  me — 
that  I  was  the  brigand  of  your  heart." 

"  Five  years  ago  !  Five  years  since  I 
first  saW  thy  coward's  face.  .  .  .  How 
could  I  have  been  so  blind  ?  " 

"  But,  darling,  remember  how  I  loved 
thee — what  1  risked  for  thee." 

**  Would  you  had  risked  too  much — 
and  lost  ?  " 
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"  Dailing,  thou  art  unkind,  I  have 
been  true  to  thee.  1  have  never  robbed 
since  the  day  i  married  thee,  I  have 
joined  your  church  at  your  request, 
collected  for  the  poor " 

"  The  church !  the  poor !— bah !  1  like 
men— men  that  are  men." 

"  But,  my  own,  it  was  your  wish." 

"  Bah  !  why,  even 
my  poor  departed  hus- 
band was  a  better 
man." 

"  Happy  man,  he  is 
dead  and  gone." 

"  What  are  you  say- 
ing— muttering  like  a 
boy  over  his  lessons  ? " 

"You  seem  to  like 
boys,  dear;  young 
Franco " 

"  Franco  is  a  dear 
boy  —  you  shall  not 
speak  ill  of  him — 1  like 
him." 

"  So  it  seems,  dear." 

"What  do  you 
mean?  Oh,  you 
coward,  to  insult  a 
w  o  m  a  n — y  o  u,  you 
brigand." 

"  That  IS  enough, 
Elizabeth,  I  will  stand 
this  no  longer.  For 
five  years  1  have  borne 
what  no  Corsican  ever 
bore  before  —  I  have 
borne  blows  and  in- 
sults. What !  am  I 
become  a  whining  boy, 
to  be  treated  in  this 
way?  I — the  king  of 
brigands.  1  —  Carlos 
the  terrible.  'Sdeath, 
no!  1  will  go  back 
again  to  my  mountain 
home.  I  will  rule 
Corsica  again.  I  will — oh — oh — h— h 
— h — oh— my  ]X)or  head  !  Oh,  look  at 
the  blood  running  down  !  Oh,  my  poor 
head  I — my  head!  Don't  strike  again, 
Elizabeth,  it  is  unnecessary — 1  will  be 
good." 

"  Good !  had  my  weapon  not  broken, 
coward,  I  would  have  stopped  your 
whining.       Why,     my     poor    departed 


daughter's  husband  was  a  better  man 
than  thee,  and  J  made  kirn  respect  me. 
Leave  me,  coward.  Go  ! " 
"Yes,  dear,  I'm  going— I'm  going." 
Carlos  the  brigand  crept  softly  down 
the  stairs  and  out  at  the  old  castle 
gate,  over  the  moat,  past  the  lake,  and 
then   he   turned  and   g^ed  once   more 


at    the    house    he    had    o<:cupied    ; 
the  day  he  had  left  Sir  Thomas  ir 


the 


■'  You  beast,"  he  cried,  shaking  his 
fist  at  a  figure  on  the  wall.  "  Would 
— would  I  had  dared  to  strike  thee 
back.  ...  St.  Paul  !  she  comes. 
Carlos  never  yet  turned  his  back, 
but -" 
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fine  strong  man,  and 
thou  art  a  little 
puny— — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  ! 
used  to  .be  so — but 
I  have  had  trouble, 
great  trouble,  domestic 
trouble,'.' 

"  Thou  lookest  like 
it— but  no  more  fool- 
ing— to  our  leader. 
Come !  " 


"A"?e 


VI. 


it 


IT  was  night  on  the  Rotunda — cold, 
cold  night. 

A  weary  man  was  makinghis  way 
slowly  and  laborioasiy  up  the  steep  path 
that  led  to  the  brigand's  den. 

"  Five  years  since  I  trod  this  path," 
he  murmured,  "  and  yet  how  familiar  it 
seems.  Is  Sir  Thomas  alive?  Hashekept 
my  place  for  me  all  these  years  ? — I  have 
heard  strange  rumours  that  reached  me, 
even  shut  up  as  i  was  with  Elizabeth; 
rumours  of  deeds  of  which  even  the 
haughty  Carlos  never  dreamed.  It  must 
be  he !  " 

"Stop  there  !  Yourmoney  or  your  life! 
Haiti  Restes  ki!  Vade  retro!  Stoppen 
Sic !  Go  back ! 

"  What !  The  brigands'  cry  ?  My  old 
comrades." 

"  Whom  callest  thou  thy  comrades  ? 
Give  up  your  money." 

"Why  man,  don't  you  know  Carlos; 
your  old  chief  Carlos?  " 

"  Wedid  know  him  ;  but  what  have  you 
to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"I  am  he — Carlos.  Welcome,  com- 
rades." 

"  You  dare  to  joke  at  us !  You,  Carlos  ? 
Ha,  ha  I  A  liltte  shrivelled-up  old  man, 
Carlos?  Why,  man,  Carlos  was  our 
leader  anA  the  bravest  of  the  brigands,  a 


e a  1 1  y  you, 
Carlos  ;    after 
all  these  years|?     Well,  ' 
well ! " 

Sir  Thomas  was  seated 
gracefully  on  an  empty 
wine  tub,  one  stout  leg 
on  the  nearest  table,  the  other  occupied 
by  little  Teresa,  now— as  Carlos  could 
see — a  beautiful  woman.  The  years  had 
passed  merrily  with  him  ;  they  had  added 
perhaps,  a  few  inches  to  his  waist,  a  few 
wrinkles  to  his  ruddy  face — but  the  old 
worried  look  was  gone  and  in  its  place 
was  the  self-satisfied  glance  of  a  man  at 
peace  with  his  neighbour's  purse  and 
cellar.  "  And  so  it  is  you,  Carlos.  Well, 
and  how  is  Bessie  ?  1  mean  my  wife's 
stepmother  that  was — the  Lady 
Elizabeth  ? " 

"  Oh,  never  mention  that  name  again. 
Would  I  had  died  ere  I  had  changed  with 
thee.  But  that  is  all  over  now  ;  1  am 
back  again,  and  can  take  my  place  once 
more  as  chief  of  my  merry  brigands." 

'•  What !  " 

"  1  am  returned,  and  can  resume  my 
old  position." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"  Sir  Thomas." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  " 

"Sir  Thomas!  " 

"Fool!  Are  you  mad?  Think  you  I' 
give  up  this  business  to  you?  No,  no, 
friend  Carlos,  you  have  had  your  chance. 
I  gave  you  all  I  had — you  even  took  my 
mother-in-law.  Oh,  Carlos,  that  was 
unnecessary  cruelty  ;  but  I  forgive  thee  ; 
keep  her,  Carlos,  keep  her." 

"Villain  I     I ■' 
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"  Biod  that  man." 

"My  lord,  this  is  dastardly." 

"Not  at  all,  Carlos  ;  not  at  all.  Lis- 
ten !  I  am  happy.  That  will  please  thy 
honest  soul,  I  know.  When  my  wife 
died,  soon  after  our  agreement,  I  married 
little  Tessie.  You  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Well,  1  have  got  on  better 
with  Tessie  thanyoudid  with  Elizabeth — 
have  I  not,  -Tessie  ?  And  I  will  be 
generous.     Go  back  to  Bessie." 

"  But  she  has  struck  me  ;  she  will  not 
take  me  back." 

"She  has  struck  thee  !  Well, she  has  a 
goodly  arm.     Ha,  ha  !  " 

"  And  she  loves  another — a  boy." 

"  A  boy.     Poor  little  devil." 

"Yes,  poor  little  devil;  he  is  very 
young." 

"  Look  here,  Carlos ;  you  deserve,  for 
your  presumption,  to  be  sent  back  to 
Ajaccio  this  very  hour ;  but  1  am  mercifuL 


Either  you  shall  go  back  to  Bessie,  or  stay 
with  us  and  serve  us  for  thy  feed.  Tessie 
shall   decide." 

Tessie  laughed.  "  Oh,  let  him  stay  ; 
he  will  be  fun  on  wet  days," 

"  Fun !  I,  Carlos,  fun  !  "  He  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor,  but  rose  again  quickly, 
picking  something  from  his  trousers. 

"  This  is  a  trap,"  he  gasped. 

"  What  is  a  trap  ?  " 

"See  what  was  placed  for  me  to  fall 
on — a  nail;  a  rusty  nail.  Never  in  my 
worst  days  did  I  descend  so  low." 

"  Nails  !  Ha,  ha,  man,  you  should  not 
have  descended  so  low  now.  But  1  knew 
not  it  was  there." 

"No  matter — 1  go.  I  leave  you  to 
your  happiness,  and  you,  too,  Teresa. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.  But  some  day  I 
shall  return  ;  the  world  shall  know  more, 
shall  tremble  yet  at  the  deeds  of  Carlos 
the  brigand.     Farewell !  " 


ODE  ON  CHRIST  CHURCH  PRIORY. 


By  A.   S.  TOWSEY, 


YE  lofty  tower  and  massive  walls, 
That  rise  in  majesty, 
Where  sluggish  Avon  gently  falls. 
To  meet  the  silver  sea. 
Ye  trees  that  sentinel  the  pile. 
Of  Norman  art  and  Gothic  wile, 
Through    which     the    nightly    warbler 
wings  her  flight. 
And  soft  her  tuneful  measure  sings. 
Before  the  purple  morning  flings 
The  darkness  from  the  night. 

Lo !  far  from  Pomp  and  Power  vain. 

Within  the  oaken  door. 
Where  vested  priests,  in  stately  train. 

Oft  swept  the  lowly  floor! 
Ye    chantries    decked    with    sculptured 

Where  sad  Reflection  walks  alone ! 
Ye  high-wrought  shrines,  the  Silent  home 
of  Peace, 

Whose  haunts  staid  Melancholy  loves! 

The  calm  that  all  around  you  moves 
Bestows  a  grateful  ease. 

Ye  quiet  tombs,  erected  high, 

Memorials  of  the  dead ; 
Resound,  what  souls  within  you  lie. 

To  Death's  dark  Kingdom  led. 
This,  done  to  Death  by  dread  disease. 
No  more  the  earth's  green  circle  sees ; 
And    this,  bedraggled   by    the   preying 
hand 

Of  ugly  Fate,  untimely  slain, 

Enticed  by  Pleasure's  gaudy  train, 
Or  Passion's  faded  band. 


What  care  has  stained  the  life  of  this, 

Or  mocked  his  lengthened  years? 
Or  soiled  the  joy  of  youthful  bliss. 

With  unaffected  tears  ? 
The  wretched  prey  of  biting  Scom, 
Or  by  the  tooth  of  Envy  torn. 
Or  marked  by  Penury's  unkindly  eye, 
Or  hurled  to  Misery's  meagre  reign. 
Undone,  perhaps,  by  cold  Disdain, 
Or  bitter  Jealousy. 

Lo!  where  these  silent  stones  arise. 

Behold  a  poet's  name. 
Still  o'er  him  smile  the  soft  blue  eyes 

And  rosy  lips  of  Fame ; 
His  fingers  made  the  lyre  resound. 
And  strains  sublime  of  bliss  he  found. 
He  soared  aloft   through  Glory's   azure 
sky. 

But  Doom's  dread  mandates  bade  him 
stay 

From  winding  up  the  toilsome  way. 
To  dim  Futurity. 

Enough — why  call  them  from  the  tomb? 

All  are  alike  forgot. 
Seek   not   to  draw,  from  Death's  dread 
gloom. 

The  memory  of  their  lot. 
Ambition,  Glory,  Pomp  and  Power, 
The  feeble  form  of  Sorrow  sour. 
Together  seek  the  gloomy  realms  below : 

While  we,  vain  mortals,  all  remain 

Regardless  of  the  waiting  train 
Of  unrelenting  Woe. 


"THE  WEIRD-WAILING  BANSHEE." 


By  A.  W.  JARVIS. 


I. 


THE  wildest  legends  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  have  nothing  more  solemnly 
grand,  more  awe-inspiring,  than 
''the  weird- wailing  Banshee  that  sings 
by  night  her  mournful  song."  As  the 
dreaded  cry  breaks  forth  on  the  night  air, 
curdling  the  blood  of  the  belated  travel- 
ler, it  sounds  the  doom  of  some  member 
of  the  family  to  whom  the  Banshee  acts 
as  the  herald  of  disaster.  Ere  long  some 
dire  misfortune,  or  death,  will  overtake 
him.  Though  the  strange  superstition 
is  heard  of  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  it 
more  particularly  pertains  to  the  sister 
kingdom.  To  none  but  families  of  the 
purest  Gaelic  blood  is,  however,  vouch- 
safed the  honour  of  possessing  one  of 
these  mourning  spirits.  In  their  aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness  they  never  con- 
descended to  patronise  the  descendants 
of  the  Norman  invaders,  while  those  of 
more  recent  settlement  would  be  beyond 
even  consideration.  Individually,  too, 
they  were  entirely  hereditary  in  their 
sympathies.  No  matter  how  low  the 
representative  of  the  family  upon  whom 
she  attends  may  fall  in  the  social  scale, 
the  "White  Lady  of  Sorrow**  remains 
loyal  to  her  trust,  until  the  last  member 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  forefathers. 
Though,  perhaps,  in  these  matter-of-fact 
days  of  enlightenment  this  ancient  belief 
is  more  often  greeted  with  a  smile  than 
with  credence,  yet  in  some  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland  it  is  looked  upon  as  very 
real  indeed  ;  and  most  of  the  old  families 
proudly  cherish  stories  of  their  Banshees. 
"The  Banshee,**  says  Mr.  D.  R. 
McAnally,  **  is  really  a  disembodied  soul, 
that  of  one  who,  in  life,  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  family,  or  who  had  good 
reason  to  hate  all  the  members.  Thus, 
in  different  instances,  the  Banshee's  song 
may  be  inspired  by  opposite  motives. 
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When  the  Banshee  loves  those  whom  she 
calls,  the  song  is  a  low,  soft  chant,  giving 
notice,  indeed,  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  angel  of  death,  but  with  a  tenderness 
of  tone  that  reassures  the  one  destined  to 
die,  and  comforts  the  survivors  ;  rather  a 
welcome  than  a  warning,  and  having  in 
its  tones  a  thrill  of  exultation,  as  though 
the  messenger  spirit  were  bringing  glad 
tidings  to  him  summoned  to  join  the 
waiting  throng  of  his  ancestors.  If, 
during  her  lifetime,  the  Banshee  was  an 
enemy  of  the  family,  the  cry  is  the  scream 
of  a  fiend,  howling  with  demoniac  delight 
over  the  coming  death  agony  of  one  of 
her  foes.** 

The  Banshee  generally  makes  its 
presence  known  after  the  shades  of  night 
have  fallen  ;  but  some  truly  remarkable 
accounts  of  its  appearance  by  day  are 
given  by  the  Author  of  The  Story  of  an 
Irish  Sept,  from  Mr.  Standish  Hayes 
0*Grady*s  translation  of  a  contemporary 
record — Magrath's  Triumphs  of  Turlough, 

He  relates  how,  in  1304,  Turlough 
O'Brien,  with  Clancuilein  and  their  allies, 
marched  forth,  and,  passing  through 
Cashel,  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
Thurles,  and  then  turned  north  reaching 
Nenagh.  Here,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  further  conquest  and  returned 
to  Clare.  As  his  army  moved  along  the 
lovely  wooded  banks  of  Lock  Derg, 
Magrath  informs  us,  **  they  were  met  by  a 
lone  woman  who  approached  them ;  fair 
of  face  she  was,  and  modest  of  mien. 
From  her  strange  aspect,  and  beautiful 
form,  the  whole  of  Turlough*s  followers 
took  heed  of  her :  a  maid  with  red  lips 
and  taper  fingers,  long  and  waving, 
flowing  hair;  her  whole  being  com- 
manded respect.**  Addressing  the  king 
she  said:  "My  name  is  Ireland's 
sovereignty,  and   if  strangers  had    not 
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caused  thee  to  turn  back,  the  sovereign 
rule  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  yours."  Attentively  the  army 
listened  to  her  words ;  but  upon  their 
pressing  too  close,  she  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  semblance  of  a  bright 
cloud.  The  incident  deeply  impressed 
Turlough,  who  acutely  regretted  having 
listened  to  the  Earl's  advice. 

Never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  the 
Banshee  appeared  in  a  more  revoltingly 
horrible  shape  than  that  seen  by  Brian 
Roe  on  the  fatal  August  morning,  in 
1 3 17,  as  he  marched  on  Corcomroe  to 
give  battle  to  the  forces  of  Dermot 
O'Brien.  When  they  reached  the  shore 
of  Lock  Rask,  and  while  all  were  look- 
ing at  the  shining  mere,  **  they  saw," 
says  Magrath,  "the  monstrous  and  dis- 
torted form  of  a  lone,  ancient,  hideous 
hag,  that  stooped  over  the  bright  lock's 
shore.  The  loathly  creature's  semblance 
was  this  :  she  was  thatched  with  elf  locks, 
foxy- grey  and  rough  as  heather,  long  as 
sea- wrack,  inextricably  tangled  ;  that  had 
a  bossy,  wrinkled,  foully  ulcerated  fore- 
head, every  hair  of  her  eyebrows  was  like 
a  strong  fishhook,  and  from  under  them, 
blearing,  dripping  eyes  peered  with 
malignant  fire  between  the  lids  all  rawly 
crimson-edged.  .  .  .  The  crone  had  a 
cairn  of  heads,  a  pile  of  arms  and  legs,  a 
load  of  spoil,  all  of  which  she  rinsed  and 
diligently  washed,  so  that  by  her  labour 
the  water  of  the  lake  was  covered  with 
hair  and  gory  brains.  The  army,  hushed, 
intently  and  long  gazed  at  her,  but  the 
chief  spoke  to  the  beldame  : 

"  *  What  is  thy  name,  what  people  are 
thine,  of  whom  are  kin,  these  the  so 
maltreated  dead  on  this  moist  shore  ? ' 

"  *  The  Dismal  of  Burren  I  am  named 
always,'  came  the  reply ;  *  *tis  of  the 
tuatha  di  Danann  I  declare  myself,  and, 
royal  chief,  this  pile  stands  for  your 
heads,  in  their  midst  thine  own  head, 
which  now  thou  carriest  it,  yet  no  longer 
is  thine.  Proudly  as  thou  goest  to  battle, 
the  time  is  not  far  from  you  when  all  to 
a  very  few  ye  must  be  slain.' " 

Terror-stricken  and  maddened  by  the 
hag's  blood-chilling  prophecy,  the  soldiers 
were  about  to  throw  their  javelins  at  her, 
when,  on  a  rushing  wind,  she  rose  above 
them  screeching  forth  their  doom. 


"  Never  heed  ve  the  daft  thinj^j's  ramb- 
ling  prophecy,"  cried  the  ill-fated  prince, 
as  he  marched  on  Corcomroe — and  his 
fate.  Ere  the  dawn  of  another  day  he 
lay  beneath  the  Abbey  pavement. 

The  following  year  De  Clare  set  out 
to  make  his  last  and  ill-fated  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  Clare.  As 
he  passed  over  the  Fergus  a  strange  female 
is  said  to  have  confronted  him.  Magrath 
states  that  she  spoke  Gaelic,  and  so  De 
Clare  asked  his  Irish  followers  to  tell 
him  who  she  was  and  what  she  meant 
by  washing  a  quantity  of  blood-stained 
robes  in  the  river.  The  Banshee  replied 
that  she  was  **  Bronach,  and  abode  in 
the  fairy  hills  of  the  land,  but  that  her 
permanent  residence  was  among  the 
dwellers  of  hell,  from  which  place  she 
had  come  to  invite  De  Clare  to  follow 
her."  Scoffing  at  the  creature,  the  knight 
passed  on  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  the 
O'Deas;  but  before  many  hours  had 
passed  his  army  was  routed,  and  he  and 
his  gallant  son,  together  with  many  of 
his  bravest  followers,  lay  cold  and  stark 
on  the  battle-field. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the 
Banshee  takes  a  visible  shape,  this  differs 
as  greatly  as  the  character  of  its  song ; 
but  it  always  takes  the  female  form. 
**  *  The  friendly  Banshee,'  "  writes  Mr. 
McAnally,  "is  a  young  and  beautiful 
female  spirit,  with  pale  face,  regular, 
well-formed  features,  hair  sometimes  coal- 
black,  sometimes  golden ;  eyes  blue, 
brown  or  black.  Her  long,  white  drapery 
falls  below  her  feet  as  she  floats  in  the 
air,  chanting  her  weird  warning,  lifting 
her  hands  as  if  in  pitying  tenderness, 
bestowing  a  benediction  on  the  soul  she 
summons  to  the  invisible  world.  *  The 
hateful  Banshee '  is  a  horrible  hag,  with 
angry,  distorted  features  ;  maledictions 
are  written  in  every  line  of  her  wrinkled 
face,  and  her  outstretched  arms  call  down 
curses  on  the  doomed  member  of  the 
hated  race." 

As  a  rule,  the  weird  warning  of  the 
Banshee  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before 
the  death  of  which  it  is  the  knell.  But 
cases  are  cited  in  which  it  has  been  heard 
when  some  action  is  being  taken  which 
is  to  end  in  disaster.  A  story  is  told  of 
Kerry,  where  the    low,   sad  notes  were 
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heard  at  the  moment  of  the  betrothal  to 
her  lover  of  a  beautiful  young  girL 
Cruelly  jilted,  the  poor  girl  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  the  night  before  her 
death  the  dirge  of  the  Banshee  was  heard 
once  again,  loud  and  clear,  outside  the 
window  of  her  mother's  cottage. 

As  a  rule,  the  spirit  comes  alone,  but 
instances  are  given  in  which  a  number 
of  voices  are  heard  singing  in  chorus. 
It  is  said  that,  some  years  ago,  a  much- 
loved  lady  of  the  OTlaherty  family  was 
taken  ill  at  the  family  mansion  near 
Galway;  but,  as  her  ailment  seemed 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  slight  cold, 
no  uneasiness  was  felt  on  her  account. 
Some  friends  who  had  called  to  see  her 
were  merrily  chatting  with  their  sick 
friend,  when  suddenly  weird,  wild  music 
was  heard.  All  turned  pale  and  trembled 
as  they  recognised  the  fateful  singing  of 
a  chorus  of  Banshees.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  the  lady's  ailment  developed 
into  pleurisy  and  terminated  fatally.  As 
the  sufferer  lay  dying  the  unearthly 
chorus  burst  forth  again  in  a  sweet, 
plaintive  requiem. 

Nothing  is  more  dreaded  by  those 
families  who  are  pursued  by  the  "  hateful 
Banshee,"  as  it  is  called,  than  its  awful 
cries  summoning  them  to  their  last  sleep. 
The  author  of  Irish  Wonders  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  family  horror. 
•'  A  noble  Irish  family,"  he  says,  "  whose 
name  Is  still  familiar  in  Mayo,  is  attended 
by  a  Banshee  of  this  description.  The 
Banshee  is  the  spirit  of  a  young  girl 
deceived  and  afterwards  murdered  by  a 
former  head  of  the  family.  With  her 
dying  breath  she  cursed  her  murderer, 
and  promised  she  would  attend  him  and 
his  for  ever.  Many  years  passed,  the 
chieftain  reformed  his  ways,  and  his 
youthful  crime  was  almost  forgotten  even 
by  himself,  when  one  night  he  and  his 
family  were  seated  by  the  fire,  and  sud- 
denly the  most  horrid  shrieks  were  heard 
outside  the  castle-walls.  All  ran  out, 
but  saw  nothing.  During  the  night  the 
screams  continued,  as  though  the  castle 
was  besieged  by  demons,  and  the  unhappy 
man  recognised,  in  the  cry  of  the  Banshee, 
the  voice  of  the  young  girl  he  had  mur- 
dered. The  next  night  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  one  of  his  followers,  when  again 


the  wild,  unearthly  screams  of  the  spirit 
were  heard  exulting  over  his  fate.  Since 
that  night  the  'hateful  Banshee'  has 
never  failed  to  notify  the  family,  with 
shrill  cries  of  revengeful  gladness,  when 
the  time  of  one  of  their  number  had 
arrived." 

In  more  than  one  case  the  harbinger  of 
death  has  been  seen  crouching  with  veiled 
face,  crying  bitterly  beneath  the  trees;  or 
flying  past  in  the  moonlight.  Lady  Wilde 
tells  of  the  fair  daughter  of  an  old  Irish 
family — strong,  healthy,  and  a  splendid 
horsewoman.  At  the  hunt  she  attracted 
unbounded  admiration,  for  none  rode  so 
well  or  looked  so  beautiful.  One  evening 
there  was  a  ball  after  the  hunt,  and  the 
young  girl  moved  through  the  dance  with 
the  grace  of  a  fairy.  But  that  same  night 
a  voice  came  to  her  father's  window,  as 
if  the  face  were  laid  close  to  the  glass, 
and  he  heard  ringing  out  into  the  night : 

"  In  three  weeks  death  ;  in  three  weeks 
the  grave — dead  —dead — dead !  "  Three 
times  was  the  dreadful  warning  repeated; 
but,  though  it  was  bright  moonlight, 
and  he  looked  from  the  window  over  the 
park,  he  could  discern  no  form. 

Next  day,  his  daughter  showed  symp- 
toms of  fever,  and,  exactly  in  three  weeks, 
the  lovely  young  girl  breathed  her  last. 

The  night  before  her  death  soft  music 
was  heard  outside  the  house,  though  no 
word  was  spoken ;  and  a  shrouded  woman 
could  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  family  as 
she  crouched  beneath  a  tree.  But  when 
they  sought  to  approach  her,  the  phantom 
vanished,  though  the  soft  low  music  con- 
tinued till  dawn. 

This  same  gifted  authoress  states  that 
"at  Lord  O'Neil's  residence,  Shane's 
Castle,  there  is  a  room  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Banshee,  and  she  often 
appears  there,  sometimes  shrouded,  and 
in  a  dark,  mist-like  cloak.  At  other  times 
she  is  seen  as  a  beautiful  young  girl,  with 
long  red-gold  hair,  and  wearing  a  green 
kirtle  and  a  scarlet  mantle,  covered  with 
gold,  after  the  Irish  fashion."  She  adds 
that  there  is  no  harm  or  fear  of  evil  in 
her  mere  presence ;  but,  if  she  is  seen  or 
heard  crying,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
angel  of  death  is  waiting  for  one  of  the 
family. 

A  curious  account  of  the  Banshee  is 
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given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  MS. 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw.  It  forms  a 
note  to  his  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Lady 
Fanshaw  and  her  husband  were  visiting 
some  friends  in  Ireland,  who  lived  in  an 
old  baronial  castle,  surrounded  with  a 
moat. 

"  At  midnight  she  was  awakened  by  a 
ghastly  and  supernatural  scream,  and 
looking  out  of  bed,  beheld,  by  the  moon- 
light, a  female  face  and  part  of  the  form, 
hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance 
from  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stance of  the  moat,  excluded  the  possi- 
bility that  what  she  beheld  was  of  this 
world.  The  face  was  that  of  a  young 
and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale, 
and  the  hair,  which  was  reddish,  loose 
and  dishevelled.  The  dress,  which  Lady 
Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  prevent  her 
remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the 
ancient  Irish.  This  apparition  continued 
to  exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then 
vanished  with  two  shrieks  similar  to  that 
which  had  first  excited  Lady  Fanshaw's 
attention.  In  the  morning,  with  infinite 
terror,  she  communicated  to  her  host 
what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him 
prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to 
account  for  the  apparition. 

"  *  A  near  relation  of  my  family,*  said 
he,  *  expired  last  night  in  this  castle. 
We  disguised  our  certain  expectation  of 
the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  cheerful  reception  which 
was  your  due.  Now,  before  such  an  event 
happens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the 
female  spectre  you  have  seen  is  always 
visible.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom  one 
of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by 
marrying,  and  whom  afterwards,  to  ex- 
piate the  dishonour  done  to  his  family, 
he  caused  to  be  drowned  in  the  castle 
moat.* " 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  wild  stories 
related  of  Ireland's  most  cherished  super- 
stition, so  pregnant  with  poetical  imagery 
that  we  would  fain  desist  from  any 
attempt  at  scientific  examination.  But, 
in  these  days,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  give  credence  to  such  phantasies. 
And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  dis- 
miss them  with  a  smile.  It  is  not  as 
thougp^he  tales  were  entirely  based  on 


the  unsupported  testimony  of  the  illite- 
rate. All  classes  of  the  community  will 
be  found  supporting  the  traditions,  in- 
cluding people  of  position  and  education. 

II. 

"  'Twas  the  Banshee's  lonely  wailing. 
Well  I  knew  the  voice  of  death, 
On  the  night-wind  slowly  sailing 
O'er  the  bleak  and  gloomy  heath." 

From  an  Old  Keen, 

IT  is  possible  that  some  readers,  of  a 
more  than  usually  inquiring  turn  of 
mind, may  desire  some  explanation  of 
the  ancient  Irish  superstition,  the  Banshee, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  their  require- 
ments, though  I  frankly  admit  it  is  with 
some  reluctance.  Why  destroy  such  a 
beautiful  and  weird  conception — replete 
with  so  much  poetic  feeling  ?  And  again, 
I  am  aware  that  the  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  put  forward  do  not  solve 
the  problem  with  that  completeness 
which  appears  to  be  desired. 

Where  the  banshee  is  limited  to  a  cry 
or  wail,  commonplace  explanations 
readily  offer  themselves.  What  can  be 
more  uncanny  than  the  night  cries  of 
certain  birds  ?  Various  other  natural 
causes  might  also  be  adduced.  On  one 
occasion  the  mysterious  looks  and 
whispers  among  the  domestics  of  an  old 
mansion  in  Tipperary  were  found  to  be 
caused  by  the  supposed  voice  of  a  ban- 
shee which,  for  several  nights,  had  been 
heard  wailing  through  the  house.  Ex- 
amination, however,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  mysterious  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  bedroom  of  a  young  lady,  in 
the  window  of  which  she  had  placed  an 
i^olian  harp.  In  another  instance  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  be  a 
shutter.  Closed  over  a  window  not  quite 
shut  down,  it  produced  sounds  not  unlike 
this  instrument. 

Most  of  us  have,  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  startled  by  the  strangely  weird 
noise  the  wind  makes  as  it  goes  moaning 
through  caves  by  the  sea.  Here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  more  than  one  banshee 
story.  A  notable  example  is  Glandore 
Harbour,  co.  Cork,  where,  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  north-east,  off  the  shore,  the 
waves,  resounding  in  the  caverns,  send 
forth  a  deep,  hollow,  monotonous  roar, 
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which  on  a  calm  night  is  peculiarly  im- 
pressive, and  calculated  to  inspire  a  sense 
of  melancholy  or  fear.  But  the  curious 
sounds  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  cry 
of  a  banshee,  heralding  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  some  member  of  certain 
families  over  whose  destinies  this  sad 
daughter  of  Erin  was  reputed  to  keep 
vigilant  watch. 

The  awe-inspiring  music  of  the 
"  moaning "  waves,  as  these  sounds  are 
called,  is  also  to  be  heard  at  Portna- 
trughan,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Antrim.  A  visitor  thus  graphically 
describes  this  curious  phenomenon : 
"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  heavy,  long-drawn 
sigh,  as  I  thought  close  beside  me ;  the 
sound  seemed  human,  and  yet  there 
was  no  human  being  near  me.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  for  a 
moment  completely  frightened,  and  that 
I  listened  with  a  beating  heart  as  the 
sigh  was  repeated  frequently  and  at 
regular  intervals.  By  degrees  I  recovered 
my  self-possession,  and  on  inspection  I 
found  that  the  sound  which  had  so 
startled  me  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rock  on  which  I  stood.  But  this  is  not 
all.  At  a  short  distance  forward  I  dis- 
covered a  second  fissure,  from  which 
proceeded  groans,  at  times  so  like  those 
of  a  person  in  agony,  that  it  was  painful 
to  listen  to  them  ;  again  they  became  so 
unearthly  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous !  " 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Irish 
name,  Portnatrughan,  signifies  **  La- 
mentation Harbour."  No  name  more 
beautiful  or  appropriate  could  have  been 
chosen. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  explana- 
tions offered  of  the  wild  unearthly  cries 
which  have  so  often  driven  terror  into 
the  heart  of  rustic  and  gentle  alike,  and 
they  are  fairly  conclusive.  But  when 
the  herald  of  death  takes  human  semb- 
lance, it  is  not  so  easy  to  satisfactorily 
explain  it  away. 

The  author  of  a  most  interesting  paper, 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  having  shown 
that  "  banshee "  literally  means  a 
"woman  of  the  fairies,"  proceeds  to 
make  out  a  very  strong  case  for  identi- 
fying the  banshee  with  the  nurse,  or 
medicine  woman,  who   in   olden  times 


was  a  very  important  retainer  of  the 
great  Irish  houses,  and  whose  descen- 
dants, the  herbalists  of  to-day,  are  still 
called  "fairy  women."  These  women, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  deeply  versed  in 
the  properties  and  virtues  of  herbs,  pre- 
pared and  administered  decoctions,  and 
attended  to  and  watched  the  sick  and 
the  dying.  "  Their  Materia  Medica,**  we 
are  told,  "  was  restricted  to  roots  and 
leaves,  and  probably  by  the  hereditary 
experience  of  ages,  they  possessed  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  their  native 
properties.  Their  pharmacopoeia  was 
full  enough,  ranging  from  balm  and 
balsam  to  ptisans  and  elixirs,  with,  for 
complaints  of  the  passions,  philters, 
charms,  poisons,  and  amulets.  The 
people,  conscious  of  certain  qualities  of 
these  medicaments  for  body  and  mind, 
were  apt  to  retain  a  credulous  faith  as 
to  the  supernatural  source  of  these 
powers, and  this  credulity  was  encouraged 
and  continued  by  the  craft  of  the  *  fairy 
women.* " 

The  duties  of  the  nurse  would  cause  her 
to  be  frequently  watching  at  night ,  and, 
when  occasion  required,  she  would  per- 
haps go  out  to  gather  herbs  in  the 
moonlight.  Accustomed  to  mourn  and 
cry— a  "keener "or  professional  mourner 
— she  would,  when  the  patient  was  past 
hope,  naturally  droan  forth  the  death 
song.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house 
would  recognise  in  her  cries  a  sure  sign 
of  the  sufferer's  immediate  decease,  and 
thus,  our  authority  considers,  it  naturally 
came  to  pass  that  the  banshee's,  or  fairy- 
woman's,  shriek  was  truly  deemed  a 
forerunner  of  death. 

By  carrying  this  gentleman's  line  of 
reasoning  a  little  further,  we  have  a 
palpable  explanation  of  the  shrouded 
figure  which  so  often  figures  as  a  banshee. 
The  woman  would  naturally  throw 
some  wrap  over  her  head,  and  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  terror  of  any  passing 
rustic  at  seeing  the  crooning,  veiled  figure 
flitting  noiselessly  in  and  out  the 
shadows  of  the  bushes,  and  of  the  tale 
he  would  tell— especially  if  death  soon 
afterwards  visited  the  great  house. 

Another  writer  on  the  subject,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  no  doubt  can  £ot  ^ 
moment  \»  enXfetXalvofc^  o\  SX\fc  Vw^x.  "Cw^ 
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a  most  piteous  wailing  is  heard  shortly 
before  the  death  of  the  members  of 
certain  Irish  families,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  received  from  a  friend, 
who,  he  explains,  was  much  given  to 
philosophical  experiments  on  almost 
every  subject.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
states  that  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
death  bed  of  a  near  and  dear  relative,  in 
an  old  castle  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  when  he  heard  a  most  extraordinary 
sound,  resembling  that  of  an  iColian 
harp,  but  having  such  a  strong  simili- 
tude to  the  human  voice,  that  it  was 
more  allied  to  singing  than  instrumental 
music. 

"  The  sound  appeared  to  me,"  he  says, 
*'to  be  everywhere  in  the  room,  and  not 
to  come  from  any  one  point ;  and  1  feel 
certain  that  the  servants  in  the  house  at 
the  time  might,  with  a  little  stretch  of 
their  fancy,  have  placed  it  anywhere 
except  in  the  real  locus  from  whence  it 
proceeded — and  that  was  the  throat  of 
the  almost  unconscious  invalid."  Ex- 
amination revealed  that  the  extraordinary 
sounds  "were  due  to  an  involuntary 
•action  of  the  organs  of  voice,  coupled 
ivith  the  spasmodic  breathing  of  the 
patient,  which  changed  every  moment, 
producing  a  sort  of  ventriloquistic  sing- 
ing or  melody,  which  was  exquisitely 
harmonious,  and  perfectly  unearthly,  as 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  listeners. 

"  The  sound  heard  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  is  not,"  he  continues,  **  the  only 
instance  of  its  occurrence,  for  1  have 
heard  of  others ;  but  sensible  people 
generally  do  not  like  to  speak  of  such 
things,  and  servants,  nurses,  and  indeed 
others  who  have  heard  of  banshees,  and 
would  believe  in  their  existence  without 
investigation,  have  attributed  such  sounds 
to  their  agency." 

Having  thus  completely  demolished 
the  elements  of  what  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  a  first-class  banshee  story, 
this  gentleman,  rather  paradoxically, 
proceeds  to  offer  remarkable  corroborative 
evidence  of  a  parallel  superstition. 

The  sister  of  his  dying  relative  had,  it 
seems,  repeatedly  asserted  that  she  felt 
sure  that  her  brother  would  not  die  until 
SL  bird,  of  the  kind  known  as  the  Willie- 


water-wagtail,  should  kill  itself  at  the 
window,  as  always  happened  to  her 
knowledge,  and  according  to  a  family 
tradition,  whenever  any  member  of  the 
family  died  in  that  room.  The  writer 
of  this  most  interesting  letter  says  he 
paid  very  little  heed  to  the  lady's  story  ; 
but  he  frankly  admits  that  he  was 
startled  when,  as  he  stood  by  the  par- 
ticular window  reading,  one  of  these 
birds,  striking  against  it  with  great 
force,  fell  on  the  window-sill  stunned, 
and  rolled  off  on  to  a  roof  beneath, 
from  which  he  picked  it  up  quite  dead. 
Taking  it  to  the  lady  who  had  actually 
predicted  the  fact,  he  says  it  satisfied  the 
family  that  death  was  at  hand. 

One  more  story  of  the  investigation  of 
the  banshee's  cry  must  close  our  article. 
It  is  told  by  Croker.  In  a  lonely  district 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  a  widow  lady  and 
her  sister  dwelt  with  their  one  maid- 
servant. The  lawn  before  the  house 
was  used  to  dry  flax  after  it  had  been 
steeped.  Suddenly,  and  for  several 
nights,  the  cry  of  the  banshee  was  heard 
dismally  wailing  about  the  grounds,  and, 
whenever  it  was  heard,  the  following 
morning  a  large  quantity  of  flax  was 
found  to  have  disappeared.  The  lady's 
suspicions  were  aroused.  One  night,  as 
soon  as  the  cries  were  heard,  she  asked 
the  servant  to  find  from  what  part  of  the 
garden  the  sounds  proceeded.  The  terri- 
fied girl  respectfully,  but  emphatically, 
declined  the  invitation,  when  the  lady, 
a  strong-minded  woman,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  her  sister,  determined  to  go 
herself.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  she  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  she  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  shrouded  in  a  cloak, 
crouching  down  and  singing  a  sweet  but 
most  melancholy  air.  Boldly  advancing, 
she  seized  the  banshee,  her  cries  quickly 
bringing  her  sister  to  her  help.  With 
the  aid  of  the  servant,  who  had  now 
recovered  her  senses,  the  woman,  under 
whose  cloak  a  quantity  of  flax  was  found 
concealed,  was  secured  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  she  was  sent  to  the  jail ; 
and  at  the  assizes  she  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years*  transportation.  This  ban- 
shee's cry  was  heard  no  more. 
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cended   to   the                                 ^^ 

^^Kl^^^^^H       that         men  who 
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^^^^^^^^^H 

are  by  many  years 
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A ^^^^^^^H 

his  senior.    He  has 
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already,   young 
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iting  by  I..  Camplicll  Taylor,  t 


no  njiolijgy.  He  is  now,  at  the  age  iif 
thirty-onr,  well  esliiblished  as  an  arlist 
frnni  whom  miirh  maybe  expected;  and 
he  }ias  -.liovvn,  in  the  first  decade  of  liis 
working  life,  so  nnicli  both  of  promise 
and  performance  that  I  have  every 
1  tn  regard  him  as  a  paii 


iih  the  f 


theiirw,-e.itiirv. 

Mr.    Canipl>'-ll     Tayl*.. 
Oxford    in    1*^74,   where 
was  organist  of  the  University 
College.    Tin-  younj;  artist 
at   Clielienli 


tain  to  reach  a  rank  among  the  best  of     first    prize    for    classical    design: 


born  at 
te  father 
and  New 
ed  mated 

he  took 
He 
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returned  to  Oxford  and  contemplated 
taking  up  an  architect's  profession,  but 
gave  up  the  idea,  and  joined  the  Art 
School  founded  by  Ruskin.  One  day  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  who  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  asking  the  Royal 
Academician  for  advice  as  to  bis  future 
career.  This  was  graciously  given,  and 
the  young  artist  was  advised  to  come 
to  London  and  study  at  an  art  school 
in   St.    John's    Wood.      Mr.    Campbell 


feel  towards  those  who  entertain  and 
accept  our  earliest  efforts,  be  they  in  art 
or  literature. 

Mr.  Campbell  Taylor's  first  picture  was 
a  portrait  of  himself — which  he  entitled 
"The  Sentinel" — and  the  face  was 
painted  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Academy,  and  was  purchased 
by  Sir  John  Aird  at  the  private  view. 

Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  entered  for^the 
Turner  Gold  Medal,  which  he  lost  by  a 


From  the  painting  by  I..  Campbell  Taylor,  e 


Taylor  acted  on  the  advice,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  schools,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Duiing  this  [period  he  tried 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  black-and-white 
work — and  drew  for  the  Ladv's  Pictnrial, 
Black  and  White,  the  Windsor,  and  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine.  When 
the  successful  young  artist  mentioned  thf 
name  of  this  publication,  1  wondered  if 
he  had  consented  to  our  publishing  the 
first  interview  with  him  out  of  regard  for 
a  sentiment  of  affection  that  we  usually 


hibiied  in  ihe  Royal  Academy,  tgoi. 


very  few  votes.  The  purirait  of  his  sister. 
Miss  Campbell  Taylor^which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy— attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  secured  the 
young  artist  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Humphrey  Roberts,  an  art  connoisseur 
and  lollector,  whose  gallery  in  (Queen's 
Gate  Place  contains  many  masterpieces, 
with  the  result  that  a  portrait  of  this 
patron  was  subsequently  exhibited  in  the 
Academy.  Few  artists  have  met  with 
so  quick  a  sale  of  their  pictures. 

In  1901, Mr. CampbellTaylor  exhibited 
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UB.    HUHPIIRiy    ROBERTS, 
rrom  the  paioiing  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor. 

"The  Juggler,"  but  it  is  not,  however,  1  this    reservation,    which,    after    all,    has 

think    to    be    unconditionally    admitted  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  value  of 

that   one's    interest    in    this    painting   is  a  painting  as  a  measure  of  the  skill  of  the 

increased  by  tlie  fact  that   the  artist  has  artist,  "The  Juggler  "can  I'xcite  nothing 

never  seen  Japan.     In  a  picture  describing  but  admiration.     Human  nature  h  pretty 

a   phase  of  modern  life,  or  a  peculiarity  much    the    same    all    the    world     over 

of  a  modern  peo|ile,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  and  it  doe^  mu  nerd  a  visit  to  Japan  to 

advisable  that  the  painter  should  have  be  able   to   re(o;;ni-.e   the    very   natural 

Studied  his  subject  at  first  hand,  but  with  po^es  of  the  spectators,  and  the  delicacy 
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of [tbej  touches  which  giv«s  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  reality  to  the  nervously -balanced 
limbs  of  the  performer.  The  following 
year  Mr,  Campbell  Taylor  exhibited 
another  Japanes'  sulject  In  "ihe 
Rivals"  he  makes  a  curious  essay  in 
melodrama.  One  should  laugh  at  the 
figures,  for  to  the  eves  of  the  Occidental, 
at  least,  they  ;ue  exceedingly  grotesque, 
but  the  impending  bloodshed  must  re- 
strain our  miith.  These  little  figures 
strongly  lemind  one  <  f  tl;e  Japanese 
trees  that  grow  in  ornnge->kins,  and 
break  into  leaf  and  Huwer  with  the 
assurance  of  one  of  th.-  giant  chestnuts 
in  Bushey  Park. 

As  regards  the  artist's  portrait  woik, 
it  is  not  easy  to  tpeak  wiih  any  certainty 
of  it,  unless  one  lias  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  originals,  but  certaii  ly 
the  portraits  of  Mr  Humphrey  Roberts 
and  of  Mr.  Justiic  Bigham  show  a  great 
master^'  over  the  art  of  putting  the 
exptcs-'ion  of  the  human  face  upon 
canvas.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Mr.  Campbell    Taylor's    success  in  this 


regard  will  not  turn  him  away  from 
those  other  subjects  the  pastoral  and 
idyllic,  which,  after  all,  p.ovide  the 
surest  thrill  for  the  real  lovers  of  .  rt. 

ill  be  the  purely  pastoral  aspect  of 


.th    the   calm, 

the    sense     of 

and     woods   behind, 

the  spectator,  but  he 
n  to  the  placid  old 
figure  in  the  punt,  who  has  fished  so  Ion;.; 
andsopiitientlythat  the  milder  emotions 
of  the  spon  h.ive  become  photographed 
<in  his  face.  He  is  fcarcely  one  who 
wou'd  allow  himself  to  be  excited  even 
by  iin  ei  tirely  unexiicc;ed  hitc  from  a 
siilmon.  The  clog,  on  theronlrary, take-; 
the  dfe]»est  interest  in  the  [lossibilities 
that  arc  only  half  concealed  beneath  tl  c 
surfare  of  the  water,  and  is  ready  at  any 
moment  lo  take  iiii  aciive  ii:iri  in  the 
sfHirt.  The  model  for  the  old  fisherman 
was  an  Italian  street  musii-ia:i  whom  the 
artist  persuaded  to  ^il  for  h  ni.  The  old 
used  to  gel  losl 


"  The  Quiet 
half-curious  -c 
illimitable  fields 
which  first  strike; 
will    piesenlly 


and  ( 


I  the 
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the  paintirg  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor 


punt  broke  away  from  its  moorings  and 
went  floating  down  the  river  towards 
Oxford,  with  tl:e  old  musician  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  fact,  until  the  artist 
roused  him  to  the  position  and  started 
out  to  rescue  him. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  is  the 
picure  vhich  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  has 
named  "The  Patient."  At  first  view 
it  does  not  seem  to  afford  much  scope 
for  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  yet  he  has 
managed  to  bring  witliin  a  small  com- 
pass many  elemen's  that  require  more 
than  ordinary  skill  to  elaborate.  Th  ■ 
colouring  of  the  rugs,  the  plumage  of  the 
bird,"  the  gauzy  costume  of  the  f;irl,  have 
been  dillerentialed  with  a  great  deal  of 
s'iill.  The  pose  of  the  central  figure,  too, 
is  very  natural,  no  less  than  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  patient.  Th»  cat,  I  pre- 
sume, may  be  supposed  to  play  the  |  art 
of  surgeon  on  the  occasion,  and,  given 
an  opportunity,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  make  short  work  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  invalid.  The  colour  scheme  is 
most  effective,  and  the  work  attracted 
so  much  attention  that  the  artist  painted 


another  picture  dealing  with  the  sane 
period,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  last  vear.  It  was  entitled 
"  Chess,"  and  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Campbell 
Taylor's  works  to  be  etched.  The  most 
ambitious  of  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor's 
paintings  is  undoubtedly  "  Old  King 
Cole,"  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1904.  This  merry  picture  contains  the 
portraits  of  the  artist  and  many  of  his 
friends  and  members  of  the  artisl'sfamily. 
In  it  Mr,  Campbell  Taylor  pays  a  tribute 
to  mirih  in  a  most  remarkable  range  of 
facial  expression.  From  the  King  on  his 
throne  to  the  dwarf  at  his  feet,  all  around 
in  the  wide  circle  we  find  an  exhibition 
of  mirthfulness,  dignifieJ  here,  grotesque 
there,  in  one  place  coy,  in  another 
fatuous,  such  as  has  rarely  b?en  presented 
on  one  single  canvas.  Th-;  only  in- 
different creature  is  the  black-snouted  dog, 
who  has  evidently  no  ear  for  music,  and 
has  turned  away  from  his  fellow  canine 
who  has  joined  vociferously  in  the  chorus. 
In  1903  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  went  to 
Margate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
the  colour  effect  of    the  promenade  at 
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night,  with  the  lights  reflecting  od  the 
water,  so  attracted  him  that  he  felt 
impelled  to  transfer  the  scene  to  canvas 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  reproduction 
given  here. 

Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  has  shown  ad- 
mirable courage  in  this  picture.  1  do 
not  allude  to  the  execution  of  the  work, 
which  is  very  fine  and  of  its  kind  brilliant, 
but  in  the  selection  of  such  a  familiar 


picture.  Even  with  a  fine  architectural 
background  it  was  a  hazardous  proceeding 
to  venture  on  an  Exhibition  picture  with 
only  a  single  figure,  and  that  professedly 
not  a  portrait,  to  give  life  to  the  scene. 
But  his  courage  w>is  justified  by  the  result. 
Looking  at  the  reproduction  here  given, 
we  might  well  fancy,  leaving  the  ana- 
chronism out  of  count,  that  it  was  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  the  days  of  the  not  too 


THE    RIVALS. 

From  Ihe  painlinK  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  eshibjled  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
(By  permission  of  H.  Koberts,   Ksq.) 


subject  embracing  so  many  features  of 
ugliness  as  a  theme  for  poetic  treatment. 
He  has  managed  to  convey  the  poetry, 
however,  though  personally  I  wish  he  had 
left  out  that  most  unbeautiful  crane  in 
the  foreground.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Campbell  Taylor  visited  Oxford,  and 
painted  "  In  the  Courtyard,"  from  a  bit 
of  one  of  the  Colleges.  1  have  just 
alluded  to  the  artist's  courage;  in  one 
respect   it  is  quite    as   evident   in   this 


good  Queen  Bes^.  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor's 
only  portrait  this  year  was  exhibited  in 
the  New  Gallery,  and  represented  Mr, 
Briton  I?iviere's  son,  an  engineer.  "  The 
Old  Boatman  on  the  Ch'-rwell,"  painted 
at  Oxford,  was  exhibited  in  the  New 
Gallery  at  the  same  time. 

The  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year  comprised  a  view  of 
the  canal  at  Oxford,  "  Chess,"  already 
referred  to,   and  a  pictur.',  founded  on 


THK    PATIENT. 

From-ihe  painting  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  eihibited  in  i he  Royal  .Academy,  1901, 

{Hy  ^rmimOH  oj  II.  Knhtr/!.  Ji.i/.) 
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Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  dealing  with 
"The  Legend  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red 
Cross."  This  delighttal  picture  was 
painted  at  Hindhead,  and  the  liack- 
ground  near  "The  Three  Gables."  As 
I  walked  through  tlie  trees,  I  was  en- 
chanted with 
the  richness  a"d 
ox  tent  of  pros- 
pect, which  in- 
cludesSirConan 
Doyle's  house  in 
the  distance, 
and  as  the  pic- 
ture had  caused 
me  to  bunt  up 
Spenser's  poem 
previous  to  my 
visit,  I  fancied  I 
could  see  Una 
and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight 
coming  through 
the  woodland. 
As  regards  the 
p>oem  itself,  I 
am  inclined  to 
agree  with 
Macaulay,  who 
wrote,  "One 
unpardonable 
fault,  the  fault 
of  tediousness, 
pervades  the 
whole  of  the 
■  Faerie  gueen.' 
We  become  sick 

tuesand  deadly 

for  the  society 
of  plain  men 
and  women. 
Not  one  in  ten 
reaches  the  end 
of  the  first  book, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  to 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Very  few  and  very 
weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  '  quell- 
ing' of  the  Blatant  Beast.  If  the  last 
six  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved, 
we  doubt  whether  any  heart  less  stout 
than T that "of^a  commentator  would  have 
Ae/d  out  to  the  end," 


■■■:^^^,c:M 

1 

1 

f /fk^Tn^r^ffb  *l 

l^i-:d 
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P^-^S^KrCHk? 

From  the  painiing  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor. 


Still,  scenes  such  as  Mr.  Campbell 
Taylor  has  depicted  tend  to  make  us 
forget  the  unpopularity  of  the  poem.  If 
Spenser's  verse  is  in  parts  dull  to  tedious- 
ness, on  the  other  hand  there  is  an  ever 
present  sense  of  beauty  in  his  poems 
which  has  been 
more  than  once 
recognised  by 
artists,  and  will 
probably,  in  the 
future  even 
more  than  in 
the  past,  supply 
the  theme  for 
some  notable 
paintings.  In 
the  picture  re- 
produced as  the 
frontispiece, 
Mr.  Campbell 
Taylor  has 
grasped  this 
spirit.  His 
Una  is  charm- 
ing, the  very 
quintessence  of 
maidenly  inno- 
cence, an  inspi- 
ration for  the 
poet,  but,  like 
many  of  these 
knights,  this 
young  gentle- 
man of  the  Red 
Cross  is  a  great 
deal  of  a  pedant. 
He  is  altogether 
too  conscious  of ' 
his  own  virtue; 
he  is  constantly 
thinking  of 
what  a  fine 
fellow  he  is, 
and  how  very 
badly  some 
vould 


other  knights  of  his  ac(]uai 
behave  under  the  circumstances.  The 
artist,  I  am  quite  sure,  was  thinking  of 
this  when  he  indicated  those  tell-tale 
self-con.scious  menaces  on  the  lips  of 
the  young  knight.  There  is  a  strong 
suggestion  that  he  is  praying,  too, 
but  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  is 
asking'heaven  to  remove  all  temptation 
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from  his  path,  or  that    the  same  power 

might  send  along  some  weaker  knight 
with  designs,  expressed  or  unexpressed, 
on  the  fair  Una,  so  that  he  might  be 
stricken  to  the  ground  before  her  eyes. 
There  is  far  more  sincerity,  more  of  real 
earnestness  in  the  face  of  "  The  Sentinel." 
In  spite  of  ihe  grotesque  setting,  one  sees 
at  once  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
a  duty  to  perform,  that  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  his  vigilance,  that  his  own 
life  counts  as  nothing  at  all  in  the  issue. 


Mrs.  Frank  Craig,  and  the  two  artists 
derive  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  and 
I  enefit  from  the  criticism  that  they  are 
able  to  pass  od  each  other's  work.  In 
their  spare  moments  they  are  devoted  to 
their  garden — where  they  are  spoiling 
Nature  in  all  her  majesty  by  introducing 
a  tennis  lawn,  a  straight  avenue  with, 
amongst  other  desecrations,  a  bust  of 
Dante  at  the  end  of  it.  M^  Taylor 
showed  me  an  excellent  dovecote  that 
he  had  made  out  of  a  barrel,  and  1  felt 


THE    OLD    BOATMAN. 

ainting  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery,  1905. 


Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  is  a  bachelor, 
and  looks  a  sturdy  type  of  English  gentle- 
man. He  inherits  a  love  of  music  from 
his  father,  which  runs  in  the  family,  his 
younger  brother,  Mr.  Colin  Campbell 
Taylor,  being  sub-organist  at  F.ton 
College.  Rowing,  football  and  running 
have  been  the  sports  Mr.  Campbell  Taylor 
has  mostly  favoured.  He  is  extremely 
fond  of  dogs,  but  he  has  not  painted  any 
dog  subjects,  although  he  has  introduced 
his  friends'  pets  into  some  of  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  shares  his  time 
at  "  The  Three  Gables"  with  Mr.  and 


it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  the  artistic 
temperament  that  breaks  away  from  the 
cxjnvenlionRi  eye-soresof  life.  A  peacock 
was  strutting  about  Ihe  grounds  in 
stately  loneliness.  He  had  lately  lost  " 
his  mate,  but  the  bird  seemed  a  fitting 
completion  to  the  picture. 

Mr.  Campbell  Taylor  told  me  an 
amusing  anecdote,  which  typifies  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses  in  matters  of  art. 
He  was  on  a  painting  expedition  with 
a  friend,  and  they  pitched  th''ir  pasels 
facing  each  other  some  distance  apart. 
A  farm  labourer,  whose  curiositv  led  him 
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CHESS. 

From  [he  painting  by  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  1905. 

{By  ptrmiiiien  of  Messrs.  /jaideker  and  Brown,  An  Publishtrs^  viko  arc  I'ulilishiiis 


to  inspect  the  two  canvases,  first  examined 
'his  friend's  picture  and  afterwards  in- 
spected Mr.  Campbell  Taylor's,  where- 
upon the  yokel  concluded  that  they 
were    painting    a    series    of    pictures. 


/  ElckiHg.) 

which  would  be  sewn,  together  so  as 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  asked  Mr.  Campbell 
Taylor,  in  all  innocence,  if  his  surmi-e 
were  not  correct ! 


THREE    QUESTIONS. 

By  IDA  ROWE. 

HEART,  proud  heart,  what  will  you  do  in  the  Spring  of  Life? 
"I  will  joy  in  the  joy  of  the  living,  the  strength  of  strife, 
I  will  walk  in  the  pride  of  youth  by  the  light  of  mine  eyes. 
And  my  life  I'll  prize." 

Heart,  dear  heart,  what  will  you  do  if  the  hand  you  love 
Is  cold  and  still  in  the  hand  of  Death,  where  it  cannot  move 
To  help  you  more? — "1  shall  weep^but  forget  my  pain 

When  we  meet  again  t  " 
Heart,  poor  heart,  one  question  more — what  would  you  do 
If  the  heart  you  loved  to  another  turned— forgetting  you? 
"I  should  creep  away — if  he  were  happy,  for  his  dear  sake, 

And  break." 


lace: 


1MADE  her  acquaintance  through  the 
accident  of  renting  a  smalt  cottage 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  remote  Devon- 
shire village.  I  had  been  over-working, 
so  the  doctors  said,  and  was  now  ordered 
"country  air  and  quiet,"  both  of  which 
I  found  in  the  pretty  abode  {quite  the 
ideal  "cottage  of  fiction")  of  which  I 
was  now  temporary  owner.  "  Laburnum 
Cottage  "  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  and  Its  only  near  neighbour 
was  a  somewhat  large  abode  of  the  same 
rustic  type  of  architecture,  whose  garden, 
back  and  front,  was  only  separated  from 
mine  by  a  low  hedge.  1  believe  the  two 
houses  had  been  built  originally  for  the 
occupancy  of  relatives  who  wished  to  be 
together. 

"You  will  find  Mrs.  Fraser,  the  lady 
next  door,  a  most  quiet  and  inoffensive 
neighbour,"  said  the  house-agent  from 
whom  I  rented  my  country  abode;  and 
his  words  certainly  proved  true.  No 
noisy  pianoforte  performances  broke  my 
repose ;  no  disagreeable  exhibition  of 
"washing  at  home"  offended  my  eyes 
in  the  garden  next  door.  Mrs.  Fraser 
kept  neither  dogs  nor  pigeons  nor  fowls  ; 
she  was  indeed  a  model  next  -  door 
neighbour,  as  1  often  reflected,  remember- 
ing my  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  my 
suburban  next-door  residents  in  London. 
1  often  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Fraser 
flitting  about  ber  garden,  or  sitting  at 
work  in  her  bow  window.  She  was  a 
sweet-faced  woman  about  sixty,  with 
silvery  hair  smoothly  braided  under  a 
lacecap,  and  possessed  of  a  voice  as  gentle 
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face.     Her  modest  establishment 

ted  of  a  little  village  maid  and  an 
elderly  sen'Rnt,  who  wa<i  devoted  to  her 
mistress.  My  married  sisters  (1  am  the 
only  old  maid  in  the  family)  often  laugh 
at  me  for  the  manner  in  which  1  "  lake 
notice  of  strangers."  Perhaps  if  my  life 
was  as  full  of  home  cares  and  interests 
as  are  theirs,  I  might  look  less  far 
afield  ;  but  a  solitary  woman's  personal 
affairs  are  not  very  engrossing,  and  I 
plead  guilty  to  "taking  notes"  of  my 
neighbours.  Possibly  my  literary  avoca- 
tion as  a  novelist  has  disposed  me  to 
observe  "traits  and  characteristics"  more 
than  1  should  otherwise  do,  and  I  had  not 
been  many  days  in  Laburnum  Cottage 
before  I  had  begun  to  speculate  regarding 
my  next-door  neighbour's  history,  and 
settled  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was  a 
widow. 

Longfellow  truly  remarks  that  some 
faces  bear  a  story  in  their  lineaments ; 
others  nothing  but  a  dale.  My  gentle 
old  lady  looked  as  if  she  had  experienced 
sorrow  as  well  as  joy  in  her  lifetime; 
and  the  tranquil  look  which  her  coun- 
tenance usually  bore  seemed  that  of  the 
calm  which  succeeds  a  great  grief,  when 
the  passionate  prayers  for  happiness  which 
we  offer  tn  youth  are  exchanged  for  the 
hope  of  passing  per  p,ii-cm  ml  tuirm. 

1  was  greatly  attracted  by  my  neigh- 
bour, and  was  pleased  when  cliance  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  t<)  her. 
As  1  had  expected,  her  manner  was  as 
fascinating  as  her  face,  and  before  I  had 
been  a  week  in  the  collage,  Mrs.  Fiaser 
and  1  regularly  "gave  each  other  the  time 
of  day."  as  the  servants  phrase  it,  when- 
ever we  saw  each  other  over  our  garden 
hedge,  although  neither  had  yet  entered 
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the  other's  house.  I  returned  from  a  long 
ramble  one  evening  to  find  my  neighbour 
standing  at  her  gate.  As  I  passed  into 
mine  I  made  one  of  the  usual  "  weather 
remarks."  The  sunset  was  cloudy,  and 
I  said  that  I  hoped  the  next  day  would 
be  fine,  as  I  exf)ected  a  niece  to  stay  with 
me,  and  was  to  meet  her  at  the  station, 
about  a  mile  away. 

"Yes,  I  hope,  too,  it  will  be  fine  to- 
morrow,*' said  Mrs.  Fraser  ;  "  for  I  also 
am  going  to  meet  someone  at  the  station, 
and  this  place  looks  so  cheerless  on  a 
wet  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  meet  my 
husband,"  she  added. 

Here  was  an  end  to  all  my  precon- 
ceived theories ;  but  somehow  I  had  never 
associated  the  house  next  door,  so  neat, 
so  quiet,  with  the  idea  of  a  man  on  the 
premises.  I  suppose  my  face  showed  my 
surprise,  for  the  old  lady  went  on : 

"  My  husband  was  obliged  to  go  on  to 
London  upon  some  business,  but  I  expect 
him  back  to-morrow — indeed,  I  am  quite 
sure  he  will  come  that  day,  for  it  is  my 
birthday.  Of  course  I  miss  him  so  much 
when  he  is  away." 

"  You  have  no  children  to  keep  you 
company  ?  "  I  said. 

A  slight  blush  rose  to  the  old  lady's 
cheek  as  she  said,  "No,"  with  a  little 
hesitancy  of  manner,  and  then  walked 
into  her  house. 

"Perhaps  her  family  has  given  her 
trouble,"  1  thought  to  myseU,  now  driven 
to  construct  a  fresh  romance  to  account 
for  the  lines  of  former  care  oi.  my  neigh- 
bour's brow.  A  daughter  who  had  left  her 
home,  a  son  who  had  disgraced  his  name 
— was  some  such  domestic  tragedy  locked 
in  my  neighbour's  heart  ? 

Despite  the  threatening  sunset,  the 
next  day  proved  bright  and  cloudless, 
and  I  set  off  on  foot  to  meet  my  expected 
guest,  instead  of  rumbling  both  to  and 
from  the  station  in  the  one  decrepit  fly 
which  the  village  boasted,  and  which 
duly  awaited  the  arrival  of  possible 
"fares"  at  the  station.  As  I  walked 
down  the  lane  1  heard  steps  behind  me, 
and  turned  to  see  my  neighbour.  She 
looked  ten  years  younger,  with  a  bright 
light  in  her  eyes  and  a  pretty  faint  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  Happiness  beamed  on 
her  generally  quiet  face. 


**  I  am  going  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  three  o'clock  train,"  she  explained ; 
"  Edward  will  be  sure  to  come  by  that." 

My  sisters  always  say  I  am  "  absurdly 
romantic."  Certainly,  though  I  am  an 
old  maid  myself,  I  still  take  much 
interest  in  other  folks'  love  stories — per- 
haps, long  ago,  I  had  one  of  my  own. 
And  there  is  always  something  inexpres- 
sibly touching,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
in  the  faithful  love  of  an  elderly  pair,  the 
abiding  affection  between  a  Darby  and 
Joan  which  has  withstood  the  chilling 
effects  of  age  and  time.  I  looked  at  my 
dear  old  lady,  as  flushed  and  eager  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  her  (presumably  elder) 
husband  as  any  young  bride  might  have 
been  to  greet  a  newly-wedded  bride- 
groom, and  reflected  that  hearts  can  keep 
young  if  faces  grow  older. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  married  a 
long  time?"  I  hazarded.  But  Mr?. 
Eraser's  replies  seemed  fated  to  surprise 
me  ;  for,  to  my  great  amazement,  she 
answered  promptly : 

"  Not  very  long  ;  only  about  a  year." 

"  About  a  year  !  "  And  surely  my 
neighbour  must  be  sixty  at  least.  Well, 
one  sometimes  hears  of  elderly  lovers, 
sundered  in  youth,  coming  together  in 
later  life  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said, 
"  The  tenderest  thing  in  the  world  is  an 
old  love  revived." 

Assuredly  this  old  lady  was  still  "  in 
love"  with  the  husband  whom  she  was 
now  hurrying  to  meet ;  checking  herself, 
indeed,  as  she  noted  that  I  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  her  rapid  steps,  and 
saying  half  laughingly  : 

"  I  am  walking  too  fast  for  you,  and  I 
know  we  have  plenty  of  time.  It  is 
very  silly  of  me,  but  I  am  so  anxious  to 
see  my  husband  again,  although,  of 
course,  he  cannot  arrive  before  his  train 
comes  in  " 

"  Has  he  been  away  long  ?  "  I  asked. 

A  sudden  shadow  fell  on  my  com- 
panion's face. 

"  I — I  scarcely  know,"  she  said,  slowly ; 
"  I  am  not  very  good  at  counting  time 
exactly.  But  he  is  sure  to  be  here  this 
afternoon,"  she  continued,  brightening 
again  ;  "  for  he  promised  to  be  with  me 
on  my  birthday — to-day — without  fail ;  " 
and  she  walked  on  again  so  rapidly  that 
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once  more  I  found  my- 
self dropping  behind 
her. 

The  little  local  train 
duly  dawdled  into  the 
station  some  while 
after  the  appointed 
time,  and  a  few  pas- 
sengers, among  them 
my  expected  guest, 
alighted  on  the  plat- 
furm.  But  I  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  my 
companion  was  still 
standing  solitary,  with 
the  tears  rising  to  her 
eyes.  I  was  busy  col- 
lecting myniece's  par- 
cels, or  would  have 
spoken  to  her,  and 
before  I  could  do  so 
her  old  servant  entered 
the  station. 

"  Your  master  has 
never  arrived,  Sarah 
— and  he  promised," 
said  Mrs.  Fraser,  in  a 


waitmg 


any 


le  pony-chaise 
ve  home  now 
w — "  here  she 
s.  Fraser's  ear 
led  again,  and 


said  the  woman,  in  ; 
soothing  tone,  as  om 
would  address  a  child  ; 
"there's  no  other  train 
until  to-morrow.     I  have  t 
outside,  and  you'd  best  dr 
and' rest,  because,  you  kno 
whispered  something  in  Mi 
—and  the  old  Indy  bli 
said,  with  a  little  laugh  :    - 

"  Yes,  Sarah,  you  are  right ;  I  must  not 
overtire  myself,  of  course.  It  would  so 
vex  your  master  when  he  comes  home  to 
find  I  had  been  fatiguing  myself  waiting 
here,"  and  the  two  women  left  the 
platform. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  lady  has  been  dis- 
appointed of  meeting  her  husband,"  I 
remarked  to  the  civil  station-master, 
with  whom  I  had  become  on  friendly 
terms,  through  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
on  my  first  arrival  at  the  village  to  trace 
the  errant  wanderings  of  a  lost  box  of 
mine. 


Mc.  Smith  looked  at  me  with  surprise, 

"  Mrs.  Fraser  meet  her  husband,  ma'am  ! 
— why,  she's  been  a  widow  thirty-five 
years." 

"  ISut  she  was  coming  to  the  station  all 
in  a  hurry  to-day  to  meet  her  husband, 
she  said,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  that's  how  it  is,  poor  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  forgot, 
ma'am,  you're  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
and  don't  know  the  story.  It's  over  thirty- 
live  years  agone  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser 
came  down  to  live  here,  a  young  married 
couple,  and  wonderful  devoted  to  each 
other  they  was,  all  folks  say.  It  was 
(juile  a  vexation  when  Mr.  Fraser  had  to 
go  to  London  for  a  few  weeks  about  some 
law  business — he  had  had  a  little  property 
left  to  him- and  the  doctor  here  forbid 
Mrs.  Fraser,  who  was  k.ee.^vo.'^  liji'^^.  *^jae.\. 
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then,  travelling  with  him.  You  remember 

the  railway  accident  at ,"  mentioning 

one  of  the  most  terrible  fatalities  of  the 
last  half-century  of  railway  annals, "  well, 
Mr.  Fraser  was  in  that  crash,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  And,  by  a  most 
unlucky  accident,  the  poor  lady,  who  was 
come  to  the  station  all  eagerness  to  meet 
her  husband,  heard  the  dreadful  news  of 
a  suddent  and  Mr.  Eraser's  name,  he 
being  well  known  in  these  parts.  I  was 
a  boy  at  the  time,  but  I've  often  heard 
father,  who  was  station-master  here  then, 
say  that  he  never,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
should  forget  the  look  on  that  poor  crea- 
ture's face,  nor  the  awful  scream  she  gave 
when  some  blundering  fool  jumped  out 
of  the  train  which  had  come  in  at  last, 
some  two  hours  late,  and  bawled  out, 
'There's  been  the  most   awful  accident 

at ,  and  our  Mr.  Fraser  is  among  the 

killed.' " 

"  I  wonder  the  shock  did  not  kill  her 
outright,"  I  said. 

"  It  nigh  did.  The  poor  little  baby,  as 
never  drew  breath,  was  born  that  night, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  that  the  mother 
would  be  long  here.  But  the  doctors 
pulled  her  through  somehow,  as  regards 
•her  body,  but  her  mind  was  altogether 
gone  for  a  long  while.  She  was  took 
away  for  years,  poor  soul !  and  the  little 
house  shut  up,  but,  after  a  time,  she  came 
back  here  with  her  maid,  Sarah,  who'd 
stuck  faithful  to  her  all  through,  and  the 
doctors  said  Mrs.  Fraser  was  *  cured,' 
leastways  they'd  done  all  they  could  for 
her.  It  was  what  they  called  an  experi- 
ment bringing  her  back  to  her  old  home, 
but  it  answered,  for  they  say  the  poor 
lady  grew  a  sight  more  quiet  and  rational- 
like  after  she  was  back  in  her  old  home." 

"  She  has  always  appeared  perfectly 
rational  whenever  I  spoke  to  her,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Aye,  so  she  is  to  talk  to.  But  it*s  a 
curious  thing,  ma'am,  and  perhaps  a 
merciful  one,  too,  that  the  poor  lady  has 
clean  forgot  all  that  happened  after  her 
husband  left  her.  She  doesn't  understand 
that  she  is  a  widow.     She  doesn't  count 


how  the  years  have  gone  by.  She  be- 
lieves she's  still  the  young  wife  of  twenty- 
five,  preparing  for  the  little  baby  that's 
soon  to  arrive,  and  that  her  husband's 
only  away  for  a  day  or  two.  Sarah 
manages  to  keep  her  quiet  and  happy 
just  like  a  child.  There's  only  one  day 
in  the  year  that  she  grows  restless,  and 
that's  to-day — the  day  of  the  accident. 
Somehow,  she  always  seems  to  remember 
to-day,  and  ivill  come  to  the  station  to 
meet  her  husband.  They've  found  it 
best  to  humour  her  in  this.  Sarah 
coaxes  her  home  after  the  train  comes 
in,  and  quiets  her,  and  by  to-morrow 
she'll  have,  in  a  way,  forgot,  and  be  only 
looking  forward  in  a  general  sort  of  style 
for  her  husband's  return.  They  say 
she  keeps  his  room  and  all  his  things 
ready,  j  ust  as  he  left  them  all  those  years 
ago. 

It  was  a  piteous  little  story,  and  my 
companion  and  I  were  silent  on  our  drive 
home.  How  little  any  of  us  fathom  the 
tragedies  which  may  have  occurred  in 
our  neighbour's  lives ! 

As  I  walked  up  my  garden  I  saw  Mrs. 
Fraser  seated  at  her  window,  busy  with 
her  sewing.  The  tears  were  gone  from 
her  eyes,  and  her  countenance  had 
resumed  its  wonted  serenity  of  expres- 
sion. She  looked  up  as  I  passed,  and 
nodded  with  a  bright  smile. 

"  Edward  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
Sarah  says,"  she  remarked,  **  and  you  see 
I  have  some  work — pleasant  work — to 
keep  me  quiet  while  I  am  alone  ; "  and 
she  held  up  the  material  on  which  she 
was  engaged. 

I  turned  away,  sick  at  heart ;  the  old 
lady's  fingers  were  busy  with  an  infant's 
shirty  the  dainty  cambric  and  lace  faded 
and  yellowed  by  time. 

And  yet,  after  all,  as  the  station- 
master  said,  the  delusion  was  a  merciful 
one.  In  her  own  imagination  the  deso- 
late widow  of  sixty  was  still  the  happy 
girl-wife,  the  hopeful  prospective  mother 
of  nearly  forty  years  gone  by.  Some 
dreams  are  happier  than  the  actual 
realities. 
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THE  greatest  ambition  of  Napoleon 
the  First  was  to  establish  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty. 
His  marriage  with  Josephine  Tascher 
de  la  Pagerie,  widow  of  Viscount 
Bcauharnais,  had,  for  a  while,  satisiied 
his  ever-growing  craving  for  notoriety. 
The  victorious  general  of  the  campaign 
of  Italy,  the  servant  of  the  Kepuhliir,  had 
found  for  a  wife  an  aristocrat,  two  years 
only  after  her  first  husband  had  died  on  the 
guillotine,  a  prey  to  Revolution.     From 


battlefield  to  battlefield  the  name  of 
Napoleon  seemed  to  be  the  symbol  of 
victory  and  glory,  and  yet  his  union  with 
the  widow  lleauharnais  was  sterile.  He 
had  provided  for  each  one  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters :  Joseph  had  been  made  King 
of  Naples  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  Lucien 
was  Prince  of  Canino,  while  Louis 
became  King  of  Holland,  and  Jerome 
King  of  Westphalia.  His  three  sisters 
ilso  well  established  :  F.lise.  wife  of 
Felix  Baccinchi,  was  Princess  of  Lucques 
and  Piombino;  Pauline 
Prince  Borghese  and  made  Grand 
Duchess  of  Guastalla :  while  Caroline 
dded  to  Joachim  Murat,  and  after 
being  made  Grand  Duchess  of  fierg  and 
Cleves,  had  become  Queen  of  Naples. 

But,  although  Jo-ephinc  had  two 
children  of  her  former  marriage — Hor- 
tense  and  Eugene  dc  BeauhamaJs — she 
bore  no  heir  to  the  Conqueror  himself. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  and  while 
commander  of  the  army  in  Italy,  he  wrote 
to  Josephine  ordering  her  to  join  him, 
but  she  made  excuse  of  a  feigned 
"  grosse%ie,"  to  enable  her  to  stay  in  Paris 
and  continue  to  lead  the  gay  life  she  did, 
amongst  the  clique  of  very  doubtful 
characters. 

Bonaparte  received  the  news  of  this 
•■  gnssesse"  with  delight.  Devoured  by 
jealousy  and  anxiety,  enraged  at  hrst  to 
see  that  his  wife  would  not  obey  him,  he 
begged  her  pardon  in  iinother  of  his 
letters.  "I  have  wronged  you  so  much, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  atone  for  it. 
I  blamed  you  for  stopping  in  Paris  and 
you  were  ill.  Pardon  me,  my  dearest 
friend  1     The  love  I  have  for  you  drives 
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me  mad.  Love  is  an  illness  that  cannot 
be  ture<l.  A  child  as  beautiful  as  its 
mother  will  see  the  light  of  day  in  your 
arms!  What  happiness  if  1  could  have 
you  here  wilh  me." 

However,  .lo^^ophine  must  have  found 
some  plausible  excuse,  as  we  next  see  her 
joinini;  her  husband  in  Italy,  yet  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  th*-  expected 

Time  passes  by  ;  the  young  Artillery 
captain  of  the  Siege  of  Toulon  disappears, 
the  officer  suspected  after  Thermidor  has 
'  vanished  from  view,  asalso  has  the  victor 
of  Italy  and  Tgypt ;  the  Consular  larva 
has  changed  into  the  Imperial  chry-alis  ; 
Na[K)Ieon  Kniperor  is  in  llL^  ajiogee  ;  and 
yet  his  heir  is  still  a  dream,  his  union 
with  Josephine  still  fruitless.  However, 
the  fear  of  his  own  imjxjtence  is  no  more. 
We  refer  to  the  M)n  bom  of  Madame 
Eleunore  Revel,  nee  Dcnuellede  la  Plaigne, 
in  iSo(>,  and,  four  years  later,  to  the 
Countess  Walewska,  who  also  bore  him 
a  son  :  and  from  that  dale,  the  former's 
birthday,  the  Kmpcror  had  certainly  the 
idea  of  a  divori-e  from  Jose])hine  in  his 
mind.  This  was  finally  decided  in  itot. 
when  Napoleon  was  convinced  of  tiie 
Advantages  he  could  reap  from  dissolution 


of  his  first  marriage  and  by  contracting 
another  with  the  heiress  of  one  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe,  showing  to 
other  d>Tiasties  the  price  he  attached  to 
the  union  of  their  ancient  monarchical 
rights  with  the  rights  he  gained  by  the 
fortune  of  arms.  Rut  his  principal  object 
was  still  decidedly  to  be  able  to  establish 
his  own  dynasty.  This  assertion  is 
clearly  proved  by  his  words  to  Cham- 
pagny,  Due  de  Cadore,  when  alluding 
to  Archduchess  Marie  Louise,  whose 
mother  had  thirteen  children,  the  grand- 
mother seventeen,  and  great -grandmother 
twenty-six. 

"  CV.sf  biai  la  le  ventre  qui  j'ai  vnuUi 
epouser." 

He  was  not  deceived  in  his  hopes,  and 
in  1811  Marie  Louise  gave  birth  to 
Fran9ois  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
proclaimed  at  once  King  of  Rome  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second.  What 
a  relief  the  birth  of  this  child  was  to 
Napoleon,  we  can  see  in  De  Bausset's 
Memoirs.  De  Itausset  was  prefect  of  the 
Palace,  and  remained  in  I'aris  during  the 
Russian  Campaign,  commissioned  by  the 
Kmperor  to  wait  till  the  portrait  of  the 
young  Prince,  painted  by  Gerard,  was 
finished,  and  then  bring  it  at  once  to  the 
seat  of  war.  After  a  journey  of  thirty- 
seven  days  De  Itausset  joined  the  Imperial 
master  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the 
Moscowa.  Napoleon  was  delighted  with 
his  son's  portrait,  and  was  so  proud  that 
he  had  it  exposed  outside  his  tent  for  all 
officers  and  men  to  admire,  mentioning 
to  them :  "  If  my  son  were  fifteen,  l)elieve 
me,  gentlemen,  he  himself  would  be  here, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  brave  men,  in 
I)lace  of  his  portrait. " 

Najmleon  met  with  his  first  reverses, 
and  after  his  abdication  at  Tonlainebleau, 
in  iSi^,  th^  mother  took  her  child  into 
exile,  retiring  to  the  court  of  her  father, 
the  I'^mperor  of  Austria.  When  Na|>oieon 
came  back  from  the  Island  of  l^lba  and 
adjured  her  to  join  him  in  Pari-,  she 
refused,  and  remained  in  .Austria. 

Thesecondabdicationof  Napiileimtook 
place  in  iSij:  hill  the  I" rench  Chambers 
still  recognised  his  son  as  l!rn]ieror  under 
the  title  of  Napiileon  II.:  Imwever  this 
act  was  to  no  jiurpose.  as  the  l;id  was 
setjuesteredin  the  Castle  of  Scliirnljrunn 
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and  only  Itnowa  to  the  world  as  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt,  an  Austrian  title  he  bore 
till  his  death  in  1832.  HislifeatSchcen- 
brunn  was  that  of  a  caged  bird  of  fine 
feathers.  His  mother  hardly  ever  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  was  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  private  tutors,  who  took 
every  possible  care  to  annihilate  the 
thought  of  Napoleon  in  him.  This 
seemed    an    easy  task,  as  the  child  was 


chosen  was  a  ball  given  at  Vienna  by  the 

English  Ambassador,  Lord  Cowley.  This 
attention,  by  the  way,  was  certainly  a 
supreme  irony,  as  otherwise  nothing 
could  explain  the  presence  of  the  son  of 
Napoleon  at  this  ball  amongst  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  his  father.  It  so 
happened  that  at  the  same  ball  was  pre- 
sent General  Itelltart,  the  provisionary 
Ambassador  of  the  King,  Louis  Philippe, 


iho  painling  by  Koi 


left    the 


lally  took  posses- 
older,  and 


only   three  years  old  when 

Palace  of  the   Tuileries.     Uu 

he  had  some  faint  reminiscci 

splendours,  which  gradu 

sion  of  him  as  he  was  g 

made  of  him  a  melanclu 

endeavour  to  keep  him  in  strict  ignorance 

of   his    father    proved    futile,    which     is 

shown  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

When  he  became  0/  age,  his  grand- 
father. Francis  II.,  wanted  him  to  make 
his  debut   in  Society,  and  the   occasion 


to  the  -Vuitrian  Court.  Melternich, 
harbouring  his  iniquitous  spitefulness, 
thought  of  a  diplomatic  "  cuji  de  Ihcdlre." 
and  begged  the  host.  Lord  Cowley,  to 
introduce  Belliart  to  the  Duke.  Lord 
Cowley  approached  the  Prince  : 

"Vour  Highness,"  said  he,  "here  is 
General  Belliart,  who  represents  at  the 
Austrian  Court  His  Majesty  the  King." 

The  Prince  blushed  a  little,  and  stop- 
ping the  last  words  on  the  English 
Ambassador's  lips,  sharply  answered, "  My 
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Lord,  the  General  represents  to  me  only  the 
late  companions-in-arms  of  my  father." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  General, 
who,  with  trembling  voice,  replied,  "We 
all  remember,  your  Highness,  even  if  we 
serve  other  masters.  .  ,  ."  "I  do .  not 
want  to  know  anything,"  said  Reich- 
stadt.  "  I  can  onlysee  in  you  the  witness 
of  an  heroic  period.  I  know  that  you 
were  amongst  the  first  victors  as  well  as 
amongst  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
last.  .  .  .  How  I  wish  1  could  have  seen 
what  you  all  did  !  And  I  assure  you  that 
my  last  twenty  years  are  jealous  of  your 
white  hair." 

His  acquaintance  with  ISelliart  was 
continued,  and  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
was  allowed  to  see  the  Ambassador  at 
Schaeabruno,  as  well  as,  later  on,  his 
successor  at  the.  Embassy,  Marshal 
Maison. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
French  Imperial  conspirators,  late  officers 
of  " La  Grande  Armie"  in  concert  with 
those  of  the  Italian  "  Carbonari  "  (efforts 


which  all  tended  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  LouisPhilippe  of  Orleans, 
and  to  restore  Napoleon  II.  to  the  throne 
of  France),  were  known  to  the  Prince. 
But  his  indifference — inherited  from  his 
mother — and  the  strong  supervision  he 
was  subject  to,  stopped  all  attempts  at 
the  hands  of  his  would-be  supporters. 
As  the  Prince  grew  in  age,  his  health 
seemed  to  gradually  give  way.  Doctors 
who  were  consulted  advised  strong  out- 
door exercise,  and  the  Prince  was  given 
the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  a  loy  to  the 
dying  boy.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
days  of  the  mechancholy  dreamer  were 
numbered,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  died  at  Schcenbrunn,  his  gilded  prison, 
from  consumption,  the  victim  of  his 
courtly  jailers. 

II. 


r  is  often  forgotten,  but  more  generally 
not  known,  that  Napoleon  had  two 
other  sons,  whose  fortunes  have  been 
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quite  different — Count  Leon  and  Count 
Walewski. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  Madame 
Campan,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  late 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  founded,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Citoyenne  Bonaparte, 
a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Les  Loges, 
near  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  Hortense  de 
Beauhamais,  future  Queen  of  Holland, 
and  her  two  cousins,  E  mi  lie  and  Stephanie 
de  Beauhamais,  were  educated  at  this 
school,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  several 
oflficers,  followers  and  supporters  of  the 
First  Consul  Bonaparte  Madame  Campan 
was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  with 
the  society  of  the  period,  and  it  was  quite 
"  a  la  mode  "  for  those  in  quest  of  favours 
or  rank  in  the  newly  sprung-up  society  to 
trust  their  daughters  to  the  care  of  the 
fashionable  schoolmistress.  Amongst 
these  young  ladies  was  Mile.  Eleonore 
Denuelle  de  la  Plaigne.  Her  father  had 
been  mixed  up  in  transactions  more  or 
less  successful,  and  her  mother  was  a 
handsome  woman,  whose  beauty  was  a 
great  help — so  ran  the  gossip — to  the 
fortune  of  her  husband.  They  lived  in 
grand  style  until  years  dimmed  the  beauty 
of  the  mother,  and  bad  fortune  overtook 
the  father.  It  meant  ruin  for  them  unless 
their  daughter  could  manage  to  contract 
a  rich  marriage,  and  get  them  out  of  the 
trouble.  Eleonore,  who  was  seventeen, 
made  then  her  debut  in  society  with 
her  mother  as  chaperone.  After  a 
short  acquaintance  and  courtship  with 
Fran9ois  Revel,  a  swell  ruffian,  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  retired  officer,  and 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler,  she  was 
married  to  him.  Two  months  after  the 
marriage  Revel  was  arrested  for  forgery. 
His  wife,  left  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
remembered  then  that,  at  Madame  Cam- 
pan's  establishment,  she  had  been  school- 
mate to  Caroline  lionaparte,  now  wife  of 
Joachim  Murat.  She  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting the  Princess  in  her  misfortunes, 
and  was  given  the  post  of  **  lectrice  "  in 
her  household. 

After  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  came  to  visit 
his  sister  Caroline,  and  Eleonore  adroitly 
managed  to  be  noticed  by  the  Emperor, 
who  was  greatly  struck  by  her  beauty. 
Influenced  by  the  bad  example  of  her 
mother,  as  well  as  by  her  short  married 


life  with  Revel,  the  "  lectrice''  proved  to 
be  little  scrupulous,  and,  after  a  few  over- 
tures made  to  her,  agreed  to  meet  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  often  meet  him  secretly. 

Eleonore  had  her  own  interests  in  view, 
as  she  never  had  the  slightest  feeling  of 
love  towards  Napoleon.  She  relates  her- 
self that  when  she  visited  her  Imperial 
lover  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  she 
used  to  take  advantage  of  his  being  busy 
with  his  papers  and  silently  put  forward 
the  hands  of  the  clock,  knowing  that 
Napoleon  could  spare  her  very  little  of 
his  valuable  time.  She  would  then  point 
to  the  clock  and  remind  him  that  time 
had  been  flying  and  their  meeting  must 
come  to  an  end. 

She  procured  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band in  April,  1806,  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
entered  on  the  register  as  *'  L6on,  son  of 
Miss  Eleonore  Denuelle.*'  The  Emperor 
heard  of  the  accouchement  with  great 
rejoicing  while  at  Pulstuck  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1806.  His  delight  was 
especially  great,  as  the  birth  of  this  son 
removed  from  his  mind  all  doubts. 

His  first  thought  of  divorcing  Josephine 
must  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  L^on  Denuelle  (Count  L^on), 
as  this  title  was  given  to  him  at  once  by 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  a  most  handsome 
income.  However,  these  favours  were 
unimportant  compared  with  those  the 
Emperor  seriously  thought  of  bestowing 
on  young  Count  Leon. 

With  a  view  of  escaping  the  almost  in- 
evitable divorce  with  Josephine,  Napoleon 
conceived  the  idea  of  adopting  L^on. 
The  Emperor  consulted  history  as  to 
precedents,  but  although  his  might  was 
gigantic,  the  people  of  the  First  Empire 
were  more  enlightened  than  at  a  time 
when  Louis  XIV.  could  boldlv  call  his 
illegitimate  off-spring,  the  Due  du  Maine 
and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  heirs  to  the 
throne  of  France.  He  hesitated  to  com- 
mit such  an  autocratic  act,  but  continued 
to  load  his  son  with  more  and  more 
favours  and  presents. 

In  1815,  L^on  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Madame,  mother  of  the  Emperor, 
and  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  but  we  lose  all 
sight  of  him  through  the  restoration  of 
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the  Bourbons,  and  trace  him  only  in  1832, 
at  the  home  of  his  half-brother,  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt.  At  this  time  Count 
L^on  was  twenty-five  years  old,  a  con- 
firmed gambler,  of  whom  the  gambling 
dens  had  had  the  best.  In  1833  and 
1834  we  find  him  mixed  up  in  some  very 
equivocal  business  transactions,  much 
like  his  grandfather,  de  la  Plaigne,  then 
making  a  great  reputation  as  a  duellist, 
and  finally  Major  in  the  National  Guard 
at  St.  Denis,  to  be  'soon  revoked  for  acts 
of  indiscipline.  That  the  relationship  of 
Count  L^on  to  Napoleon  was  officially 
recognised  is  amply  proved  by  his  pre- 
sence at  the  ceremony  which  took  place 
in  1840,  when  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
were  transferred  to  Paris,  on  which 
occasion  he  headed  the  official  pro- 
cession. 

Meanwhile  his  mother  had  married 
again,  first  a  Lieutenant  Angier,  who  died 
after  the  Russian  Campaign,  and  after- 
wards the  Count  of  Luxburg,  a  Bavarian 
officer. 

L6on,  ruined  by  gambling,  after  several 
attempts  to  backmail  his  mother,  obtained 
a  pension  from  her  in  1846.  But  his 
adventurous  career  was  not  checked  yet. 
In  1848,  Leon  claimed  his  rights  as  son  of 
Napoleon,  and  contested  the  Presidency 
of  the  French  Republic  with  his  half- 
cousin  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  he  had 
challenged  to  a  duel  in  1840,  although 
the  encounter  did  not  take  place.  Once 
Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  the  man  for 
whose  death  L^on  thirsted,  granted  him 
a  handsome  pension,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  Second  Empire  his  debts  were  paid 
several  times  ;  but  money  w^s  a  burden 
to  him,  and  only  found  its  way  to  the 
green-clothed  tables  of  gambling  houses. 
Meantime,  he  took  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  sorts  of  occult  sciences,  and  was 
an  adept  in  spiritualism.  He  died 
almost  penniless,  and  certainly  insane, 
at  Pontoise,  in  1881. 


IIL 


COUNT   WALEWSKI. 

THE  second  son  of  Napoleon  is  known 
to   the    British   public  as  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  although 
his  relationship  to  the  Emperor  has  never 


been  openly  paraded.  The  story  of  the 
first  meeting  of  Madame  Walewska  and 
the  future  father  of  her  child  reads  like  a 
romance,  and  ought  to  have  tempted 
many  a  writer.  On  the  ist  of  January, 
1807,  after  hearing  the  news  of  Eleonore 
Denuelle*s  accouchement,  Napoleon  left 
Pulstuck  on  his  way  to  Warsaw,  and  on 
the  road  stopped  at  the  village  of  Bronie 
to  change  horses.  The  Polish  people 
were  then  looking  at  the  Emperor  as  the 
liberator  of  their  country,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic mob  gathered  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  to  acclaim  their  benefactor. 
Two  young  ladies,  making  their  way 
amidst  the  cheering  mob,  approached  the 
Emperor*s  carriage,  and  one  welcomed 
him  to  Poland.  Napoleon,  very  sensible 
to  this  demonstration,  glanced  attentively 
at  her  handsome  face,  and  taking  a  few 
flowers  from  his  carriage,  presented  them 
to  the  young  lady.  Her  name,  which 
the  Emperor  ignored  then,  was  Marie 
Walewska,  nee  Laczinska.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  had  been  married  to  an  old 
Polish  nobleman.  Count  Colonna  de 
Wale wice- Wale wski,  whose  riches  were 
great.  She  had  to  choose  between  him 
and  a  young  Russian  officer.  Marie  was 
a  fanatic  patriot  and  preferred  to  marry 
the  old  Pole  than  to  be  wedded  to  a  man 
belonging  to  the  nation  which  oppressed 
her  own  country.  She  had  been  married 
three  years  and  already  had  a  son,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  victor  of 
Austria,  the  adversary  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  (the  three  powers  which  were 
oppressing  Poland),  was  coming  to  War- 
saw. As  soon  as  she  heard  of  it,  in  an 
instantaneous  outburst  of  patriotism, 
accompanied  only  by  one  of  her  cousins, 
she  flew  to  the  gates  of  the  village  of 
Bronie,  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
the  liberator  of  Poland.  Napoleon,  in 
taking  leave  of  her  at  the  door  of  his 
carriage,  bid  her  au  revoir^  stating  he 
hoped  to  see  her  some  day  at  Warsaw. 

Marie  Walewska,  blushing  at  the 
thought  and  with  her  mind  full  of  the 
interview  returned  with  her  lady  cousin 
to  her  residence.  She  was  silent  about 
her  escapade,  but  not  so  the  cousin,  who 
spread  about  the  news  of  this  impromptu 
meeting. 

Soon   afterwards,  one  of   the  noblest 
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lords  in  the  land,  I'rince  Poniatowski, 
begged  her  presence  at  a  iiall  f^iven  in 
honour  of  the  Emi^eror,  and  the  young 
Countess  blusliingly  refused. 

Poniatowski  explained  iliat  at  are<cp- 
tion  given  a  few  davs  before.  Xapnleon, 
amongst  all  the  Poli-^h  ladies  |iresented  to 
him,  only  noticed  a  certain  Princess 
Lubomirska.  Napoleon's  uide-de-camp, 
Puroc,  approached  on   the   subject,   ex- 


plained that  the  real  motive  for  his 
master's  attention  to  the  Princess 
I.uboinirska,  was  that  she  bore  a  great 
resi?nd)lance  tu  an  unkmnvn  yonng  lady 
whom  tlie  I'lnipcror  met  incidentally  at 
the  village  of  Itronie,  on  his  arrival  in 
Poland.  Kniiuiries  were  made,  and  It  was 
found  that  the  beautiful  inconnne  was 
no  other  than  Countess  Walewska.  The 
great  hero  was  i.t\  \on^  "»iS.'Os\V'«  ■o-.-^fi.  -jiwe- 
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must,  for  the  cause  of  Poland,  appear  at 
the  ball.    The  Countess  again  refused  ; 

but  her  husband— who  ignored  the  real 
meaning  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Polish  nobleman,  after  a  long  discussion, 
persuaded  her  to  attend  this  ball.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  narrate  all  the 
incidents  which  then  took  place ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  a  few  hours  after  the  ball, 
the  Countess's  lady's-maid  gave  her  the 
following  note: — 
"1  have  seen  you  only,  I  admired  you 


be  defeated.  He  sent  her  several  "  billets 
doux"  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first  one, 
but  all  were  refused  by  the  Countess, 
who,  although  a  young  wife  of  a  very  old 
husband,  was  an  honest  woman,  careful 
of  Count  Walewski's  honour  as  well  as 
of  her  son's  and  her  own.  The  Emperor 
became  very  angry  at  her  resistance,  and 
under  pretext  of  political  interests  led  (he 
Polish  nobleman's  coterie  to  understand 
that  his  views  towards  the  deliverance  of 
their  country  were  a  little  altered. 
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only,  I  desire  you  only.  Will  you  give 
a  prompt  answer  to  calm  the  impatient 
ardour  of —  N," 

With  disgust  she  tore  up  the  note,  and 
to  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  was  waiting 
outside  the  palace,  she  sent  the  message 
that  there  was  no  answer  to  it.  Her  hero's 
style  revolted  her ;  as  she  now  plainly 
understood  the  motive  of  the  man  whom 
she  had  till  then  admired. 

However,  Napoleon  was  not  to  be 
rebulced  in  this  manner.  This  woman 
Ae  Jovtsd,  more  and  more ;  he  would  not 


Prince  Poniatowski  saw  in  this  turn  of  * 
mind  the  effect  of  Napoleon's  disappointed 
love,  and  new  overtures  were  made  to  the 
unfortunate  Countess.  On  the  favours  she 
might  have  granted  to  her  Imperial  lover 
hung  the  destiny  of  Poland.  If  she  really 
was  the  patriot  she  professed  to  be,  no 
sacrifice  should  be  too  great,  not  even  that 
of  the  honour  of  her  house.  Harassed  by 
all  sides  and  working  under  the  idea  that 
this  self-sacrifice  might  save  her  beloved 
Poland,  Marie  Walewska  met  Napoleon. 
'    In   1809,  Madame   Walewska    had   a 
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country  house  prepared  for  her,  outside 
Vienna,  near  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
where  Napoleon's  quarters  were  then, 
and  where  Napoleon  II.  was  to  die 
twenty-three  years  later ;  but  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  she  left  Austria  and 
came  back  to  her  palace  of  Walewice, 
and  on  the  4th  May,  1810,  gave  birth  to 
Alexandre  Florian  Joseph  Colonna 
Walewski.  As  he  did  for  his  son  I.^on, 
the  Emperor  made  a  Count  of  this 
second  child,  and,  besides  a  large  income, 
settled  on  him  all  the  properties  he 
possessed  in  the  kinsdom  of  Naples, 
The  mother  and  the  cliild  left  Walewice 
for  Paris,  where  they  stayed  until  the 
second  abdication.  Curious  to  say,  after 
her  divorce,  Josephine  often  inviled 
Madame  Walewska  at  her  palace  of  La 
Malmaison,  and  young  Walewski  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  ex-Empress. 

In  1828  we  witness  young  Count 
Walewski's  first  steps  in  public  life.  His 
mother,  who,  in  1816,  was  married  in  exile 
to  General  Ornano,  had  suddenly  died  the 
following  year,  and  from  then  we  know 
nothing  of  the  young  Count  until  he 
escaped  from  Poland,  when  eighteen 
years  old,  and  I'ame  to  l^ngland,  trj'ing 
to  interest  British  statesmen  to  help  his 
country.  Unable  to  succeed,  he  went  to 
France  at  the  time  of  the  lievolution  of 
1830.  Well  received  by  Louis  Philippe, 
this  king  trusted  him  with  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  Poland.  During  the  rising  of 
the  Poles  against  Russia  in  1831,  lie  look 
part,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  National  army,  at  the  battle 
of  Grochow,  and  soon  after  left  again  for 
London  to  implore  once  more  the  help  of 
Great  Britain  in  favour  of  his  countrymen, 
but  too  late,  as,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
Walewski  heard  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Warsaw.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to 
France,  and  through  high  protection 
became  captain  in  the  French  army,  but 
in  1837  he  left  the  army  and  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  plays,  with  no  success. 
It  was  only  in  1840  that  Walewski 
entered  the  diplomatic  career.  After 
missions  to  Egypt  and  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
he  returned  to  France,  at  the  lime  of  the 
involution  of  1848,  and  joined  the  party 
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who  were  determined  to  back  Louis 
Napolpon,  the  future  Emperor,  jier  fas  et 
nejfis.  Tlie  next  year  he  was  sent  as 
Ambassador  toFlorence,  and  afterwards  in 
succession  to  Naples,  Madrid,  and  finally 
to  London.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  friendship  with 
the  English  statesman  was  considered  as 
being  possibly  useful  to  Napoleon  III. 
The  coup  d'etat  of  1852  found  him  at  this 
po>t,  and  this  is  <ettainly  the  reason  why 
afterwards  his  name  was  not  so  much 
hated  as  those  of  Morny,  Maupas,  St. 
Arnaud.  and  Canroberf,  some  of 
Napoleon's  supjjorters  in  Paris,  A  few 
years  later  Walewski  became  Minister, 
and  died  at  Slrasburg  in  1868,  during  a 
journey  he  w;is  making  with  bib  family 
through  Germany. 

Witli  the  end  of  Nafjoleon's  three  sons 
came  the  downfall  of  this  dynasty  of 
Napoleonids  whiih  the  Emperor  dreamt 
of  establishing  forever  on  the  throne  of 


"Sic  Transit  Gloria  Muhih." 


A  Story  of  Monte  Carlo. 


By  F.  C.  PHILIPS 


IT  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  Walter  Gerald  was  walking 
up  and  down  under  the  clock  at 
Victoria  Station.  He  was  a  very  unhappy 
man.  Many  men  in  his  position  would 
have  solved  the  great  problem  of  life  for 
once  and  for  all  ;  would  have  done  so 
on  their  own  account,  without  taking 
friends  into  their  counsel. 

At  length  the  train  was  ready,  and 
Gerald  found  himself  in  a  first-class 
carriage  bound  for  Dover.  It  is  a  short 
journey,  but  not  the  less  a  tedious  one, 
and  the  train  was  no  sooner  out  of 
Victoria  than  he  lit  a  cigar,  and  under 
its  influence  began  to  face  his  position  and 
to  reflect  upon  it. 

His  life  had  been  a  very  sad  one.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  a  large  family. 
The  orders  given  to  him  had  been,  "  Make 
your  own  way  in  the  world.  You  have 
been  sent  to  Eton,  you  have  been  sent 
to  Trinity,  you  have  been  called  to  the 
Bar,  you  have  an  allowance  of  ;f  loo  a 
year  which  is  paid  to  you  punctually. 
What  more  have  you  any  right  to 
expect  ? "  On  this  understanding  he 
had  commenced  life,  and.  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  he  had  failed.  When  I 
say  he  had  failed,  I  mean  that  he  saw 
no  prospect  before  him  beyond  that  of 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year  as  a  hard- 
working junior  at  the  Bar.  It  was  a 
dreary  outlook. 

He  had  further  complicated  matters 
and  entangled  himself.  Not  that  his 
entanglements  were  in  any  way  dis- 
honourable. He  was  a  man  with  many 
faults  and  no  vices.  He  did  not  drink  ; 
he  did  not  gamble.  He  was  entirely 
innocent  of  intrigue,  or  of  anything  even 


remotely  approaching  to  it.  His  tastes 
were  those  of  a  healthy  man.  He  hated 
a  ball-room  ;  he  loved  the  fresh  air  and 
the  smell  of  the  sea.  Such  men  make 
the  best  colonists.  As  a  colonist  he 
would  have  done  well. 

Unhappily  for  him, .there  was  the 
skeleton  in  his  cupboard,  I  am  not 
going  to  excuse  him  or  to  invent  excuses 
for  him.  I  have  only  to  tell  the  facts. 
He  had,  to  use  the  only  word  that  hts 
all  the  circumstances,  eloped  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  an  old  county  family. 
She  was  older  than  himself;  how  much 
older  she  would  hardly  have  cared  to 
confess.  She  had  certain  superficial 
accomplishments  that  pleased  him.  She 
could  hold  her  own  in  conversation, 
unless,  by  accident,  a  little  French  drifted 
in.  She  could  play  the  piano  and  sing 
a  little;  ^above  all,  she  could  pretend. 
She  pretended,  for  instance,  to  understand 
Browning,  and  to  study  him.  In  reality 
she  was  an  inveterate  reader,  in  her  own 
bedroom,  of  penny  dreadfuls. 

Women  of  this  kind  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  man.  And  the  reason  is  very 
obvious ;  it  is  because  the  man,  in  his 
folly,  trusts  the  woman,  whereas  the 
woman  does  not  trust  the  man.  The 
man  is  chivalrous.  He  sees  a  woman 
whom  he  believes  to  be  all  soul  and 
heart,  although  there  may  have  been 
certain  deficiencies  in  her  education. 
His  idea  is  that  he  will  raise  her  to  his 
own  level ;  and  that  is  his  honest  inten* 
tion.  The  idea  of  the  woman  is  to  secure 
herself  a  position,  from  the  advantage  of 
which  she  can  insult  her  old  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Her  vision  is  a  big  house 
with  a  retinue  of  servants,  with  herself 
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as  mistress,  and  with  a  husband  to  sign 
cheques.  I  will  do  the  English  shrew,  or 
vixen,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  her, 
this  amount  of  justice — that  her  notions 
are  limited  to  social  aggrandisement. 
The  idea  of  deceiving  her  husband  on 
any  vital  matter  seldom,  if  ever,  enters 
into  her  head.  This  is,  perhaps,  because 
most  Englishwomen,  especially  those  of 
a  certain  type,  are  as  incapable  of 
genuine  emotion  as  they  are  of  artistic 
feeling. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  these 
conditions  Gerald  started  for  Dover, 
where  he  had  business  —  business  so 
genuine  that  even  his  wife  had  been 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
his  journey.  As  he  went  down,  however, 
he  meditated  with  himself,  and  when  he 
reached  Dover  his  plans  were  somewhat 
changed.     He  stopped  there  for  a  day. 

The  next  thing  that,  he  did  was  to 
depute  the  whole  of  his  business  to  agents 
whom  he  could  trust.  He  then  wired  to 
his  wife,  givinsf  her  an  address  in  Dover 
which  he  had  arranged.  Lastly,  he 
started  for  Monte  Carlo. 

Monte  Carlo  has  been  described  over 
and  over  again.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  the  fault.  Everybody  knows  what 
the  place  is  like.  Everybody  knows  how 
you  play  at  the  tables,  how  you  almost 
invariably  lose,  and  how  you  sometimes 
win,  and  how  the  journey  is  sure  to  do 
you  good,  as  you  cannot  possibly  lose 
more  money  than  you  take  with  you. 

At  Monte  Carlo  Gerald  had  luck,  or,  in 
the  language  of  ihe  place,  he  was  en  veine. 
He  did  not  breAk  the  bank,  nor  did  he 
have  German  barons  and  French  finan- 
ciers stand  wondering  behind  his  chair. 
This  kind  of  business  I  will  leave  to 
professional  writers  of  romance,  who 
transport  a  gipsy  girl  from  her  canvas 
tent  to  the  scihm,  and  there  make  her,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  tweak  duchesses 
by  the  nose.  It  is  my  business  to  give 
history,  and  confine  niyself  to  possibilities. 
Now  and  again,  men  win  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  Gerald  was  among  the  now  and 
again.  It  was  not  the  coolness  of  his 
mood,  for  he  was  boiling  over  with 
passion  ;  it  was  not  his  power  of  watch- 
ing the  game  and  calculating  chances, 
because  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of 


all  mathematical  questions,  and  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  have  solved  the 
most  ordinary  problem  in  algebra  oflFered 
to  candidates  for  an  army  examination. 

But  he  played,  and,  somehow,  he  won. 
The  money  came  in.  He  put  his  winnings 
into  his  pocket,  and  played  with  the 
money  he  commenced  with.  He  won 
again,  and  he  put  more  money  into  his 
pocket.  Somebody  must,  now  and  again, 
win  something  at  Monte  Carlo,  or  else 
nobody  would  go  there.  Late  that 
evening  Gerald  counted  up  his  winnings 
at  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  No  doubt  luck 
had  favoured  him,  and  unless  luck 
favours  a  man  you  do  not  often  make 
him  the  hero  of  your  story.  If  Gerald 
had  lost,  and  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
the  English  Consul,  or  to  apply  for  the 
viatique  from  the  Administration,  or 
otherwise  to  cadge,  1  should  not  be 
telling  his  story.  As  matters  were,  he 
had  won  something  like  ^800.  He 
banked  the  greater  part  of  this  amount, 
sending  some  money  to  his  wife,  and 
remained  where  he  was. 

The  game  still  continued  to  favour 
him.  You  cannot  account  for  its  extra- 
ordinary chances.  Men  on  the  turf 
believe  that  they  know  everything.  Now 
and  again  some  "  rank  outsider,"  to  use 
the  customary  phraseology,  is  picked  out 
by  a  fortunate  backer.  It  proves  to  be 
the  winner,  and  a  little  fortune  is  made. 
Some  men  go  under.  Of  these  the  history 
remains  unwritten.  Gerald,  so  far  from 
going  under,  remained  fortunate.  He 
had  elected  to  take  his  chance  of  winning 
upon  the  gambler's  cast,  and  he  won 
upon  it.  Fortune,  as  I  have  said,  no 
doubt  favoured  him.  Any  village  school- 
master could  write  the  history  of  the 
world,  commencing  from  first  principles, 
if  there  were  not  unluckily  big  men  in 
the  way  to  upset  his  calculations.  Big 
men,  or  big  winners,  it  is  all  one.  You 
may  conquer  a  province  or  break  the 
bank.  Of  the  two,  if  history  is  credible, 
the  easier  achievement  is  to  comjuer  a 
province. 

When  Gerald  left  Monte  Carlo,  after 
paying  his  hotel  bill  and  otherwise  satis- 
fying   all  just   demands  upon    him,  he  ' 
had,   as  Englishmen  would  say,  in  his 
pocket,    or    as    Americans    would    say. 
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concealed  about  his   person,  no   less  a 
sum  than  £bfiQO. 

What  is  ;f 6,000?  If  you  care  to 
gamble  with  it  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  elsewhere,  you  may  turn  it  into 
;f6o,ooo,  or  even  more.  If  you  invest  it 
on  solid  security,  you  will  be  worth  some- 
thing like  ;f  250  a  year.  You  may  make 
another  calculation.  You  may  consult 
the  tables  of  mortality,  take  from  them 
your  own  estimate  of  life,  cut  your  money 
up  into  portions,  and  allow  yourself  so 
much  a  year,  overlooking  the  chance, 
that  you  may  outlive  the  tables  of 
mortality,  and  so  possibly  he  reduced  to 
the  workhouse.  Or  you  may  put  your 
money  into  the  hands  of  a  solicitor.  You 
will  approach  him  humbly,  and  you  will 
beg  him,  as  a  favour,  and  as  something 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
business,  to  invest  your  money  for  you 
upon  good  security.  But  then  the 
solicitor  may  bolt  with  the  money. 
And,  if  so,  wh'^re  are  you? 

Walter  Gerald  did  none  of  these  thi  gs. 
He  lodged  his  money  at  a  responsible 
bank,  and  he  instructed  them  to  act  as 
his  agents,  and  not  only  to  let  him  draw 
against  his  dividends,  but  also  to  let  him 
touch  his  capital  within  limits.  His 
bankers  were  a  very  old  firm,  between 
the  Royal  Exchange  and  wliat  used  to 
be  Temple  Bar.  All  the  clerks  of  that 
establishment  look  like  partners,  and  the 
porter  at  the  door  could  not  possibly  run 
after  a  thief,  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  bemg 
too  heavily  weighted  with  buttons,  which 
are  generally  believed  to  be  of  solid 
bullion. 

He  next  hailed  a  hansom,  which  drove 
him  to  an  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  a 
well-known  resort  for  Americans,  one  at 
which  he  used  to  stay  when  he  was  a 
lad  at  Cambridge*.  Then  he  -ent  a  letter 
to  his  beloved  wif-  by  special  messenger, 
not  trusting  it  to  the  ordinary  mechanism 
of  the  post  office.    The  letter  was  simple, 


and,  at  the  same  time,  characteristic. 
1  cannot  help  giving  it  in  its  own 
terms : — 

"  My  dear  Wife, — You  have  repeatedly 
told  me  that  you  could  do  better  without 
me.  I  do  not  accept  you  as  infallible, 
but  iteration  is  next  door  to  inspiration. 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  you  are 
right. 

**  In  this  letter  is  a  cheque  for  ;f  200. 
You  may  take  it  as  a  free  gift.  My 
bankers  have  instructions  to  honour  your 
cheques  to  the  same  amount  for  each 
year,  so  that  you  are  a  year  to  the  good. 
I  trust  you  will  not  live  beyond  your 
income.  This  is  entirely  for  your  own 
sake. 

"  I  have  it  ujKjn  your  own  authority — 
in  fact,  from  your  own  lips — that  I  am 
onlv  fit  for  a  billiard-marker.  You 
under- judged  my  capabilities.  When  you 
are  near  Mont  Blanc  the  mountain  looks 
very  small ;  but  it  takes  a  very  remarkable 
woman  to  climb  to  the  peak  of  it.  You 
are,  in  a  way,  a  remarkable  woman. 
But  as  you  have  now  that  small  and 
certain  income  for  which  you  have  always 
pestered  me,  I  leave  you  in  the  assurance 
that  you  are  happy. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  returning  to 
Monte  Carlo,  where  1  have  accepted  the 
office  of  croupier.  The  weekly  salary 
attached  to  this  position  will  sufficiently 
meet  niy  modest  requirements,  the  chief  of 
which  is  solitude  during  my  leisure  hours. 
Should  you  take  it  into  your  head  to 
follow  me  up,  I  may  assure  you  in  advance 
that  you  will  find  the  police  at  Monte 
Carlo  extremely  troublesome,  especially 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with 
the  offi<:ers  of  administration  of  the 
Salon  des  I:ltrangers,  or  in  any  way  to 
annoy  them. 

**  Goodbye.     I  shall  taste  the  joys  of 
Paradise  before  my  time. 

**  WALTKk  Gkralp." 


No.  38.     May,  1906. 
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By  OSCAR   PARKER. 


NEVER  in  ihe  history  of  the  English 
stage  has  so  much  confusion  of 
mind  existed  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  drama.  At  no  period  has 
the  stage  received  so  much  attention, 
been  more  talked  about  and  written  upon, 
and  four-fifths  of  what  is  written  and 
ninety-nine  one-hundred ths  of  the  speech 
of  the  people  betray  but  the  very  haziest 
notions  oF  the  true  scope  and  essential 
limitations  of  dramatic  art.  It  may  be 
that  lo  this  confusion  we  owe  so  many 
experiments.  Managers  have  no  certain 
gauge  of  the  public  taste ;  if  they  had, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  they  would  abjure 
every  canon  of  art  which  did  not  lead  in 
the  direction  of  a  plethoric  treasury.  The 
public — the  general  public,  I  mean — 
would  like  to  be  correct,  hope  they  are 
correct,  but  are  so  doubtful  about  it,  that 
they  end  by  patronising  just  what  tickles 
their  emotions.  Thecritics  waver  between 
just  criticism  and  a  desire  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  If  a  new  play  is  any- 
thing more  than  merely  entertaining  we 
all  hnd  ourselves  in  a  fog  at  once — we 
have  no  sound  dramatic  taste  to  appeal 
to  for  guidance,  and  our  judgment 
wobbles  like  a  dying  top.  Under  these 
disheartening  conditions  it  must  be  rare 
sport  for  so  unconventional,  so  unham- 
pered, so  intellectually  keen  a  combina- 
tion as  the  Vedrenne- Barker  nmnagement 
at  the  Court  Theatre  to  test  the  nerves 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  their  patrons  by 
the  novel  essays  to  which  they  are 
accustommg  us. 

i  went  to  see  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's 
two  plays  at  the  Court,  as  I  presume  all 
others  went,  with  the  most  acute  antici- 
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pation  and  the  most  sceptical  judgment. 
The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  prose, 
his  style,  counts  for  very  much  less  than 
dramatic  vigour  in  a  play,  and  while 
Mr.  Hewlett  gives  us  plenty  of  dramatic 
episode  in  his  tales,  he  has  not  yet  shown 
himself  a  master  of  dramatic  construction. 
Therefore  hisone-act  play, "  The  Youngest 
of  the  Angels,"  being  a  dramatic  episode, 
has  force,  form,  virility  and  truth,  while 
the  more  ambitious  piece,  "  Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd,"  is  almost  grotesque  as 
a  stage  play.  Read  in  the  study  it  is 
delightful,  but  it  should  be  left  to  the 
imagination  to  supply  the  action.  Trans- 
lated into  visible  form,  the  great  god 
Pan  and  the  wood  nymphs  become  fan- 
tastic mortals,  a  bewildering  mixture  of 
nature  and  supemature,  or  nether-nature 
rather,  and  play  havoc  with  our  sense  of 
congruity.  A  pastoral  fantasy  may  serve 
aa  excellent  purpose  in  the  library,  but 
becomes  a  heavy  strain  upon  one's  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  if  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood.  And  above  all,  simplicity  of 
theme,  directness  of  purpose,  are  essential 
in  the  pastoral  play.  If  an  audience  is 
allowed  to  grope  for  the  author's  mean- 
ing, he  may  as  well  have  no  meaning. 
The  flagging  attention  strays  and  centres 
on  the  fantastic  till  that  in  turn  becomes 
the  ridiculous. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  discovered  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  had  a  meaning  in  "  Pan 
and  the  Young  ShepHferd."  In  a  sense  it 
is  a  modem  renascence  and  portrays  a 
craving  of  the  human  soul  for  union 
with  Nature,  a  kinship  with  the  pagan 
sentiment  that  exalted  the  whole  universe 
into  a  kind  of  anthropomorphic  pantheon, 
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so  that  wherever  man  worshipped  he 
had  the  ear  of  a  god.  The  Young 
Shepherd,  Neanias,  seeks  a  mate,  and 
goes  out  from  his  kind  to  find  her  in 
the  heart  of  Nature  herself.  He  falls 
among  the  Seven  Sisters,  of  whom  six 
are  wild  and  joyous,  but  Neanias  turns 
to  the  seventh,  Aglae,  who  sits  dumb  and 
sad-eyed,  and  he  takes  her  to  wife,  and 
in  time  she  parts  with  her  wild  nature, 
becoming  more  and  more  human.  Still 
her  tie  to  Pan  and  the  wild  woods  is  not 
broken,  and  when  Pan  calls  she  must  go 
from  home  and  husband,  reluctantly  but 
of  necessity  she  must  go  back.  Once 
more  Neanias  seeks  her,  but  Pan  will 
not  release  her  save  for  a  substitute. 
Then  Merla,  a  peasant  maid,  who  loves 
Neanias,  offers  to  sacrifice  herself  for  his 
happiness,  and  Pan  takes  her  and  frees 
Aglae.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  see  in 
all  this  only  an  allegory  ;  to  clothe  it  in 
the  garments  of  reality  is  to  condemn 
the  solution  on  ethical  grounds.  But  as 
a  fantasy,  I  repeat,  it  comes  short  in 
that  lucid  expxjsition  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arrest  the  interest  of  an  audience.  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley  played  the  part  of  Neanias 
with  much  poetic  charm,  and  Miss  Grace 
Lane  gave  a  singularly  impressive  imper- 
sonation of  Aglae.  "The  Youngest  of 
the  Angels  " — which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
dramatisation  of  one  of  the  episodes  of 
**The  Fool  Errant" — shows  much  more 
promise  of  future  success,  should  Mr. 
Hewlett  elect  to  go  on  as  a  playwright. 


In  spite  of  much  that  mav  easily  and 
justly  be  said  in  disfavour  of  Mr.  Stanis- 
laus Strange's  play,  **  The  School  for 
Husbands,"  in  which  Miss  Jessie  Mill  ward 
has  elected  to  make  her  reappearance, 
after  many  years,  before  a  London 
audience,  it  has  certain  elements  of 
popularity  which,  admirably  acted  as  it 
is,  may  chance  to  give  it  a  run  of  some 
length  at  tne  Scala  Theatre.  It  is  a 
comedy  on  somewhat  old-fashioned  lines, 
mimicking  in  its  setting,  its  period,  its 
dress  and  its  manners  the  school  of 
Sheridan  and  Goldsmith.  The  theme, 
too,  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
it    is    served    with    original    garnishes, 


some  of  which  quite  take  the  breath 
away.  But  if  trite,  it  is  captivating. 
Even  the  most  docile  of  wives,  who, 
however  convinced  she  may  be  that  her 
husband  is  a  goose,  dares  not  say  "  boo  " 
to  him,  may  take  a  dear  secret  delight 
in  observing  the  success  of  a  stage  plot 
for  reforming  one  of  the  domineering 
lords  of  creation,  and  be  filled  with  pal- 
pitating admiration  for  the  daring  wife 
who  had  the  courage  to  pay  out  her  lord 
in  his  own  coin.  For  that  is  the  theme 
of  "  The  School  for  Husbands."  We  are 
introduced  to  the  London  "  Smart  Set  " 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  set  that 
gambles,  and  flirts,  and  gossips,  and  fights 
duels,  and  wastes  time  in  the  fashionable 
resort  of  Spring  Gardens.  Sir  John 
Manners  goes  the  pace,  browbeats  and 
snubs  his  wife,  gambles  recklessly 
and  ruins  himself.  Lady  Manners,  meek 
by  nature  and  genuinely  fond  of  her 
husband,  revolts  at  last,  launches  out 
into  the  dissipations  of  the  town, 
astonishes  her  husband,  rouses  his 
jealousy,  comes  into  a  fortune  and  saves 
them  both.  That  is  a  story  that  is 
always  sure  to  get  hearers  if  it  is  told 
with  spirit,  and  at  the  Scala  it  is  told 
with  abundance  of  vivacity.  Miss  Mill- 
ward  has  certainly  returned  to  London 
with  a  very  finished  and  attractive 
comedy  manner,  and  merits  all  the  praise 
she  has  received  for  her  rendition  of  Lady 
Manners.  No  just  exception  can  be  taken 
either  to  the  other  members  of  the  caste, 
and  the  play  is  charmingly  staged.  But 
Mr.  Strange's  comedy  has  some  extra- 
ordinary excrescences.  Conceive  an 
Indian  Prince  raiding  London  Society  for 
a  wife  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
getting  her,  too,  in  one  of  the  fashion- 
able beauties  of  the  day.  The  Nawab  is 
clearly  designed  as  a  serious  person,  but 
no  audience  would  be  likely  to  accept 
him  as  such  and,  in  fact,  his  authority, 
his  appeals  to  Allah,  his  broad  expansive 
manner  all  tend  to  emphasise  the  dis- 
position of  the  audience  to  take  him  as 
a  burlesque  creation,  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  comedy  character  of  the 
piece.  In  short  "The  School  for  Hus- 
bands "  revives  a  somewhat  worn  pattern, 
with  new  embroideries,  and  these  by  no 
means  always  in  the  true  comedy  vein. 
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Still  the  play  is  amusing,  the  third  act  is 
particularly  well  constructed  for  dramatic 
eJfect,  and  the  action  moves  briskly. 


In  exactly  what  vein  did  Goldsmith 
intend  the  more  farcical  episodes  of  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  "  to  be  taken  ?  That 
is  a  question  to  which  it  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  have  an  answer. 
We  all  know  how  risky  some  of  Gold- 
smith's friends  deemed  these  episodes  to 
be — that  no  little  apprehension  existed, 
lest  their  breadth  might  offend  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  fashionable  playgoers 
whose  taste  had  been  formed  in  a  more 
digniBed  school ;  and  we  all  know  how 
these  doubts  were  solved  by  an  immediate 
and  decided  success.  AH  of  which  dis- 
poses me  to  the  view  that  the  broader 
humours  of  the  play  were  allowed  to  flow 
naturally  from  the  situations,  that  Tony 
Lumpkm  was  not  a  boisterous,  shouting 
clown,  extracting  laughter  by  the  strength 
of  his  lungs  and  the  wildness  of  his  antics, 
and  that  Diggory  and  his  fellows  were 
simply  boors  put .  to  unaccustomed 
service,  creating  fun  from  the  mere 
absurdity  of  the  contrast  without  resort 
to  any  exaggeration  of  buffoonery. 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  **  is  a  comedy  of 
manners,  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
comedy  that  the  humour  should  not  be 
forced  or  artificial.  Goldsmith  had  too 
fine  a  taste — too  delicate  a  sense  of 
harmony,  to  lower  the  tone  of  his  fine 
play  by  tickling  the  ears  of  groundlings 
with  an  occasional  descent  to  pure  farce. 
I  may  be  wrong,  or  poi>sibly  there  are 
coarser  streaks  in  the  sensibilities  of 
modem  playgoers,  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  when  1  saw  the  revival  of  the 
play  at  the  Waldorf,  that  there  were 
moments  which  almost  justified  the 
apprehensions  of  the  author's  friends. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  **  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer "  was  a  delightful  perfor- 
mance at  the  Waldorf.  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude's  Hardcastle  is  as  precise  and 
accurate  a  drawing  as  one  could  ask  for, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  the  genial  country 
squire  having  a  more  painstaking  or 
a  more  acutely  intelligent  impersona- 
tion. Miss  Winifred  Emery's  Miss  Hard- 
castle'is  also  adequate.  The  part  suits  her 


admirably,  full  of  high  spirit  but  always 
refined,  with  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  but 
always  womanly;  to  every  feminine 
mood  she  brings  an  admirable  power  of 
expression.  Young  Marlow,  too,  had  an 
excellent  exponent  in  Mr.  Paul  Arthur. 
Young  Marlow  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  if  it  is  to  be  convincing,  but  Mr. 
Arthur  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


What  is  one  to  say  of  such  a  play  as 
"The  Little  Stranger,"  the  most  original 
three-act  farce  our  stage  has  seen  for 
many  a  day  ?  The  play  is,  of  course, 
"  Master "  Edward  Garratt,  and  if  he 
were  as  infantile  as  he  looks  in  his  short 
muslin  frock  and  blue  ribbons  and  short 
white  socks,  with  his  baby  curls,  it  would 
be  an  astonishing  performance.  I  am 
disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  astonishing 
any  way,  though  of  course  the  admission 
is  made  under  the  glamour  of  that 
wonderful  make-up.  Yet  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  there  can  be  more 
than  one  such  "  b  iby  "  actor  possible  in 
the  civilised  world,  which  will  be  dili- 
gently searched,  nevertheless,  for  under- 
studies. 

Necessarily  the  play  is  wildly  farcical. 
We  must  forget  that  mothers  and  fathers 
and  nurses  have  not  so  casual  a  know- 
ledge of  the  lineaments  of  even  their 
year- old  offsprmg  and  charges  that  a 
little  stranger  could  be  so  successfully 
substituted  for  the  genuine  heir  as  to 
deceive  them  all  for  the  space  of  some 
hours,  but  that  forgotten,  the  rest  follows 
with  an  air  of  the  greatest  probability. 
For  conceive  the  mental  and  emotional 
eruptions  that  must  follow  in  a  house- 
hold when  a  year- old  baby  suddenly 
takes  to  walking  and  talking  and — 
mirabtllisstme  dictui  —  to  smoking  and 
dram  drinking  and  profanity !  Mr.  Michael 
Morton,  the  author  of  "The  Little 
Stranger,"  must  have  had  this  particular 
embodiment  of  the  wonderful  baby  in 
his  eye  when  he  conceived  and  wrote  his 
play,  for  he  could  not,  I  should  say,  have 
trusted  to  chance  to  find  so  apt  an  em- 
bodiment of  an  independent  conception. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  he  has  con- 
trived a  situation  which — that  initial 
improbability   got    rid    of — lends    itself 
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perfectly  to  the  subsequent  delirium  of 
fun  and  laughter.  The  real  baby's  mother 
has  come  under  the  influence  of  a  hum- 
bugging occultist  who  has  founded  the 
society  of  the  **  Soul -Hunters,"  much  to 
her  husband's  disgust.  He  discovers  that 
a  meeting  of  the  cult  is  to  be  held  at  his 
house  and  confides  his  trouble  to  a  friend 
of  resource,  who  contrives  a  scheme  to 
cure  the  wife  of  her  folly.  She  is  hunting 
for  souls.  Well,  let  us  give  her  a  case  of 
metempsychosis.  The  husband  must  dis- 
appear ;  it  shall  be  given  out  that  he  is 
dead,  and  his  soul  shall  take  possession 
of  the  year-old  baby ;  but  to  make  the 
plot  effective  they  will  substitute  for  the 
baby  a  clever  dwarf  with  professional 
experience,  who,  with  a  little  training, 
shall  make  the  running  for  them.  Any- 
thing for  peace,  decides  the  indignant 
father  and  husband,  and  the  plot  is 
achieved.  So  is  the  conversion  of  the 
deluded  mother,  who  is  utterly  aghast  at 
the  transformation  in  her  baby  boy  when 
the  soul  of  his  father  has  taken  possession 
of  the  tiny  frame.  Even  the  occultist  is 
staggered  by  the  quite  unexpected  success 
of  his  incantations ;  in  short,  the  coup  is 
successful,  triumphant.  But  no  one  can 
realise,  without  seeing  it,  the  inimitable 
drolleries  of  "Master''  Garratt.  With  an 
aplomb,  a  sureness  of  touch,  a  perfection 
of  art,  he  enters  into  the  fun  of  the  situa- 
tion, never  exaggerating  or  striking  a 
false  note,  but  betraying  by  every 
expression  and  gesture  an  exact  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  expected  from  him 
and  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  his  part  in 
the  comedy. 

In  these  days  of  individualism  and  self- 
seeking,  when  that  man  gets  the  applause 
and  the  rewards  who  elbows  his  way 
through  the  crowd  with  the  indifference 
of  a  brute,  the  theatre  is  about  the 
only  place  where  the  tradition  of  unselfish 
action  survives,  and  where  a  public,  sur- 
feited with  greed,  can  salve  its  conscience 
by  becoming  rapturous  over  the  self- 
sacrificing  hero.  It  all  shows  what 
sentimental  humbugs  most  of  us  are — 
what  deep  welb  of  right  feeling  we 
really  possess,  though  we  only  draw  from 
them  in  the  dreamland  of  fiction.     An 


invariably  safe  card  for  the  dramatist  to 
play  is  the  good  fellow  who  unravels  all 
the  tangles  and  takes  nothing  for  himself 
— who,  for  example,  smoothes  the  love 
path  between  the  girl  he  adores  and  his 
best  friend  and  quietly  takes  a  back  seat 
himself.  There  lies  the  perennial  fascina- 
tion of  "  Brother  Officers  " — there  and  in 
certain  other  emotional  episodes,  which, 
in  comparison  with  real  life,  are  sadly 
theatrical.  But  it  is  paying  theatri- 
calism,  for,  as  I  have  said,  a  people  so 
adept  in  suppressing  their  emotions  as 
are  we,  must  have  a  safety  valve  for 
nature  somewhere  and  find  it  in  fiction 
and  the  stage.  As  drama  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  treat  Mr.  Leo  Trevor's  p.lay 
seriously.  It  is  so  manifestly  theatrical 
and  unreal  that  even  the  actors  seem  to 
go  through  their  parts  without  convic- 
tion. In  the  first  Act  Mr.  Bourchier 
himself  appears  not  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  whether  John  Hinds,  V.C.,  is  a  clown 
or  merely  a  rough  diamond.  His  trans- 
formation, between  Acts  I.  and  III.,  is 
something  astonishing.  Is  it  worth 
while,  one  must  ask,  to  so  violate 
consistency  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh  ?  At 
each  revival  of  "  Brother  Officers "  Mr. 
Bourchier  seems  tempted  to  exaggerate 
more  and  more  this  farcical  portrayal  of 
the  part.  He  extorts  a  laugh  at  the 
gaucheries  of  John  Hinds  and  then  expects 
us  to  suddenly  recast  our  view  into  sym- 
pathetic admiration  for  a  romantic  hero. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask.  The  last  Act  of 
"  Brother  OflScers "  is,  of  course,  the 
salvation  of  the  play,  and  there  would 
be  even  more  chance  for  it  if  the  **  ranker  " 
were  drawn  with  as  firm  a  hand  in  the 
earlier  scenes  and  made  consistent  from 
start  to  finish.  There  is  no  clowning 
here,  only  the  rough  crust  over  a  fine 
nature.  But  as  for  the  play,  its  last  Act 
is  as  theatrical  as  its  first,  melodramatic 
in  type  and  feature,  and  even  dangerously 
near  the  ridiculous  once  or  twice.  But 
Mr.  Bourchier  knows  his  public,  and,  with 
all  its  faults,  "Brother  Officers"  will 
caper  nimbly  to  good  houses  for  a  long 
enough  time,  because  it  is  romantic  and 
tickles  that  suppressed  admiration  in  us 
for  the  stout  heart  that  takes  its  physic 
without  snivelling. 
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IX. 

THAT  Pedro  had  been  able  toexchange 
his  horse  for  a  fresher  one  was  now 
evident,  for  the  animal  shot  forward 
at  the  highest  speed,  the  rider  lying 
almost  at  full  length  upon  his  back. 
The  vigilante,  probably  more  with  a 
view  of  testing  his  own  skill  than  from 
any  desire  o(  putting  a  speedy  end  to 
the  chase,  took  a  flying  shot  at  the  fugi- 
tive, but  his  aim  was  bad,  and  Pedro 
began  to  draw  away  from  us.  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  us  beyond  the  vigilante 
himself  put  his  animal  to  full  speed.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Ambrose  kept  beside  me.  Charley,  too, 
was  inclined,  as  he  said,  "to  give  the 
poor  devil  at  least  the  ghost  of  a  chance," 
and  as  for  the  others,  why,  he  was  one  of 
themselves,  and  they  had  noquarrel  with 
him.  So  Pedro  continued  to  gain,  and 
the  vigilante  continued  to  fire,  each 
failure  being  followed  by  such  a  volley 
of  curses  as  might  have  brought  down  a 
dozen  Christians.  What  Pedro's  shots 
could  not  do,  however,  the  little  hole  of 
an  armadillo  accomplished,  and  Pedro's 
horse  fell  forward  with  a  broken  leg,  the 
gaucho  himself  coming  under.  We  saw 
at  OQce  that  he  Was  injured.  He  made 
no  effort  to  rise  as  the  horse  tried  to  get 
to  its  feet. 

"Put  the  poor  animal  out  of  pain,"  cried 
Charley  to  the  vigilante,  but  the  truculent 


Gose  began  to  point  his  carbine  at  the 
fallen  man,  determined  this  time  to  make 
no  mistake.  Charley,  who  in  great 
emergencies  always  acted  on  impulse, 
knocked  the  vigilante  down  with  a  blow 
and  then  tired  two  shots  with  his  revolver 
into  the  horse's  brain. 

Gose  got  to  his  feet  in  a  rage,  and  it  was 
only  the  looks  of  determination  on  some 
of  our  faces  that  prevented  him  from 
seeking  a  speedy  vengeance.  He  soon  saw 
that  the  cross-breds  were  against  him, 
however,  and  once  more  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Pedro.  The  latter,  who  appeared 
to  be  recovering  from  a  swoon,  rose  into 
a  sitting  position  and  pointed  a  finger 
at  his  own  heart. 

"  Shoot  I  "  said  he,  as  if  giving  a  word 
of  command  to  a  regiment.  Gose  seemed 
as  much  inclined  to  kill  the  man  as  ever, 
but  he  looked  round  at  us  as  if  for 
instructions. 

"  We'll  have  no  cold-blooded  shooting 
here,"  cried  Charley.  Then  turning  to 
the  wanderer  he  went  on  : 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Pedro!  You  had 
far  belter  trust  yourself  to  the  law," 

"  Fire  I  "  cried  the  man  once  more,  still 
pointing  to  his  heart. 

"Well,  I'll  be " 

"But  I  am  going  to  die  in  any  case," 
persisted  Pedro ;  "  I'm  crushed  inside." 

"  Bad  luck  to  ye,  can't  ye  die  like  a 
Christian  then  ?  "  said  Ambrose  with  his 
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Irish  brogue.  "The  laste  ye  can  do  is 
to  say  yer  prayers." 

But  if  Pedro  had  any  prayers  to  say  he 
gave  them  no  vocal  utterance.  Once 
more  he  asked  that  he  might  be  killed, 
and  this  time  his  request  was  attended  to 
with  a  promptitude  for  which  none  of  us 
was  prepared.  One  of  the  peones, 
whether  through  kindness  or  hatred  I 
never  could  tell,  drove  a  cushillo  into  his 
heart.  Some  of  us,  at  least,  grew  rather 
sick  at  the  sight ;  but  Charley's  sensations 
found  vent  in  another  way.  The  peon 
was  coolly  wiping  his  knife  on  the  grass 
when  my  friend  gave  him  a  kick  that  caused 
him  to  drop  the  weapon  hurriedly  enough, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  cried  out  in 
pain.  Charley  put  his  heel  upon  the 
blade  and  broke  it  in  the  middle.  "  One 
murder  is  enough  for  one  knife,**  he  said, 
as  he  flung  the  pieces  away.  The  peon 
showed  some  signs  of  fight,  but  he  had  a 
healthy  fear  of  Charley's  revolver  no  less 
than  of  his  character,  and  in  the  end  he 
decided  to  let  matters  remain  as  they 
were,  at  least,  for  the  mom'^nt. 

The  only  task  remainmg  to  us  now 
was  to  bury  Pedro.  The  hunt  was  at  an 
end,  he  had  gone  to  his  account.  We 
found  a  soft  place  near  a  discarded 
vizcacha  warren  where,  with  our  knives 
and  our  hands,  we  were  able  to  dig  out  a 
hole  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  body. 
This  done  we  pressed  the  clay  over  it 
with  our  feet  and  piled  a  heap  of  stones 
on  the  top,  not  only  to  mark  the  spot,  but 
to  offer  some  kind  of  protection  against 
the  carnivorous  beasts  of  the  plains. 

On  the  whole,  Charley  Linton  and  I 
had  no  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  our  interference  with  poor  Tomaso's 
affairs.  As  a  result  of  our  action  two 
men  lay  dead ;  of  the  chara<  ters  in  the 
little  drama  of  three  only  the  woman, 
perhaps  the  most  worthless  of  all, 
remained. 

It  was  in  no  merrv  frame  of  mind 
that  we  started  on  the  return  journey. 
At  the  holicha  we  made  an  effort  to  rouse 
our  spirits  by  a  liberal  indulgence  in 
caHa,  but  the  effect  was  only  temporary. 
Every  now  and  again  we  broke  into  uncom- 
plimentary ejaculations,  each  against 
himself,  his  own  want  of  common  sense. 

On  getting  back  to  the  colony  the  first 


task  that  lay  before  us  was  to  place  the 
remains  of  poor  Tomaso  in  his  grave. 
This  we  did  with  far  more  ceremony  than 
had  characterised  the  other  interment. 
Mrs.  Tomaso  wished  to  play  the  part  of 
chief  mourner  with  very  red  eyes  and 
hysterical  sobs ;  but  though  her  repentance 
was  doubtless  sincere  enough,  public 
opinion  amongst  the  Irish  colonists  was 
so  strong  against  her  and  found  such  loud 
expression  that  she  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  neighbour's  house.  A 
day  or  two  later  she  went  away,  doubly 
widowed  as  some  cynic  remarked. 

And  here,  out  of  its  place,  I  must  bring 
on  a  love  story  of  another  kind,  which 
was  not,  however,  without  its  element  of 
tragedy. 

Amongst  the  colonists  was  a  certain 
Paddy  Doyle  hailing  from  some  obscure 
village  in  Tipperary.  He  lived  quite 
alone,  and  was  noted  as  being  the  best 
ploughman  and,  for  a  Gringo,  as 
foreigners  are  called,  the  best  manager  of 
horses  in  the  colony.  He  had  maNtered, 
too,  the  throwing  of  the  lazo  in  a  shorter 
time  than  any  other  of  the  colonists.  He 
was  ambitious,  too,  to  manage  the  bolas, 
and  1  often  saw  him  riding  at  two  stakes 
which  he  had  placed  in  the  ground  to 
reprebent  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal.  As 
far  as  reading  or  writing,  however,  were 
conct-rned  Paddy  was  a  mere  novice,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  come 
to  me  to  help  him  out  with  his  corre- 
spondence ;  without  expressions  like  "  as 
this  leaves  us  at  present"  and  *' thanks 
be  to  God  for  His  mercies  to  us  all" 
Paddy  did  not  think  any  letter  could  be 
complete.  On  one  occasion  when  I  called 
in  I  found  him  desperately  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  what  I  must  call  a 
love-letter  ;  he  was  cursing  at  the  pen  and 
the  ink  and  the  paper  in  Irish,  English  and 
Spanish,  with  an  occasional  "bad  luck" 
to  the  schoolmaster  that  taught  him  so 
badly.  I  still  preserve  that  letter  amongst 
my  memoranda,  and  cull  out  the  salient 
points  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

"  My  dear  Biddy,"  it  began,  "sure  'tis 
you're  the  grand  lady  intirely.  Doria 
brigida,  I'm  told,  and  sometimes  sefiora. 
Faith,  'tis  little  I  thought  when  I  followed 
ye  from  Tipperary  that  ye'd  be  so  soon 
forgettin'  th*  old  Tipperary  people  axwL 
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My  friend  gave  him  a  kick  that  o 
drop  the  weapon. 

th'  old  Tipperary  brogue.  The  curse  oT 
Crummel  on  yer  notions.  But  Biddy, 
dear,  sure  what  they  tell  me  can't  be 
true  at  all.  Jim  Brophy  tells  me  that 
you've  taken  it  into  yer  head  to  marry 
old  Lorenzo  of  the  three  willows  because 
he's  got  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses,  but 
faith  as  yer  know  very  well,  Biddy,  he's 
got  somethin'  else,  and  that  is  a  wife 
livin'  down  in  Bahia  Blaaca.  Now  Biddy, 
I  tell  ye  once  for  all  that  ye'll  have  to 
stop.  Ye  know  very  well  that  I  promised 
yer  mother  to  look  after  ye,  and  faith  I 
will,  even  if  I  have  to  put  a  knife  through 
Lorenzo's  old  heart,  as  I  hear  he  lias  put 
one  through  many  another's.  So  take 
wamin',  Biddy,  for  even  though  I  should 
swing  for  it  I'll  not  let  yc  bring  disgrace 
on  the  old  country  and  th'  old  people  at 
home.    Send  m^  word  that  ye'll  drop  all 


this  foolishness  an'  I'll  pray  for 
ye  as  long  as  I  live,  and  ye 
know,  Biddy,  darlin',  that  if 
ye  want  to  marry  thTe's  one 
that's  followed  ye  all  the  way 
to  this  God-forsaken  country, 
and  if  he  can't  give  ye  sheep 
and  cattle  he  can  give  ye 
what's  better,  the  labour  of 
his  hands  and  an  'onest  man's 
love.  So  good-bye,  Biddy,  till 
I  hear  from  ye, 

"Your  true  friend, 
"Patrick  Doyle." 
I  had  already  heard  of 
Bridget  Moran's  ambitions  to 
become  the  owneress  of  an 
estancia,  and  I  had  also  heard 
something  of  Doyle's  story. 
He  had  had  a  small  farm  in 
his  native  place  by  which  he 
had  lived  perfectly  contented 
until  Bridget  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  accompany  some 
neighbours  on  an  emigrant 
ship  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Paddy  had  been  in  love  with 
her  ever  since  she  put  on  long 
frocks,  but  her  head  was  full 
of  romantic  notions,"  and  noth- 
ing but  a  voyage  across  the 
im  to  seas  would  please  her,  so  Paddy 

sold  up  and  followed  her,  deter- 
mined at  any  rate  that  if  she 
would  not  marry  himself,  no 
harm  that  he  could  prevent  should 
come  to  her.  She  had  received  a  little 
more  education  than  had  fallen  to  his 
lot,  and  soon  after  our  arrival  in  the 
colony  she  went  as  a  kind  of  nursery 
governess  to  the  liouse  of  an  estan- 
ciero,  who  wished  his  children  to  learn 
English.  Here  she  was  treated  as  one 
of  the  family,  had  servants  to  wait  upon 
her,  until  her  head  became  so  com- 
pletely turned  that  she  did  all  she  could 
to  avoid  herold  neighbours.  Mostof  all 
she  tried  to  avoid  Paddy  Doyle,  whose 
sad  looks  were  always  a  reproach  to  such 
conscience  as  she  had  left.  It  was  whilst 
in  this  position  that  she  met  Lorenzo 
Gomez,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away,  and 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house.  He 
represented  himself  as  a  widower,  and 
soon  let  Brigida  know  that  he  was  in 
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search  of  a  wife.  The  constant  inter- 
course with  the  family  of  her  employers 
had  given  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  familiar  with  the  kind  of  Spanish 
in  vogue  on  the  continent,  so  that  she 
was  not  only  able  to  understand  Lorenzo's 
protestations  of  love,  but  also  to  give 
expression  to  her  own  feelings.  One  or 
two  of  the  neighbours,  when  they  heard 
of  her  proposed  marriage,  went  to  remon* 
strate  with  her,  but  she  absolutely  refused 
to  believe  anything  to  the  discredit  of  her 
lover.  Matters  were  at  this  stage  when 
Paddy  Doyle's  letter  was  delivered  to  her. 
She  took  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  but 
went  on  with  her  preparations  for  the 
wedding. 

Doyle  explained  the  whole  situation 
to  Charley  and  myself,  but  our  inter- 
ference on  a  previous  occasion  had  given 
us  such  a  lesson  that  all  the  advice  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  give  was  to  let 
Miss  Bridget  go  her  own  way,  but  this 
was  what  Paddy  Doyle  would  not  do. 
He  would  prevent  the  marriage  at  what- 
ever cost,  even  though  the  death  of  the 
bridegroom  might  be  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  that  end.  He  sent  him  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  any 
weapons  that  Lorenzo  might  choose. 
Truth  to  say  they  were  all  the  same  to 
Paddy,  for  except  an  odd  shot  at  a  crow 
he  had  never  used  fire-arms  in  his  life, 
and  as  for  the  revolver  and  the  knife  he 
knew  nothing  of  them,  as  far  at  least  as 
their  use  as  weapons  of  offence  were  con- 
cerned. On  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  fixed  for  the  marriage  Charley  and 
I  called  at  Paddy  Doyle's  house. 

There  was  no  one  in,  but  we  found  a 
horse  bridled  and  saddled  in  the  shadow 
of  a  hen-coop  which  a  short  time  before 
he  had  constructed.  This  led  us  to  think 
that  Paddy  had  gone  out  for  a  walk, 
though, as  he*was  much  addicted  to  riding, 
we  thought  this  a  very  unusual  proceed- 
ing. As  we  found  the  door  open  we 
went  in  to  wait  for  him  and  began  to 
pass  the  time  with  a  game  of  cards. 
More  than  two  hours  went  by,  and  we 
were  about  to  start  for  our  own  chacras 
when  Paddy  came  riding  up  at  a  mad 
pace.  His  face  and  hands  were  covered 
with  blood,  his  clothes  torn,  a  wild  look 
in  his  eyes«    At  first  he  did  not  seem  to 


see  us,   but  then  as  if  waking  from  a 
dream  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  a  fair  fight, "  he  said,  dashing 
some  water  over  his  face.  "  It  was  a  fair 
fight,  and  now  let  them  come  and  take 


me. 


ff 


Both  of  us  knew  well  enough  what  he 
meant,  though  we  had  some  hope  that 
he  had  not  proceeded  to  the  utmost 
extremity  in  carrying  out  his  threats 
against  Lorenzo. 

"  He's  not  dead,  is  he,  Paddy  ?  "  asked 
Charlie. 

"Dead?"  repeated  Doyle.  "Dead? 
Do  you  think  I'd  leave  him  alive?" 
After  he  had  washed  himself  and  changed 
into  another  suit  of  clothes  be  sat  down 
by  the  empty  fire  place  and  began  to 
smoke.  For  some  time  the  three  of  us 
remained  in  silence,  and  then  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  Linton  and  myself  that  we 
should  rouse  the  half  crazy  man  from  the 
sullen  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen 
and  urge  him  to  make  his  escape  with 
all  possible  speed.  That  at  first  he  had 
intended  to  do  this  was  evidenced,  we 
thought,  by  the  presence  of  the  saddled 
horse  outside,  the  very  fleetest  which 
Doyle  possessed.  Charlie,  who  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  conclusion  had  always  a  habit 
of  proceeding  to  put  it  in  force,  took 
Doyle  by  one  arm  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house,  I  helping  from  behind. 
After  some  difficulty  we  got  him  into  the 
saddle.  Once  mounted,  he  seemed  to 
come  to  himself  and  to  realise  the 
situation. 

"  Thank  you,  boys,"  he  said  rather 
hoarsely.     "It'll  be  better  to  get  away 

after  all." 

That  he  did  get  away  was  evidenced 
some  months  later  by  a  letter  in  his 
peculiar  handwriting  which  reached  us 
when  we  had  already  turned  our  backs 
upon  La  Viticola.  A  day  or  two  after 
Doyle's  escape  we  heard  the  particulars 
of  the  fight  between  him  and  Lorenzo. 
It  was  in  ever}'  sense  an  unfair  one,  for 
the  estanciero  had  not  onlv  armed  him- 
self  with  the  traditional  cuchillo  but  also 
carried  a  revolver  in  his  belt. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  effort  to  elude 
both  of  them  that  Dovle  found  the 
advantage  that  gave  him  the  victory. 

Lorenzo,  after  the  Gaucho  custom^  had 
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wrapped  the  poncho  round  his  left  arm, 
but  concealed  beneath  it  was  the  revolver. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  Lorenzo  was  not 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  weapon, 
but,  at  any  rate,  a  j>hot  flew  off  before  he 
had  quite  intended  it,  and  his  consterna- 
tion at  the  discovery  of  his  treachery  was 
so  great  that,  in  the  resulting  confusion, 
Paddy  Doyle  rushed  in  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  For  awhile  the  two 
fought,  side  by  side,  Doyle*s  left  hand 
grasping  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  whilst 
each  tried  to  use  the  knife  as  best  he 
might. 

In  the  end  the  Irishman's  greater 
strength  gave  him  the  victory,  and  he 
did  not  rise  to  his  feet  until  the  other 
was  a  lifeless  corpse.  But  all  this  was 
what  one  might  call  the  beerandskittles 
of  our  life  in  the  colony.  Whatever  other 
motives  may  have  lain  concealed  behind 
our  professed  intentions,  we  had  contracted 
to  work,  and  when  the  season  came  the 
work  had  to  begin.  Our  first  trouble 
was  to  train  horses  to  the  plough.  Now 
considering  that  most  of  the  animals 
placed  at  our  disposal  had  been  already 
broken  in  to  the  saddle  this  may  seem 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  But  such 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
quietest  riding  horse  often  turned  out 
to  be  the  most  intractable  when  put  to 
the  plough,  or  to  any  work  that  caused 
him  to  draw  from  the  collar.  Attach  a 
rope  or  a  chain  to  the  cinche  or  girth 
and  the  pampas  horse  will  strain  every 
sinew,  but  he  does  not  understand  the 
pressure  of  the  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
instead  of  going  forward  almost  invari- 
ably persists  in  going  backwards.  Some 
of  them  will  kick  the  plough  to  pieces, 
or  run  away  with  plough  and  man, 
becoming,  however  tame  in  other 
respects,  as  very  demons.  They  rear 
into  the  air,  wheel  round  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  one  has  to  be  careful 
lest  the  fore- feet  drop  down  on  him. 
In  the  end,  it  is  far  easier  to  train  the 
wild  horses  to  the  plough  than  the  tame 
veterans  of  the  saddle.  The  plan  I 
adopted  at  last  was  to  construct  a  kind 
of  sledge  which  at  first  required  only 
very  little  effort  to  draw,  but,  as  the 
horses  became  accustomed  to  the  collar, 
I  increased  the  weight  by  the  addition 


of  stones  until  in  the  end  they  came  to 
draw  myself.  I  found  it  excellent  amuse- 
ment trotting  through  the  soft  cushion 
of  grass  reclining  in  the  seat  like  a 
Russian  in  a  sledge. 

It  was  only  after  heavy  rains  that  one 
could  plough  at  all.  During  the  dry 
season  the  ground  was  almost  as  hard  as 
a  concrete  floor.  When,  however,  the 
earth  became  softened  with  rains  every 
advantage  had  to  be  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  often  enough  we  used  to 
plough  by  moonlight,  tiring  out  team 
after  team  of  horses. 

Then  when  the  young  wheat  came  up, 
we  were  plagued  by  the  armies  of  vizca- 
chas  that,  sallying  out  of  their  warrens 
by  night,  ate  up  every  green  thing  within 
a  certain  radius  of  their  dwellings.  We 
tried  numerous  devices  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests,  but  with  very  little  avail.  We 
covered  in  the  holes  in  the  daytime, 
pressed  down  the  earth  with  mallets,  but 
when  morning  came  we  found  them  in- 
variably open  once  more.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute fact  which  has  often  been  attested 
by  travellers,  and  which  I  have  seen  my- 
self, that  the  vizcachas  of  one  warren — I 
think  I  had  better  say  village — will  come 
to  break  open  the  closed  dwellings  of 
another.  A  machine  came  down  from 
Buenos  Ayres  which  enabled  us  to  pump 
volumes  of  nauseous  fumes  and  smoke 
into  the  warrens,  but  this  also  proved 
of  little  use.  The  plan  I  fixed  ^pon  in 
the  end  was  to  close  up  as  many  of  the 
warrens  as  I  could  manage  during  the 
day  and  keep  fires  burning  on  top  of 
them  during  the  night,  but  this  also  proved 
ineffective,  for  before  the  vizcachas  could 
be  starved  to  death  my  endurance,  or 
rather  patience,  had  worn  out. 

One  strange  peculiarity  of  these 
animals  is  that  anything  they  find  por- 
table within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  holes  they  carry  back  with  them  and 
leave  at  the  entrance.  On  one  occasion 
I  lost  a  book  on  which  1  had  set  some 
store.  I  started  out  to  look  for  it,  gallop- 
ing here,  there  and  everywhere,  but  was 
advised  by  one  of  the  f)eones  to  wait  until 
the  following  day  and  try  the  vizcacha 
warrens.  1  found  it  at  the  entrance  to 
the  very  first  one  1  visited.  Like  the  grey 
foxes  that  also  abound  in  this  region,  the 
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vizcachas  seem  to  be  able  to  live  without 
water.  In  another  respect  the  foxes 
proved  as  great  a  plague  as  the  vizcachas. 
They  used  to  make  nightly  raids  upon 
our  poultry,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
excavate  underneath  the  walls  of  the 
houses.  On  one  occasion  for  greater 
safely  I  had  put  a  hen  to  sit  in  a  comer 
of  my  own  house.  I  was  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  an  uproar  on 
the  part  of  the  fowl,  and  found  that  she 
had  been  disturbed  by  a  fox.  He  had 
made  a  hole  quite  close  to  the  nest,  but 
had  not  surceeded  in  seizing  the  hen.  1 
felt  pretty  confident,  however,  that  he 
would  return,  and  with  a  pitchfork  I 
Stood  waiting.  After  a  short  while  he 
pushed  his  head  through,  and  I  drove  the 
prongs  of  the  fork  right  into  his  neck. 

Our  greatest  enemy,  however,  was 
neither  the  foxes  nor  the  vizcachas,  but 
the  drought.  After  the  couple  of  storms 
to  which  I  have  already  made  reference 
rain  fell  only  on  a  single 
occasion  during  the  whole 
time  1  remained  in  tlie 
colony.  But  this  time  the 
downpour  continued  for  three 
days,  turning  the  hollow 
places  into  temporary  lakes. 
Myriads  of  wild  duck,  com- 
ing from  goodness  knows 
where,  swarmed  over  these 
waters,  and  Charley,  who 
had  borrowed  a  fowling 
piece,  shot  dozens  of  them. 
Unlike    the    partridges   and 

martinets     the     duck     were 

almost  as  wild  as  the  same 

species  at  home,  and  it  wa.s 

not  without  a  good  deal  of 

strategy  that  Charley  could 

get  within  gunshot  distance. 

The    plovers   seemed    to    be 

like  the  rodents  of  the  plains 

in  their  capacity  for  going 

without  water.     Throughout 

the  year    their    shrill    cries 

were  always  in  our  ears,  and 

in  the  spring  their  nests  were 

scattered    plentifully    about 

us.      For  pure  mischievous- 

ness  we  used  to  steal  their 

eggs  and  eat  them,  though 

we  often  did  not  know  what 


to  do  with  the  eggs  provided  by  our  own 
hens.  Both  Charley  and  myself  put  up 
houses  to  accommodate  those  latter,  but 
they  seem  to  have  a  fondness  for  laying 
and  hatching  in  out-of-the-way  places. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  truant  hen 
return  to  the  house  with  a  dozen  or  so 
of  chickens  behind  her. 

For  five  months  after  our  wheat  had 
been  put  down  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  and 
our  hopes  of  making  a  fortune  for  that 
year  at  least  were  extinguished.  When 
full  ripe  the  stalks  did  not  in  manycases 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  a  foot  and 
a  half,  whilst  the  grain  was  very  small. 
Could  we  have  any  certainty  that  the 
following  year  would  show  a  different 
result,  Charley  and  myself  would  have 
remained  in  La  Viticola,  for  we  enjoyed 
the  life  thoroughly,  but  unfortunately 
neither  of  us  could  afford  to  run  the  risk. 
We  had  then  to  make  a  move,  and  as 
Bahia  Jtlanca  was  the  nearest  town    we 


Paddy  c 


e  riding  up,  his  clothes  toyii,  and  t 
wild  look  in  his  eyes. 
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set  out  for  it,  Charley  to  work  as  a 
navvy  on  the  construction  of  a  new  rail- 
way, I  to  look  out  for  something  that 
came  more  within  my  limited  powers  of 
endurance.  I  took  up  my  lodgings  at  a 
wooden  posada  or  inn  near  the  port 
where  one  or  two  employes  of  the  rail- 
way were  staying  at  the  time.  My  bed 
was  in  a  kind  of  cubicle,  the  door  of 
which  opened  on  what  I  may  call  the 
street.  I  did  not  sleep  very  well  on  the 
first  night,  and  had  barely  closed  my  eyes 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  scratching  at 
the  door.  Then  I  heard  a  very  familiar 
whining,  and  knew  that  Pompo,  strange 
as  it  seemed,  had  followed  on  my  track. 
We  had  ridden  into  the  town  on  horse- 
back, intending  to  return  later  on  for  our 
belongings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
our  faithful  dog  with  us,  but  Pompo  did 
not  know  this ;  he  evidently  grew 
impatient  of  our  long  absence  and  had 
followed  our  course  over  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles. 

And  'here  I  would  break  in  upon  the 
main  current  of  my  narrative  to  tell  of 
a  strange  coincidence  which  has  some 
connection  with  that  same  dog.  When 
I  was  leaving  Bahia  Blanca,  I  gave  him 
to  a  Scotch  friend  with  whom  I  had  had 
many  discussions  on  politics  and  other 
subjects  of  an  evening.  My  friend  had 
not  written  home  for  many  years.  He 
kept  putting  off  that  duty  from  day  to 
day,  and  every  now  and  again  he  would 
break  off  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  argument 
to  declare  his  unalterable  determination 
to  write  on  the  morrow.  But  he  did  not 
write.  A  couple  of  years  later  fate  carried 
me  to  Dundee,  and  requiring  the  heels  of 
my  boots  straightened,  I  went  into  a  shop. 

"These  boots  were  not  made  in  this 
country  ?  "  said  the  shoemaker. 

**  No,  they  were  made  in  South 
America,"  I  answered. 

"Ah,  I  had  a  son  living  out  there 
once,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  I  suppose 
'  he  must  be  dead  for  years." 

"  In  which  part  was  he  living  ?  " 

"  Bahia  Blanca,"  he  answered. 

"  His  name  ?  " 

«  Mac " 

"  Was  it  Jack  Mac  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,  yes;  do  you  know  anything 
about  him  ?  " 


I  was  able  to  assure  him  that  his  son 
was  in  excellent  health,  or  had  been  a 
comparatively  short  time  before,  because 
he  was  the  very  man  to  whom  I  gave 
my  faithful  dog,  Pompo. 

But  to  return.  Next  morning  I  went  in 
to  breakfast  at  the  posada  and  met  at 
table  a  young  engineer  belonging  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  terminus  of  which 
was  at  Bahia  Blanca,  or  rather  at  the  new 
station  called  El  Puerto.  I  told  him  a 
little  of  my  history,  mentioning  inci- 
dentally that  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
somethmg  to  do.  A  certain  amount  of 
luck  has  always  followed  me  in  these 
crises,  and  this  was  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Only  the  day  before  the 
man  filling  the  "  easiest  job "  in  Bahia 
Blanca  had  fallen  ill,  and  my  new  acquain- 
tance at  once  secured  me  the  place.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  easy  job,  for  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  write  down  the  height 
of  the  tide  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
This  was  worked  on  a  pole  rising  out  of 
the  sea  against  the  steps  of  the  pier. 
The  railway  company  who  had  acquired 
the  post  wanted  a  table  of  the  tides 
over  a  series  of  years  as  a  guide  for 
mariners  all  the  world  over.  Whilst 
engaged  in  this  very  simple  occupation, 
I  was  able  to  fish  to  my  heart's  content, 
and  to  study  Spanish  by  reading  Spanish 
romances.  The  number  of  fish  I  caught 
was  something  almost  incredible,  but 
except  dog-fish  and  a  young  shark  or  two 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  species  not  known 
in  Great  Britain.  The  fish  that  abounded 
most  was  a  handsome  yellow  creature 
called  a  corvina,  and  of  these  I  sometimes 
caught  as  many  as  thirteen  a  day,  varying 
in  weight  from  two  to  eight  or  nine 
pounds.  The  dog  Pompo  was  always  by 
my  side  and  insisted  on  taking  his  share 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  lives  of  the 
fishes  as  I  drew  them  on  to  the  pier. 
Pompo  until  his  arrival  in  Bahia  Blanca 
had  never  seen  the  sea  and  up  to  the  last 
I  do  not  think  he  quite  understood  it.  On 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  followed 
me  to  the  mole  he  walked  slowly  down 
the  steps,  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth  and  without  the  least  suspicion 
began  to  lap  the  water.  He  did  not 
swallow  any  of  it,  however,  but  turned 
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his  head  on  one  side  as  if  to  ask,  **  what 
the  dickens  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

After  some  contemplation  he  tried  it 
again,  but  finding  it  equally  disagreeable 
as  before,  he  gave  a  little  bark  of  annoy- 
ance, and  ascended  the  steps.  But  even 
yet  he  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  for  once  more  he  went  down, 
only,  however,  to  be  equally  disgusted. 

But  Pompo  found  another  trouble  in 
Bahia  Blanca.  He  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  colony  to  guard  the  fowl  by  driving 
away  the  vultures  which  continually 
assailed  them  during  the  day,  and  now 
he  took  the  seagulls,  which  floated  around 
the  pier,  as  being  the  same  birds  of  prey. 
Though  he  had  no  chickens  to  guard,  he 
still  continued  to  think  it  his  duty  to 
prevent  the  too  near  approach  of  big 
birds  of  any  kind,  and  from  morning  till 
night  he  kept  himself  terribly  busy  in 
this  fruitless  task. 

On  the  whole  I  found  this  occupation 
an  ideal  one.  It  did  not  in  itself  call 
for  much  energy,  but  if  ever  I  wanted 
exercise  I  had  nothmg  to  do  but  fling 
myself  into  the  sea,  clothes  and  all,  and  ^ 
afterwards  hang  myself  out  to  dry  on 
the  pier.  The  sun  was  very  hot  at  this 
period,  and  I  indulged  in  this  amuse- 
ment at  least  half-a-dozen  times  a  day. 
On  two  occasions  I  had  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  because  of  sharks,  but  as  a  rule 
these  creatures,  except  the  very  small 
ones,  kept  clear  of  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca.  How  long  I  should  have  con- 
tinued in  this  occupation  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  dare  not  guess.  Unfortunately  the 
man  whose  place  I  had  taken  most 
unreasonably  recovered  from  his  illness, 
and  I  had  to  look  out  for  something  else. 
I  could  have  got  another  post  on  the 
railway,  I  believe,  at  any  rate  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week  or  so,  but  a  new  project 
had,  in  the  meantime,  entered  my  head. 

Bahia  Blanca,  at  that  time,  contained 
two  daily  newspapers  both  printed  in 
Spanish,  and  as  the  English  population 
there  was  rapidly  on  the  increase  it  struck 
me  that  a  bi-lingual  daily  might  be  able 
to  make  a  show.  In  thinking  this  theory 
out  I  put  myself  down,  of  course,  as  the 
English  editor.      On  the  day  that   my 


employment  at  the  pier  came  to  an  end 
I  went  to  interview  Don  Robert  Payr6, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  La  Tribuna,  and 
explained  my  idea.  Almost  to  my  sur- 
prise he  fell  in  with  it  at  once,  and  the 
next  day  I  was  in  harness  once  more. 
The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  go 
round  amongst  the  tradesmen  and  induce 
them  to  put  English  advertisements  into 
the  page  which  in  future  was  to  be  under 
my  charge.  In  about  a  week  all  was 
ready,  and  the  fourth  page  of  La  Tri- 
buna,  with  my  own  name  at  the  top  as 
editor,  came  out.  It  was  received  fairly 
well,  but  the  reader  must  not  suppose 
that  we  were  able  to  boast  then  of  the 
larg^est  circulation  in  the  world.  This 
will  be  understood  when  I  say  that  the 
machine  which  printed  "  La  Tribuna  " 
was  turned  by  hand.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with  was 
that  none  of  the  compositors  understood 
more  Engflish  than  is  comprehended  by 
certain  nautical  expressions,  which  all 
Englishmen  as  well  as  sailors  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  saying  much  oftener 
than  their  prayers. 

This,  however,  did  not  help  the  comps. 
to  set  up  my  copy  correctly,  and,  were  it 
not  for  an  mtelligent  Italian  who  seemed 
to  recognise  the  right  words  by  instinct, 
my  scheme  would  have  been  a  failure 
from  the  first.  On  one  occasion  the 
gentleman  in  question  forgot  himself  so 
far  as  to  get  drunk,  and  the  proofs  I 
received  from  his  companions  were  of 
such  a  terrible  character  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  corrections.  AH 
I  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  case  myself 
and  set  up  a  few  lines  in  which  1  explained 
my  difficulty,  without,  however,  com- 
promising the  Italian.  I  let  the  matter 
go,  uncorrected  as  it  was,  as  a  typo- 
graphical curiosity.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right  every  second  word  was 
printed  incorrectly,  while  some  could  not 
be  recognised  as  words  at  all,  even  by  a 
professor  of  philology. 

Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  number  occurred  in  Bahia  Blanca  an 
event  of  a  most  exciting  character,  but 
I  am  forced  to  leave  the  particulars  to  be 
told  in  the  next  chapter. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Incident 


By  T.  O.  WYN. 


was  a  man  of  repule, 
aistcoat,  and  smoked 


SIR  PETTI FER  JIGG 
He  wore  a  white  w 
a  cheroot, 
A  Bencher  who  never  had  failed  in  a  suit, 
And    whose   wits   were   amazingly   bright   and 
acute, 

Who  conducted  all  cases  with  skill. 
Now  my  Lady  Mosell  was  a  widow  from  Leeds, 
With   appearance    divine,  all    arrayed    in    her 

weeds. 
When    reclining    in    Court    as   a    Plaintiff    ami 

heeds 
To    Sir    Pettifer    Jigg,    who    on    her    account 
pleads 

Pome  technical  point  on  a  Will. 


Now  his  Lordship  decides  that  the  landed  estate, 
And  the  personal  wealth  are  my  lady's,  and  great 
Aie  the  same— but  bemoaning  the  fate 
Of  her  lately  lamented,  she  faints,  and  her  weight 
Finds  support  in  the  arms  of  her  pleader. 

He  restores  her  to  life  by  a  fan  to  her  face. 
And  to  comfort  her  woes  just  alludes 

to  her  case. 
Dispersing  her  tears  with  a  little  em- 
brace. 
And  accedes  to  her  hint  that  he'll  stand 
in  the  place 
Of  him  who  no  longer  can  feed  her, 

~         again   in   a   suit   he   has  met  a 

For  his  wedding  was  duly  described  in 

the  press. 
With  a  lengthy  account   of   his  bride 
and  her  dress, 
And  a  perfect  report  of  the  parson's  address. 

But  when  from  the  church  they  were  riding. 
She  said  with  a  simper,  "  I  have  thee  endowed 
With  my  worldly  bflongings,  and  darling,  you  vowed. 
To  slick  to  your  wifey  through  sunshine  and  cloud, 
When  I'm  young  and  I'm  sweet,  when  I'm  aged  and  bowed; 
There's  a  little  surprise  I've  been  hiding. 
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"I've  a  pretty  Jemina,  and  bandy-legged  Dick, 
And  Jessie,  and  Bessie,  and  Hughie,  and  Vic ; 
Two  dear  little  twins  who  are  usually  sick, 
And   seven   more  cherubs  who'll   be   ready  and 

quick. 

To  give  you  a  welcoming  hearty. 
"Good    Lord!"   and    he   fell;    but   by  suitable 

thumps, 
He  awoke  to  be  covered  by  kisses  and  bumps, 
From  the  dears  who  adhered  to  their  father  in 

clumps  ; 
They   had    chronic   dispepsy,   and   measles  and 

mumps, 

A  merry  and  mischievous  party  ! 

They    have    lungs,  they    have    tongues,   they    can 

bellow  with  pain. 
Of  lack  of  attention  he  ne'er  can  complain, 
For  wherever  he  goes  by  a  highway  or  lane, 
To  tl:e  "House,"  to  the  "Courts."  there  follows 

Of  jam-besmeared  innocent  faces. 
There  is  pretty  Jemina,  and  bandy-legged  Dick, 
And  Jessie  and  Bessie,  and  Hugie  and  Vic, 
The  dear  little  twins  who  are  usuallv  sick. 
And  seven  more  cherubs,  like  leerhes  who  slick 

To  their  father,  wherever  the  place  is. 


If  e'er  you  ihiiik  of  married  life 
(No  moral  could  be  plainer). 

First  learn  the  facts  about  your 
But  if  you  must  retain  her ; 


[.et  all  arrangements  subject  be 
To  this  condition  vital    - 

That  all  encumbrances  are  cleared 
Heforehand,  oft  t.Kt  vVO*. 


\R.  MARTIN 
WINTER 
had  no  near 
relatives,  or  said  he 
hadn't.  ■  He  was  a  big  man  in  many 
respects:  big  in  body, big  in  fortunp.and 
he  had  a  decidedly  big  opinion  of  himself. 
He  was,  besides,  a  very  important  person 
at  the  chapel  on  Paradise  Mount,  half  the 
income  of  which  was  derived  from  his 
bounty,  as  a  good  portion  of  the  wor- 
shippers lived  in  his  houses.  If  one  were 
to  judge  by  his  words  alone,  and  could 
not  detect  the  complacent  self-assurance 
of  righteousness  that  lay  beneath  them, 
he  would  be  taken  for  a  very  humble- 
minded  creature,  but  though  he  succeeded 
in  deceiving  many,  there  were  others  who 
knew  him  exactly  as  he  was,  a  hard, 
intolerant  bigot.  Rut  Mr.  Winter's  bigotry 
was  not  of  the  orthodox  kind  ;  he  spoke 
well  of  the  Bible,  indeed,  but  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  book  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  views  entertained  by  any  considerable 
body  of  Christians,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  By  means  of  money  and  a 
Strong  will,  he  had  managed  to  establish 
a  new  kind  of  religion  on  Paradise  Mount, 
and  the  prophet  of  that  religion  was  Mr. 
Martin  Winter  himself.  There  had  been 
many  changes  of  parsons  at  the  chapel. 
Some  were  very  thick-headed  and  could 
not  see  the  gospel  as  Mr.  Winter  inter- 
preted it,  and  the  patron  was,  of  course, 
too  conscientious  a  man  to  pay  for  any 
teaching  of  which  he  disapproved.  So 
the  parsons,  one  after  the  other,  had  to 
go,  until  in  the  end  there  came  a  roan 
who  found  the  inspiration  for  all  his 
theology  in  the  expression  of  Martin 
Winter's     face.       The     Reverend     John 


idence  of  his  name 
might  suggest,  was  in  almost  every 
respect  the  opposite  of  his  theological 
mentor.  He  was  thin,  short,  timid,  but 
with  an  ambitious  forehead  and  deep-set 
hazel  eyes  that  one  knew  at  a  glance 
could  see  very  far  indeed.  At  any  rate, 
those  eyes  were  able  to  read  Martin 
Winter's  thoughts,  as  the  boys  in  the 
"  Deserted  Village  "  were  able  to  read  the 
day's  disa-ters  in  the  morning  face  of  the 
schoolmaster.  The  central  doctrine  at 
Paradise  Mount,  round  which  all  other 
beliefs  converged,  was  that  to  go  to  a 
theatre  was  to  go  to  hell.  Some  of  the 
previous  ministers  had  not  been  able  to 
see  this  quite  clearly  enough,  but  Mr. 
Summer  saw  it  through  magnifying 
glasses,  and  no  matter  from  what  text 
he  started  out  on  his  sermon,  before  the 
end  he  always  managed  to  consign  to 
eternal  perdition  all  those  whose  habit 
it  was  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  life  on 
the  stage  of  a  theatre. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Winter  had  no 
near  relative  ;  but  he  had  living  in  the 
same  house  with  him  a  young  man  who 
would,  it  was  believed,  in  the  course  of 
time  inherit  most  of  his  property.  Some 
twelve  years  before  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Summers  to  Paradise  Mount,  Martin 
Winter  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of 
a  rescue  from  drowning  made  by  a  lad  of 
nine.  The  name  of  the  young  hero  was 
Charles  Winter,  and  as  the  result  of  some 
enquiries  Martin  was  able  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lad  was  a  distant 
connection  of  his  own.  As  it  happened 
at  this  time,  the  parsons  and  some  of  the 
princiiial  n:embers  of  the  congregation  at 
Paradise  Mount  were  showing  many  signs 
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of  revolt,  and  it  occurred  to  the  indignant 
autocrat  that  to  bring  an  heir  into  his 
house  might  help  to  explain  to  them  that 
thev  were  endangering  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion by  their  attitude.  It  was  half 
understood  that  at  his  death  Mr.  Winter 
would  amply  endow  the  chapel,  and 
although  at  no  time  did  he  either  contra- 
dict or  affirm  this,  he  thought  that  the 
presence  in  his  house  of  a  youth  bearing 
his  own  name  would  be  a  sufficient  inti- 
mation that  he  h^d  more  ways  than  one 
of  leaving  his  money.  So  Charles  Winter 
was  taken  from  the  Board  School,  where 
he  was  learning  many  u«?eful  things,  and 
placed  in  an  establishment  where,  for  a 
time  at  lea^^t,  he  l**  ^med  very  little  except 
to  correct  his  accent,  and  to  fight  because 
the  process  of  correction  did  not  proceed 
fast  enough. 

A«:  may  be  supposed  the  man  who  con- 
trolled a  whole  congregation,  including 
the  minister,  did  not  allow  too  much 
liberty  to  the  young  man  h**  had  taken 
into  favour.     But,  for  all  that,  the  two 

got   on   very   well   until well,   until 

Charles  broke  the  first  of  the  new  com- 
mandments in  force  at  Paradise  Mount. 
He  was  then  twenty-two,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  everyone  except  his  patron 
was  well  able  totak'careof  himself,  and 
as  much  entitled  as  anyone  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  immorality 
or  otherwise  o*"  goin^j  to  see  a  play. 

Charles  had  two  re;<sons,  each  a  very 
potent  one,  for  breaking  his  uncle's  rule 
(Mr  Winter  ha  •  ordained  that  the  young 
man  should  call  him  uncle),  but  he  knew 
that  neither  would  count  very  much  at 
Mount  Paradise.  He  had  a  very  fine 
tenor  voice  which  he  exercised  in  sacred 
music  on  Sunday  at  the  chapel ;  on  week- 
days, in  his  own  room,  or  at  the  house  of 
some  fr  end,  he  might  be  heard  to  greater 
advantage,  positively  revelling  in  Wagner. 

One  day,  as  he  was  looking  through 
some  songs  at  the  principal  music  shop 
in  the  town,  a  young  girl  came  in.  He 
would  not  have  seen  her  at  all,  perhaps, 
had  not  the  attendant  run  away  from  him 
to  serve  her.  Then  he  looked,  and  of  a 
sudden  his  eyes  grew  dim.  Something 
had  hap  ened  to  him  ;  what  it  was  he 
coulJ  not  quite  tell.  Hitherto  he  had 
taken  very  little  notice  of  girls.    He  had 


no  ill-feeling  against  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
all  nice ;  how  much  nicer  one  might  be 
than  another  was  a  question  that  did  not 
trouble  him  at  all.  But  now  everything 
was  different.  He  could  not  tell  how  it 
was  so  ;  he  had  seen  eyes  as  blue  as  hers, 
complexions  as  delicate,  hair  as  golden, 
forms  as  graceful,  but  never  before  had 
any  of  these  attributes,  or  a  combination 
of  the  whole,  taken  the  least  effect  upon 
him.  It  was  something  in  the  expression, 
perhaps.  At  any  rate  the  difference  in 
himself  was  very  great ;  he  felt  a  curious, 
half -dreaming,  sensa'ion  at  his  heart ;  his 
nerves  thrilled  with  an  unaccountable 
yearning ;  he  felt  rather  dizzy  about  the 
head,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  tears 
in  his  eyes.  Nor  did  the  illusion  diminish 
when  she  spoke.  Never  had  he  heard 
such  a  melodious  voice  ;  there  was  music 
in  every  syllable,  each  completed  sentence 
was  a  svmphony.  Their  eyes  met  as  she 
was  leaving  the  shop,  and  she  seemed  to 
give  a  little  start ;  ber  pretty  lips  half- 
opened,  as  if  in  surprise,  or  with  an 
impulse  to  speak ;  he  even  thought  she 
turned  pale,  but  he  was  so  confuted 
himself  that  he  could  not  be  sure. 

*'  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  asked 
the  shoi>manager.  "  That  is  Miss  Margaret 
Bellew  of  the  Opera ;  she  is  singing  in 
Tannhauser  to-night." 

"  Singing  in  Tannhaiiser  to-night  I  " 
repeated  Charles  Winter  to  himself  as 
he  walked  away.  He  had  never  seen  the 
opera  played,  never  been  to  a  theatre,  in 
fact,  but  he  knew  every  bar  of  the  music, 
and  a  great  longing  to  witness  an  opera 
came  over  him.  It  was  not  altogether 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Margaret  Bellew 
again  ;  he  knew  now  that  the  desire  had 
always  been  with  him,  only,  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  his  uncle,  he  had  man- 
aged to  put  all  thoughts  of  the  theatre 
out  of  his  mind.  He  tried  to  do  the 
same  once  more,  but  he  knew  it  was 
impossible.  Yes,  even  though  this  girl 
who  had  so  suddenly  broken  in  upon  the 
reserve  of  his  character — an  acquired 
rather  than  a  natural  reserve — were  never 
to  appear  in  a  theatre  again,  the  desire 
to  see  and  hear  Tannhaiiser  had  become 
irresistible.  .  It  might  be  a  temptation 
of  the  devil,  of  course,  but  he  put  the 
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thought  away  from  him.  To  associate 
Margaret  Bellew  with  anything  that 
was  not  itself  good  and  pure  would  be 
to  root  out  this  strange  poetic  glamour 
that  had  so  suddenly  permeated  his  whole 
being,  that  was,  he  felt  sure,  only  a 
manifestation  of  what  his  real  nature 
was.  Everything  seemed  hazy  about  him 
now ;  compared  with  what  his  feelings 
were  a  short  hour  before,  he  felt  as  one 
in  a  dream,  only  it  was  in  the  dream  that 
he  was  really  awake  ;  the  rest  of  his  life 
had  only  been  a  lethargy. 

So  he  went  to  the  opera,  and  entered 
so  much  into  the  spirit  of  the  performance 
that  he  forgot  everything  else ;  or  if  he 
did  remember,  now  and  again,  it  was  not 
with  any  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of 
his  action.  Rather  was  he  ready  to 
defy  his  uncle  and  the  whole  of  Mount 
Paradise,  even  to  get  up  in  the  chapel 
and  denounce  as  a  damnable  heresy  the 
doctrine  that  had  hitherto  kept  him 
from  enjoying  one  of  the  greatest  delights 
of  existence. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  he 
was  accosted  by  a  friend,  an  amateur 
musician  of  considerable  note. 

"Hello,  Winter!  Que  diable!  What 
would  the  Mount  say  if  it  saw  you 
here  ?  "  said  Harold  Davies. 

"  Let  the  Mount  go  to  Purgatory," 
answered  Charles,  "  Til  be  here  again 
to-morrow  night." 

"  Bravo  I  By  Jove  !  I  didn't  think  you 
had  half  so  much  •  grit.  But  come 
along,  I've  got  to  see  one  or  two  of  the 
artistes  behind  the  scenes,  and  the  sight 
will  be  new  to  you." 

"  Do  you  know  them  ?  "  asked  Charlie, 
in  some  awe. 

"  Know  them  ?  Of  course,  every  one  of 
them ;  so  will  you,  if  you  like." 

Ten  minutes  later,  and  Charles  Winter 
was  talking  to  the  girl  who,  in  one 
moment,  had  changed  the  whole  current 
of  his  thoughts.  How  it  was,  he  could 
scarcely  say,  but  he  knew  he  was  talking 
well,  that  as  he  recounted  his  sensations 
on  witnessing  a  performance  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  even  eloquent.  Margaret 
listened  to  him  with  the  most  rapt  atten- 
tion, only  changing  countenance  now  and 
again  when  his  praises  of  herself  grew 
into  enthusiasm. 


Though  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
house  Mr.  Martin  Winter  was  no  teeto- 
taller, he  had  imposed  total  abstinence 
on  his  so-called  nephew,  and  up  to  the 
present  the  young  man  had  never  tasted 
intoxicating  drink.  To-night  he  felt  and 
thought  like  one  who  had  drunk  deeply 
for  the  first  time  of  wine,  the  idealised 
wine  of  Keats — 

*•  That  hath  been  cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep 

delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green,  dance 

and  Provencal  song  and  sunburnt  mirth." 

During  the  next  few  days  he  managed 
to  meet  Margaret  Bellew  half-a-dozen 
times,  but  the  eloquence  which  had 
served  him  in  the  green  room  entirely 
deserted  him  in  the  street.  Still  he 
managed  to  let  her  know  what  was  in 
his  mind ;  if  he  only  knew  it,  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  in  keeping  his 
love  a  secret.  Margaret  was  yet  a  very 
young  girl,  but  she  had  seen  enough  of 
the  world  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
signs  on  Charles  Winter's  face,  and.  even 
had  she  been  many  times  more  ingenuous, 
she  could  have  interpreted  his  heart  by 
the  beating  of  her  own. 

As  the  two  were  walking  across  the 
market  place,  they  met  Mr.  Summer,  the 
pastor  of  the  Mount,  face  to  face.  The 
good  man  was  so  shocked  that,  whilst 
nodding  to  his  parishioner,  he  forgot  to 
raise  his  hat  to  the  lady. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached 
a  terrible  sermon  against  the  stage, 
characterising  the  women  who  adopted 
that  profession  in  languaeje  which,  though 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  could 
scarcely  be  considered  polite  in  ordinary 
society.  Charles  Winter  writhed  under 
the  lashes,  but  in  the  end  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer, 

"  All  lies,  lies,  vile  calumnies! "  he  cried, 
getting  up  from  his  seat  and  leaving  the 
church.  He  took  all  Mr.  Summer's 
vituperation  as  being  directed  against 
Margaret  Bellew  and  so  enraged  was  he, 
so  little  coitent  with  the  protest  he  had 
made  in  the  chapel,  that  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  resort  to  a  horsewhipping. 
After  a  wh  le,  however,  he  cooled  down 
and  walked  slowly  home.  He  knew  that 
a  crisis  in  his  life  had  come,  a  second 
crisis  witliin  a  week.     He  had  lost  his 
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heart,  almost  beTore 
he  knew  he  had  a 
heart  to  lose,  and  he 
preatly  feared  he  was 
Roine  to  lose  his 
home  and  his  worldly 
prospects.  On  his 
return  from  service 
Mr.  Martin  Winter 
went  at  once  to  his 
own  sitting  -  room, 
and  after  he  had 
partaken  of  a  liberal 
measure  of  someihing 
out  of  a  black  bottle, 
he  rang  the  bell  for 
Mr.  Charles.  In  a 
moment  that  young 
man  came  in,  looking 
defiant  no  longpt. 
He  remembered  all 
be  owed  to  the  man 
he  had  for  many 
years  called  uncle, 
and  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  both  grati- 
tude and  duty  de- 
manded a  plentiful 
store  of  paience  on 
his  part.  Mr.  Winter 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  a  hard  voice- 
Charles  obeyed 
silently. 

"  You  know  why  I 
have  sent  for  jou?  " 
asked  the  old  man. 
holding  out  both  hai 
deliver  a  s^ermon. 

"  1  can  guess,  sir," 
without  looking  up. 

"You  have  not  forgotten,  I  hope,  that 
I  raised  you  out  of  the  gutter,  that  were 
it  not  for  me  you  would  now  be  laying 
bricks  or  digging  potatoes?  It  cannot 
have  escaped  your  memory  that  1  have 
given  yon  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man, treated  ym  as  it  you  were  my  own 
son,  showered  benefits  in  shoals  upon 
you?" 

"No,  sir.  I  have  forgotten  nothing," 
answered  Charles  humbly. 

"  Did  you  remember  it  to-day  when 
you  disgraced  me  before  the  whole  con- 


answered  Charles, 


gregation?  Did  you  remember  it  the 
other  day  when  you  disgraced  me  still 
more  by  parading  th"  public  streets  with 
a  flaunting  Jezebel  on  your  arm  ?  " 

Cliailes  slaricd  upas  if  he  had  received 
a  thrust  from  a  dagger. 

"Not  even  from  you,  sir,  will  I  listen 
to  another  word  against  the  youny  lady 
in  question.  I  had  to  listen  to  enough 
a  while  ago,  God  knows,  but  I  cannot 
alter  my  naluie,and  to  sit  still  whilst  a 
contemptible  hypocrile  like  Summer 
was  spitiing  out  his  vi'e  slanders  against 
a  girl  who  has  more  virtue  and  honour, 
aye,  and  more  of  the  grace  of  God 
stamped  on  her  pure  forehead  than  the 
whole  of  the  congregation  of   Paradise 
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Mount  could  muster  amongst  them,  was 
more  than  I  was  able  to  stand/** 

"  Have  you  done,  sir,  have  you  done  ? " 
cried  the  old  man  in  a  violent  rage ; 
"You  had  better  have  done,  or — but 
listen— I  give  you  one  chance.  If  you 
promise  me  now  never  to  go  into  a  theatre 
again — for  I  have  heard  about  your 
visits — ^never  to  speak  to  anyone  con- 
nected with  that  cursed  trade,  and  if, 
moreover,  you  go  down  on  your  knees  at 
the  evening  service  and  ask  pardon  of 
Mr.  Summer  and  all  the  worshippers, 
f  ings  may  remain  between  us  pretty 
much  as  they  were,  if  not ** 

"Never,  never,  never,"  said  Charles 
defiantly. 

"  Then  you  leave  this  house  at  once — 
to-day,  even  though  it  be  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  another  penny  of  my  money  will 
you  ever  see.  You  have  no  need  to  pack 
up,  for  you  have  nothing  of  your  own, 
not  even  the  clothes  on  your  back,  and 
you  shall  leave  my  house  as  bare  as  you 
came  into  it." 

"  Very  well,  sir — these  also  belong  to 
you." 

As  he  spoke  Charles  emptied  his 
pockets  on  the  table.  There  was  a 
watch,  some  silver,  a  pocket  knife,  and  a 
few  odds  and  ends  of  the  kind.  He  was 
turning  away  when  he  remembered  a 
scarf  pin  Mr.  Winter  had  given  him  on 
his  twenty- first  birthday.  This  he  took 
out  and  placed  with  the  rest. 

Then  he  passed  into  the  street. 

II. 

ON  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Summer's 
sermon  drew  tears  from  many 
eyes,  and  even  Mr.  Winter,  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  had  to 
cover  his  own  orbs  with  a  capacious 
handkerchief.  He  was,  or  at  any  rate 
appeared  to  be,  deeply  affected.  The 
pastor's  description  of  that  good  and 
just  man  who,  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
had  thrown  aside  natural  affection,  had 
resigned  himself  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  loneliness,  sooner  than  depart 
even  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  narrow 
path  of  righteousness,  was  considered  by 
all  as  most  eloquent.  That  Mr.  Winter 
would   now   leave    his    money    to    the 


chapel  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
certain,  and  it  was  regarded  as  very 
significant  that  he  and  Mr.  Jervis,  the 
lawyer,  walked  away  from  Paradise 
Mount  together.  What  Mr.  Winter's 
intentions  were  at  the  time  we  are 
imable  to  say,  but  he  remarked  to  the 
lawyer  in  the  course  of  their  conversation 
that  he  felt  as  young  as  ever  he  had  felt 
in  his  life,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  live  for  another 
quarter  of  a  century.  After  all,  he  was 
only  fifty-five,  and  though  his  father  had 
passed  away  rather  young,  there  was  one 
of  his  ancestors  who  had  lived  to  be 
over  ninety.  Mr.  Winter,  in  fact,  was  in 
good  spirits.  The  adulation  he  had  just 
received  was  very  grateful  to  his  spirit, 
and  though  he  certainly  had  begun  to 
feel  the  loss  of  his  relative,  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  young  fool  would, 
before  long,  be  stealing  in  by  the  back 
door. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  lawyer  left 
him  Martin  Winter,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  thought,  came  to  a  dead  stop  in 
his  walk. 

"  November  20th-;— it  is  to-day,"  he 
exclaimed,  a  hand  pressed  against  his 
forehead.  "Twenty  years  ago  to-day," 
he  went  on,  "  and  that  letter  has  to  be 
opened  at  last !  " 

All  the  jauntiness  had  now  gone  out 
of  his  gait,  and  it  was  with  bent  head^ 
that  he  entered  the  house.  He  remem- 
bered what  a  rage  he  had  been  in  on  the 
previous  Sunday ;  how  deeply  Charles's 
conduct  had  wounded  him,  and  now  he 
had  to  recall  an  event  before  which  any- 
thing connected  with  his  adopted  nephew 
paled  into  insignificance.  Opening  an 
iron  safe  he  drew  out  from  one  of  the 
drawers  a  faded  envelope,  bearing  a 
foreign  postmark.  He  looked  at  the 
seal,  which  had  never  been  broken  ;  at 
the  handwriting,  which  was  that  of  a 
lady  ;  at  the  endorsement  which  he  had 
put  there  himself.  How  well  he  remem- 
bered having  written  it ! 

"Received  on  November  20th,  1884; 
to  be  opened  on  November  20th,  1904." 

Twenty  years  between  the  two  dates — 
a  whole  score  years  of — what  ?  To  the 
people  of  Paradise  Mount  Mr.  Winter 
would   have   said    happiness ;   what  his 
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conscience  now  suggested  was  pride,  vain- 
glory, call  it  what  you  will.  The  appe- 
tite for  adulation,  like  that  for  drugs,  is 
not  a  fixed  quantity,  it  increases  day  by 
day,  and  Mr.  Winter  knew  very  well  that 
his  vanity  would  now  starve  on  what 
would  have  contented  him  twenty  years 
before.  But  he  was  proud  then  too — far 
too  proud  to  listen  to  the  explanation 
which  she  was  so  anxious  to  offer  him. 
By  she  he  meant  the  writer  of  the  letter 
he  held  in  his  hand,  a  letter  which  he 
felt  certain  would  contain  the  explana- 
tion which  he  had  refused  to  hear  from 
her  own  lipjs.  On  receiving  the  letter 
h  s  first  impulse  was  to  destroy  it,  but 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  day 
mieht  arrive  when  he  would  wish  to 
read  it.  But  his  pride  resented  even  the 
suspicion  of  such  a  desire,  and  he  was 
about  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  when  he 
compromised  the  matter  by  resolving  to 
postpone  the  perusal  of  the  note  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years. 

He  had  met  her  in  Milan,  where  she 
was  studying  music  under  a  famous 
maestro.  He  did  not  care  very  much  for 
music  himself,  but  he  soon  got  to  care  a 
great  deal  about  her.  Still  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  loved  her,  until  the 
night  of  her  first  appearance  in  grand 
opera  at  La  Scala.  After  tha  t  he  could 
have  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  scene  in 
which  a  handsome  Italian  tenor  made 
passi'^nate  love  to  her  almost  drove  him 
mad  with  jealousy.  So  he  began  his 
wooing  in  real  earnest,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  they  had  gone  through  a  kind  of 
informal  marriage  before  a  priest.  As 
neither  Italian  notary  nor  English  consul 
was  present,  the  ceremony  was  not  legally 
binding,  but  this  defect  he  fully  intended 
to  remedy.  They  were  very  happy  for 
a  while,  until  something  mysterious  about 
her  movements  aroused  his  jealousy. 
There  were  times  when  she  plainly 
wished  to  be  alone ;  more  than  once  she 
had  gone  out  unknown  to  him.  One 
day  he  followed  her  ;  he  saw  her  get  into 
a  cab ;  a  little  closer,  and  he  saw  her 
kissing  a  man  who  was  inside,  the  being 
he  hated  above  everyone  on  earth — the 
Italian  tenor!  He  went  back  to  the 
bouse,  and  with  trembling  hand  wrote 
his  note  of  farewell.    He  dared  not  stop 


to  see  her,  lest  his  just  anger  should 
drive  him  to  kill  her.  He  had  seen  her 
with  the  Italian,  and  with  the  Italian 
he  would  leave  her.  He  thanked  God 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  no'  been 
legally  completed,  and  he  was  still  a 
free  man. 

For  months  afterwards,  when  he  was 
knocking  around  from  one  country  to 
another,  he  came  across  her  appeals  in 
the  agony  columns  of  various  news- 
papers. Everything  would  be  explained 
she  had  said,  but  what  explanation 
could  wash  awav  the  kiss  of  Tomaso 
Ferraro,  a  man  of  notoriously  loose 
character?  No,  she  could  keep  her 
explanations  and  he  would  do  his  best 
to  forget  her.  It  was  not  until  some 
months  after  that  the  letter  reached  him, 
the  letter  he  was  now  about  to  read.  He 
poured  himself  out  a  big  measure  of 
whiskey  before  he  broke  the  se.al.  Then 
with  a  great  pretence  of  unconcern  he 
began  to  read. 

"  For  the  last  time  I  write  to  you," 
she  said,  "not  on  my  own  account  now, 
but  because  of  our  child.  I  am  dying, 
the  doctor  tells  me,  and  the  little  money 
I  had  I  have  spent  in  making  appeals  to 
you  through  the  papers.  I  never  knew 
your  home  address,  and  would  not  know 
it  now  except  for  the  accident  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Had  I  the  strength 
I  should  go  to  you,  but  the  agony  of 
these  months  made  the  task  of  bringing 
our  babe  into  the  world  too  muc]^  for 
me.  One  of  us  had  to  die,  and  I 
insisted  that  it  should  be  I.  You  may 
love  our  little  girl ;  me  you  have  never 
loved,  or  you  could  not  treat  me  so 
cruelly.  The  enclosed  papers  will  show 
you  that  the  man  you  took  for  Tomaso 
Ferraro  was  my  own  brother.  He  had 
got  into  trouble  with  the  government, 
and  tried  to  get  away  in  the  disguise  of 
the  tenor.  But  you  will  see  that  he  is 
dead,  accidentally  they  say,  but  I  feel  sure 
he  was  murdered.  He  was  employed  by 
an  Austrian  Mining  Company  to  make 
some  investigations  in  Italy,  but  the 
authorities  chose  to  take  him  for  a  spy, 
and  put  him  in  prison.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Countess  B.,  to  whom  I 
introduced  you,  he  was  got  outside  the 
prison  and  out  of  Milan  in  the  dis^alsA. 
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in  which  you  jaw  him.  Rut  he  is  dead 
iiovv,  anil  I  am  alone,  alone  except  for 
baby,  and  she,  poor  little  mite,  will  soon  be 
very  much  alone  imless  you  come  to  her. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  I  efore  1  die,  if 
only  to  imploie  mercy  for  our  baby,  and 
that  you  may  hear  the  words  of  forgive- 
ness from  my  own  lips." 

The  lelter  was  simply  signed  "  Kate." 


of  this  beating  at  his  conscience  that  had 
made  him  a  hypocrite  for  so  many  years. 
He  had  made  his  antipathy  to  the  stage 
into  a  kind  of  religion  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  pope;  this  anttpathv,  as  he 
often  felt,  being  made  up  of  hatred  for 
the  Italian  tenor  and  the  uneasiness  of 
his  own  conscience.  And  where  was  he 
now  after  all  those  years;  where  was 
she.  the  woman 
he  had  betrayed 
and  left  to  die ; 


"Mercijul  God,  Kate  has  come  t 

He  did  not  even  look  at  the  proofs  she 
hadsent.  Only  too  well  did  he  know  that 
every  word  the  poor  dead  hand  had 
traced  was  as  true  as  truth  it-elf.  Ii 
came  home  to  him  now,  once  and  for 
ever,  that  she  was  one  who  could  not 
have  told  a  lie,  and  it  was  the  suspicion 


showed  that  his 
lungs    at     least 
were      still      in 
.    j„  good  order.  The 

''*    ^  '"  ■  servant    seemed 

thunderstruck  ; 
Mr.  Summer,  who  was  close  behind, 
looked  as  if  the  day  of  general  judgment 
had  come  and  all  the  people  of  Paradise 
Mount  were  told  to  go  lo  the  left. 

'■  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  infernal 
hypocrite !  "  shouted  Mr.  Winter  once 
mote.    He  had  caught  sight  of  the  pastor. 
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The  latter,  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomtd  to  guide  himself  by  what  he 
could  read  in  his  patron's  eye,  could  not 
do  anything  but  obey. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,  poor  Mr.  Winter 
has  gone  out  of  his  mind,'*  he  said  to 
the  servant,  adding  as  he  got  outside  the 
door,  **  I  hope  he  has  made  his  will." 

That  same  nipfht  Martin  Winter  set  out 
for  the  little  Italian  village  from  whence 
his  wife's  letter  had  been  dated.  Hypo- 
crite as  he  was,  he  had  n*ver  gone  so  far 
as  to  doubt  that  whilst  she  lived  she  was 
his  wife,  and  if  he  could  only  find  the 
child  now  he  would  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  her.  He  was  almost  clad  now 
that  he  had  quarrelled  with  Charles,  so 
that  the  little  girl  would  have  everything. 
But  he  did  not  find  her,  not  the  least 
trace  of  her.  He  advertised  in  all  the 
papers, English  and  continental,  employed 
some  of  the  cleverest  detectives,  but  all 
to  no  use. 

It  was  just  six  months  after  he  had  set 
out  on  his  search  when  he  returned  home 
once  more.  Though  all  his  old  pride  was 
gone,  he  did  not  wish  the  world  to  know 
his  secret,  and  he  tried  to  be,  in  appear- 
ance, at  least,  the  same  Pope  of  Paradise 
Mount,  whose  word  was  law  amongst  so 
many  people  in  the  town.  When  he  got 
to  the  station  he  was  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  theatrical  bill  announcing  a 
performance  of  the  very  op)era  in  which 
his  dead  wife  had  made  her  debut  at  La 
Scala.  This  humbled  him  once  more, 
and  on  the  way  to  the  house  he  made  a 
great  resolution.  He  would  go  to  see  the 
performance, and  go  openly,  taking,  if  that 
should  prove  possible,  the  very  best  box 
in  the  theatre.  It  would  be  a  kind  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  who  was 
gone,  and  a  public  acknowledgment  that 
ot  e  of  the  new  commandments  he  had 
promulgated  went  a  little  too  far. 

Everyone  stared  at  him  as  he  walked 
boldly  up  the  carpeted  stairc  tse  leading 
to  the  boxes  and  the  circle,  but  he  took 
no  notice.  Nor  did  he  try  to  hide  himself 
away  when  he  got  to  his  place.  On  the 
contrary,  he  bent  forward  so  that  every- 
one should  see  him.  His  mind  was  too 
busy  at  first  to  be  able  to  take  much 
aotice  of  the  stage,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
attracted  by  the  hound  of  a  voice  that  he 


knew,  and, looking  round,  he  saw  Charles. 
Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  own  sentiments, 
his  first  feeling  was  that  of  anger,  and  he 
glared  at  the  young  man  with  all  the 
horror  of  an  offended  Mount  Paradise 
conscience.  Then  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
girl  who  stood  by  Charles's  side,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  his  face  changed. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  kept 
himself  from  crying  out,  but  he  made  the 
effort ;  an  effort  that,  added  to  other 
things,  was,  perhaps,  too  much  for  his 
overwrought  brain. 

"  Merciful  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  "Kate  has 
come  to  life  again  !  " 

Everyone  was  now  too  absorbed  in 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage  to  take 
any  notice  of  him.  For  a  while,  at  least, 
he  was  quite  unconscious,  and  it  was 
with  the  air  of  a  man  walking  in  his 
sleep  that  he  left  the  theatre.  He  did 
not  wait  until  the  performance  was  over, 
and  the  acting  manager  who  saw  him  go 
out,  and  noticed  the  great  pallor  of  his 
face,  thought  he  must  have  been  greatly 
shocked  by  what  he  saw,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  began  to  entertain  a 
respect  for  the  Pope  of  Paradise  Mount. 

**  The  old  fellow  is  sincere  after  all," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  A  man  could  nevec 
assume  such  a  look  as  he  has  on  his  face ; 
he  has  evidently  seen  more  than  enough 
of  the  theatre." 

Martin  Winter  did  not  go  back  to  his 
own  house,but  his  movements  had  latterly 
l.een  so  erratic  that  the  servants  scarcely 
wondered  at  his  non-appearance.  They 
had  heard  of  his  visit  to  the  theatre,  and, 
after  that,  could  scarcely  be  surprised  if 
he  turned  acrobat.  Mr.  Summer  came 
every  day  to  make  anxious  inquiries. 
From  the  first  he  had  believed  that  Mr. 
Winter  had  gone  mad,  but  until  he  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  a  will  had  been  made, 
either  in  his  own  favour  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  chapel,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
spread  the  idea  abroad.  The  lawyer 
even,  though  a  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion, could  not  be  induced  to  give  him 
any  information  on  the  point,  and  if  Mr. 
Summer  could  summon  to  his  assistance 
all  the  power  said  to  have  been  exercised 
by  the  old  Inquisition,  he  would  of  9^ 
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certainty  with  great  good  will  have 
applied  the  thumbscrews  and  other  handy 
appliances  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jervis. 

When  a  month  passed  without  anyone 
hearing  or  seeing  further  of  Mr.  Winter, 
the  lawyer  began  to  be  really  uneasy. 
From  the  moment  he  knew  that  Charles 
Winter  had  taken  to  the  stage,  and  was 
likely  enough  to  make  a  name  as  a 
singer,  he  had  taken  care  to  keep  in 
touch  with  his  movements,  and  now  he 
wrote  to  him  in  regard  to  the  strange 
disappearance  of  his  relative.  As  it  hap- 
pened, Charles  had  a  few  days  at  liberty, 
and  he  set  out  at  once  to  interview  Mr. 
Jervis.  The  result  was  the  appearance 
in  various  newspapers  of  an  advertise- 
ment giving  a  minute  description  of  the 
absent  man,  and  offering  a  reward  for 
such  information  as  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  his  whereabouts. 

In  the  meantime.  Mart  in  Winter,  follow- 
ing an  unreasoning  impulse,  and  only 
vaguely  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  but  anxious  to  get  away,  to  fly 
off  at  a  tangent,  had  started  to  go  back 
to  the  little  village  where  his  wife  had 
died.  He  was  not  entirely  mad,  but 
what  was  left  of  consciousness  was  con- 
centrated on  the  idea  of  proving  that  the 
woman  he  had  left  to  bear  her  troubles 
alone  was  not  really  dead.  How  could 
she  be  dead  when,  with  his  own  eyes,  he 
had  seen  her  singing  on  the  stage,  just  as 
she  had  sung  long  ago  in  the  theatre  at 
Milan  ?  Somehow,  he  had  shrunk  from 
going  forward  to  speak  to  her.  He  had 
a  vague  idea  that  if  he  met  her  face  to 
face  she  would  curse  him. 

*'She  would  curse  me,  she  would  curse 
me,"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself  as  the 
train  flew  along  towards  Dover.  Once 
the  thought  broke  in  upon  his  muddled 
brain  that  twenty  years  had  brought 
about  very  little  change  in  his  wife's 
appearance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  came 
the  recollection  of  a  fact  he  had  known, 
or  heard,  that  on  the  stage  old  women 
could  make  up  to  look  like  young  girls. 
There  was  a  mirror  in  the  carriage,  and 
a  sight  he  caught  of  his  own  face  and 
shaggy  grey  hair  almost  brought  him 
back  to  complete  consciousness.  He  was 
old,  very,  very  old,  he  thought,  and  she 
would  not  know  him.    After  what  had 


happened  he  could  only  expect  to  be 
forgiven  by  courting  her  back  to  love 
him  once  more,  and  how  could  she  love 
a  grizzly  old  bear  like  him  ?  Of  a  sudden 
he  broke  into  violent  sobs ;  the  whole 
tragedy  of  his  life  had  flashed  in  upon 
him.  When  the  train  stopped  he  was 
still  weeping.  A  crowd  gathered  round 
him  on  the  platform,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  anyone.  When  one  of  the 
porters  asked  him  where  he  wished  to 
go,  he  shook  his  head.  He  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  object  with  which  he  had 
started  out  on  his  journey,  and  all  he 
wanted  now  was  to  be  left  alone  1  The 
porter  conveyed  him  to  the  waiting 
room,  where  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
and,  after  a  while,  appeared  to  doze. 
But  he  did  not  remain  very  long  in  that 
position.  As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea, 
he  started  up  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  town.  Morning  was  just  breaking 
when  he  came  upon  a  procession  of 
caravans,  horses,  elephants  and  camels, 
a  circus  on  its  way  to  fresh  quarters. 
Martin  Winter  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
use  of  money,  and  a  sovereign  procured 
him  a  ride  inside  a  gilded  coach.  As  a 
lad  he  had  once  enjoyed  that  privilege 
before,  and  now  it  dawned  upon  him, 
with  a  conviction  there  was  no  gain- 
saying, that  he  was  still  a  lad.  For 
weeks  he  followed  the  circus  about,  or 
rather  accompanied  it ;  laughing  at  the 
clowns,  applauding  the  riders,  encoring 
the  singers ;  altogether  enjoying  him- 
self. 

In  those  towns  which  boasted  of  a 
theatre,  he  was  often  to  be  seen  outside 
the  stage  door  at  the  close  of  the  {per- 
formance, wistfully  looking  into  the  faces 
of  the  actresses  as  they  passed  out.  Then 
at  last,  what  to  all  appearance  he  had 
been  vaguely  expecting  came  to  pass. 
The  circus  happened  to  be  spending  a 
day  at  Windygap,  the  seaside  res  rt,  and 
he  had  gone  as  usual  to  stand  outside 
the  stage  door  of  the  local  theatre. 
Several  of  the  artistes  had  passed  out 
when  Margaret  Bellew  appeared.  A 
startled  look  came  into  his  eyes,  as  of 
one  suddenly .  awakened  from  a  night- 
mare. He  threw  up  his  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  despair,  and  called  upon  his 
wife  to  forgive  him. 
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"Oh,  Kate — Kate  Damett — my  love, 
my  wife,  forgive  me !  "  he  cried. 

Margaret  Bel  lew  started  back.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  years  she  had 
heard  her  mother's  name  spoken,  and  by 
a  shabby  old  man  whom  she  did  not 
know.  Then  she  saw  he  was  about  to 
faint,  and,  with  a  woman's  ready  sym- 
pathy, sent  one  of  the  attendants  for  a 
5  of  water.     He  did  not  quite   fall. 


surprise   was   so  great.'   The   old   man 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Margaret. 

"  My  wife,  can  you  forgive  me  ? "  he 
asked  in  a  piteous  tone. 

"Your    daughter    forgives    you."   she 
said,  stooping  down  and  kissing  him. 
***** 

Martin  Winter  still  lives,  healthy  in 
mind  and  body,  but  he  has  never  re- 
covered,  nor  tried   to   recover, 


but  with  his  back  to  a  pillar,  allowed,  arrogance.  His  children,  as  he  calls 
as  it  were,  his  feet  to  glide  from  under  them,  live  wiih  him  in  the  old  house, 
him.  She  was  about  to  give  him  a  and  there  is  now  no  question  whatever 
drink  when  Charles  came  through  the  as  to  where  his  money  will  go  when  he 
stage  door.  At  a  glance  he  recognised  dies.  The  pope  has  vacated  his  throne, 
the    dilapidated    figure    on    the    ground,      and  Paradise  Mount  is  in  mourning. 

"'Tis  Mr.  Win- 
ter, my  uncle,"  he 
said,  "  we  must 
take  him  home, 
Margaret." 

For  some  months 
now  the  two  had 
been  married,  and 
already  Charley 
Wmter's  reputa- 
tion was  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  his 
wife's.  They  acted 
and  sang  together, 
and  neither  would 
think  of  accepting 
an  engagemen;t 
which  did  not  also 
include  the  other. 

"We  must  do  all 
we  can  for  the  poor 
old  chap,  Meg," 
said  Charley,  as 
soon  as  they  had 
got  him  to  the 
hotel;  "after  all,  1 
think  he  has  many 
claims  on  my  affec- 
tions." 

"  I  suspect,  dear, 
that  he  has  still 
more  upon  mine," 
answered  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Upon  yours?" 

"  Yes;  I  am  sure 
s  my  father." 
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HAILSTONES   AS    BIG   AS 

POTATOES. 

Some  Remarkable  Examples. 


THE  ordinary  hailstone  as  witnessed  in 
England  is  not  as  a  rule  a  menace 
to  life,  though  .it  adds  materially 
to  the  discomforts  of  existence  in  this 
varied  climate  of  ours.  In  other  countries, 
however,  where  climate  runs  to  greater 
extremes,  a  hailstorm  is  a  more  serious 
affair,  and  great  damage  is  often  done  to 
life  and  property. 

A  glance  at  the  photograph  of  the  hail- 
ston";,  for  instance,  which  fell  at  Elands- 
fonlein,  in  South  Africa,  a  few  years  ago. 


1 
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will  suffice  to  convince  the  average  per- 
son of  the  destructiveness  which  could  be 
inflicted  by  these  Drobdingnagians  of  the 
hailstone  tribe.  Some  of  thesehailstones 
were  larger  than  a  good  sized  potato,  and 
as  hard  as  lead.  When  these  fierce  stonns 
beat  upon  the  Transvaal,  they  invariably 
cause  immense  destruction  to  life  and 
property.  The  larger  stone  to  be  seen  in 
the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  the  photo- 
graph  was  picked  up  on  the  farm  of  a 
rich  farmer,  after  it  had  slain  a  valuable 
horse.  So  terrific  was  the 
downfall  of  these  monster 
hailstones  that  it  was 
impossible  to  live  out  of 
shelter,  and  hundreds  of 
valuable  oxen  and  horses 
were  mowed  down  as 
steadily  as  if  exp>osed  to 
the  deadliest  infantry  fire. 
A  tropical  hailstorm  is 
no  light  matter,  as  can  be 
imagined  after  glancing 
at  the  illustration  which 
reveals  a  portion  of  a 
corrugated  iron  roof  that 
was  pierced  in  several 
places  by  hailstones.  One 
can  realise  the  terrific 
force  that  must  have 
driven  these  missiles,  and 
woe  betide  the  unfortu- 
nate being  who  received 
a  blow  from  the  deadly 
pellets  of  frozen  rain. 
A  blow  on  the  temple 
from  one  of  them  would 
kill  the  strongest  man. 

In  England  we  are 
occasionally  treated  to  a 
hailstorm  of  more  serious 
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SOUTH    AFRICA,    I 


consequences  than  usual.  Such  a  one 
occurred  in  1893,  and  the  photograph 
will  show  thai  even  in  this  country  hail 
of  an  unusual!)'  deadly  sort  occasionally 
pays  us  a  visit.  This  photograph  of  the 
hailstones  which  fell  at  Richmond,  in 
Yorkshire, on  that  occasion  gives  the  exact 
siie  of  these  stones,  some  of  which  were  as 
large  as  a  five-shilling  piece.  This  hail- 
storm wrought  the  most  deadly  havoc  in 
Yorkshire,  ruining  crops  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  wrecking  windows  in  alt 
directions.  The  houses  in  many  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  Richmond  came 
in  for  most  unceremonious  treatment,  in 
the  leading  street  alone  scarcely  an 
unprotected  window  being  left  unbroken. 
The  storm  was,  in   fact,  one  of  the  most 


severe  that  ever  visited  England,  and  cost 
the  farmers  of  this  country  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  pounds.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
a  fact  that  is  not  generally  known,  and 
that  is,  thai  several  coinpanies  make  a 
business  of  insuring  farmers  and  others 
against  the  devastations  of  hailstorms. 
Another  fearful  storm  of  tiiis  description 
which  visited  the  South  of  England 
occurred  also  in  iSgi),  and  is  still  known 
by  many  as  the  "Essex  Tornado."  It 
was  most  violent  and  destructive  in  that 
county,  and  our  photograph  shows  a  few 
of  th''  hailstones  which  fell  on  that 
occasion,  a  pod  of  peas  being  placed 
in  their  midst  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
On  this  occasion  the  county  of  Es'ex  was 
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HAILSTONES 


PEA    POD    IS    INTRODUCED 


tumed  into  one  vast  mass  of  wreckage, 
scarcely  a  part  of  the  county  escaping. 
Very  few  people  in  this  country  realise 
the  terrors  of  hail  when  driven  by  one  of 
those  high  winds  so  common  in  the  tropics. 
The  force  at  which  some  of  these  travel 
exceeds  the  speed  of  a  bullet  from  the 
rifle,  and  as  the  stones  are  both  large  and 
haid,  they  generally  make  their  impres- 
sion where  they  fall.  In  places  they  have 
been  known  to  riddle  the  earth  almost 
as  badly  as  shrapnel  would  do.  So 
fearful  have  some  of  these  storms  been 
that  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  have  been 
hurled  into  rivers  and  drowned.  The 
limbs  ofanimaU  have  even  been  shattered 
by  some  of  the  larger  stones,  and  farmers 
and  otbeis  compelled  to  face  the  storm 
have  suffered  the  most  fearful  injuries. 
No.  38.     May,  tgo6, 


A  member  of  the.  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  has  a  photograph  of  a  unique 
hailstone,  larger  than  the  largest  potato 
the  writer  has  ever  seen,  and  but  little 
smaller  in  size  than  a  water  melon. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  exceptional 
example,  but  other  members  testify 
to  having  seen  haiMones  almost  as 
large. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  result  of 
a  hailstorm  was  that  which  occurred  in 
France  a  few  years  ago.  A  ballooning 
party  were  caught  in  the  storm,  and  so 
terrific  was  the  downpour  of  hail  that  it 
actually  ripped  the  covering  of  the 
balloon,  which  speedily  collapsed,  with 
the  result  that  one  of  the  balloonists  was 
killed  and  the  others  more  or  less 
injured. 


i^ir^ 
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By  WALTER  NATHAN. 

THK  murky  light  of  the  short  winter's 
day   had    begun   to   deepen   into 

night.  The  snow  which  had 
ceased  falling  in  the  morning  began  to 
resume  its  descent,  slowly  at  first — the 
large  flakes  hanging  lazily  in  the  air 
like  feathers  shaken  from  the  plumage  of 
some  monstrous  white  bird — but  soon 
faster.  The  wind  rose,  twisting  the 
snow  into  thin  spiral  columns,  which 
multiplied  with  wonderful  rapidity  until 
they  seemed  to  join  and  envelope  the 
sky  in  one  fleecy  pall.  It  was  bitter 
weather.  The  writer  was  out  in  it,  and 
can  therefore  speak  feelingly  on  the 
subject.  Many  a  night  passed  in  a 
Canadian  winter  he  had  thought  less 
keen.  Although  it  yet  wanted  some 
minutes  of  seven  o'clock  the  streets  were 
deserted,  the  shops  all  closed  in  the  West 
End,  and  even  the  'buses  and  cabs  had 
stopped  running.  The  paralysis,  with 
which  a  fall  of  snow  seems  to  affect  the 
vestry  authorities  of  even  the  wealthiest 
London  parishes,  had  taken  full  posses- 
sion, and  the  streets  were  highly 
dangerous  and  the  roads  nearly  im- 
passable for  traffic.  A  policeman  stood 
buffeting  himself  just  outside  Richmond 
Terrace  and  looking  with  curiosity  at  a 
small  solitary  figure  which  advanced 
towards    Trafalgar     Square    from    the 
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direction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  a  rapid  but  irregular  pace. 

"  Wonder  if  she's  boosed  ? "  muttered 
the  constable,  "she  seems  to  bump  up. 
' Tain't  slipping  makes  her  walk  like  that, 
.^nd  she  ain't  jumping.  Let's  go  and 
have  a  look  at  her";  with  which  he 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
rapidly  approaching  lady. 

Poor  Miriam  Vernon  !  She  had  been 
a  total  abstainer  all  her  life.  But  at 
that  moment,  even  if  the  constable's 
unjust  thought  had  been  known  to  her,  it 
would  have  caused  her  no  emotion. 
Her  whole  being  was  engrossed  with 
one  absorbing  desire — to  hasten  to  her 
destination — and  her  irregular  steps 
were  caused  by  the  convulsive  sobs 
which  with  every  breath  shook  her 
slight,  elegantly  modelled  frame.  She 
was  of  that  fragile  form  of  beauty  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  world  to  use  its 
possessor  kindly.  Scarcely  middle  height, 
slenderly  but  most  justly  formed,  her 
figure  was  crowned  by  a  blush  rose  of  a 
face  peeping  out  of  a  radiance  of  bright 
yellow  hair.  Eyes  as  blue  and  larger 
than  a  violet  looked  yearningly  and 
deprecatingly  at  her  fellow  mortals,  who 
seemed  too  rough  to  be  moulded  from 
the  same  clay  as  this  gentle  creature. 
Fortune,  however,  not  to  be  cajoled  by 
good  looks,  had  been  treating  her  harshly 
of  late,  and  the  climax  was  now  reached 
on    this   bitter   winter  evening  as   she 
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hurried  along  Richmond  Terrace  sobbing 
her  heart  out. 

Miriam  Vembn,  nee  Macferra,  was  bom 
of  a  Franco- Irish  family  of  distinction. 
Of  the  direct  branch  she  was  the  sole 
representative,  and  her  widowed  mother's 
object  in  life  was  to  mate  her  daughter 
with  some  family  worthy  in  point  of 
religion,  birth  and  fortune  of  the  alliance. 
For  the  Macferras  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  Mrs.  Macferra  con- 
sidered marriage  with  a  heretic  unsuit- 
able, no  matter  how  rich  and  noble  he 
might  be.  When,  therefore,  during  a 
stay  at  a  sea-side  resort,  Miriam  showed 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  society  of 
Ralph  Vernon,  who  was  putting  up  at 
the  same  hotel,  the  mother's  consterna- 
tion was  extreme.  Ralph  Vernon  was 
well  off,  but  not  rich  ;  he  was  in  trade, 
and  not  an  aristocratic  trade,  being  a 
wholesale  draper  and  hosier,  and  above 
all  he  was  a  Protestant.  All  that  maternal 
authority  could  effect  to  check  the  inti- 
macy was  done,  but  in  vain  ;  Miriam,  so 
soft  and  yielding  usually,  became  hard 
as  the  nether-millstone  on  this  point. 
Vernon  had  mesmerised  her,  so  her  mother 
said.  At  any  rate,  one  fine  September 
morning  the  pair  contracted  a  civil 
marriage  before  the  Registrar,  and,  leav- 
ing the  old  lady  vowing  she  would  never 
speak  to,  or  even  see,  her  daughter 
again,  went  on  the  Continent  for  their 
honeymoon. 

After  a  six  weeks*  tour  they  returned 
to  London,  having  through  a  house  agent 
taken  and  furnished  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fitzjohn's  Avenue.  They 
resided  there  happily  enough,  although 
Miriam  experienced  qualms  of  conscience 
respecting  her  want  of  filial  obedience. 
Mrs.  Macferra  remained  firm  for  some 
weeks  after  the  newly  married  couple's 
return,  but  repeated  letters  from  her 
daughter  weakened  her  resolve,  and  at 
last  the  feelings  of  maternity  triumphed 
over  the  conventions  of  Society  and  her 
religious  convictions,  and  she  consented 
to  see  her  daughter  alone  ;  the  husband 
continuing  ostracised  and  in  disgrace. 
He  was,  however,  a  good  and  amiable 
man  despite  his  mother-in-law's  anti- 
pathy, and  cheerfully  acceded  to  his  wife's 
request  that  she  should  go  alone.    She 


had  gone  in  the  early  morning,  and  had 
just  begun  to  feel  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
union with  one  who  had  been  a  most 
fond  and  loving  mother  to  her,  when 
the  following  telegram  was  placed  in 
her  hand : — 

"  Mr.  Vernon  in  going  down  steps 
slipped,  fractured  thigh  and  back.  Re- 
turn at  once,  case  critical.  —  Martha 
Brigg." 

The  receipt  of  this  wire  from  her 
housekeeper  dispelled  poor  Mrs.  Vernon's 
newly  found  joy.  She  hurried  out  of  the 
house  and  towards  Trafalgar  Square 
with  all  the  speed  her  sob-shaken  frame 
permitted,  looking  to  right  and  left  for  a 
cab.  But  alas!  the  ranks  were  empty 
and  no  prowlers  were  in  the  street. 
Meeting  the  constable  she  stopped. 

"  Oh !  constable,  can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  cab?  I  cannot  find 
one,"  she  sobbed,  holding  her  sable  muff 
to  her  face  in  the  endeavour  to  hide  the 
tears  which  streamed  down  it. 

"  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,  you  will  not  get 
a  cab  to-night,"  replied  the  constable, 
who  saw  that  his  first  impression  con- 
cerning the  pretty  little  lady  had  been 
entirely  erroneous.  *'All  the  cabs  and 
'buses  has  stopped  running  to-night. 
The  roads  is  like  glass,  and  even  when 
the  'osses  is  roughed  they  slips  about 
dreadful,  and  there's  no  fares  out  either.** 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I  must  get  to  Hampstead  at  once — at 
once — mv  husband  has  met  with  an 
accident." 

**  Well,  ma'am,"  returned  the  constable, 
**  you  had  better  go  on.  If  a  cab's  to  be 
got  anywhere  in  London,  you'll  get  one 
either  in  Strand  or  Pall  Mall.  I  only 
wishes  1  had  a  'oss.  I'd  take  yer  some- 
how." Mrs.  Vernon  murmured  a  word  of 
thanks  and  hurried  on.  Neither  hansom, 
fourwheeler,  nor  private  carriage  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  empty  whitened  roads. 
Poor  Miriam  !  She  stopped  a  Pickford's 
van  which  came  lumbering  along  in 
solitary  grandeur. 

**  Coachman,  coachman,"  she  cried, 
**will  you  take  me  to  Hampstead?  1 
will  give  you  five  pounds.     Oh,  do  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed,'*  said  the  driver, 
pulling  up.  **  I  only  wish  I  could,  but 
the  horses  is  done,  and   you'd  stand  & 
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better  chance  of  getting  there  if  I  was 
to  carry  you  than  you  would  behind 
this  lot.  If  I  sees  a  cab,  Til  send  it  on. 
Go  down  Pall  Mall,  likely  you'll  find  one 
outside  one  of  the  clubs.  Good  evening, 
Marm,"and  his  tired  horses  staggered  on 
their  way.  Miriam  was  in  despair,  but 
she  still  bravely  held  on  her  way.  Passing 
the  Senior  United  Service,  she  saw  a  light 
glimmering  in  the  roadway  down  Pall 
Mall.  She  flew  in  its  direction,  and  was 
overjoyed  to  see  it  was  carried  by  a 
hansom  standing  before  one  of  the  clubs. 

"  Hi !  Hansom  !  Hansom  !  **  she  cried. 

"  Drive  to "  she  was  continuing  as 

she  climbed  into  the  cab,  when  the 
coachman  leant  over  and  dashed  her 
hopes  to  the  ground,  by  saying : — 

"  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  but  this  is  a 
private  cab.** 

"  Do  not  say,  oh,  do  not  say  you  will 
not  drive -drive — me  to  Hampstead — my 
husband  is  dying,**  she  sobbed. 

•*  I  regret  I  cannot,  madam,**  replied 
the  coachman,  **  my  mastrr  will  be  out 
shortly,  and  I  must  wait  for  him.** 

**  Do,  do,'*  reiterated  Miriam,  who  was 
fast  becoming  hysterical.  **  Oh,  do,'*  and 
clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  cab  she  looked 
beseechingly  into  the  man's  face. 

"  I  cannot,  I  really  cannot,**  returned 
the  man,  who  was  himself  bcc-  ming 
distressed. 

**  What  is  the  matter?*'  enquired 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
emerged  from  the  club,  and  was  standing 
on  the  curb  beside  his  cab. 

"  Oh,  Sir,**  exclaimed  Miriam,  springing 
on  to  the  pavement.  *'  is  this  cab  yours  ?  ** 

"  It  is,"  replieii  the  Prinre. 

•'Then,  Sir,  will  you  perforin  an  act 
of  charity  ?  While  at  my  mother's  house 
in  Richmond  Terrace,  1  received — oh. 
Sir,  received  a  telegram  stating  my  hus- 
band had  met  wiih  an  accident.  He  is 
dyinj^' — oh — dying,  I  may  not  br  in  time 
even  now.  I  cannot  lind  a  cab.  Can 
you,  will  yoM  let  \ours  take  me?" 

**  Where  10  ?  "  eiuiuired  the  Prince. 

"To  Hampstead,  No.  — ,  Fitzjohn's 
Avenue." 

**  Certainly,**  replied  the  Prince.  **  I  am 
sorry  the  occasion  docs  not  permit  me  to 
add,  with  pleasure.  The  horse  will  take 
you  as  rapidly  as  the  wretched  state  of 


the  road  permits.  Drive  fast/*  he  added, 
turning  to  the  coachman,  "and  when 
you  have  rendered  to  this  lady  every 
service  in  your  power,  you  can  go  to  the 
stables.  I  shall  not  require  you  again 
this  evening."  ^ 

'*  May  Heaven  and  all  its  saints  bless 
you,  Sir  I  **  sobbed  Miriam.  "  Will  you  tell 
me  to  whom  I  owe  this  great  kindness  ?  " 

'*You  think  too  much  of  so  slight  a 
matter,  madam,"  observed  the  Prince. 
**  Use  the  cab.  I  trust  when  you  arrive 
your  husband's  case  may  not  prove  as 
serious  as  you  fear." 

Miriam  had  reached  that  hysterical 
stage  in  which  trifles  assume  an  import- 
ance altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their 
just  significance.  She  wished  to  mention 
the  name  of  this  kind  stranger  in  her 
prayers,  and  clung  to  his  overcoat. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  your  name ! "  she 
reiterated. 

"  Calm  yourself,  madam,"  replied  the 
Prince,  handing  her  into  the  cab.  "  Calm 
yourself.  I  am — my  name  is  Albert 
Edward.  Drive  on,**  he  added  to  the 
coachman. 

The  cab  went  over  the  slippery  road 
at  a  good  rate,  and  the  rapid  motion  and 
sense  that  each  moment  she  was  nearing 
her  destination  soothed  Miriam *s  nerves, 
and  made  her  more  composed  than  she 
had  been  since  the  receipt  of  the  tele- 
gram. She  lifted  the  trap  in  the  roof 
and  spoke  to  the  driver. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Ouite  well,  madam,*'  replied  the 
coachman,  "  there  are  few  parts  of 
London  I  do  not  know.** 

*'  Your  master  was  most  kind  in 
rendering  me  this  service.  Without  his 
aid  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  have  reached 
home  to-night.  The  streets  give  such 
uncertain  footing,  and  the  roads  are  very 
deej)  in  snow.** 

"He  is  very  kind  indeed,**  replied  the 
driver,  **  everyone  acknowledges  it.** 

"  Is  he  a  well-known  gentleman  then  ?  ** 
enquired  Miriam. 

**  Verv  well  known,**  returned  the 
driver. 

**  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  his 
name  l)eforc,**  said  Miriam. 

The  driver  made  no  answer,  and  the 
conversation  ceased  for  the  time.    The 
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"Calm  yourself,  madam"  replied  the  Prince,  handing  her  into  the  caO. 
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excitement  of  the  search  for  the  cab 
began  to  subside,  and  the  dismal  scene 
of  the  deserted  city  took  fresh  hold  of 
Miriam,  and  turned  her  thoughts  more 
fully  on  the  sudden  catastrophe  which 
had  overwhelmed  her  newly  wedded  life. 
Unwilling  to  give  way  to  melancholy 
reflections,  she  roused  herself  and  opened 
the  trap  door  once  more. 

"  When  we  arrive,"  she  said,  **  I  shall 
want  to  run  straight  in,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you,  and  express- 
ing my  regret  that  I  should  have  caused 
you  to  take  so  long  a  drive  on  so  bitter 
a  night." 

"Not  at  all,  madam,**  returned  the 
driver,  "  my  master's  order  may  send  me 
an)rwhere,  and  wherever  they  send  me  I 
go  with  pleasure  in  my  work,  for  a  better 
master  no  man  ever  had.*' 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Miriam. 
"  Nevertheless  I  should  like  you  to  accept 
some  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude 
for  your  part  of  the  service.  I  have  only 
some  silver  in  my  purse,  but  if  you  will 
give  me  your  address  I  will  forward  a 
small  remembrance.** 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  I  assure  you, 
madam,'*  replied  the  driver. 

" Oh,  but  I  wish  it,"  returned  Miriam.  "  I 
should  feel  myself  ungrateful  otherwise.*' 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not,  madam," 
persisted  the  driver.  "  I  do  not  think 
my  master  would  like  me  to  receive 
recompense  for  what  1  have  done  by  his 
orders  and  in  his  service." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  think  he  would  object," 
said  Miriam.  "  At  any  rate  I  could 
write  and  ask  his  permission.  What  is 
his  address  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  inform  you, 
madam,**  replied  the  driver.  **I  never 
give  information  nor  converse  respecting 
my  master's  affairs." 

*•  Dear  me,  you  are  a  model !  **  returned 
Miriam,  "  but  I  can  really  see  no  reason 
for  mystery  here.  I  wish  to  offer  you  a 
small  present.  You  fear  your  master 
would  object,  and  I  ask  his  address  in 
order  to  obtain  permission  for  you  to 
receive  it.  Surely  you  can  have  no 
reason  for  concealment.** 

"  I  assure  you  I  desire  no  present,"  said 
the  driver, "  and  I  would  rather  the  matter 
ended  when  I  leave  you  at  your  house.*' 


"  Well,**  said  Miriam,  **  be  it  so."  Her 
curiosity  was  however  piqued,  and  she 
determined  to  recompense  the  driver 
despite  his  objection. 

With  the  cleverness  of  her  sex,  when 
its  diplomatic  qualities  are  aroused,  she 
turned  the  conversation  into  other 
channels,  and  in  course  of  talk  learnt 
that  her  charioteer  had  no  farther  to 
return  home  than  the  point  at  which  she 
entered  the  cab. 

"  1  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  "  and 
the  stables  are  attached  to  the  house, 
I  suppose." 

"  They  are  not  far  away,"  replied  the 
driver. 

**  Now,  that  is  very  nice,**  replied 
Miriam,  and  having  obtained  all  the 
information  she  seemed  likely  to  get, 
she  became  silent  once  more.  "  Let  me 
see,**  she  thought,  "  I  have  the  name, 
a  well-known  one  the  cabman  says,  and 
the  district  in  which  the  house  is  situated. 
I  think  that  will  do." 

The  cab  now  entered  Fitzjohn's  Avenue, 
toiled  half-way  up  the  long  steep  incline, 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  Miriam*s  house. 

"  Good-night,  coachman,  and  thanks 
very  much,"  said  Miriam,  as  she  alighted 
and  ran  up  the  steps. 

"Good  night,  madam,"  replied  the 
driver,  turning  his  horse  round. 

Miriam  was  received  by  Mrs.  Briggs, 
the  housekeeper.  "  Good  news,  ma'am, 
good  news,"  she  said.  "  The  doctor  has 
set  his  thigh,  and  the  back  is  only  bruised 
and  not  broken  at  all.  He  is  up  there 
now,  but  will  be  down  in  a  minute,  and 
you  had  better  see  him  before  you  go  up.** 

The  doctor,  a  tall,  good-looking  young 
man,  came  down.  **  I  am  happy  to  be 
the  bearer  of  glad  tidings,"  he  said,  "  I 
have  successfully  reduced  the  fracture, 
and  the  abrasion  on  the  spine,  which, 
coupled  with  some  sickness,  at  first  led 
me  to  diagnose  injury  to  the  spinal  cord, 
has  shown  itself  simply  to  be  a  severe 
bruise  and  very  slight  concussion,  which 
has  now  passed  off.  The  case  is  no 
longer  dangerous.  In  a  few  weeks  1 
have  little  doubt  your  husband  will  be 
as  well  as  ever.** 

"  Thank  God,"  cried  Miriam  and  in- 
continently fainted. 

During    the    time    of   her    husband's 
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illness  Miriam  had  ample  time  to  think 
over  the  cab  ride  she  had  had  on  the 
night  of  his  accident,  the  events  con- 
cerning which  she  narrated  to  her 
husband.  He  agreed  with  her  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  recompense  the 
coachman.  She  therefore  obtained 
postal  orders,  value  two  pounds,  which 
she  inclosed  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  — ,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
"—  Dec,  i8— . 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  tear  my  agitation  at  the 
time  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend  me 
your  cab  prevented  me  from  thanking 
you  in  a  manner  which  your  very  great 
kindness  merited.  Will  you  now  accept 
the  sincere  expression  of  the  obligation 
which  my  husband  and  myself  feel  for 
the  very  essential  service  you  rendered 
us  both  on  that  evening. 

"  1  desire  to  offer  jour  coachman  a 
small  present  in  return  for  the  care  with 
which  he  drove  me  home,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  you  would  object  to  him  receiv- 
ing any  remuneration.  Will  you  further 
add  to  the  favour  I  have  received  from 
you  by  handing  him  the  enclosed  orders 
for  two  pounds. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  With  renewed  thanks, 
"  Yours  sincerely, 
"Miriam  Vernon." 


This  she   put  in  an  envelope,  which 
she  addressed  to, 

"Albert  Edwards,  Esq., 
"Pall  Mall, 

"  St.  James,  S.W." 
To  the  credit  of  the  Post  Office  be  it 
said  that,  after  a  very  short  delay  from 
the  usual  course  of  delivery,  this  letter 
was  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  following  reply   was  received  by 
Miriam  soon  after : — 

"  Marlborough  House,  S.W. 

"—  Dec,  i8— . 
"  Madam, 

"  I  am  directed    by    H.R.H.    the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of   your  letter    of     — th    inst.,  and    to 
express  the  Prince's  satisfaction  that  your 
husband    had    sufficiently  recovered   to 
join  with  you  in  the  letter  you  wrote. 
I  am  also  directed  to   inform  you  that, 
although  in  contravention   to  the   usual    . 
rules  of  the  household,  the  two  pounds 
which  you  sent  has,  in  deference  to  your 
wish,  been  duly  handed  to  the  coachman 
who  drove  you  on  the  evening  of  — th. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
"  Madam, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Mrs.  Vernon." 
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By  AUSTIN  FRYERS, 


MR.  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE 
would  probably   claim    that    he 
has    attained    the  leading    posi- 
tion which  he  has  now  occupied  for  so 
many  years  by  the  sheer  process  of  sur- 
mounting difficulties  ;  indeed,  with  that 
waggish   assumption   of   the   Bohemian 
spirit  which  he  revels  in,  he  would  very 
probably    tell    you    that  it    is   in    this 
manner   that  he    maintains  it ;  but  the 
onlooker,  who  sees — who  is  credited  with 
seeing  most  of  the  game — has  very  little 
doubt  that    his  position  has  been  won 
and    is   maintained    by   genius,     which 
sums  up  so  many  qualities. 
Let  us  briefly  glance  at  his  career. 
Born  in  London,  of  German  stock  on 
his  father's  side,  he  was  educated  partly 
in  England  and  partly  in  Germany.    To 
begin  with  then,  he  had  the  great  advan- 
tage— and  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  an 
artistic  profession — of  being  well  educated. 
It  is  within  the  recollection  of  the  older 
generation  of  playgoers  that  a  series  of 
Greek  dramas  was  presented  in  Hengler*s 
Circus  many  years  ago,  the  arena  being 
transformed  by  the  well-known  architect, 
Godwin,  so  as  to  exactly  represent  an 
ancient    Grecian    theatre.    Mr.     Tree's 
appearance  in  this  classical  gallery  did 
not,  perhaps,  excite  so  much  attention  by 
reason  of  the  merits  of  his  performance 
as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  profes- 
sional actor  could  be  found  to  undertake 
such   a  part    in    the    original    tongue. 
Indeed,  it  might  not  be  uncharitable  to 
assume  that  it   was   from   such  adven- 
titious circumstances  that  the  majority  of 
'     the  audience  derived  their  enjoyment. 
Like  most  young  men  who  are  endowed 
with  a  father   in  a  prosperous   way  of 
business,  Mr.  Tree  began  his  career  in  the 
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wsiy  he  should  go  had  he  not  known 
better.  That  is  to  say,  he  entered  his 
father's  office  in  1870,  but  found  the 
routine  against  the  grain.  This  was  a 
portent,  for  his  father  was  established  in 
the  com  trade. 

Even  at  this  early  period  he  had  the 
desire  to  strut  his  hour  behind  the  foot- 
lights, and  with  the  object  of  preening 
his  untried  wings,  he  joined  the  Irra- 
tionals A.  D.  C.  Not  for  eight  years, 
however,  did  he  find  an  opportunity  for 
appearing  on  the  regular  stage,  and 
during  this  period  his  efforts  to  become 
an  actor  caused  him  to  experience  many 
rebuffs.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
he  met  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  the 
table  of  a  bishop,  and,  confiding  to  the 
great  tragedian  his  desire  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  was  met  by  the 
discouraging  advice  to  give  up  the  idea. 
This,  however,  was  only  history  repeating 
itself,  for  Phelps  had  given  Irving  exactly 
the  same  advice ;  and  Tree  no  more 
heeded  it  than  Irving  himself  had  done. 

Mr.  Tree's  professional  debut  was  made 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  1878,  at  a 
matinie  given  in  aid  of  the  Stafford 
House  Fund.  His  success  on  that  occa- 
sion was  so  decided  that  he  had  several 
offers  of  provincial  engagements,  and 
this  encouragement  induced  him  to 
decide  on  adopting  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. He  did  not,  however,  exile  him- 
self into  the  wilds  of  the  provinces,  and 
he  was  next  professionally  heard  of  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre — ^not  Mr.  Bourchier's 
home,  but  a  building,  which  I  believe 
no  longer  exists,  somewhere  in 
Whitechapel. 

The  fact  that  David  Garrick  in  his  day 
drew  crowds  to  Goodman's  Fields  may. 
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perhaps,  have  inspired  Tree  with  the  of  Wales's  Theatre  fthen  called  the 
notion  that  even  yet  a  good  thing  may  Prince's),  where  he  created  the  part  of  the 
be  fostered  in  the  east.     At  any  rate,  he     Rev,  Robert  Spalding,   in  "  The  Private 
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improved  on  his  matinee  experience  by  Secretary."     The   farce    was    a  failure. 

joining  the  company,  which  at  this  time  Londoners  were  not  used  to  a  piece  of 

was  playing  a  variety  of  pieces  at  this  ioconsequent    fun    relying    mainly    on 

theatre.  exaggerated  types,  but  everyone  present 

His  first  big  opening  was  at  the  Prince  on   the   first  night   was  struck  ^  "fe*. 
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consistently  drawn  portrait  of  the  vacuous 
clerical  donkey,  over  whose  absurdities 
audiences  roared  for  hundreds  of  nights 
and  afternoons,  when  Mr.  Tree  resigned 
the  part  to  Mr.  Penley,  electing  to  create 
another  part,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  first  in  the  long  line  of  striking  crea- 
tions with  which  his  name  is  associated, 
to  wit.  Macari,  in  "  Called  Back." 

In  "The  Private  Secretary,"  liow- 
ever,  Mr,  Tree  gave  evidence  of  that 
original  creative  instinct  which  has 
enabled  him  to  fill  a  gallery  of  stage  por- 
traits without  ever  calling  on  a  dupli- 
cate. His  Spalding  was  a  distinct 
character  which  lives  in  the  memory, 
and  that  he  originated  the  conception  in 
which  Mr.  Penley  afterwards  achieved  a 
triumph,  is  fairly  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  catchwords  which  were  later  on 
in  everyone's  mouth,  "  Do  you  know?" 
and  "  I  don't  like  London  I  "  were  gags 
which  he  invented. 

With  his  nest  part,  Macari,  however, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  career 
wi(h  which  his  name  and  fame  are 
associated.  Playgoers  had  been  used 
to  mere  acting,  with  characterisation 
regarded  as  a  matter  apart,  to  be  pro- 
vided   by    Clarkson     at     a     price.      In 
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Macari,  however,  was  found  not  only 
an  actor  but  a  master  of  artifice.  A  new 
character  is  with  Tree  an  abstraction 
which  he  studies  in  detail,  and  realises 
by  every  art  and  artifice  known  to  stage- 
craft. The  costumier,  the  perruquier, 
the  make-up  provider,  merely  supply 
the  jiaints  for  his  palette  ;  he  him- 
self paints  the  picture.  How  various 
I  and  contrasting  these  are  is  realised 
by  merely  naming  Macari  ( "  Called 
Back"),  Demetrius  ("Red  Lamp"), 
Gringoire,  FalstaH  ("Merry  Wives"), 
Svengali  ( "  Trilby  " ),  and  Fagin 
("  Oliver  Twist") ; — and  these  are 
but  a  few.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
Mr.  Tree  does  not  aim  at  striking 
portraits  merely  that  each  may  be  a 
contrast  to  the  others.  In  every  case, 
you  feel  at  once  that  the  character,  as 
seen  to  the  eye,  is  exactly  how  it 
must  appear,  to  be  in  keeping  with  its 
actions  in  the  play.  This  harmony 
is  the  more  striking  where  the  cha- 
racter is  not  outside  our  ordinary 
experience,  as  for  instance,  in  that  won- 
derful portrait  of  the  Jewish  financier 
in  "  Business  is  Business,"  where  the 
very  trousers,  s|>als,  watch-chain,  and 
every  other  detail  of  the  portrait  sug- 
gested a  dozen  counterparts  in  real  life 
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Mr.  Tree  has  a  very  wide  range  in  his 
capacity  as  an  actor,  and  while  in  plays 
such  as  those  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  in  such 
pieces  as  "  The  Last  of  the  Dandies  "  he 
has  the  coolness  of  Mayfair  or  the 
foppery  of  the  Pump  Room  at  com- 
mand, there  is  no  trace  of  that  excuse 
for  bad  acting,  "reserved  force,"  when 
occasion  demandii  the  uttermost  expres- 
sion of  passion  or  despair.  One  of  the 
finest  bits  of  acting  the  London  stage 
has  seen  for  many  years 
was  the  maniacal  rage 
of  the  old  Jew  Issachar 
at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  acts  of  "Hypatia" 
— the  third,  1  believe. 
It  was  an  outburst  tor 
which  no  "  lines"  could 
be  written.  It  was  act- 
ing—  acting  alone;  it 
was  such  a  tour  de  force, 
independent  of  and  out- 
side the  range  of  the 
art  of  the  dramatist,  as 
proves  that  acting  is  an 
art,  distinct  and  describ- 
able.  The  other  pole 
of  abandon  was  reached 
by  Mr.  Tree  in  that 
terrible  picture  of  the 
enfeebled  mindless  waif 
in  "  The  Man  Who 
Was."  Here  was  the 
companion  picture  to 
the  ars  celare  a  rtem. 
It  was  intellect  conceal- 
:ing  intellect.  During 
practically  the  whole 
time,  the  art  of  the 
actor  was  required  to 
depict  a  wastrel  ob- 
livious of  his  past  and 
of  his  surroundings, 
whose  remnant  of  intel- 
lect was  only  capable  of 
remembering  the  mere 
physical  sensations  of 
hardship  and  cruelty, 
and  whose  only  ellort 
was  to  feebly  guard 
against  similar  treat- 
ment. Then,  towards 
the  end  of  the  play. 
cmies    a    glimmer    of  From 


return  ing  memory,  aroused  by  a  few 
associations,  only  to  shatter  the  poor 
wasted  frame  and  lay  it  to  rest  in 
merciful  death. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Tree's  performance  in 
this  little  piece  was  thrilling  is  merely 
to  repeat  a  well-recorded  fact,  but  I 
cite  it  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  great 
achievements  as  an  actor,  for  in  this 
everything  depended  on  the  acting,  and 
the  acting  in  this  case  implies  the  genius 
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to  conceive  such  a  character  and  the  art 
to  realise  the  conception. 

I  have  said  that  Macari  started  Mr. 
Tree  on  the  brilliant  career  which  has 
ever  since  l)een  so  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained. The  leading  facts  may  be  very 
briefly  stated. 

His  next  big  hit  was  as  the  German 
swindler  in  "Jim  the  Penman" — a  play 


opening  piece  "The  Red  Lamp,"  which 
scored  a  great  success  because  of  its 
dramatic  interest,  and  because  of  Mr. 
Tree's  striking  impersonation  of  Deme- 
trius, chief  of  the  third  section  of  the 
Russian  police.  He  remained  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  from  April  to  Septem- 
ber, and  then  took  over  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  which  had  fallen  on  somewhat 


1   Kit.  TREE  IN  "the  merry   WIVES  OF  " 
e  painting  by  the  Hon,  John  Collier. 


whiih  had  been  refused  by  almost  every 
manager  in  London,  and  only  saw  llie 
light  bcLaiise  Lady  .Monckton,  maintain- 
ing her  faith  in  its  merits  in  spite  of 
these  rebuffs,  produced  it  at  a  matinee. 
Its  enormously  successful  run  at  thi? 
Haymarket  will  be  remembered  by  most 
readers. 

In  1887  Mr.  Tree  entered  on  the  cares, 
joys,  and  dignities  of  management  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  producing  as  his 


evil  days  but  regained  lo  the  full  its 
prosijerily  under  his  rule.  The  "  little 
house  in  the  Haymarket"  did  not  appa- 
rently accord  with  Mr.  Tree's  palatial 
ideas,  and  so  he  decided  to  build  himseU- 
a  lordly  playhouse.  His  Majesty's,  one  of 
the  handsomest  theatres  in  the  world, 
which  he  oix^ned  on  April  28,  1897. 

Mr.  Tree  has  as  a  rule  been  very  lucky 
with  his  dramatists,  but  his  new  house  had 
an  inauspicious  start,  the  opening  piece, 
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Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  "  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  barely  scoring  a  succes  d'estitne. 
Later  on,  an  **  old  hand,*'  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones, 
also  fell  below  the  expected  mark,  with 
a  curious  piece  entitled  *'  Carnac  Sahib." 
As  against  these,  however,  His  Majesty's 
has  seen  the  production  of  several  pieces 
which  have  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful, such  as  "  The  Last  of  the  Dandies  " 
and  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  while 
with  **  Oliver  Twist "  Mr.  Tree  has 
removed  the  reproach  against  Dickens 
that  adaptations  of  his  works  rarely  pay. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  amongst 
novices  that  those  "  in  the  ring "  are 
deaf  to  the  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
younger  generation.  However  true  this 
may  be  in  general,  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  is  not  true  of  Mr.  Tree. 
Some  years  ago — I  cannot  give  exact 
dates — I  had  the  notion  of  instituting 
some  medium  of  introduction  for  prac- 
tical purposes  between  budding  authors 
and  players  and  managers  and  the  public, 
and  I  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Tree.  He  at 
once  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into 
it,  and  the  outcome  was  the  institution 
of  the  "Society  of  Uritish  Dramatic  Art," 
of  which  Mr.  free  was  the  president,  Mr. 
George  Alexander  the  vice-president,  and 
I  the  hon.  secretary.  The  scheme  was  to 
produce  plays  at  special  matinees,  which 
would  be  performed  by  players  who  had 
not  appeared  in  leading  parts  at  West 
End  theatres. 

Several  performances  were  given,  and 
I  remember  that  amongst  those  brought 
into  prominent  notice  was  Miss  Nancy 
Noel,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Tree 
himself  for  *'  A  Hunch  of  Violets " 
and  other  piores  produced  under  his 
management. 

The  society  lasted  for  quite  a  lengthy 
period,  considering  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
committee  numbering  about  sixty,  and 
might  have  been  usefully  alive  to-day  were 


it  not  for  my  friend  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh, 
who  enthusiastically  and  successfully 
advocated  the  production  of  a  semi- 
Biblical  play  which  would  have  taxed 
the  resources  of  Drury  Lane  for  anything 
like  adequate  production.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  whether 
Mr.  Raleigh  was  in  earnest  or  was  play- 
ing a  huge  practical  joke  on  us,  but,  in 
any  case,  he  killed  the  Society  of  British 
Dramatic  Art  by  making  it  bite  ofiF  more 
than  it  could  chew. 

My  reason  for  referring  to  this  little 
footnote  of  theatrical  history  is  for  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  that  when  I  sub- 
mitted my  idea  to  Mr.  Tree  he  had 
already  made  a  move  in  a  similar 
direction  and  was  in  negotiation  for 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
School  of  Dramatic  Art.  He  abandoned 
his  notion  in  favour  of  mine,  but  not 
without  expressing  the  fear  that  a  larger 
committee  than  a  "  committee  of  one  " 
would  prove  unworkable. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
Society  of  British  Dramatic  Art,  he 
retained  his  faith  in  the  principle  of 
expert  tuition,  with  the  result  that  he 
founded,  about  a  year  ago,  a  Dramatic 
Academy  in  which  everything  essential 
to  success  on  the  stage  is  taught.  This 
he  did  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  at  his  own  exp)ense  ;  and  now,  when 
it  has  become  an  accepted  institution  of 
proved  utility,  he  has  put  its  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  representative 
committee,  under  whose  guidance  it  may, 
in  course  of  time,  become  our  equivalent 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

This  is,  I  think,  conclusive  proof  that 
Mr.  Tree's  sympathies  are  with  the 
talented  novice.  It  also  furnishes  an 
eloquent  tribute  from  a  successful  man 
to  the  well-worn  maxim  that  success 
can  only  be  attained  by  hard  work 
allied  to  talent. 
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ALARCil".  rhoiiibtiidat  studio — not  a 
"sliow"  studiu — a  good  north 
light  from  the  top  and  side  ligiits 
from  all  cardinal  points  of  (he  tonipass, 
essentially  a  place  of  work — for  honest, 
earnest  lahout.  Some  bits  of  real  armour 
— no  Wardouc  StriTt  "  spuriosities  ;  "  a 
lot  of  good  china — Spode,  SiHtcs,  blue 
Derby,  Chelsea,  Itow.  Lowestoft, 'lanta- 
niona,  a  graduatt'd  set  tif  old  ginger  jars, 
and  a  whole  wcvilih  of  gris  Fhimandf. 
assegais,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields  from 
the  tropics,  and  halberds,  old  swnrdsand 
matchlocks  of  Knglish  make. 

Some  Persian  rugs  and  Turkey  carpets 
partially  cover  the  floor,  and  pipes  from 
all  climes  -.trew  the  place. 

A  host  of  canvases,  often  four  and 
five  iteei>,  dado  the  studio,  while  others, 
framed  and  unframed,  decorate  or  dese- 
crate the  walls.  These  terms  are  used 
advisedly,  for  while  some  are  exijuisile 
sou  I -snatches,  earliest  schemes  for  future 
masterpieces — and  the  first  colour 
splashes  give  more  insight  into  the  artist 
heart  than  the  linished  picture — the  others 
are  the  veriest  daul)s  that  ever  sign  painter 
perpetrated. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  place — 
one,  a  man  with  a  grizzled  moustache  and 
pointed  Vandyke  beard,  was  working 
hard  at  a  picture  ;  an  habitual  frown  of 
dissatisfaction  had  eaten  a  vertical  line. 


a  very  deep  line,  between  his  brows — not 
dissatisfaction  with  life,  for  he  enjoyed 
life  largely  after  his  fashion,  his  club  life, 
bachelor  life.  Sturdy  independent "  don't 
care  a  pin"  sort  of  life,  as  much  money 
as  he  cared  to  earn,  and  only  himself 
to  think  of !  No,  the  deep  line  was 
scored  by  his  deep  love  of  Art  and  of 
Nature — his  ever  yearning  to  do  better, 
and  make  his  work  more  worthy  of  the 
nature  he  worshipped.  He  was  much 
younger  than  he  looked — fifty  in  face, 
not  forty  in  years,  and  in  heart  about 
twenty. 

He  suddenly  stopped,  threw  his  brushes 
and  palette  down  with  something  between 
a  grunt  and  a  sigh,  and  pulling  a  carved 
oaken  prehcndal  chair  up  to  the  fireplace, 
lit  his  well-blacked  cutty. 

Then  the  other  man  spoke.  He  was  a 
tall,  well-set-up  young  fellow,  clean 
sliaven,  carefully  groomed,  and  fault- 
lessly—even foolishly — dressed.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  possible  contrast ; 
each  in  his  own  way  was  handsome,  the 
grizzled,  beetled- browed  Jupiter-Tonans- 
likr  head  of  Reuben  Fearn,  and  the 
somewhat  weak,  Adonis-shaped  face  of 
Arthur  Grey. 

"  What  a  funny  feUow  you  are, 
lieub!  "  and  the  speaker  put  his  head 
sideways  and  walked  back  a  few  paces 
front  the  picture  he  was  painting, 
regarding  his  work  with  satisfaction. 
"  1    never    saw    anybody    so    eternally 
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humped.  Your  picture  will  come  all 
right  by  and  bye.  I  admit  it  wants 
working  up  a  good  bit,  but  you'll  pull  it 
through,"  and  he  lazily  lounged  round 
to  the  other  easel.  "  I  don't  quite  like 
the  sky,  and  Td  like  to  see  you  pull  the 
foreground  together,  and  just  tone  down 
your  purples  in  the  distance.  Of  course, 
old  boy,  I  said  from  the  first  that  you 
had  the  figures  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
the  expression  in  the  girl's  face  was  not 
sad  enough.  I  rather  like  the  old  man  ; 
— ^you'll  get  the  rest  right  on  varnishing 
day,  if  it  gets  in.  Now,  Reub,  just  have 
a  look  at  mine,  will  you,  and  see  if  you 
can  think  of  anything  to  improve  it.  I'm 
very  keen  on  it  myself."  And  strolling 
back  to  his  own  easel  he  gazed  upon  as 
execrable  a  waste  of  canvas  and  colour 
as  ever  came  beneath  criticism. 

Reuben  looked  moodily  at  the  picture 
in  true  painter  attitude — head  thrust 
forward,  back  erect,  and  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  bulbous  pantaloons.  He 
glowered  through  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
for  some  half-minute,  puffing  at  his  pipe 
with  monotonous  regularity.  **  H'm  !  " 
he  grunted,  and  turning  upon  his  heel, 
went  back  to  his  palette  with  a  sigh 
and  recommenced  work. 

"  A  bit  jealous,  I  suppose,"  murmured 
Grey  to  himself  ;  **  poor  old  boy — but 
there,  he  won't  take  my  advice."  Aloud : 
"  Reub,  did  you  notice  that  I  had  re- 
painted the  sky  ?  I  didn't  like  the  one 
from  nature,  so  I've  thrown  some  of 
myself  in,  you  know :  it  isn't  quite 
finished,  but  I'll  touch  it  up  on  varnish- 
ing day. 

"  By  the  way,  old  man  " —  this  came 
sheepfacedly — **  I  had  a  letter  from  her 
father  this  morning " — Reuben  put  his 
pipe  down — **  the  dear  old  boy  is  coming 
round,  he  really  is ;  1  had  a  letter  from 
him  this  morning  ;  you  know  he  objected 
strongly  to  us  artists." 

"  Humph !  " 

"Calls  us  a  thriftless  lot — men  of  no 
account,  but  he  has  absolutely  relented. 
If  I  get  a  picture  in  the  Academy  and  on 
the  line,  I  can  marry  Winnie  ;  and  he  will 
give  her  away  himself.  I  have  a  fair 
private  income,  but  she  is  his  only  child, 
and  will  come  into  quite  a  lot  of  money ; 
but  I  must,  I  must  get  this  in  " — and  he 
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pointed  to  the  daub  with  a  complacent 
smile — "and  I  will  be  happy  for  ever 
after !  " 

Reuben  puffed  savagely  at  his  pipe. 
"  Get  in  and  on  the  line — *  prave  orts,* 
laddie — well,  you  never  know  your  luck  ; 
try,  my  boy,  and  may  you  succeed." 

Half  an  hour's  sturdy  painting  from 
the  senior,  some  dainty  "semi-feminine 
brush- tickling  from  the  junior,  brought  a 
chime  of  four.  Arthur  Grey  reddened 
and,  turning,  said  meekly,  **  Dear  old 
Reub,  it's  a  shame  to  keep  anything  from 
you.  I  am  to  meet  Winnie  and  her 
father  at  Albert  Gate  at  five.  I'll  run 
away  and  dress  ;  we  dine  afterwards  at 
the  Cecil.  When  old  Shiftier  comes  to 
take  the  pictures  in — I  suppose  you'll 
send  yours  after  all — tell  him  mine  is  not 
quite  dry,  will  you,  dear  old  boy  ? " 
And  drawing  on  a  pair  of  light  grey 
suede  gloves,  and  adjusting  a  glossy  hat 
mathematically  erect  on  his  head,  he 
sauntered  out,  gently  agitating  his 
silver- topped  stick. 

Reuben  looked  at  the  little  erect 
figure,  the  immaculate  frock  coat,  the 
classic  carriage  of  the  head,  and  the 
gentle  conceit  of  his  friend  with  some- 
thing akin  to  envy,  charitable  envy 
without  one  spark  of  malice. 

There  was  a  strange  friendship  between 
these  men  so  utterly  opposite — the  elder, 
ragged  already,  first  with  the  struggle 
for  food,  now  with  the  fight  for  fame ; 
the  younger  with  the  smoothness  and 
placidity  of  self-satisfied  youth  that 
had  never  known  trouble. 

They  seldom  went  out  together. 
Reuben  in  his  soft  felt  hat,  lounging  coat 
and  baggy  trousers,  and  .\rthur  looking 
like  a  fashion-plate,  were  an  ill-assorted 
couple.  Their  clubs  were  as  different  as 
their  "  sets,"  and  the  only  time  they  were 
seen  together  was  when  the  younger  in- 
duced the  elder  to  don  "  war-paint,"  and 
they  occupied  neighbouring  stalls  at  a 
concert  or  theatre. 

Reuben  Fearn  sat  down  again  in  the 
prebendal  chair,  his  chin  in  his  palms 
and  his  fingers  ruefully  rubbing  his 
cheek-bones.  "  And  Winifred  Flower — 
that  dainty  girl,  for  whom  I  would  give 
up  every  aspiration  of  my  life,  even  my 
A.R.A.-ship,    which      must    come    this 
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'  show '^  I  he  woman  1  worship  is  to  be 
wasted  on  a  good-heartfd,  generous, 
conceited  noodle  like  this!  Eheu  !  With 
a  woman  like  that  to  egg  me  on,  I 
believe  I  would  be  president — I  could 
work  then.  And  yet  if  he  gets  in" — 
with  scorn — "  if  he  gets  in,  he  marries 
her,  and  " — a  long  pause — "  if  he  doesn't 


to  the  other  man's  picture,  stood  in  his 
favourite  attitude.  "  I  can  do  nothing 
with  it  at  all — there  is  no  time  to  repaint 
it — that  would  be  the  only  thing,  and 
even  then  the  poor  boy  would  say  he 
would  have  been  hung  on  his  own  merits; 
that  awful  sky  !  those  bony  trees !  and 
those   ill-drawn   figures !      Pah !     Well, 


get  in — she  won 
Steady,  licubin. 
calmly, — "  Ves, 
trashy,  oleograph 
good,  and  thai  it 


;  niarrv  me.  Will  I  ? 
Will  I  ?  ■'— a  f.-w  puffs, 
will!  His  picture  is 
r  rol  !  I  know  mine  is 
hip  depends 


upon  it.  I  will  make  ihii 
her  sweet  sake.  He  will  get  in,  and  he 
will  be  hung  on  the  line  ;  so  goodbye  to 
the  letters  after  my  name  for  a  couple  of 
years  at  least."     He  got  uj),  and  walking 


Ion  at  least" 


I've  l)een  a  daslu'd  fool  all  my  life,  and 
thi^  is  the  culminating  art  !  1  will  sign 
his  name  on  niv  picture,  and  lie  will  get 
Winifridfor  his  wife." 

lie  wjiecjed  the  eas.-ls  side  by  side— 
the  canvases  wi-re  the  samt-  si/.e — forged 
Arthur  drey's  signature  in  tliP  corner  of 
his  own  delicious  picture,  and  with  a 
passionate  gesture,  smeared  the  other 
name  out  with  something  like  a"  Danm ! " 
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Shiffler,  the  model,  came — an  old  man  with 
a  face  like  Peter,  and  a  love  for  porter. 
"  *Ow  many  am  I  to  take,  Mist.  Feam  ?  " 

"  One." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  'e  wouldn't  'ave  the 
cheek  to  send  in — else " 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  Here  is  his 
picture." 

**Wot,  Mr.  Feam,  you  don't  mean  to 

say  youVe  not "     Shiffler  looked  and 

started.  "  Well,  this  is  a  go — this  ain't 
Mr. " 

"  Shut  up,  hang  you,  and  go." 

"  Well,"  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head, 
**  good  evenin*,  sir.  There,  if  *e'd  *a' 
sent,  I  raaly  would  *a*  arst  who  was  to 
bring  it  back  ;  but  now — well,  this  is  the 
rummest  go  I  ever  see.  *Scuse  me,  Mr.  F., 
but  this  is  larceny,  that's  wot  it  is " 

"  Get  out,  Shiffler,  and  mind  you  hold 
your  tongue ! " 

"  Mum,    sir — mum  !     But !  "    and 

old  Shiffler  waggled  his  patriarchal  head 
as  he  struggled  through  the  doorway  to  the 
van.  He  had  more  studio  secrets  and 
**  ghost "  stories  than  any  other  model  in 
town,  but  this  was,  in  his  own  phrase, 
"  a  beater." 

The  grizzled  man  sat  down  once  more, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  refill  his 
beloved  and  consoling  pipe,  a  smart 
knock  came  to  the  door,  and  the  well- 
informed  janitor  of  the  studios  said,  with 
a  delightful  brogue,  *'  Misther  Forn,  sorr, 
*tis  a  hand-delivered  message  from 
Misther  Grey  for  ye,  sorr,  and  the  b*y*s 
waithin'  forr  an  answorr,  sorr." 

Feam  broke  op)en  the  envelope. 

**Dear  old  Reub. — I  won't  come  back 
to  the  studios  for  some  days.  Winnie 
says  I  want  rest  after  my  picture,  and 
her  father  says  so,  too.  The  old  boy 
has  turned  up  trumps ;  so  we  start  a 
party  of  four  —  Winnie  and  me,  and 
her  father  and  her  maiden  aunt,  for 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  possibly  a  peep  at 
St.  Petersburg.  I  will  try  and  be  back 
by  varnishing  day — though  I  really  don't 
think  I  can  improve  my  picture.  l)on*t 
trouble  to  wire  to  me  about  my  luck.  I 
feel  pretty  safe,  and,  in  fact,  I  don't  know 
exactly  where  1  shall  be.  Ta,  ta  !  dear 
old  boy ;  I  suppose  you  have  sent  in 
after  all.  I  do  hope  you  will  get  in. 
Thine  always. — Arthur." 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  for  a  few 
moments  whether  pity  or  contempt  domi- 
nated Fearn's  mind  ;  however,  pity  came 
in  an  easy  winner.  The  grizzled  one 
read  the  letter  again,  smiled  sadly,  and 
lit  his  pipe  with  it.  "  Tell  the  boy  *all 
right ' — and,  Finerty,  pack  up  my  things  ; 
I  am  going  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

11. 

NEARLY  a  month  later,  and  Reuben 
Fearn  was  back.  He  had  been 
prowling  and  sketching  among  the 
uplands  of  "  Unknown  Essex,"  enjoying 
solitude  in  the  quaint  old-world  villages 
with  a  congenial  brother  brush. 

He  found  a  host  of  letters  awaiting 
him.  Invitations  to  "  smokers  "  and  pri- 
vate views,  but  mostly  from  friends 
expressing  astonishment  and  regret  that 
he  had  not  sent  in. 

Among  Arthur  Grey's  lot,  one  envelope 
bore  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  flap.  "  1  needn't  open — 
accepted,  of  course,"  and  for  the  first 
time  since  his  folly  he  felt  hatred  in  his 
heart.  "  Yet,  yet  " — love  triumphed — 
"  it  is  for  her  sake." 

Press  day  had  passed,  and  he  sat  down, 
much  against  his  custom,  to  read  the 
criticisms  on  **  Arthur  Grey's  Picture  "  ; 
had  it  been  in  his  own  name  he  would 
have  shunned  them  with  contempt. 
"Let  a  critic  paint  a  picture — a  good 
picture,"  he  would  say,  "  and  I'll  read 
what  he  says  about  art ;  but  till  then — 
Pah !  " 

This  time,  however,  he  read  about 
himself  impersonally  ;  he  was  another 
man.  One  of  the  leading  dailies  asked, 
'*  Who  is  this  giant  that  has  sprung 
up  among  us  fully  armed,  like  Minerva 
from  the  brow  of  Jupiter?  Who  before 
has  heard  of  Arthur  Grey  ?  And  yet  the 
picture  of  the  year.  No.  473,  *  Afterglow,* 
comes  from  the  brush  of  an  utterly  un- 
known man — a  picture  which,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Evening  Fireball  (one  half- penny), 
in  its  special  evening  editions,  published 
at  10.30  a.m.,  after  praising  up  the  picture 
with  Milesian  wealth  of  words,  went  on 
to  give  an  account  of  **  Arthur  Grey  as 
he  is."  It  described  him  as  a  retiring 
recluse ;    a    man   of    mysterious  ori^ijx^ 
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having  been  picked  up  a  mere  infant  on 
the  field  of  Gravelotte  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  with  an  English  baptismal 
certificate  round  his  neck  ;  it  told  of  his 
moods  and  his  methods,  his  inner  life, 
and  gave  a  smudgily  illustrated  account 
of  his  palatial  home  in  the  northern 
heights  of  London ! 

He  crushed  the  papers  and  threw  them 
down  upon  the  hearth  as  the  door  burst 
open,  and  Arthur  Grey  rushed  in,  in  a 
light  touring  suit,  healthy  and  travel- 
burned  ;  the  next  incomer  was  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  girl,  fair-haired, 
ruddy-lipped,  and  bright-eyed,  clad  in 
a  dainty  confection  of  creamy  white, 
with  a  soupgon  of  cornflower  blue  ;  the 
third  arrival  was  a  typical  country 
gentleman — half  landed  proprietor,  half 
banker,  rosy -faced,  white  side-whiskered  ; 
prosperity  and  respectability  surrounded 
his  head  as  with  a  halo  ;  in  his  hands  he 
carried  a  quire  of  assorted  papers  neatly 
folded,  and  he  beamed  with  pleasure. 

Arthur  waltzed  round  the  studio,  and 
rushed  to  Feam,  with  outstretched  hands. 
**  Dear  old  Reub,  did  you  ever  know  such 
luck— double  luck— in  and  on  the  line, 
and  (whisper)  her  father  has  consented ; 
{then  aloud)  in  and  on  the  line,  did  you 
ever  know  such  luck  ?  Well,  not  alto- 
gether luck." 

**  Luck  indeed,  Arthur  dear ! "  ("  Hullo," 
thought  Fearn,  "  she  has  taken  possession 
of  him  already.")  "  Talent !  Have  you 
seen  the  press  notices,  Mr.  Fearn  ? " 

"Yes,  Miss  Flower,  I  have  seen  them." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not  in, 
dear  old  boy ;  never  mind,  you  know  the 
old  proverb— -' Try,  try,  try,  again.*" 

"Do,"  chimed  in  Miss  Winnie,  "don't 
be  despondent.  Tm  sure,  Arthur — Mr. 
Grey — will  do  his  best  to  help  you.  Oh  ! 
I'm  dying  to  see  the  picture.     When  ?  " 

"  Monday  is  the  opening  day,"  replied 
Feam,  sadly. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  this  from  the  banker, 
"we'll  make  up  a  little  party,  and  all  go 
together :  a  nice  little  dinner,  and  a 
theatre  afterwards,  eh  ?  " 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  engaged  for  Monday, 
and  in  fact,"  consulting  his  watch,  "  I  am 
late  for  an  appointment  now.  Good-day, 
Mr.  Flower;  good-day,  Miss  Flower.  I'll 
probably  see  you  later,  Arthur." 


"  Poor  old  boy,"  said  Arthur,  feelingly, 
as  the  door  closed,  "  he's  cut  up  about 
my  luck,  you  know :  he  hasn't  been  re- 
jected for  years.  In  fact,  from  his  first 
picture,  I  think  he  has  always  been  in  ; 
but  there,  it  is  the  inexorable  law  of 
nature,  the  young  must  supplant  the 
old." 

"  Look  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  lady — 
with  feminine  curiosity  she  had  been  pry- 
ing round  the  studio,  and  pounced  upon  the 
papers  in  the  tiled  hearth — "the  jealous  old 
thing !  He  has  been  reading  your  Academy 
notices,  and  has  thrown  the  papers  down 
in  a  fit  of  passion !  " 

"It  looks  like  it,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Flower. 

"  I  never  thought  the  old  boy  capable 
of  such  pettiness.  I've  tried  to  help  him 
in  every  way,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me. 
He  never  would  take  my  advice — that's 
his  picture  over  there,  the  big  one,  face 
to  the  wall." 

"  Oh  1  I  would  like  to  look  at  it.  May 
we?" 

"  Well,  it  isn't  quite  studio  form,  you 
know :  but  I  don't  think  the  dear  old 

chap  would  mind.  Where  is  my Oh, 

the  easels  have  been  put  away  for  the 
cleaning  up.  All  right,  I'll  hold  it  on 
my  knee  :  but  don't  be  long,  it  is  precious 
heavy."  Grey  could  just  stretch  his 
arms  across  the  frame,  and  putting  his 
foot  on  a  chair,  rested  it  on  his  knee, 
his  cheek  rubbing  against  the  back  of 
the  canvas. 

"  What  a  daub! "  came  simultaneously 
from  father  and  daughter.  "  And  he  ex- 
pected to  get  that  in  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  I  never  liked  it,"  said 
panting  Arthur,  "  and  I'm  sure  he  feels  it 
— because  he's  rubbed  oflF  the  white  cross 
and  taken  the  label  off." 

"  Oh,  that  horrid  sky,  and  that  dreadful 
laughing  girl — she  squints." 

"  I  told  him  she  wasn't  looking  sad 
enough,"  gasped  Arthur. 

"  And  I  should  think,"  said  the  banker, 
"the  man  had  never  seen  a  plough  by 
the  way  he's  drawn  this  one." 

"  A  plough  ?  Poof !  "  The  picture  was 
heavy.  "He  had  no  plough  in  his 
*  Eventide  * — I  have  one  in  *  Afterglow.' 
Can  he  have  copied  my  idea  ?  I  say, 
make  haste,  this  weighs  a  ton  at  least." 
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Reuben  u'alked  straight  to  the  picture  and  turn^-d  iti  jait  to  the  u-all. 
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"  Half  a  moment,  dear.  Look  at  those 
snakey  trees :  and  I  suppose  he  means 
that  for  a  dog  barking  at  that  hideous 
old  man  in  the  smock  frock." 

"  Dog !  old  man  !  Smock  frock ! 
Here,  Mr.  Flower,  help  me  down  with 
this,"  and  leaning  the  frame  against  the 
table,  Arthur  Grey  faced  his  own  picture. 

His  thumbs  crept  slowly  into  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  and  with  a  short,  sharp 
indrawing  of  the  breath,  like  the  yelp  of 
a  beaten  dog,  he  staggered  to  the  table 
and  fell  upon  it  in  a  dead  faint. 

III. 

^^   A   RTHUR,  darling!  "  and  Winnie 

j[^  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
"  speak  to  me,  dearest." 

"  It's  holding  that  confounded  picture 
and  the  overwork,"  said  her  father, 
dabbing  the  fainting  man's  forehead 
with  water.  **  Where  is  there  a  bell  ? 
You  can  never  find  anything  in  these 
ramshackle  places." 

The  door  opened  and  Reuben  Feam 
walked  in  with  a  smoothed  brow.  He 
started  with  annoyed  astonishment  and 
walked  straight  to  the  picture,  turned  its 
face  to  the  wall ;  then,  looking  at  Arthur, 
he  said  brusquely,  **How  long  has  he 
been  like  this? — ten  minutes?  Ah  !  IVe 
seen  him  like  this  before.  Will  you  step 
into  this  room  ;  I  know  best  how  to 
bring  him  round,"  and  he  conducted 
them  to  the  door,  closing  and  locking  it 
carefully. 

"Did  you  notice  that  jealous  brute, 
papa  ?  **  the  girl  whispered.  **  Before  he 
even  looked  at  poor  Arthur  he  turned 
his  wretched  daub  to  the  wall.  Well, 
no  wonder." 

Feam  loosed  Grey's  collar,  deluged 
his  head  with  water,  rubbed  his  lips  and 
brow  with  brandy,-  and  poured  some 
down  his  throat.  After  a  couple  of 
minutes  of  vigorous  fanning  his  eyes 
slowly  opened,  and  he  stared  about  him 
vacuously,  and  they  rested  on  the 
canvas. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  energy 
of  a  maniac,  and  grasping  Feam*s  wrist 
until  his  knuckles  whitened,  he  hissed : 
"You  false  friend!  you  traitor!  Why 
have  you   done    this?     Why   have   you 


lifted  me  heaven  high  to  let  me  fall  hell 
deep?"  He  steadied  himself  against 
the  table — he  had  aged  ten  years 
in  ten  minutes ;  his  eyes  were 
sunken  and  haggard,  and  his  bedabbled 
hair  clung  in  rat's  tails  to  his  moist 
forehead.  "Why!  oh  why,  Reuben — 
whom  I  loved  and  trusted  as  a  brother — 
why  have  you  played  me  this  scurvy 
trick  ?  Shame  on  you !  Shame  on  you ! 
Where  are  they  ?  Call  them  in  ;  let  me 
confess  this  fraud.  Your  fraud  !  Though 
I  lose  her  I  will  not  gain  her  this  way. 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes. 
I  have  seen  my  picture  in  its  naked  form. 
Call  them  in,  Reuben,  lost  friend ;  call 
them  in." 

A  timid  tapping  came  to  the  door,  and 
a  plaintive  voice  pleaded :  "  Mayn't  we 
come  in  now ;  we  are  anxious.  Is  he 
better  ? " 

"  In  a  few  moments,"  said  Feam. 
"  Now,  Arthur,"  and  mechanically  filling 
his  pipe,  he  lit  it,  "  this  is  a  secret 
between  us.  No  one  must  ever  know  it : 
no  one  will.  You  have  a  picture  on  the 
line  in  the  Academy."  Grey  winced  as 
one  stabbed.  "  Her  father  is  stubborn 
and  proud  of  your  talent " — Grey  shud- 
dered again — "  and  has  boasted  of  it ;  if 
you  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  you  might 
as  well  go  altogether,  and  his  daughter 
has  told  you  plainly  she  will  never  marry 
without  her  father's  consent." 

The  younger  man  buried  his  face 
between  his  hands ;  a  strange  struggle 
between  his  honour,  his  love,  and  his 
conceit.  The  two  last  prevailed,  and 
pulling  himself  together  with  a  mighty 
eflFort,  he  said — even  then  trying  to  put 
some  of  his  burden  on  the  other  man's 
shoulders — "  So  be  it,  Reuben  ;  you  have 
said  it." 

With  an  imperceptible  shrug,  Feam 
walked  to  the  door.  Grey  staggered 
after  him.  "  I  say,  old  man  !  " — this  in 
a  hoarse  whisper — "  You  will  let  me  at 
least  buy  the  picture.  You  would  have 
got  a  *  thousand'  for  it." 

Feam  pushed  him  back.  "  That  is 
my  wedding  present ;  I  would  have 
painted  one  for  you  anyway.  You  can 
come  in  now — the  boy  is  better  " — and 
the  anxious  couple  went  up  to  the 
invalid,  and  gazed  lovingly  into  his  face. 
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"  Wc  can't  afford  to  lose~you  yet,  my 
boy.  English  art  can't  spare  you,"  and 
the  banker  patted  him  on  the  back. 

"I  am  afiaid  English  art  will  have  to 
lose  him,  Mr.  Flower;  I  have  made  the 
boy  promise  never  to  touch  a  brush 
again."  Grey  started,  flushed,  and  looked 
at  the  speaker.  "  The  mental  strain  and 
the  hard  work  are  too  much  for  his 
nervous  temperament." 

"Yes,"  faltered  Arthur,  after  a  pause, 
"  a  few  more  experiences  like  this  would 
kill  me." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  dear !  " 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  I  would 
like  to  purchase  an  interest  in  your  bank, 
and,  with  Winnie  for  my  wife,  settle 
down  to  a  placid  country  life  just  within 
riding  distance  of  your  house," 

"  My  dear  boy,  my  son,  the  dream  of 
my -life  1 " 

Winifred  turned  to  Mr.  Fearn,  and, 
with  a  tiny  stamp  of  her  foot,  said,  "  Sir, 
1  am  sure  you  have  turned  Arthur  away 
from  painting.  I  believe  you  are  jealous 
of  him." 

"You  are  quite  right.  Miss  Flower," 
and  he  looked  at  her  fixedly,  with  a 
strange  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  quaver  in 
his  voice,  "  1  am  jealous  of  him  !  " 

She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
surprise.  Her  eyelids  drooped,  and  a 
delicate  pink  overspread  her  face.  "  Come, 
Arthur,"  she  said,  almost  sharply,  "a 
carriage  drive  will  do  you  good." 

"  Will  you  join  us,  Mr.  Fearn  ?  " 


"  No,  papa.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fearn  must 
be  busy  after  his  holiday.  Good-bye,  wc 
will  see  you  soon,  I  hope." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  old  boy,"  said  Fearn ; 
"  in  the  excitement  we  have  just  gone 
through  I  forgot  to  say  1  have  made 
arrangements  for  a  year's  study  in  Algiers 
— I  start  ^to-night  for  Marseilles." 

"  Ah,  1  see,"  misquoted  the  banker, 
"  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

"  And  we  are  not  to  meet  for  a  year, 
my  dearest,  truest,  and  oldest  friend," 
and  .Arthur  again  shook  hands  feverishly. 

"  f — I  am  so  sorry,  Mr,  Fearn,"  said 
Winifred,  in  a  trembling  hesitating  voice: 
"  1  had  hoped  to  see  you  at  our  house, 
'Flower  bank, "frequently."  The  pink  crim- 
soned on  her  face,  and  the  daintily  gloved 
hand  lingered  one  moment  in  his  broad 
palm,  then,  walking  quickly  to  the  door, 
she  exclaimed,  without  turning,  "Now, 
papa;  now,  Arthur  " — it  had  been, "  Now, 
Arthur  ;  now  papa,"  heretofore  —  "  do 
make  haste,"  and  followed  by  the  twain 
she  reached  the  carriage, 

Fearn  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  walking  to  the  window,  peeped 
through  a  comer  of  the  Persian  blinds. 

The  banker  was  solicitous  about 
Arthur's  health,  and  Arthur  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  himself — but  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  eyes  Fearn  had  ever  seen 
looked  shyly  up  at  the  studio  window. 

The  solitary  man  sighed,  and  drawing 
the  old  carved  chair  up  to  the  Tireless 
grate,  lit  his  beloved  pipe. 


By  CHARLES  HIATT. 


"'T'HE  Garden  of  Kngland !  "  I  fancy 
I  a  great  Frcncli  writer  dismissed 
our  country  as  a  vast  garden, 
producing  all  inanner  of  improbable 
crops  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
But  we  generally  associate  the  flattering 
descriptive  phrase  with  Kent,  Devon,  or 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  people  of  Here- 
fordshire claim  that  their  counly  is  the 
only  true  and  original  national  garden, 
and  in  no  small  degree  they  are  justified 
in  so  doing.  Herefordshire  is  a  fair 
region  of  hop  gardens  and  fruitful 
orchards,  of  lush  meadows  in  which 
ancient  oaks  stand  out  at  intervals,  of 
old-world  villages,  which  seem  to  know 
little  of  the  hot,  hard  chase  of  modem 
life.  It  we  approach  Hereford  from  the 
Shropshire  side,  we  go  to  it  by  a  way 
almost  unrivalled  in 
historical  interest 
and  scenic  variety. 
From  Shrewsbury — 
the  scene  of  one  of 
the  decisive  battles 
of  English  history, 
the  school  of  Philip 
Sydney  and  Fulke 
Greville,  the  birth- 
place of  Charles 
Darwin — we  pass  to 
the  rugged  hills  of 
Stretton.  This  jtart 
of  Shropshire  is  an 
epitome  of  F.ngland  : 
the  old  days  when 
our  country  was  in 
the  making  have  left 
their    traces    in    the 


shape  of  pre-historic  mound,  barrow,  of 
medi.Tval  fortress,  Elizabethan  hall,  and 
goodly  Georgian  mansion.  In  Ludlow 
the  aciidents  of  ages  have  produced  a 
town  almost  theatrically  picturesque. 
The  splendid  wreck  of  the  great  castle 
in  which  Milton's  "Comus"  was  first 
performed,  and  in  which  Butler  wrote 
his  "Hudibras";  a  church  of  almost 
rathedralesque  dignity  ;  scores  of  houses 
of  the  quaintest  charm  made  the  Border 
town  a  Mecca  for  Ihe  modern  painter. 

From  Ludlow  it  is  only  a  few  miles  to 
Leominster.  This  ancient  Herefordshire 
town  has  fasiinaling  traces  of  its  former 
importance  at  almost  every  turn  of  its 
queer,  irregular  streeis,  but  by  far  its  most 
important  relic  of  the  past  is  its  venerable 
church.     Leominster  originated,   as  did 
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Westminster,  in  a  monastery,  and  its 
origin  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  name 
it  bears.  The  first  religious  foundation 
took  place  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  According  to  the  his- 
torian of  Leominster,  Townsend,  "the 
establishment  rapidly  rose  in  importance, 
not  less  by  the  piety  of  its  inmates,  than 
by  the  costly  gifts  of  a  succession  of  royal 
benefactors."  The  Danes  came  to  the 
place  in  980,  and  plundered  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  and  despoiled  and 
dispersed  the  Monks.  Be- 
tween 1033  and  1041 
Leofric,  the  great  Earl  of 
the  Mercians  and  hus- 
band of  Lady  Godiva,  of 
Coventry  fame,  founded  a 
Convent  of  Nuns,  which 
was  dissolved  in  11^3, 
owing  to  the  misconduct 
of  Eadgifa,  the  superioress. 
In  the  time  of  the  Norman 
kings  a  new  monastery 
arose  at  Leominster  and 
continued  until  1539,  when 
it  was  dissolved,  together 
with  that  of  Reading, 
with  which  it  had  become 
associated.  Of  the  build- 
ing of  the  monastery  only 
a  fragment  now  remains, 
and  this,  after  many 


vicissitudes,  has  be- 
come part  of  the  Leo- 
mi  n  s  t  e  r  workhouse, 
but  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  was  parochial 
as  well  as  monastic, 
has  fortunately  been 
preserved  to  us.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  that, 
neither  externally  nor 
internally,  is  it  beau- 
tiful. It  lacks  alike 
the  grace  of  symmetry 
and  the  dignity  which 
comes  of  regularity  of 
plan.  But  as  an  archi- 
tectural object  lesson 
it  is  of  extraordinary 
and  absorbing  interest. 
It  is  an  epitome  of 
styles  from  early  Nor- 
man to  late  Perpen- 
dicular. Adequaiely  to  deal  with  the 
architectural  problems  which  Leominster 
Church  raises  would  require  a  whole  issue 
of  this  magazine,  and  would  of  necessity 
pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of  technical 
terms.  1  shall  therefore  merely  note  here 
a  few  of  the  more  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing features.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
church  forms,  roughly  speaking,  a  square. 
If  we  go  to  the  west  front,  we  shall 
first  notice  the  tower,  the  lowest  storey 
of  which  is  pierced  by  a  fine  rounded  door- 
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way  with  richly 
ornamented 
columns  and 
capitals  (some 
of  which  are 
illustrated  here) 
on  either  side. 
Above  the  door 
is  a  Roman  win- 
dow, and  above 
that  a  belfry  in 
a  style  of  much 
later  date.  The 
most  beautiful 
feature  of  the 
west  front  is, 
however,  a  large 
and  extremely 
elaborate  Per- 
pendicular win- 
dow  with    rich 


I  < 

II 

Ml 

acery. 
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north  side  of  the 
church,  as   will 

be   seen   from    the    [iliotogf.ipli,    is   ex-  round-headed 

tremely  irregular,  owing  to  the  presence  trast   to  the  i 

of   five  curious  gables  which   break  the  tJie    soulli,   w 

lower  line  of  the  roof  of  the  norlli  aisle  Decorated  wn 

with  the  quaintest  effect.      ISeyond  this  a  beauliful    i. 

roof    rises    the    wall    of    the    clerestory,  porch,  which 
pieced  at  intervals  with  severely  simple 


idows.     In    acute    con- 
norlh  side  of  the  church  is 
■hicli   is  a   fine  example  of 
irk,  with  noble  windows  and 
jpcn    parapet.      The    south 
stands  out  from  the  main 
good    early    English.     Leo- 
minster   Church 
was  thus  begun 
in     the    twelfth 
and    finished   in 
the    latter    part 
of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has 
striking    exam- 
ples of  the  four 
great    mediaeval 
styles  of  English 
archilecture— 
N'orman,  Carly- 


i;n 


Dec 


raleil  and  Per- 
I)endicular.  If 
the    outside     is 


side  i; 
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(o  the 
iated  it 
s  if  two 
c-hurches  had 
been    knocked 


looks  ! 
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into  one.  If 
we  go  to  the 
base  of  the 
tower  and  look 
east,  we  see 
the  Norman 
!  much  as 


the 

builde 


lent 
left 


i  t- 


re.   but 
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mHH^h 
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wonderfully 
impressive. 

North  of  it  is 
the  old  aisle, 
which,  though 
changed  in  de- 
tail, is  of  the 
original  pro- 
portions. But 
a  vast  struc- 
tural altera- 
tion has  taken 

place  to  the  north.  Here  is  what  is  the 
actual  nave  of  the  present  church,  twice 
as  wide  as  the  older  one,  with  a  great 
aisle  in  nobly  Decorated  style. 

The  illustration  will  convey  some  idea 
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of  the  curiosity  of  this  interior,  but 
dexterously  as  the  photographer  used 
his  camera,  much  of  necessity  eluded  it 
in  this  bewildering  place  of  many  pillars. 
There  are  interesting  monuments  shown 
about  the  church,  but  its  greatest 
curiosity  is  the  Ducking  Stool,  which 
bears  the  following  inscription: — 

"The  Cucking  Stool,  Tumbril  Gun- 
stone,  or  Ducking  Stool, 

"  The  ancient  and  universal  punish- 
ment for  Common  Scolds;  Bakers  and 
Butchers,  etc.,  who  gave  short  measure 
or  adulterated  their  articles  of  food. 

"The  latest  recorded  use  of  this 
instrument  in  Ivngland  was  at  Leo- 
minster in  i8o'),  when  a  woman, 
Jenny  Piper,  alias  Jane  Curran,  was 
ducked  in  one  of  the  adjacent  streams. 

"  Down  in  Ihe  deep  Ihe  stool  descends 
But  here  at  first  we  miss  our  ends  : 
She  mounts  a^ain  and  rages  more 
Than  ever  vixen  did  before. 
So  throwinR  water  on  the  fire 
Will  make  it  burn  up  but  the  higher. 
If  so.  my  friends,  pray  lei  her  take 
A  second  turn  into  the  lake: 
And  rather  than  your  patience  lose 
Thrice,  and  again  repeat  the  dose. 
No  brawling  wives,  no  furious  wenches, 
No  fire  so  hoi  but  water  quenches. 
This    slool    is   the   properly   of    the   Town 

Council." 
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To  reach  Kilpeck  from  Leominster  we 
have  to  pass  by  way  of  Hereford,  over 
the  roofs  of  which  in  austere  and  splendid 
solitude  rises  the  great  cathedral.  Kil- 
peck  Church  is  that 
rare  thing  in  Eng- 
lish architecture — 
a  perfect  example 
of  a  single  style. 
It  is  Norman  of  the 
purest  and  richest 
kind.  Its  decora- 
tions point  to  the 
bond  of  blood 
which  existed  be- 
tween Scandinavia 
and  Normandy.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the 
photographs,  its 
most  striking  fea- 
tures are  its  exqui- 
site doorway  and 
its  beautiful  apse. 

My    space    is 
limited  and  I  can 


only  hope  to  call  attention  to 
the  most  prominent  features  of 
a  church  (Abbeydore),  which 
abounds  in  points  of  interest.  The 
general  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  church  is  Early 
English,  of  perfect  simplicity, 
and,  therefore,  most  perfectly 
ornate.  The  ambulatory,  with 
its  noble  vaulting,  graceful  pillars 
with  richly  carved  capitals,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
fve.i.  The  church  has  escaped 
that  vilest  form  of  architectural 
uiLirder  known  as  resloralion. 
lis  high  pews  and  green  baize 
hangings  would  cause  the  modem 
curate,  accustomed  to  the  unholy 
productions  of  the  church  fur- 
nisher, to  shudder.  For  my  part, 
however,  1  love  its  untidiness, 
and  1  trust  that  it  may  long 
be  spared  the  attentions  of 
an  academician  architect.  The 
modern  mania  for  the  spic-and- 
span  church  is  rapidly  destroy- 
ing all  that  is  picturesque  and 
romantic  in  our  venerable 
Island  shrines.  Englishmen 
should  see  to  it  that  some  curb 
is  put  upon  zeal  which  outruns  discretion 
with  the  most  deplorable  and  irremedi- 
able results. 
The  mon«atery,  of  which  Abbeydore 
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not  apsidal,  and  there  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  double  aisle 
carried  transversely  across  the 
whole  east  end  of  the  buildiog. 
The  chapels  and  aisles  are 
vaulted,  as  were  also  the  choir 
and  transept,  although  these 
latter  have  now  a  flat  wooden 
roof.  The  ambulatory,  a  very 
feature  in  a  Cistercian  church, 
goes  all  round  the  transepts. 
I  here  are  several  piscina;  and 
ambreys  worth  notice,  £ 

of  beautiful  workmanship 
the  door  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  choir.  The  heart  of  Bishop 
John  de  Breton  was  deposited 
beneath  a  diminutive  effigy.  In 
two  of  the  east  chapels  are  some 
altar-tombs  of  later  dale  than  the 
church,  with  figures  of  knights  in 


Church    is    the    only 
founded    A.i>.     i  uo    by     Robert 
Ewias,  son  of    Harold    Lord    of 
Ewias,  for  monks  of  the  Ci 
order.     It  is   the  only   Ci 
church 

church.  All  the  conventual 
buildings  were  deslroj-ed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  gable 
and  some  ruined  walls.  The 
remains  of  this  church  are  most 
interesting.  The  nave  lias  a 
central  and  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  transepts  have  an  east  aisle 
and  the  choir  a  single  aisle  on 
the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
choir  consists  of  three  bays, 
each  containing  a  large  hincet 
window.  The  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  part  of  the 
church  is  in  the  cast  side  of  the 
choir,  which,  as  in  most  Ci'-tcn  ian 
conventual     churches,    is     square    and 
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chain    armour.     One  of  these  is  Rolwrt 
Ewias,  the  founder. 
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THEY  were  sitting  about  the  small 
wood-burning  stove  o(  the  station- 
master  at  Tallapoosa  Junction, 
Florida — a  raw,  unkempt,  weather-beaten 
lot,  some  with  great  "  wide-awake  "  hats 
thrown  carelessly  batk  from  their  ted 
foreheads,  above  which  the  matted  hair 
grew  like  a  field,  run  lo  seed. 

Story -telling,  chewing  tobacco,  smok- 
'ing,  and  drinking  "  Orphan-maker  " 
whiskey  appear  to  be  the  order  —  or 
should  we  say  disfjrdf^r  ? — of  the  hour. 

It  seemed  that  a  man  whom  everyone 
called  "  Hick'ry" — bis  general  all-round 
hard  appearance  possibly  suggesting  the 
name—  had  the  floor,  Hn  wasan  uncouth- 
looking  mortal ;  long,  lanky,  red-haired, 
unshaven,  with  a  two  weeks'  stubble 
growing  wild  ;  dressed  il  la  ranger  with 
leathern  trousers  and  long  boots  with  red 
patches  at  the  top  like  danger  signals. 
The  upper  portion  of  his  body  was  covered 
by  a  colourless  flannel  shirt,  open  in 
front,  disclosing  a  hairy,  broad  chest,  such 
as  Nebuchadnezzar  might  have  exhibited 
after  his  long  sojourn  in  the  wi'derness. 
The  man's  voice,  liowever,  was  thin  and 
womanly — undersized,  it  might  be  said, 
when  compared  with  his  huge  frame.  His 
features  were  fairly  good  ;  and,  as  he 
told  his  story,  there  was  a  keen  look  out 
of  his  eye  that  betokened  he  was  no  mere 


country  lout,  such  as  his  appearance 
implied. 

"Go  on,  Hick'ry,"  said  the  station- 
master,  encouragingly,  as  the  man  paused 
and  looked  around  nervously,  and  yet 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  before  beginning 
his  narrative  : 

"Well,  gents,"  began  Hick'ry,  "  I  sup- 
pose hits  my  turn.  This  yere  story  is 
Gospel  truth,  as  I  believe,  though  there 
be  certain  facts  connected  with  it  that 
lias  puzzled  me  sum'mat. 

"  Vou  all  know  Plunkett's  .Swamp, 
down  t'other  side  the  Crick?" 

There  was  a  volley  of  a^isents  from  the 
men  sitting  about  the  stove,  and  the 
speaker  resumed  : 

"Wall,  o'  course,  you  ail  know  .Terry's 
— Jerry  lives  just  t'o'tlier  side  the  swamp, 
and  1  often  calls  over  tliTe  on  m'way  to 
th'  Junction.  I.arst  Friday  night,  I 
dropi>e(l  into  Jerry's  and  he  gave  me  a 
sample  of  some  of  the  linest  rye  whisky 
I  ever  tasted.  It  was  a  fair-sized  sample, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  when  Jerrj'  arst  me  to 
hev  another  '  two-fingers'  I  took  it,  and 
it  tasted  gooder'n  the  fust. 

•■Well,  we  sot  an'  talked,  li«'  sot  tin' 
talked,  till  nigh  on  ter  midnight ;  an' 
every  now  and  then  we  took  more  samples, 
till  by  and  by  the  original  package  corned 
down  ter  'bout  a  gill. 
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**  riien  I  gets  up  and  btarts  fer  home. 
My  road  lay  drekly  through  the  swamp. 
Ther's  a  corduroy  road  runnin'  through 
the  swamp,  as  you  all  know,  and  it*s  in 
mighty  bad  repair — full  o*  bog-holes  an* 
quagmires,  where  the  logs  done  rotted 
away. 

"It  was  dark  as  a  coon-holler  when  I 
started  along  the  road,  an*  I  picked  my 
way  mighty  careful.  The  liquor  kept  my 
courage  up,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  never 
have  gone  through  the  swamp  at  that 
hour  o*  night.  Leastways,  I  shall  never 
do  it  again,  whisky  or  no  whisky ! 

"  There  be  painters  (panthers)  all  about 
that  place,  and  ever  sence  pore  ole  Bill 
Somers  got  gnawed  and  clawed  to  death 
by  two  o*  th*  beasts,  I  have  felt  powerful 
scarey  *bout  *em.  I  had  my  hand  on  m* 
six-shooter,  an*  was  steppin*  along  very 
careful-like,  when  my  toe  catched  in  a 
piece  o*  wood  sticken  outen  the  road, 
and  over  I  went  with  my  head  in  a  mud 
hole.  The  weepon  flew  outen  my  hand, 
and  I  heard  it  go  *  kerplunk*  into  the 
deep  water  side  the  road. 

"  Twamt  no  use  fer  ter  try  ter  find  it. 
So  I  got  up,  wiped  the  mud  outen  my 
har  and  offen  my  face,  and  then  trudged 
on. 

"  I  was  just  about  harf  way  through 
the  swamp  when  the  moon  comed  out, 
and  it  were  a  great  relief  to  see  some 
light.  The  road  'bout  the  centre  of  the 
swamp  is  dry  and  hard  and  white,  and  I 
could  see  a  good  piece  of  it  stretchin* 
out  before  me. 

"  Suddenly,  I  heard  somethin*  cry  in 
the  woods  behind  me.  It  sounded  like 
a  sick,  new-born  child.  I  knew  it  was  a 
painter !  My  heart  jumped  into  me 
mouth,  an*  I  felt  for  me  gun,  mechanical- 
like ;  and  then  remembered  I  had  lost  it. 
When  I  first  heard  the  cry,  the  sound 
seemed  *bout  fifty  yards  behind  me. 
Looking  back,  I  could  see  in  the  moon- 
light a  small  black  speck  on  the  white 
road.  As  I  looked,  the  speck  grew  larger, 
and  I  knew  the  painter  was  comin*  along 
in  my  tracks. 

"  I  started  to  run  on  ahead,  and  had 
gone  about  five  yards  when,  suddenly, 
dead  ahead,  I  heard  another  whinin*  cry, 
and  there,  in  front,  I  saw  another  black 
speck  which  also  I  knewed  to  be  a  painter. 


As  I  watched  it,  I  saw  it  cross  the  road 
in  front  of  me.  It  seemed  *s  big 's  a  young 
calf.  Oh,  Lor* !  how  I  did  wish  for  my 
gun! 

"  While  I  was  lookin*  at  the  painter  in 
front  o*  me,  I  heard  a  snarlin*  cry  behind  : 
and,  turning  round  I  saw  the  fust  painter 
about  ten  feet  away.  It  was  preparin* 
for  a  spring,  crouchin*  down  and  lashin' 
of  its  tail  sideways. 

"  I  had  scarcely  caught  its  eye,  when  1 
heard  a  snarl  t'other  side  o'  me,  an*  I 
knew  the  second  painter  had  comed  up, 
and  that  he  too  was  waiting  fer  to 
spring. 

"  I  allowed  that  I  was  in  a  fairly  tight 
fix  when  all's  said  and  done. 

"  I  kept  watchin*  fust  one  painter  and 
then  t'other,  moving  my  head  now  right, 
now  left,  like  a  Jack-in-th'-box. 

"  When  both  painters  were  in  good 
springin*  distance  o*  me,  they  set  up  sech 
a  caterwarlin*  as  you  never  heard  in 
your  bom  days. 

"The  concert,  to  my  way  o*  thinkin', 
warnt  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  world. 

"Neow,  hits  a  strange  thing  what  a 
man  will  think  of  in  times  o'  danger. 
I've  hearn  tell  o*  men  goin'  inter  battle 
reciting  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  or  singing 
hymns,  or  some  sich ;  and,  whether  it 
war  the  recollection  o'  these  people 
comed  inter  m*  mind  or  not  I  can*t  say ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  m*  mind 
turned  to  a  little  ditty  I  had  heard  sung 
by  an  ole  nurse  o*  mine  in  my  childhood, 
and  through  m*  mind,  with  them  two 
painters  crouchin'  fer  to  spring,  there 
went  a  portion  o*  that  old  song.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  suggested  to  me  a 
means  o*  defendin*  myself,  which  I  had 
clean  forgot  in  the  excitement  o'  the 
moment.  The  song  was  about  Lord 
Thomas  and  somebody  called  *  the  Brown 
Girl,*  and  the  verse  that  ran  inter  m* 
head  was  this : 

•'  "Lord  Thomas,  he  out  with  a  mighty  bright 
sword 
An*  cut  off  the  Brown  Girl's  head  ; 
Fairrilla,  she  out  with  a  little  pen-knife 
An'  stove  it  to  his  heart.' 

"  For  one  er  two  minnits  this  thing 
ran  through  my  head,  an*  the  tune  got 
inter  my  brain — and  then,  suddenly,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  1  had  Jerry's  knife 
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in  me  pocket !  Jerry  had  gived  me  the 
knife  fer  to  carry  to  ole  Grundy's  shop 
fer  ter  hev  ther  clasp  fixed — the  blade 
wouldn*t  shet  inter  the  handle.  I  had 
wrapped  it  up  in  an  ole  piece  o'  hide 
and  stuck  it  inter  m*  inside  coat  pocket. 

"  Not  bein*  used  ter  carrying  a  knife 
o'  my  own,  I  had  clean  forgot  it.  When 
m*  six-shooter  went  into  the  water,  and 
I  seed  the  painters  a-comin',  I  had  lost 
me  presence  er  mind,  sorter. 

"Well,  'twamt  a  minnit  afore  I  had 
whipped  out  the  knife,  and  unwropped 
it  frum  the  piece  er  hide.  A  streak  er 
moonlight  shot  across  the  blade,  which 
was  over  six  inches  long  ;  and,  you  bet, 
I  was  mighty  glad  thet  the  clasp  war 
outer  order,  and  thet  the  knife  couldn't 
shet ;  for  I  knew  I  was  inter  the  worst 
scrape  I  had  ever  been  in  in  my  bom 
days. 

"  I  crouched  harf  down,  awonderin' 
which  painter  war  agoin*  fer  to  spring 
fust.  They  was  up  pretty  close  neow, 
and  a-lashin'  o'  their  tails  sideways,  and 
a-eyein  o'  me  as  if  they  wanted  fer  ter 
try  some  o'  thet  new-fangled  hypnotism 
onter  me  afore  they  began  fer  ter  chew 
me.  The  nearest  painter  was  the  one  in 
front  o*  me,  an'  as  I  ketched  his  eye  I 
see'd  thet  he  was  gettin'  closer  and  closer 
each  minnit.  He  did  this  without  makin* 
the  slightest  movement  I  c'd  detect. 

"  Neow,  you  all  remember  when  thet 
Perfesser  Nicholas  war  down  here — the 
one  thet  taught  fencin'  lessons?  Well, 
I  remember  he  always  told  me  fer  ter 
look  straight  inter  my  enemy's  eye.  But 
he  never  told  me  how  fer  to  look  inter 
the  eyes  o'  two  enemies,  one  behind  and 
one  before  at  the  same  time.  But,  there 
was  one  other  good  thing  he  told  me, 
an*  thet  was  :  thet,  the  minnit  I  saw  my 
enemy  was  agoin'  fer  to  do  somethin' — 
which  I  could  tell  by  a-watchin'  of  his  eye 
— thet  thet  war  the  time  fer  me  fer  to  do 
somethin'.  Neow,  no  sooner  had  I 
caught  thet  fust  painter's  eye  than  I  saw 
ter  onest  that  he  war  a-goin'  fer  ter 
spring.  Neow,  I  fixed  thet  ole  knife  in 
both  hands  in  sich  a  way  thet  the  minnit 
he  jumped,  he  would  jump  right  on  the 
point.  I  took  the  handle  in  both  hands, 
and  placed  the  butt  end  o'  the  knife  up 
agin  m*  forehead — fer  I  knew  he  war 
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a-springin'  at  my  thrdat-^painters  an' 
bull-dorgs  alius  makes  fer  throats — fer  I 
knew  with  the  knife  agin  m'  forehead 
I  could  hev  the  force  o'  m'  head  fer  to 
back  up  the  blow.  The  fencin'  man  hcd 
also  told  me  fer  to  let  m*  enemy  spring 
onter  the  point  hisself  instead  o'  me 
thrustin'  forrard  at  him. 

"  Meantime,  I  could  hear  some  whinin' 
goin'  on  behine  me,  and  also  I  could 
hear  the  sand  bein'  beaten  about  by  the 
behind  painter — which  also  was  a-lashin' 
of  his  tail  back  an'  forth,  jest  es  a  cat 
does  afore  she  springs  at  a  sparrer. 

"  But,  '  sifficient  is  the  painters  fer  the 
number  thereof,'  I  said  to  myself;  also 
*  one's  company  an'  two  a  bloomin' 
crowd,'  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try 
fer  to  finish  off  one  o'  the  painters  afore 
I  thought  about  another. 

**  All  this  yer  reasonin*  went  through 
my  mind  ten  times  quickern  it  takes  me 
fer  ter  tell  hit,  gents,  you  must  know ; 
fer,  jist  es  I  sticked  ther  butt  end  o'  the 
knife  agin  m'  forehead,  the  brute,  with- 
out givin'  the  least  warnin',  or  even 
suggestin'  the  idee  of  beggin'  m'  parding 
fer  the  liberty  he  war  about  fer  ter  take 
with  me,  springed  clear  at  m'  head. 

"  His  two  paws  landed  square  in  my 
chest ;  but,  fortunately,  the  open  shirt 
I  was  a-wearin'  sorter  took  the  edge 
offen  his  nails,  though  es  you  will  see 
here  he  did  get  inter  me  sum'mat." 

The  speaker  opened  his  shirt  a  trifle 
wider  than  it  was ;  and  there,  on  his 
hairy  bosom,  could  be  seen  a  number  of 
ugly  scratches,  one  of  which  was  deep 
and  had  not  yet  healed.  None  of  the 
men  sitting  around  the  fire  spoke ;  only 
a  few  grunts,  emitted  from  behind  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  broke  the  silence. 
"  Hick'ry  "  took  these  as  tokens  of  interest 
in  his  narrative.  He  looked  up  at  the 
station-master,  then  at  the  clock,  and, 
stretchin*^  his  long  legs  out  so  that  the 
soles  of  his  boots  would  be  nearer  the 
fire,  resumed  : 

**The  minnit  I  felt  him  tech  me,  I 
bowsed  forrard  with  all  m*  might,  and 
druv  the  knife  inter  the  first  piece  of  fur 
I  felt.  I  hev  seen  niggers  fightin*  an'  I 
knows  ther  is  a  powerful  lot  of  force  in 
the  head  when  hits  used  es  a  ram  fer  ter 
drive    anything    home.      Es    I    pushed 


■  give  fer  the  blade;  when  I  felt  somethin' 
warm  and  watery  all   over  m'  arm.     I 

'  'Lor ' ! '  I  thought, '  hit's  folden  up  on  couldn't  find  the  blade,  so  I  jerked  away 
on   the   handle  with  all  my  might ;  an' 

"  I  let  go  one  hand  fer  ter  grope  round      then   I   seed  what  hed  happened—!   had 
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done  druv  the  blade  clean  inter  the 
breast  o'  the  painter. 

Es  I  pulled  the  blade  away,  a  spurt 
o'  blood  shot  out  right  inter  m'  face, 
some  o'  it  getting  inter  m'  eyes,  an' 
other  some  o*  it  getting  inter  m'  mouth 
— hit  tasted  warm  and  sweetish,  like 
new  milk.  You  bet  I  took  extra  care  far 
ter  expectorate  ter  onest.  I  wam't  in  no 
railway  kerridge  whar  hits  ferbidden — 
I  only  wish  I  had  been." 

At  this  one  of  the  men  laughed,  while 
several  others  looked  up  and  said  "  Go 
on,  Hick'ry,"  One  man  said,  "  Hit's 
gettin'  late,  boys,  and  I  think  I'll  not  go 
home  through  the  swamp  ter-night — 
Bill  Sumter'll  put  me  up,  I  reckon." 

Whereat  there  was  a  loud  guffaw,  on 
the  subsidence  of  which  "  Hick'ry's"  high 
voice  could  be  heard  again. 

"Didn't  need  much  light  fer  ter  see 
that  one  o'  the  painters  was  done  for. 
I  then  turned  agin,  and  gived  the  painter 
I  had  stuck  a  final  jab.  He  had  dropped 
harf  way  down  m'  body  ;  but  one  o*  his 
claws  had  ketched  in  m'  shirt.  I  un- 
loosed him,  an'  he  fell  thunk  deown  at 
m*  feet. 

"  The  other  painter  seemed  ter  shy  off  a 
bit ;  an'  instead  o'  springin'  at  me,  he 
began  walking  slowly  roun'  me — first 
one  way,  then  suddenly  wheelin'  about 
an'  walkin'  t'other.  Onest  I  made  a 
feint  at  him ;  but  I  saw  thet  this  war  a 
mistake.  Instead  o*  shyin*  off,  he  merely 
raised  one  paw  es  if  he  intended  fer  to 
box  my  jaws,  an'  at  the  same  time,  he 
showed  all  o'  his  villanous  white  teeth 
in  a  grin  thet  made  m*  heart  jump  inter 
m'  throat. 

**  •  Fairrilla,  she  out  with  a  little  pen-knife 
An'  stove  it  to  his  heart ' 

began  to  run  in  m'  head  again.  The 
ditty  gived  me  courage,  somehow,  and 
as  the  painter  began  walkin'  roun'  and 
roun,'  the  song  began  fer  ter  git  louder 
'n'  louder ;  and,  pretty  soon  I  began 
singing  it  out  sure  enough,  so  loud  I 
hear  hit  echoing  way  off  inter  the  black 
swamp,  and  m'  own  voice  seemed  like 
some  crazy  man  singin' — so  much  so, 
thet  it  plum  scared  me. 

"  Suddenly,  the  moon  went  behind  a 
cloud,  an'  things  got  s'  dark   I  couldn't 


see  the  painter  at  all.  I  felt,  though,  es 
if  he  war  about  fer  ter  spring  ;  an',  some- 
how, through  some  instink,  I  stooped 
down,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground. 
I  couldn't  see  anything  ;  but  I  could  hear 
a  stealthy  step  a  few  feet  in  front  o'  me. 
The  next  moment,  in  the  darkness,  I  saw 
two  eyes  glarin'  at  me.  I  don't  know 
what  induced  me  fer  ter  do  it;  but  I 
struck  out  a  powerful  stroke  with  the 
knife,  aimin*  between  them  two  eyes. 

"  An'  thet's  whar  I  made  a  mistake. 

"  Es  I  struck,  I  sorter  lost  m'  balance, 
and  m'  chin  went  hlam  down  on  m'  knee. 
I  bit  my  tongue  so  powerful,  thet  I 
simply  hollared  out  with  the  pain.  An' 
worse  then  thet,  like  a  fool  I  drops  the 
pesky  knife,  an'  claps  both  m'  hands  up 
ter  m'  fare  fer  ter  see  ef  m'  mouth  war 
a-bleedin' ! 

"  Clean  forgot  all  about  the  painter 
and  everythin'  else  fer  the  moment. 

**  The  next  moment  the  moon  comed 
from  behind  the  cloud,  and  jes  as  it  did 
so  I  felt  a  powerful  slap  side  the  ear. 
The  blow  brought  me  ter  m'  senses.  An' 
here  instink  agin  comed  ter  m'  aid. 

*'  When  I  felt  the  blow  on  the  ear, 
I  pushed  my  head  right  forrard  es  hard 
es  1  could  ;  and,  fust  thing  I  knew  1  had 
my  hands  full  of  a  mighty  lively  bundle 
of  wrigglin'  fur.  My  mouth  comed  in 
contact  with  fur  also,  and  I  began 
chewin'  away  es  if  1  was  brought  up  on 
fur.  I  chewed  right  through  somethin' 
slippery  and  sof,  an'  I  tightened  my 
hands  so  tight  that  the  leaders  in  m' 
wr'sts  felt  's  if  they  was  goin'  fer  to  pop. 

"  Then  I  heard  the  bigges'  growlin'  I  hev 
ever  heard  in  m'  life ;  hit  sounded  like 
thunder.  The  growling  comed  right  frum 
the  place  near  which  m*  mouth  war,  an* 
at  fust  1  was  wonderin'  if  I  war  doing  of 
the  growlin'  er  not.  Then  I  realised  thet 
I  must  er  got  Mister  Painter  'bout  the 
neck  somewhere. 

"  1  couldn't  see  er  thing,  gents ;  but  1 
felt  a  powerful  lot,  let  me  tell  you.  Fust 
thing  I  felt  was  somethin'  rippin'  at  the 
clothes  on  my  back.  I  had  been  haulin' 
logs  some  days  previous,  an'  hed  put  on 
a  raw -hide  vest ;  so  1  was  pretty  well 
pertected  so  far  es  m'  back  was  concerned. 
1  felt  the  painter's  claws  on  m'  back,  but 
they  didn't  go  in. 
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**  I  rolled  on  the  ground  ;  and,  presenry, 
I  felt  a  powerful  grip  right  in  my  stum- 
mack — ^jest  es  if  I  had  been  cotched  with 
a  most  terrible  cramp.  The  pain  made 
me  cry  out  a  moment ;  en  then  I  felt  the 
painter's  hind  legs  right  up  again'  m' 
chest.  I  knew  thet  when  he  straightened 
out,  I  would  be  tore  all  ter  pieces ;  so, 
you  can  bet,  gents,  I  bore  down  with  all 
my  might  fer  ter  keep  them  legs  doubled 
up  whar  they  war.  I  catched  both  legs 
between  mine,  and  it  was  *  Hold  fast, 
Bobby,  and  never  let  go,'  fer  about  er 
minnit. 

"The  painter  was  so  astonished  thet 
all  of  er  sudden  he  clean  stopped.  I  was 
glad  fer  the  rest,  fer  my  strength  had  been 
so  used  up  I  couldn't  er  moved  a  finger 
jest  at  thet  minnit.  Thar  we  was  in  the 
moonlight,  me  sitting  right  on  top  o'  the 
painter,  with  my  fingers  in  his  throat ; 
his  front  claws  on  my  back,  hitched  inter 
the  cowhide  vest,  and  his  hind  legs  locked 
in  between  my  legs,  es  if  I  was  a-tryin* 
fer  to  ride  him,  only  upside-down. 

"  The  question  was :  which  would  try 
fer  ter  move  fust.  I  couldn't  a-moved 
jist  at  that  minnit  if  m'  life  depended  on 
it.  I  sung  two  verses  o'  *  Fairrilla,'  and 
then  m*  strength  seemed  fer  to  come  back. 

"  The  painter  also  suddenly  woke  up  ; 
fer  he  gave  a  mighty  lunge  with  his  hind 
legs  thet  nearly  threw  me  off  backards. 
I  lost  m*  hold  on  his  throat,  an'  he  rose 
up  and  made  a  snap  right  in  m'  face. 
Ef  I  hadn't  dodged  sudden,  right  in  the 
middle  o*  my  *  Fairrilla '  song»  the  very 
face  would  ha*  been  snapped  offen  me. 
I  shall  never  fergit  the  sound  er  them 
teeth.  It  sounded  ter  me  es  if  half-a- 
dozen  spring  locks  had  suddenly  closed 
all  ter  onest. 

"  The  force  o'  his  jump  threw  me  clean 
over  on  m*  side,  an*  I  rolled,  still  holdin' 
onter  his  legs,  harf  over  an'  then  back 
again.  This  time  his  front  paws  comed 
offen  my  back,  and  he  made  a  slap  at  me 
with  his  left  paw.  I  grapped  the  paw 
under  my  arm,  and  bore  forrard,  throwin* 
him  on  ter  his  back,  with  m'  right  knee 
in  'is  chest. 

"An*  then  we  waited — neither  of  us 
doin*  nothing,  me  jist  holding  on  for  dear 
life,  PS  a  drovvnin'  man  will  hold  onter  a 
piece  er  spar. 


"  Daylight  begin  fer*  to  come  through 
the  swamp,  an*  one  or  two  wild  ducks 
flewed  down  inter  the  water  side  the  road. 
I  felt  all  wet  down  m*  face,  and  down  m' 
side,  and  I  knowed  thet  I  was  a-bleedin' 
pretty  freely. 

"  In  a  few  minnits,  we  begun  at  it 
ag*in.  Strange  ter  say,  the  painter  an* 
I  both  seemed  to  git  our  strengths  at 
onest.  We  rolled  all  over  the  road,  I 
holdin*  on  like  grim  death  ter  a  dead 
nigger.  Es  things  got  ter  be  a  little 
lighter,  I  seed  the  knife  lying  on  the 
groun'  about  three  feet  away  from  my 
left  hand.  Neow,  I  ain't  left-handed ; 
and  I  knowed  thet  I  would  fust  hev  ter 
git  the  knife  and  then  transfer  it  frum  m' 
left  ter  m'  right  han'  before  I  could  do 
anything  with  the  weepon.  I  knowed, 
too,  how  quick  painters  is.  I  knowed 
thet  the  minnit  I  relaxed  m'  hold,  thet 
thet  painter  would  be  all  over  me,  like  a 
cloud  burst. 

"  He  eyed  me  an*  I  eyed  him  in  one  of 
our  next  pauses,  and  I  seed  his  eye  green 
with  madness — it  were  a  fight  with  *no 
quarter.'  On  the  side  o'  his  neck  I  seed 
— an'  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  ter  me — 
a  big  hole  chewed  away,  an'  the  blood 
was  com  in'  out  pretty  freely. 

"  Suddenly,  I  made  a  grab  fer  the 
knife.  My  fingers  comed  about  six 
inches  away  frum  the  back  o'  ther  blade. 
The  painter  springed  at  that  moment, 
an*  I  felt  a  lot  o*  hot  breath  and  slimy 
teeth  right  again*  my  wind-pipe. 

**  I  had  lost  m*  chance  and  was  a 
*  gonner  * !  When  this  thought  crossed 
my  mind,  do  you  know,  gents,  a  sort  of 
peaceful  feeling  comed  over  me.  The 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  painter  or  I 
would  come  out  on  top  had  left  m*  mind> 
an*  *s  soon  *s  I  realised  thet  the  worst  had 
actually  comed,  it  was  a  relief  to  me.  I 
gived  right  up,  and,  throwin'  up  my 
hands,  I  waited  fer  ter  feel  the  teeth 
enterin'  o'  my  neck.  Hit's  really  won- 
derful what  a  feller  thinks  of  in  times 
like  this  ;  but,  do  you  know  the  thing 
thet  crossed  m*  mind  was  this  :  *  Well,  I 
done  settled  one  painter,  an*  the  boys  '11 
know  1  put  up  a  good  fight  with  t'other.' 

**  Neow,  perhaps,  you  won't  believe  hit ; 
but,  jist  as  I  gived  up,  and  thought  m' 
last  minnit  had  comed,  suddenly  I  felt  *s 
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is  sonift  power  had  taken  hold  onter  me 
outside  ni'seir  altogether.  Wliat  the  books 
call  m'  pliy-ical  n:uhiir  seemed  to  git  the 
upper  hand,  and  when  m'  mind  had 
gived  iiji  and  quit  worrittiii',  my  muscles 
seenir'd  ter  git  like  oak,  and  bomethin' 
seemed  ter  lift  ine  right  up  and  roll  me 
plum  over  on  that  painter,  same  's  if  he 
war  a  feather  l«d,  1  was  harf  blind  with 
foam  and  li.ir  in  m' eyes,  and  couldn't  see 
nothink— but  es  I  fel'l  on  thet  painter,  1 
heard  a  mighty  /..^.-s/'/.isft.  an<]  the  next 
mimiit,  ftoni  hein'  extra  hot  all  over, 
I  suddenly  got  mij;hty  extra  cold.  I 
couldn't  breathe  fer  a  seomd,  and  there 
was  a  gurj;lin'  of  water  in  m  ears.  Then, 
all  ter  one-:!,  it  come  ler  me  thet  I  had 


rolled  the  [lainter  and  myself  right  inter 
the  water  side  th'  road.  We  went  down 
and  down,  me  bein'  on  top,  an'  I  felt  the 
painter's  head  sink  inter  th"  mud  at  the 
bottom  o"  the  swamp.  I  had  got  m' 
lingers  back  onler  his  throat;  ancfyou 
be:  1  kept  um  thar. 

"Heheaveduponest  or  twi.et  in  a  con- 
vulsive ellort  fer  to  free  hisself — he  didn't 
try  tec  fight  after  we  struck  the  water- 
but  1  held  him  deown  like  a  ton  o'  bricks. 

"  Fresen'ly,  in  my  head,  I  hegined  fer  to 
feel  a  splittin'  feeling,  es  if  some  one  war 
a-forcin'  a  wedge  through  it. and  I  could 
hear  a  crackling  noise  inside  m'  brain. 
I  got  s<.ared  a  bit.  The  next  minnil,  I 
felt  as  ef  1  jist  must  git  one  good  draw 
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o'  fresh  air.  I  had  sense  enough  tcr 
know  thet  I  shouldn't  try  ter  breathe 
under  the  water.  I  didn't  want  ter  leave 
go  o"  the  painter  not  at  all.  list  the 
same,  I  coined  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  get  that  one  breath  o'  air. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  thet  so  soon  es  I 
let  go  the  painter,  he  would  rise  up  arfter 
me,  and  there  would  be  more  fighting 
than  ever  goin'  on.  '  Was  1  ter  let  go 
jist  fer  one  little  breath  o*  common,  every- 
day air  ? '  I  arst  m'self.  An'  then  I 
answered,  '  Yes^ — I  must.'  So,  1  let  go 
the  painter;  and,  with  a  stroke,  brought 
m'self  up  ter  the  surface.  My !  boys, 
thet  one  swaller  o'  air  was  simply  grand ! 

"  'S  soon  es  I  had  got  it,  1  looked  about 
for  Mr.  Painter  a-comin'  up  fer  his 
breathin'  spell^ — but  nary  painter  comed 
up. 

"Well,  when  I  realised  that  painter 
number  two  was  did  for,  then  the  re- 
action set  in.  1  jist  felt  a  blackness 
settling  deown  all  over  m'  eyes,  same  es  if 
I  was  bein'  hanged — and  1  went  clean  off. 

"  When  I  comed  ter  m'self,  I  was  a-lyin' 
on  the  floor  at  Jerry's,  an'  he  war  a-givin' 
o'  me  some  o'  thet  old  rye  I  told  you 
about  at  the  beginnin'  o'  this  yam. 

"  I  looked  at  Jerry,  thinkin'  1  was 
a-dreamin".  '  Well,  Jerry,'  said  1,  '  them 
painters  nearly  did  for  me — didn't  they  ?  ' 

"'Not  any'.'  said  Jerry,  with  strong 
emphasi'i.  '  You  did  fer  them.  When  1 
found  yer  lying  on  the  road  in  the 
swamp,  one  painter  was  dead  b'side  yer, 
while  the  body  o'  t'other  was  floatin'  in 


the  water  side  the  road — drowned.  I 
lifted  all  three  o'  yer  inter  m'  cart  and 
bringed  yer  here.  There  be  two  painter 
skins  hanging  out  on  the  side  the  house, 
fer  ter  dry.  O'  course,  bringing  yer  home 
in  m'  cart  and  saving  yer  life,  Hick'ry, 
ought  ter  count  fer  somethin',  an'  I 
suppose  you  will  be  willin'  fer  ter  divide 
up  the  bounty-money — hit's  five  dollars 
a  skin,"  says  Jerry,  '  So  you  see,  Hick'ry, 
we  be  five  dollars  in  each.' 

"  But  I  couldn't  see  it  thet  way.  Jerry, 
after  a  good  deal  of  fuss,  consented  fer 
ter  take  two  dollars  and  a  half,  an' 
gimme  the  seven-fifty.  1  lied  fer  ter  pay 
five  dollars  to  the  medical  chap,  so  I 
only  made  two  dollars  an'  a  half  off'n 
the  deal.  F,f  I  had  accepted  Jerry's  fust 
offer,  I'd  a  been  out  all  the  bounty,  and 
had  m'  scratches  fer  nothink." 

The  hour  was  late  when  the  speaker 
ceased  his  narrative.  With  a  few  cheery 
"good-nights"  to  the  station-master, 
the  crowd  gradually  filed  from  the  room, 
alt  but  one, 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Williams,  you've  got 
ter  put  me  up  for  the  night.  I'll  pay 
you  a  dollar  for  ter  let  me  sleep  on 
the  floor,  1  aint  a-goin'  home  through 
that  swamp  for  all  the  money  in  Tal- 
lapoosa," said  he. 

So  one  of  the  men  remained  in  the 
station-master's  hut  all  night.  He  was 
the  only  one  whose  route  home  lay 
through  the  swamp.  Otherwise,  the 
station-master  might  have  had  to 
entertain  the  whole  crowd. 
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THE  LONDON    HOMES   OF   SOME 

FAMOUS   WOMEN. 


By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


WE  contemplate  strolling  about 
London  intent  on  visiting  some 
of  the  famous  old  houses  yet 
surviving  wherein  notable  women  of  the 
past  have  dwelt.  We  will  stroll  just  as, 
where,  and  when  we  please ;  and  we 
may  imagine  ourselves  gifted  with  the 
power  conferred  by  the  **  magic  carpet," 
of  being  transported  at  once,  and  with- 
out any  trouble  to  ourselves,  from  one 
spot  to  another  by  merely  wishing  for 
that  desirable  consummation. 

So  let  us  start  at  that  delightful 
terrace  of  old  Jacobean  houses,  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea,  at  No.  4  of  which,  for 
some  years,  there  lived  one  who  may 
rank,  perhaps,  as  the  greatest  of  women 
writers  in  English  literature,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  better  known  as  **  George 
Eliot."  This  was  the  last  of  the  London 
residences  of  that  very  notable  woman, 
for  it  was  at  4,  Cheyne  Walk,  that  she 
died  in  December,  1880. 

A  fine  old  mansion,  almost  perfect,  of 
the  Stuart  period  is  this,  conspicuous  yet 
to-day  in  a  terrace  that  has  boasted 
many  noble  intellects  and  houses.  The 
great  water-colour  painter,  J.  W.  M. 
No.  39.    June.  1906.  207 


Turner,  lived  for  many  years  in  this 
terrace  ;  so  did  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis ; 
and,  greater  than  these,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
by  residing  almost  next  door,  conferred 
on  Cheyne  Walk  the  highest  glory  of 
all.  Whilst  at  No.  4,  George  Eliot  was 
in  truth  a  regular  **  lion  "  of  the  day 
to  social  and  literary  London,  which 
thronged  to  this  house  to  do  homage  to 
her  genius. 

She  had,  many  years  previously,  lived 
even  further  west,  for  during  1858-59  she 
dwelt  at  Holly  Lodge,  Wandsworth,  a 
somewhat  small  and  unpretentious-look- 
ing villa,  that  boasted  a  fair  garden, 
however,  in  which  she  delighted.  And 
during  part  of  the  time  whilst  she  was 
writing  "Adam  Bede,"  she  lived  still 
further  west,  at  Parkshot,  Richmond, 
in  a  large  Jacobean  house  near  the  rail- 
way station,  a  house  only  recently  demol- 
ished. But  the  London  house  which  will 
be  most  associated  with  her  memory  by 
the  majority  of  those  still  living  who 
knew  this  gifted  woman  will  be  **  The 
Priory,"  in  St.  John's  Wood,  for  at  that 
place  George  Eliot  lived  and  received 
hundreds  of   friends,  during  a  space  of 
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from 


not    less    than  fifteen  yea 
1863  to  1878. 

She  delighted  in  the  district  around 
her  home,  and  she  always  dearly  loved 
the  house  itself,  with  its  very  comfort- 
able rooms  and  charming  garden.  Here 
she  wrote  many  of  her  most  noted 
works,  and  here  she  welcomed  her  troops 
of  admirers.  The  other  houses  already 
mentioned  are  interesting  from  her  con- 


nection with  them  (or  a  year  or  two  in 
each  case.  This  was  her  London  house 
par  excellence. 

Wimpole  Street,  W..  is  usually  signifi- 
cant of  doctors,  and  the  very  name  always 
seems  tocontainsuggestionsof  the  medical 
faculty,  so  long  has  it  been  associated 
with  the  professors  of  drugs  and  sur- 
gery. Yet,  as  one  strolls  slowly  up  this 
solemn,  fashionable,  dignified,  and  highly 
respectable  street,  one  can- 
not but  reilpct  that  these 
very  houses  must  have,  in 
their  time,  seen  many  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants  who 
were   not    connected    with 

And  so  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  memorial 
tablet  on  No.  50,  Wimpole 
Slreet,  which  quietly  in- 
forms us  that  one  Eliza- 
beth    Barrett,     afterwards 


"GRORGK         ELIOT   S 
HOUSE,         4,       CHKTSK 
WALK.  CHELSIA.     HERE 
SHI   DIEn,  DEC,   18R0. 


HOLLY     LODGE,     WAN! 
BESIDENCB   FRO»    PEI 


"  CEORGE      ELIOT's  " 
.   TO   MARCH,    |85I(, 
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Elizabeth  I(.  liruwning,  was  living  there 
from  183*1  to  1.S46.  It  was  certainly 
here  that  she  wrote  many  of  her  earlier 
poenib,  f<ir  she  would  be  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old  or  so  in  1S36.  Miss 
Barrett's  health  was  very  delicate  during 
all  the  time  that  she  lived  with  her 
parents  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  this 
house  may  be  taken  as  having  been  the 
place  where  Robert  Browning  first  visited 
the  family  with  the  view  of  courting  its 
intellectual  and  highly-gifted,  but  far 
from  strong,  daughter. 


The  house  to-day  has  little 
except  this  memorial  tablet  to 
distinguish  it  from  so  many 
of  its  neighbours.  It  stands  in 
a  long  row  of  solid,  plain, 
five-storied  houses,  with  a  small 
area  enclosed  by  iron  railings 
s'-parating  it  from  the  cause- 
Its  windows  are  large 
and  severely  free  from  decora- 
tive work;  there  are  two  of 
ttiem  on  the  ground  floor  and 
three  on  each  floor  above.  A 
balcony  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  house  on  a  level  with 
the  first  floor  windows,  as 
it  does  at  nearly  every  house 
in  Wimpole  Street.  The  in- 
teriors of  the  rooms  are  mostly 
large,  square  in  shape,  and  with  thick, 
well-built  walls,  and  in  many  rases 
the  mouldings'and  ceiling'i  are  of  fine 
de<orative  work. 

But  even  Wimpole  Street  must  yii'UI 
the  palm  to  Harley  Street  in  our  own 
times  a-  the  abode  .'f  the  di-;iiples  of 
.-Esrulapiu*.  Kor  to-day  H.irley  Street 
is,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  oilier,  a 
street  of  doctor-. 

Vet  it  was  not  always  so,  and  if  we 
were  only  to  go  back  to  the  compara- 
tively recent   date  of  half-a-century  ago 
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we  should  find  many  contrasts  jn  the  pro- 
Tessions  and  occupations  of  the  regular 
residents  of  this  fHshionable  quarter,  in 
marked  comparison  with  what  we  find 
to-day. 

At  38,   Hariey  Street,  W.,  there  lived 
(or  many  y  ars    prior   to    1861  a  young 


In  this  Hariey  Street  house  the  writer 
of  "  The  Lost  Chord  "  spent  many  happy 
years  engaged  on  her  literary  work  and 
household  duties,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  many  of  her  finest  poems  were 
written  there.  She  was  a  woman  of 
deep  thought,  of  very  attractive  conversa- 


»,     WIMPOLE    STREET. 

THE     RESIDENCE     OF 

UISS      ELIZABETH 

ilARHETT,            AFTER- 

WARDS   MRS.    BROWN- 

ING.  HERE-HE  LIVED 

FROM    1836   TO    Iti4fl. 

woman,  whose  poetii-  writings  won  her 
much  fame,  and  not  onlv  in  her  own  days, 
for  even  at  the  begiiinint;  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  there  are  still  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  cultured  and  literary, 
who  delight  to  read  her  works  :  working- 
class  folks  who  enjoy  her  fKiems — often 
set  to  music  —  without  ]ierha[w  ever 
having  heard  the  name  of  Mi--s  Adelaide 
Anne  Pr  ctor,  or  of  her  famous  and 
devoted  father,  "Barrv  Cornwall." 


and  with  a    sweetness  of  face  and 

at    charmed   all    those   who 

knew     her,     or     who     visited     Barry 

Cornwall    at    this    delightfully  cultured 

A  double  memorial,  in  the  shape  of 
I  wo  commemorative  tablets,  marks  the 
unpretentious,  quiet-  looking  house, 
No.  35,  St.  Martin's  Siieet,  W.C.  For, 
besides  having  been  for  some  years  the 
lown  residence  of  no  le^b  a  genius  than 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  this  house  acquired 
increased  fame  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century  from  the  fact  that  the  celebrated 
Fanny  lUirney  —  Madame  d'Arblay — 
lived  there  for  some  years.  Since  those 
days  llie  house  lias  served  a  wide  variety 
of  puqioaes,  and  is,  I  believe,  at  present 
doing  duly  as  ofiices  for  a  well-known 
firm,  though  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
in  print  it  may  even  have  disap,  eared 
altogether,  as  there  was  recently  siime 
talk  of  its  demolition  and  rebuilding  for 
other  purposes. 
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ly    enough    the    next     famous 

'e  shall  deal  with  had  a  con- 

nth    "Bolton,"  though    in  her 

case    that    was  the  name  of   the  house 

itself,  not  of    the   street,  and   this  lady 

lived     at     Hampstead     instead     of     in 

Piccadilly,     From  1806  until  she  died  in 

1851,   Joanna   Baillie   lived    at    Bolton 

Windmill  Hill,  N.,  and  there  she 

made  for  herself  the  name  and  fame  that 

has  since  tjelonged  to  her,  though  she  is 

ly  so  well  known  to  the  present 

generation  by  her  writings  and  work  as 

she  was  to  our  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

It  was  at  her  home  at  Windmill  Hill, 


38,  H*RLET  STKRKT, 
CAVENDISH  SQUARE. 
THE  HOUSE  POR 
MANY  TIARS  PRE- 
VIOUS TO    1 86 1    or 


Madame  d'Arblay's  chief  home,  how- 
ever, was  that  in  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly, 
now  numbered  tt,  where  the  noted 
writer  of  "  Memoirs"  and  "  Letters " 
lived  from  1818  till  her  death  in  1840. 
This  house  is  just  as  pretty- looking  as 
the  other  one  is  ['lain,  and  Fanny  Buraey 
was  greatly  attached  to  her  Bolton  Street 
residence.  Here  she  received  the  leading 
writers  and  painters  of  the  period ;  indeed, 
her  house  may  be  said  to  have  attained 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  salon,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  its  gatherings,  the  sparkling 
conversation  of  its  guests,  the  number 
and  quality  of  those  who  visited  and  did 
homage  there  to  its  gossipy  and  attrac- 
tive mistress. 


Hampstead,  that  Joanna  Baillie  wrote 
her  series  of  plays,  as  well  as  her  volume 
of  poems,  and  there  she  received  her 
great  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  than 
once.  She  lived  at  this  house  till  her 
death,  which  occurred  when  she  was 
ninety  years  old,  and  she  left  behind  her 
the  memory  of  a  woman  whose  intel- 
lectual powers  had  been  far  above  the 
average,  though  they  never  produced 
work  that  was  absolutely  of  the  highest 
rank. 

No.  8,  Seamore  Place,  Mayfair,  W., 
still  survives  to  remind  us  that  there  once 
lived  within  its  protection  a  noble  and 
notable  Countess,  who  won  renown  in 
more  ways  than  one.     For  at  this  house. 
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remembered  that  she  had  had  no  stem 
up-bringing,  thai  she  occupied  an  almost 
unique  position,  and  that  her  own  later 
years  made  her  reap  anything  but  a  glad 
harvest  for  the  errors  of  her  earlier  days. 
There  are  other  shrines  besides  these — 
shrines    which    remind    us    of    notable 
who  dwelt  in  them  many  years 
ago.    Though  the  house  itself  no  longer 
exists,  who  can  forget,  in  strolling  along 
Hans  Place,  Chelsea, 
that  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon    once    lived 
there,  and  that  many 
of    her    finest   poems 
^ere  written  at  that 
house  ?      Or,  as  one's 
feet     linger    lovingly 
in    the    precincts    of 
the  Temple,  who  does 
not    turn  with   affec- 
tionate gaze  to   dear 
old  Crown  Office  Row, 
with  its  newer  edifices 
that  have  taken    the 
place    of     the    house 

R  where  Mary  Lamb 
used  to  dwell,  and 
where  the  broken- 
hearted, genial,  and 
gentle  "  Elia"  took 
I  her  lovingly  by  the 
I  hand  after  that  dread- 
ful tragedy  which 
spoiled  their  lives 
for  ever  —  took  her 
lovingly  by  the  hand 
and  guarded  her  till 
licing  at  the  altar  of 
sisterhood  all  the  closer  and  happier  ties 
of  lite  that  might  have  been  his. 

Mary  L.amb  was  a  lover  of  literature, 
just  as  was  her  more  famous  brother. 
Her  connection  with  the  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare,"  which  have  become  so 
widely  known  since  she  and  Charles  first 
published  them,  originally  arose  from  the 
desire  of  the  devoted  Elia  that  his 
afflicted  sister  should  have  some  con- 
genial work  with  which  to  occupy  her 
mind  during  those  dark  hours  tliat  often 
threatened  her  reason.  And  how  well 
his  scheme  succeeded  in  every  way  those 
who  have  studied  his  life  and  works  will 
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from  1832  to  1836,  Marguerite  Power, 
then  Lady  Blessington,  lived  during  the 
zenith  of  her  influence  and  fame  in  the 
social  and  literary  world  of  London.  It 
was  this  house  that  saw  her  unfortunate 
connect  ion  with  Count  d'Orsay — the 
"  Last  of  the  Dandies  "—and  to  S,  Sea- 
more  Place  flocked  all  the  beauty,  fashion, 
and  wit  of  high  society  in  the  Metropolis 
at  that  time  to  pay  court  to  her  who  was 
the  chief  of  its  recognised  social  queens. 
As  a  novelist,  as  a  leader  of  fashion, 
and  as  a  raamtetise  of  excellent  stories 
the  Countess  was  equally  celebrated;  and 
if  there  are  some  phases  of  her  life  that 
the  moralists  of  to-day  cannot  pass  by 
without    condemnation,    it    should    be 


death, 


easily  recognise.     It  was  really  Charles 
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Lamb  who  brought 
out  the  literary 
abilities  of  bis  sister, 
and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the 
pleasant  memories 
of  Crown  Office  Row 
in  the  Temple  as 
connected  with  a 
cicve 


well  as  with  his  owd 
more  brilliant  and 
shining  genius. 

We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  charm 
that  Cheyne  Row, 
in  Chelsea,  had  for 
"  George  Eliot,"  and 
we  have  mentioned 
the  neighbouring 
residence  of  the  Carlyles 
there.  But  we  can  hardly 
pass  over  the  home  and  worls 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Carlyle  so  lightly 
and  so  shortly.  The  h( 
reminiscent  of  her,  as  well  as 
of  her  very  celebrated  husband, 
and  we  cannot  stand  and  ga/e 
on  the  fine  old  Jacobean 
sion  to-day  without  a  feeling 
of  surprise  and  of  some 
curiosity  as  to  how  those 
"  unequally  yoked  " 
ever  managed  to  i 
get  her  as  man  ai 
What  strange  scenes  and  re- 
criminations that  house  must 
have  witnessed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
many  "  Letters  "  and  "  Recollections  " 
that  have  been  given  to  the  world  since 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  wife  passed 
away  to  the  land  where  such  things  are 
no  more  !  Mrs.  Carlyle's  frail  and  deli- 
cate figure  rises  ghostlike  before  us  as  we 
standsiiently  surveying  this  home  of  hers 
in  Cheyne  Row,  and  we  feel  that  foronce 
the  sad  note  in  life  is  predominant  in  our 
musings  upon  the  "  London  Homes  of 
Famous  Women." 

There  has  just  been  demolished  in 
Drury  Lane,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  recent  street  improvements,  the 
reputed  house  where  Mistress  Nell 
Gwynne  lived  ere  she  captivated  the 
heart  of  a  monarch,  and  emerged  from 


the  calling  of  an  orange-girl  to  the  life  of 
a  reigning  beauty  at  jCourt.  The  house 
was  old,  and  showed  much  signs  of 
dilapidation,  but  it  always  brought  back 
to  the  mind  those  days  of  long  ago,  when 
the  Stuarts  ruled  over  the  land,  and 
before  the  "days  of  chivalry  were  past 
and  gone." 

Now  this  home  of  "  Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury"  has  passed  away  too.  But  we 
cannot  wander  along  the  reformed  Dfury 
Lane,  nor  gaze  with  reverent  feelings  of 
awe  and  wonder  at  the  most  famous  of 
the  world's  theatres,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  the  said  orange-girl  did  once 
live  close  by  where  we  stand,  in  this 
same  lane,  though  she  would  certainly 
never    recognise    it    a&  V«s  la-*^  "  "vJi.^ 
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like  Pitt,  Fox,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
Her  home  at  Holland  House  was  a  con- 
stant lallying-place  for  the  political 
party  that  she  favoured,  and  for  the 
artistic  and  literary  coteries  that  she 
patronised.  And  Lady  Holland  acted  as 
Maecenas  in  her  day  to  some  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  art  and  littrature  that 
the  world  hasj_known,  which  is  surely  no 
small  renown  to  have  at  this  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.     In  all  that  she 


Drury"  could  she  just  return  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  see  it  as  it  is  to^ay ! 

One  of  the  most  ce  lebrated  of  the  "  Lon- 
don Houses  of  Famous  Women"  still 
stands  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  and  still 
adorns  Kensington  as  no  other  house  does. 
This  is  Holland  House,  wherein  the 
great  Lady  Holland  of  the  time  "  When 
George  III.  was  King  "kept  her  salons, 
which  have  to-day  the  reputation  of  having 
been  almost  the  last  of  the  great  political 
gatherings  in  private  houses  which  influ- 
enced the  whole  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

She  was  truly  a  notable  woman,  this 
lady  who  was  such  a  close  friend  of  men 


did  Lady  Holland  was  truly  "  the  grand 
lady  "  ;  she  did  everything  on  a  large  and 
noble  scale.  She  patronised,  and  was 
obeyed ;  she  commanded,  and  it  was 
done — so  far  as  her  guests  were  concerned. 
Verily  they  bring  back  many  strange, 
many  noble,  many  pathetic  memories, 
these  houses  where  famous  women  have 
lived  and  loved  and  worked.  We  gaze 
at  them  to-day  with  interest,  homage,  or 
even  affection,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
how  little  do  we  really  know,  after  all, 
of  the  inner  life  of  those  who  lived  in 
them  long  ago  and  who  have  made  them 
so  famous  even  to  our  own  time  ? 


THE  following  weird  and  remarkable 
story  was  told  lieside  the  camp- 
fire  in  one  of  tlie  wildest  parts  of 
the  "  veldt "  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  by  an  old  hunter  who  had  joined 
our  party.  We  were  trekking  east,  away 
from  the  Boer  settlements,  upon  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  and  had  out-spanned  that 
evening  at  a  place  indicated  by  him  as 
suitable  tor  a  camp,  for  he  had  been  over 
the  ground  before.  He  was  a  hard- 
visaged,  grizzled,  and  somewhat  rough, 
but  not  unkindly  veteran  of  the  forest 
and  plain,  with  some  forty  or  fifty  years' 
experience  of  wild  life  in  all  its  ever- 
changing  pha'ies.  His  name  was  Max 
Fuller. 

While  he  was  telling  his  .strange  tale, 
the  deep  roars  of  lions,  mingled  with  the 
cries  of  hyenas  and  wolves,  were  to  be 
heard  every  few  minutes,  and  its  interest 
was  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  as  he 
informed  us  at  starting,  we  were  then  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  occurrences  he 
narrated  took  place.  I  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  recall  his  picturesque  phraseology, 
but  I  give  his  narrative  as  nearly  in  his 
own  words  as  I  can  remember.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

"It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  affair 
took  place,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me.  It  occurred 
moreover  here  where  we  are  now  out- 
spanned,  for  most  parties  make  this  a 
halting  place  for  the  sake  of  water. 

"  I  was,  at  the  time,  with  a  large  party 
of   emigrants — chiefly    Boers   and    theic 


families — who  were  trekking  to  take 
up  new  ground,  and  we  out-spanned 
here  a  few  days,  to  wait  for  another 
party  to  come  up  with 
us.  Amongst  our  numbers  were  two 
Englishmen,  brothers  named  Martin 
and  Charles  Stirling,  going  to  seek  their 
fortunes  and  take  their  chances  in  a 
new  settlement,  and  in  particular  in 
company  with  a  family  named  Schom- 
burgk.  Old  Schomburgk  had  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  with  him,  the  tatter 
named  Margaret  and  Zoe,  and  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  that  the  two  girls 
formed  the  attraction  that  was  drawing 
these  two  Englishmen  away  from  civi- 
lisation to  rough  it  in  the  wilds  of 
the  interior.  But  for  this  very  self- 
evident  fact,  one  'would  have  wondered 
why  two  such  young  men  should  think  of 
taking  up  .such  a  life,  particularly  as 
regards  the  younger,  who  was  of  some- 
what weakly  constitution.  The  elder, 
Martin,  was  more  robust,  and  he  seemed 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  watchful  and  anxious 
protection  over  the  other.  As  regards 
the  young  daughters  of  the  old  Boer,  they 
were  two  as  pretty  damsels  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  set  eyes  upon,  and  it 
was  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  exercise  such  an  attraction 
over  the  two  young  men.  It  was  clear  that 
Charley  Stirling  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  the  dark-eyed  Zoe  ;  while 
Martin,  though  lesi  demonstrative,  was 
equally  devoted  tothe  blue-eyed  Margaret. 
Both  brothers  were  general  favourites, 
but  'Charley,'  as  everyone  called  him, 
was  perhaps  liked  even  better  than  his 
brother ;  the  latter  being  more  reserved, 
and  therefore  not  quite  so  well  known  to 
many  of  us. 

"  I  have  said  ttva^V  vVw.  '5i\:\\\vm?^  -«T::-^e. 
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general  favourites ;  still  I  should  make  a 
reservation.  They  were  certainly  liked 
by  all  the  leading  members  of  our  party, 
but  there  were  two  or  three  rough  ones 
amongst  us,  doubtful  characters  in  some 
shape  or  another,  as  to  whom  this  remark 
would  not,  perhaps,  apply.  Certainly  it 
did  not  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  named 
Meyer,  and  some  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  Meyer  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  Schomburgks,  and  had  been  one 
of  the  pretty  Zoe's  suitors  before  the 
Stirlings  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
in  some  morbid,  obstinate  way  of  his 
own  had  quite  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  a  sc^rt  of  prior  right  to  her 
affections,  itnd  that  *  Charley  *  had  un- 
fairly and  unjustifiably  ousted  him  from 
the  place  he  would  have  otherwise 
occupied  in  her  regard.  He  was  a 
morose,  cross-grained  fellow,  with  a 
temper  and  disposition  that  was  con- 
stantly involving  him  in  disputes,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
of  the  c  ompany,  he  had  scarcely  a  friend 
amongst  the  whole  party.  He  kept 
mostly  to  himself,  riding  and  walking 
alone,  occupying  himself  in  watching 
Zoe  and  his  rival,  and  scow  ling  at  them 
from  a  distance.  More  than  once  I  saw 
heads  shaken  gloomily  by  some  of  the 
elders  among  the  emigrants,  and  over- 
heard anxiously  expressed  hopes  that  no 
mischief  would  be  the  outcome  of  this 
state  of  things. 

"  Such  was  the  position  at  the  time  we 
arrived  here  and  out -spanned  at  this 
camping  ground.  As  we  were  to  remain 
several  days,  it  was  arranged  that  each 
day  a  certain  number  of  us  should  go  out 
and  hunt  for  game  for  the  general  benefit ; 
but  I  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
fever — not  serious,  but  sufficient  to  make 
a  rest  advisable— and  consequently  I 
remained  in  camp  all  day  and  did  not  go 
with  the  hunting  parties.  I  used  to  occupy 
myself  pegging  out  and  dressing  the  skins 
of  ai  imals  brought  in  by  the  hunters ; 
there  were  many  mouths  to  be  fed,  for  we 
numbered  nearly  seventy  persons,  all  told ; 
and  those  we  were  waiting  for  would 
bring  the  number  up  to  a  hundred  or 
more. 

"  We  had  appointed  a  leader,  an 
old  Boer  named  Niemann.     He  had  his 


lieutenants,  of  whom  I  was  accounted 
one,  and  he  exercised  a  strict  discipline 
throughout  the  Ccimp  as  well  as  on  the 
march. 

"  Several  days  passed  without  any  in- 
cident of  note.  The  Stirlings  went  out 
with  two  or  three  others  in  a  small 
party  of  their  own;  and  Charley 
would  often  leave  them  early  and  return 
alone,  bringing  on  some  of  the  game 
killed,  with  which  he  loaded  his  horse, 
and  Zoe  would  be  on  the  look  out  for 
him  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  to  meet 
him  a  little  way  out  from  the  camp 
when  she  saw  him  in  the  distance. 

"  One  day  he  not  only  failed  to  appear 
during  the  afternoon,  but  his  brother 
returned  without  him  and  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  him  still  absent,  saying 
that  Charley  left  them  some  two  hours 
before  to  come  on  in  advance  as  usual ; 
thereupon  there  was  great  consternation, 
as  first  one  party,  and  then  another,  came 
in,  and  declared  they  had  seen  nothing 
of  hi  IP.  Meyer  came  back  alone,  bearing 
on  his  shoulder  a  young  antelope,  which 
he  silently  threw  down  by  the  side  of 
the  general  *  bag.*  The  blood  from  the 
antelope  seemed  to  have  trickled  over 
him  as  he  carried  it,  for  he  was  blood- 
stained in  several  places,  as  we  all,  then 
present,  could  but  notice,  and  he  was 
scratched  as  though  by  pushing  through 
thorns,  while  his  clothes  were  here  and 
there  torn. 

"When  our  leader,  Niemann,  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  whether  he  had  seen 
anything  of  the  missing  man,  he  answered 
in  a  surly  tone  that  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared  what  had  become  of  him,  and 
went  off  to  his  waggon,  amid  suppressed 
murmurs  fronj  the  bystanders.  Search 
parties,  headed  by  Martin  Stirling,  then 
started  off  to  look  for  Charley,  and  after 
they  had  gone  I  went  over  lo  the  Schom- 
burgk*s  waggon  to  carry  such  poor  com- 
fort as  1  could  to  those  who  I  knew 
would  be  in  sorrowing  anxiety  there. 
Naturally,  Zoe  was  in  a  state  of  great 
distress,  as  time  went  on  and  i  o  tidings 
came.  Presently  it  grew  dark,  and 
occasional  shots  were  fired  to  guide  the 
searchers  back  to  camp,  it  being  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous  to  continue 
the  search  in  the  dark.    After   a  while 
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thfv  aU  returaec!  unsuccessful,  Martin  Stirling 
boiog  the  last,  and  when  Zoe  saw  him  coining 
in  alone,  she  gave  a  great  cry,  saying,  '  Hf  is 
dead,  he  is  dead,  I  knew  it— 1  knetv  it!  I  knew 
it!     I  have  known  it  all  day!     Oh  Charley. 


Such  Kiis  the  posiiion  at  the  lime  u« 
iirriifd  ken-  and  imt-spanncd  at  this 
camping  ground. 

darling,  my  poor  darling! '  and  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  by  her  fathei 
and  mother  into  the  waggon. 
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Meyer  came  hack  alone,  hearing  on  his 
shoulder  a  young  antelope. 

"We  were  a  mouniful  community 
that  night,  for  I  don't  think  that  any- 
one of  us  doubted  that  poor  Charley 
Stirling  was  dead.  Of  course,  it  might 
have  been  that  he  had  merely  lost  his 
way,  and  would  return  in  the  morning, 
or  lie  found  by  some  of  us,  with  no  worse 
experience  than  that  of  having  had  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  tree.  Yet,  though 
this  was  possible  enough,  still,  somehow, 
we  feared  the  worst,  and  that  (or  reasons 
that  each  one  knew,  yet  durst  not  avow 
to  one  another.    What  the  general  feel- 


ing was,  however,  was  manifest  from  the 
furtive  glances  cast  in  the  direction  of 
the  waggon  which  Meyer  shared  with 
two  of  his  '  pals.' 

"  Martin  Stirling  refused  to  go  to  rest 
in  his  waggon,  and  sat  outside  it  in 
moody  silence,  hardly  stirring,  and 
scarcely,  I  thought  as  I  sat  watching 
him,  seeming  to  breathe.  But  when  the 
firelight  caught  his  face,  I  could  see  that 
he  was  wide  awake,  and  that  he  never 
removed  his  eyes  from  the  waggon  in 
which  Meyer  was.  Divining  his  thoughts, 
I  went  over  and  whispered  to  him,  'Get 
some  sleep,  my  friend,  or  you  will  be 
good  for  little  to-morrow.  As  I  have 
only  been  lazing  about  the  camp  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  am  now  nearly  well 
again,  1  can  sit  up  better  than  you,  and  I 
promise  you  I'll  keep  a  sharp  eye  yonder, 
and  our  friend  there  won't  give  us  the 
slip  while  I'm  on  the  watch.'  He  turned  a 
grateful  look  on  m*-  and  pressed  my  hand, 
but  made  no  reply,  and  presently  fell  into 
a  troubled  doze,  from  which  he  started  up 
now  and  again,  but  finding  me  alwaj-s 
awake,  he  finally  went  off  into  a  sound 
sleep  that  lasted  till  near  daylight. 

"  Two  days  passed,  but  no  trace  could 
be  found  of  Charley  Stirling.  The  native 
trackers  were  all  at  fault,  the  dry  state 
of  the  ground  at  the  time  baffling  their 
usually  astute  and  unfailing  cunning, 
and  sadly  we  gave  up  all  hope.  Zoe 
remained  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  piti- 
able prostration  and  suffering;  while 
Meyer  stayed  in  the  camp,  busying  him- 
self in  cleaning  his  arms  and  pegging  out 
skins  brought  in  by  his  'pals.'  An  inti- 
mation had  been  conveyed  to  him  from 
old  Niemann  to  the  effect  that,  for  the 
present,  he  must  not  att'impt  to  leave 
the  camp,  and  to  me,  as  I  stayed  there  all 
day,  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  watching 
that  he  did  not  do  so.  Of  course,  as  there 
was  DO  sort  of  evidence  against  him,  we 
had  no  excuse  for  making  him  a  prisoner, 
and  therefore,  so  long  as  he  obeyed  the 
injunction  to  remain  in  the  camp,  no  one 
had  reasonable  cause  for  further  inter- 
ference with  him. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  a 
runner  came  in  with  the  tidings  that  the 
party  we  were  waiting  for  would  reach  us 
the  next  day,  and  the  following  morning 
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at  daylight,  Martin  Stirling  came  to 
me,  and  asked  me  to  come  with  him  a 
short  distance  on  his  way.  I  followed 
him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  where 
I  found  he  had  his  horse  awaiting, 
already  saddled  and  loaded  with  a  num- 
ber of  things  as  though  for  a  journey, 
and  taking  the  bridle  from  the  post  it 
was  fastened  to,  he  walked  on  in  gloomy 
silence  till  we  had  got  some  distance 
away.     Then  he  turned  and  spoke. 

"  *  Fuller,*  he  said,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  face  with  feverish,  but  keen  eyes, 
*  I  know  that  Niemann  will  do  no  more 
in  search  of  Charley,  and  the  camp  will 
be  moved  on  from  here  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. The  other  people  are  sure  to 
be  here  to-day — perhaps  in  an  hour  or 
two — and  will  want  to  push  on,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  them  to  delay 
longer.  I,  however,  cannot  give  up  tie 
search,  and  if  you  all  go  on  I  shall 
remain  here  alone  till  I — I — find  him.* 
The  poor  fellow  could  hardly  jerk  these 
last  words  out.  '  Now,'  he  went  on,  *  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me — two 
things — and  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you, 
if  you  promise.  One  is  that  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  help  old  Schomburgk ; 
and  the  other  is  that  you  will  keep  your 
eye  on  that  murdering  devil,  Meyer,  and 
— keep  him  for  me.  That's  all.  Will 
you  do  this  for  me,  old  man,  supposing, 
say,  you  do  not  see  anything  of  me  for  a 
week,  or  longer  ? ' 

"  *  Stirling,'  I  answered,  taking  his  hand 
in  mine  and  laying  the  other  on  his 
shoulder,  *  I  promise  solemnly  to  do  all 
you  ask,  and  will  carry  it  out  to  the 
letter — but — on  one  condition.* 

"  *  What  is  that  ?  *  he  asked  moodily. 

"  *  It  is,*  I  replied,  *  that  you  make  me 
a  promise  in  return.  That  you  will 
promise  me  that  whatever  the  result  of 
your  search  may  be,  even  if  you  get,  or 
fancy  you  have  found,  evidence  of  foul  play 
against  Meyer,  you  will  do  nothing  against 
him  yourself.  Think,  my  friend,  think,'  I 
urged,  as  I  saw  him  give  an  impatient 
shrug,  *  think  of  Margaret.  I  would  not  see 
you  turn  murderer  because  Meyer  was  one.' 

"  He  reflected  silently  for  some  time, 
and  at  last,  as  I  waited  patiently  for  his 
answer,  he  looked  up  with  decision  clearly 
expressed  in  his  face. 


"  *  You  are  right.  Fuller,*  he  exclaimed, 

*  I  know  you  wish  me  well,  and  I  should 
be  wrong  not  to  be  guided  by  so  kind  a 
friend — I  promise.  In  such  a  case  I  will 
leave  him  to  you  all  to  do  as  you  think 
right  and  just.'  And  with  that  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  away. 

"  Two  or  three  hours  later  the  people 
we  were  expecting  arrived,  and  the  camp 
was  all  bustle  and  excitement.  Friends 
met,  and  the  newcomers  were  soon  put 
in  possession  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
were  talking  it  over  one  with  the  other. 
To  escape  joining  in  the  general  chatter 
I  walked  out  a  little  way  and  sat  under 
some  trees,  looking  out  over  the  veldt  to 
see  if  any  of  the  search  parties  were 
coming  back,  when  I  saw  a  speck  in  the 
distance  that  caused  me  to  go  back  and 
fetch  my  field- glass,  and  I  soon  made  it 
out  to  be  Martin  Stirling  making  his  way 
slowly  back.  Guessing  that  something 
must  have  occurred  to  bring  him  back  so 
soon,  I  returned  and  sought  out  old 
Niemann  to  explain  the  matter  to  him  and 
my  surmise.  *  Yes,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I 
guess  you're  right.  Somethin's  up.  We'll 
go  and  meet  him  quietly.  Bring  three  or 
four  of  the  boys,  and  slip  out  separately 
so  as  not  to  be  noticed.'  This  I  did, 
and  presently  a  small  party  of  us  had 
assembled  with  our  horses  beyond  the 
outskirts  of  the  encampment  and  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  meet  Stirling,  who 
was  still  coming  slowly  towards  us. 

"  I  was  the  first  to  get  near  to  him, 
but  not  till  I  called  out  did  he  look  up. 
I  noticed,  as  I  got  near,  that  he  was 
scratched  and  bleeding,  and  that  his 
clothes  were,  in  places,  torn  into  shreds, 
but  his  face  was  the  worst  part.  For,  as 
he  turned  towards  me  and  looked  up,  I 
saw  the  most  haggard,  ghastly  counten- 
ance I  have  ever  looked  upon  in  a  living 
man  ;  and  that  look  has  haunted  me 
many  a  day  since,  and  has  mingled  with 
my  dreams.  To  my  hurried  questionings 
he  made  no  reply,  till  the  others  came 
up,  and  then,  as  Niemann  said,  *You 
have  discovered  something  ? '  he  replied, 

*  I  have.  Fetch  Meyer  and  bring  him 
with  you  to  a  place  I  will  lead  you  to.' 
But  not  another  word  would  he  say ;  he 
seemingly  sat  staring  straight  before  him 
and   vouchsafed  no  further  eic^laxv&X.v^\>L, 
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Presently  Niemann  turned  to  two  of  the 
others,  and  said,  '  Go  back  ;  leave  your 
horses  outside,  and  go  on  foot  into  the 
camp,  and  tell  Meyer  to  follow  you  out 
on  his  horse,  and  then  come  after  us. 
Stand  no  nonsense,  but  say  he  must  come, 
or  we  will  return  and  compel  him  ;  and 
see  that  he  does  not  give  you  the  slip. 
We  will  ride  slowly  on.'  This  was  ac- 
complished, and  before  long,  on  looking 
back,  we  saw  the  three  coming  after  us. 
"  We  walked  our  horses  in  silence,  and 


discomposed  as  he  saw  the  route  we 
were  taking,  and  at  length,  as  we  entered 
this  glade,  and  went  more  slowly,  he 
turned  white,  and  began  to  look  about 
him.  Presently,  Stirling  stopped  and 
got  oS  his  horse,  and  as  Meyer  noticed 
this  I  saw  him  bite  his  lips  savagely,  and 
mutter  something  that  was  clearly  not 
intended  for  a  blessing. 

"Turning  to  Niemann,  Stirling  then 
said, '  Here  we  must  get  down  and  hitch 
up  the  horses,  and  see  to  that  man  there," 


sleep,  my  friend,  or  you  will  be  good  for  little  to-n 


when  the  others  had  come  up,  and  Stir- 
ling had  convinced  himself  by  a  sharp 
look  around,  that  Meyer  was  really  there, 
he  motioned  to  me,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  done,  '  Sec  that 
Meyer  does  not  give  us  the  slip  ' ;  he  then 
started  o&  at  a  canter,  and  we  all 
followed.  Stirling  led  us  on  till  we 
came  to  the  borders  of  the  forest  over 
yonder,  where  he  struck  into  an  open 
glade,  and  then  began  to  proceed  slowly 
again.  1  had  dropped  behind  Meyer, 
and  was  watching  him  closely ;  I  noticed 
that  he  becacne  visibly  more  and  more 


pointing  to  Meyer,  '  Do  you  think,'  he 
went  on,  '  he  looks  like  an  innocent 
man  ?  And  do  you  thirdt  it  safe  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  the  pistol  he  has,  no 
doubt,  got  in  his  pocket  ?  '  As  he  said 
this,  Meyer  made  a  movement,  but  we 
were  too  quick  for  him,  and  his  arms  were 
seized  just  as  he  had  drawn  out  his 
revolver.  It  was  taken  from  him  and  he 
was  made  to  get  down,  his  horse  was  led 
away,  and  he  was  left  standing,  livid 
with  lage  and  fear,  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  At    this    juncture   Stirling  behaved 
very    strangely.      We    all    thought,    of 
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course,  that  hie  had  found  the  body  of 
his  brother,  and  was  going  to  lead  us  to 
it.  Instead  of  that  he  simply  stood  still, 
leaning  against  his  horse,  and  remained 
silent.  Presently  Niemann  asked  him 
what  we  were  to  ^o  next,  but  Stirling 
only  held  up  his  hand  and  said  *  Wait ; 
wait  and  listen.'  We  waited,  but  heard 
nothing  of  note.  A  few  cries  of  birds 
were  heard,  but  otherwise  the  place  was 
quiet  and  deserted.  Round  about,  as  I 
observed  looking  on  the  ground,  a  lot  of 
loose  stones  were  lying  here  and  there,  and 
I  noticed  in  places  holes  as  though  some 
had  been  pulled  up  and  taken  away,  but 
otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  spot  had  been  recently  visited  by 
anyone.  As  we  waited  on  and  Stirling 
made  no  further  sign,  Niemann  began  to 
show  signs  of  impatience,  and  upon  this, 
Meyer  managed  to  pluck  up  a  little 
courage.  Then  he  said,  *  What's  all  this 
tom-foolery  about?  Can't  you  see  the 
man's  mad  ?    The  loss  of  his  brother  has 

turned  his  brain.    He '  But  just  then 

a  terrible  blood-curdling  cry  rang  out 
and  echoed  through  the  forest ;  it  was 
followed  by  another,  and  we  distinctly 
heard  these  words  :   *  Martin  !     Martin  ! 

Ah '    Then,  after  a  moment  or  two 

of  silence,  *Zoe!  Zoe !  My  poorZoe!' 
Next  what  seemed  to  be  sobbing  groans 
that  died  away  in  a  choking  gasp,  and 
all  was  still.  We  looked  from  one  to 
another  in  dismay  and  astonishment, 
when  the  cries  rang  out  again,  and  were 
repeated  exactly  as  before.  One  or  two 
started  forward  to  rush  in  the  direction 
they  seemed  to  come  from,  but  Stirling, 
who  had  not  moved,  held  up  his  hand 
and  pointed  at  Meyer,  who,  as  we  turned 
and  looked  at  him,  was  shaking  and 
trembling  all  over.  Stirling  drew  out 
his  revolver,  strode  up  to  the  tottering 
man,  and  seized  his  collar  and  shook 
him.  *  Tell  me  * — he  seemed  to  hiss  the 
words  out — *  tell  me  what  you  have  done 
with  him,  or  I  will  shoot  you  where  you 
stand.'  Meyer  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
pointing  to  a  slight  opening  in  the 
bushes,  *  In  there,'  he  gasped  out,  *  a 
little  way  inside — under — a — tree  where 
you'll  see  some — loose — stones,'  and  as 
Stirling  let  him  go  and  strode  off  to  the 
place  he  had  indicated,  the  man  fell  to 


the  ground  in  a  swoon.  Stirling  pushed 
his  way  in,  regardless  of  the  thorns,  and 
two  or  three  followed,  while  I  and  another 
stayed  to  take  charge  of  Meyer.  Pre- 
sently they  returned  bearing  the  body  of 
poor  Charley  Stirling  !  I  need  not  tell  you 
the  state  of  the  corpse,  but  Charley  it  was, 
plain  enough ;  and  putting  him  tenderly 
on  one  of  the  horses,  we  left  the  place 
and  made  our  way  slowly  back  to  camp. 
"  That  night  a  sort  of  court  was  formed 
and  Meyer  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
murder,  and  at  dawn  next  morning  was 
taken  out  of  camp  and  hanged ;  for  there 
was  no  civil  authority  to  hand  him  over 
to,  and  we  were  our  own  law-makers, 
and  carried  them  out  ourselves." 

^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^ 

As  the  old  hunter  finished  his  strange 
tale  we  who  were  present  and  had  been 
listening  to  it,  gazed  enquiringly  at  one 
another,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
it,  when  after  a  few  minutes  silence  he 
spoke  again.  "  During  the  morning,"  he 
said,  "after  Meyer  had  been  hanged,  a 
large  party  went  out,  urged  by  curiosity, 
and  visited  the  place  where  we  had 
found  the  body,  and  we  heard  the  same 
cries,  and  there  we  discovered  what 
caused  them." 

"  What  on  earth  could  it  be  .^  "  one  of 
us  burst  out. 

"  It  was  a  mocking  -  bird,"  Fuller 
answered  quietly.  And,  turning  to  me 
he  went  on,  "The  mocking  bird  out  here, 
as  you  will  find  out  yourself  later  on,  can 
and  often  does  catch  up  what  it  hears, 
and  will  repeat  it  after  only  once  hearing 
it.  Therein  it  is  different  altogether  from 
a  parrot.  I  have  wondered  to  myself  how 
long  afterwards  that  bird  may  have  con- 
tinued to  wake  the  echoes  of  that  wood? 
with  its  startling  cries  when  none  were 
there  to  hear.  If  any  of  you  care  to  ride 
out  there  in  the  morning  I  will  show  you 
the  very  place." 

And  next  morning  we  made  up  a  party, 
and  went  out  with  him.  He  showed  us, 
the  spot  as  he  had  promised,  and  the  tree 
under  which  they  had  found  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  but  though  we  stayed 
long  and  patiently  we  heard  nothing  more 
of  that  terrible  death-cry  in  the  forest,  that 
had  been  so  strangely  caught  up,  and  had 
led  to  the  punishment  of  the  murderer. 


^'^^$»»»!!^IS!l|'»i»s 


I^HE  belief  in  sea-serpents  is  not  the 
only  superstition  with  which  sailors 
are  leavened,  and  the  cause  of 
such  credulity  amongst  men  who  fear 
nothing  when  danger  in  the  shape  of 
storms,  gales,  and  shipwrecks  is  close  by, 
must  be  traced  to  the  continuous  con- 
templation of  the  ocean,  which  gives 
even  to  the  utmost  imaginative  mind  an 
ample  time  to  devote  to  open-eyed 
dreams.  If  one  studies  carefully  the 
sailor,  even  on  land,  one  will  find  a 
dreamy,  lost  look,  impressed  with  a  kind 
of  vision  of  the  future,  of  the  great  un- 
known, a  look  decidedly  caused  by  that 
everyday's  monotonous  contemplation  of 
the  sea. 

And  this  is  certainly  the  chief  reason 
for  legends  and  superstitions,  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  gaining  ground 
in  the  already  simple  and  generally 
uneducated  minds  of  seamen. 

Amongst  all  superstitions,  there  is  one 
which  is  founded  upon  reason,  and  that 
is  the  fact  of  rats  deserting  a  sinking 
ship.  These  rodents  will  stop  in  any 
place  so  long  as  there  is  food,  but  they 
seem  to  bear  a  great  abhorrence  for  any 
locality  which  they  cannot  pace  about 
dry-footed,  and  this  must  be  the  chief 
cause  of  their  leaving  a  leaky  ship  where 
they  have  to  wander  on  an  underdeck  too 
wet  for  them. 

Less  comprehensible,  however,  is  the 
evil  attributed  to  cats,  when  they  dis- 
appear from  a  ship  ;  and  many  a  yam  is 
spun  on  deck  about  cats  brought  to  a 
ship  and  suddenly  vanishing  away,  never 
to  be  found  again,  or  deliberately  jump- 
ing into  mid-ocean,  giving  a  terrible 
shriek.  In  most  of  such  cases,  the  sailor 
will  terminate  his  yam  in  assuring  you 


that  whoever  brought  the  cat,  or  took 
care  of  the  animal  while  on  board,  is  sure 
to  be  at  death's  door.  That  the  thing 
might  have  sometimes  happened  may  be 
true,  but  only  by  mere  coincidence. 

The  cat  is  certainly  a  strange  being, 
and  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  an  accessory  to  witch- 
craft, especially  in  ancient  times,  and  to 
this  fact  can  perhaps  be  traced  its  ill- 
omened  repirtation. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  in  some 
instances  a  black  cat  may  also  be,  when 
on  land,  a  token  for  safety,  and  the 
Scarborough  s:.ilors'  wives  used  to  keep 
a  black  cat  in  their  cottage  to  be  sure  of 
their  husbands'  welfare  at  sea.  Never- 
theless, the  sailor  has,  in  many  cases,  a 
strong  antipathy  to  certain  forms  of 
animals,  and  the  names  of  hares,  pigs, 
and  asps,  for  instance,  are  far  from  being 
favourites  with  him. 

The  sea-faring  fraternity  is  most  con- 
servative, and  will  stick  to  anything  its 
elders  have  transmitted,  taking  it  as 
gospel  truth.  The  mermaids  are  an 
example  of  such  credulity  ;  the  beautiful 
mermaids,  the  existence  of  whom  is  so 
strongly  affirmed  by  older  navigators, 
and  of  whom  the  fabled  Sirens  are  the 
earliest  examples  chronicled  in  romance. 
These  sea-nymphs,  as  the  ancient  poets 
were  wont  to  call  them,  had,  according 
to  some,  the  form  of  a  woman  above 
the  waist  and  that  of  a  fish  beneath ; 
while  others  assure  us  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  was  like  a  bird,  con- 
founding them  with  other  monsters,  the 
harpies.  Female  monsters  of  the  sea  we 
will  deal  with  further  on. 

The  sirens,  numbering  three,  were 
Parthenope,    the    virgin   face ;    Ligeia, 
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From  a  tomb  of  Xanthus.  pre- 
served in  Ihe  British  Museum.  G  r  e  e  C  e ) 
and  the 
muse  Calliope,  and  their  abode  was  in 
some  islands  close  to  Sicily.  The 
ancients  used  to  say  that  they  so  greatly 
charmed  sailors  with  their  melodious 
voices  that  they  forgot  their  employ- 
ments and  listened,  til!  at  last  Ihey  were 
seized  and  devoured  by  them.  Mr,  Arnold 
Golsworthy  wrote  the  following  verses  on 
this  subject,  which  Mr.  Sime  has  illus- 
trated in  his  own  inimitable  style ; — 

"  O  Ihou  Mariner,  riding  acrest  of  tlie  swell 

Of  the  glitlering  spray -spattered  sea. 
Take  thou  heed  of  the  bubbles  and  spumings  that 

tell 
Of  the  Hag  of  (be  Ocean — the  Mermaid  o{  Hell- 
That   is  lying  in  wail  (here 
far  thee  1 
"When  Ihe  moon  is  smudged 
out,  and  the  night  chaos- 
dark. 
And  the  waves  surging  angry 
and  high, 
Sbe  is  more  (o  be  feared  than 

the  ravenous  shark. 
As  she  lashes  along  in  Ihe  trail 
of  the  barque. 
With  her  hideous,  spluttering 

"  Though  the 

Yet  their  si 

For  the  Mag 


"  Comes  the  word,  that  the  Mermaid  hu  U 
her  grip 
On  them  all— and  despair  stamps  each  face ; 
And  Ihey  know  that  there's  never  a  hope  for  the 

As  each  turns  up  his  eyes  with  a  prayer  on  his 
Up, 
Or  a  groaning  and  sbrieking  for  grace. 

"  Still  the  Hag  of  ihe  Sea  to  ihe  rudder  below 

Grimly  hangs,  as  a  cumbering  clod. 
Till  the  rocks  smite  the  vessel  a  murderous  blow, 
And  the  din  rises  over  their  mad  screams  of  woe 
Like  the  roar  of  a  merciless  god. 

"Wide  her  gills  will  dilate  al  Ihe  sound  of  the 

thud. 
As  sbe  belches  forth  babbles  of  glee. 
At  the  thought  of  her  feast  'mong  the  weeds  and 

the  mud  ; 
For  her  meat  is  man's  flesh,  and  ber  driakjs^big 

And  Ihey  call  ber  Ihe  Ghoul  of  the  Sea  I " 
Parthenope,  Ligeia,  and  Leucothea 
were  informed  by  the  Oracle  that,  as 
soon  as  any  persons  passed  by  them 
without  being  attracted  by  their  songs 
they  {the  sirens)  should  perish. 

Ulysses,  according  to  the  poet,  in- 
formed of  the  power  of  their  voice, 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  tied  to 
the  mast  of  his  ship,  and  no  attention  to 
be  paid  to  his  commands,  should  he  wish 
to  stay  to  listen  to  the  song.  This  was 
a  salutary  precaution,  for  when  he  and 
his  men  came  within  hearing  of  the 
singing,  Ulysses  made  signs  for  his 
companions    to    stop,    but    they    were 


ing  shall  never 


Ihe  deep,  with 
a  maddening  leer. 
Writhes  alongside  Ihe  rudder, 
the  doomed  ship  to  steer 
On  the  rocks  in  the  path  of 
the  gale. 


ULYSSIS  AND  THK  5IHBK5. 

From  a  vase  in  the  British  Musen 
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disregarded,  and  tHe  fatal  coast  was 
passed  with  safely.  The  sirens  were  so 
disappointed  at  the  arti&ce  of  Ulysses, 
and  so  disheartened,  that  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  perished. 
An  ancient  worthy,  Sabinus  by  name. 


because  the  professors  of  that  college 
came  from  Greece  where  Calliope  dwelt, 
and  Achelous  was  one  of  the  chief  rivers- 
there.  But  the  sirens  were  turned  into 
the  sea  when  the  professors  and  students 
gave  themselves  to  debauchery. 


"And  rippling  through  Che  splash  uf  waves 

The  merman's  pipe  shall  sound." 

From  the  painling  by  Herberl  J    l>raper. 

(By  permission  oi  Messrs.   Frost  and  Keed,  art  publishers  of  Bristol. 

who  arc  publishing  an  ennraving.l 


thinks  that  by  these  sirens  were  meant 
the  Queens  of  the  Islands,  n«'ar  the  Bay 
of  Salemum,  who  erected  there  a  College 
of  Eloquence,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
fiction  of  the  sirens,  who  were  called  the 
daughters    of    Achelous    and    Calliope, 


More  recent  expounders  of  mythology 
adduce  the  fable  of  the  three  sirens  from 
the  dangerous  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spot  where  they  are  said  to  have  lived. 

Now  that  we  have  dealt  with  mer- 
maids and  sirens,  it  is  only  fair  we  should 
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give  some  space  to  the  other  enemies  of 
the  old  navigators,  namely,  the  liarpies. 
They  are  described  as  having  the  bodies 
of  vultures,  but  the  head  and  breasts  of 
women,  very  fierce  and  loathsome,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  filth,  and  contami- 
nating everytJiing  with  which  Iheycame 
in  contact.  Homer  mentions  but  one 
harpy,  Hesiod  gives  two,  and  later 
writers  three.  Their  names  indicate 
that  they  were  personifications  of  whirl- 
winds and  storms;  Ocypete  (rapid), 
Cel.ino  (blackness),  and  Aello  (itorm)  ; 
and  their  parentage  is  ascribed  to  Nep- 
tune as  father,  and  Terra  as  mother. 

According  to  Virgil  they  plundered 
JpMtas  during  his  voyage  towards  Italy, 
and  predicted  many  of  the  calamities 
which  attended  him. 

However,  if  sirens  and  harpies  worry 
our  sailor  lads  to-day,  they  are  of  a  more 
human  shape,  and  to  be  found  on  land; 
mermaids  whirling  round  Wapping,  and 
alluring  them  to  dangerous  haunts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  docks. 

Jack  Tar  is  a  superstitious  person,  and 
between  sea  voyages  will  sometimes 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  a  new- 
bom  child's  caul,  offering  as  much  as  £s 
ior  it.     He  believes  that  a  person  born 


with  a  caul,  or  a  sailor  carefully  carrying 
one  with  him,  will  never  be  drowned. 

Ghost  stories  form  a  splendid  theme 
for  many  a  long-spun  yarn  on  board  on 
a  dreary  winter's  night.  The  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the  famous  Flying 
Dutchman,  a  good  old  stock  ghost  whose 
story  is  recorded  with  slight  variations 
amidst  seamen  of  every  nation.  The 
best  known  version  of  his  misfortunes  is 
related  by  Yal  :— 

"An  unbelieving  Dutch  captain  had 
vainly  tried  to  round  Cape  Horn 
against  a  head  gale.  He  swore  he 
would  do  it,  and  when  the  gale  increased 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  his  crew,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  drank  his  beer.  He  threw 
overboard  some  of  the  crew  who  tried 
to  make  him  seek  a  port.  The  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  the  vessel,  but, 
firing  a  pistol  at  the  apparition,  he 
pierced  his  own_  hand  and  paralysed  his 
arm.  He  cursed  God,  and  was  then  con- 
demned to  navigate  always  without 
putting  into  port ;  only  having  gall  to 
drink,  and  red-hot  iron  to  eat,  and  a 
waich  to  keep  that  should  last  for  ever. 
He  was  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  sea, 
to  torment  Spanish  sailors  ;  the  sight  of 
his  storm-tossed   bark   to    carry   presage 
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free. 


Her  lipa  were  red,  her  looks  wi 
Her  lock*  were  yellow  as  ^old  , 
Her  skin  was  as  while  as  leprosy, 
Tbe  iiiKbimare  life-in-dealb  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold 


"  The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 
And  the  twain  were  caating  dice  ; 
'  The  game  is  done  I     I've  won  ! 

Quoih  she,  and  whistles  thrice." 
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THB  FOUR   GOBLINS   OF 

a    ship. 

dunter's  nkss. 

wine 

sours  and 

all  food  becomes  beans  ;  should  he  bring 
or  send  letters  they  must  not  be  touched 
OD  pain  of  death  and  damnation.  His 
crew  are  all  old  sinners  of  the  sea — sailor 
thieves,  cowards,  and  murderers,  who 
suffer  and  toil  eternally,  and  have  little 
to  eat  and  less  to  drink." 

Weird,  indeed,  are  the  tales  of  these 
haunting  spectres,  fit  to  send  one's  nerves 
a-shivering  after  a  hearty  supper,  well 
suited  for  Christmas-time  ghost  stories. 

There  is  the  case  of  Skipper  Blake,  of 
the  Laurie,  of  Falmouth,  who  put  the 
smack  to  sea  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
against  the  admonitions  of  the  crew. 
Caught  in  a  gale,  the  Laurie  landed  on 
Sarn  Badrig,  a  wall  of  submerged  rocks 
on  the  Welsh  coast.  All  hands  were 
lost,  and  ever  since  his  shipwreck  the 
skipper  prowls  about  Sarn  Badrig, "  skim- 
ming the  wave-tops  like  a  Mother  Carey's 
chicken,"  to  quote  an  old  sailor's  own 
words,  and  trying  to  allure  the  mates  of 
any  approaching   smacks   by   a   bright 


light  which  encircles  him,  and  is  often 
taken  for  that  of  a  light-ship. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  four  goblins 
of  Dunter's  Ness,  not  ghosts,  but  evil 
water-spirits,  who  appear  twice  a  year, 
only  in  midwinter,  but  bring  bad  luck 
in  a  very  short  time  to  the  ship  from 
which  they  are  sighted. 

We    must   mention    Adamaster,    the 
dreaded  ghost  of  the  Cape,  that  used 
to  be  seen  in  a  halo  of  cloud  and  mist 
over  Good  Hope,  and  also  the  Silent 
Man  of  Wexford  Harbour,  the  wander- 
ing soul  of  the  Dutch  skipper  who  lost 
his  smack  on  his  way  to  Dublin  some 
three  centuries  ago,  never  got  over  it, 
and  chooses  to  do  the  night-walk  trick 
in  his  old  Dutch  garb,  to  play  on  the 
minds  of   smacksmen  of   to-day.      The 
young    men  of    Wexford    will  tell    you 
that  their  favourite  ghost, 

■'  Mynheer  Van  Dunk, 
Never  got  drunk." 
But  this  must  be  a  mistake  if  one  con- 
siders the  shaky  gambols  of  this  tri- 
centenarian  Dutchman.  Hollands  and 
Schiedam  were  favourite  drinks  in  those 
days,  and  Mynheer  Van  Dunk  most  likely 
did  not  belong  to  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Brigade. 

Ghostly  apparitions  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  to  be  feared  at  sea. 
In  the  case  of  St.  Elmo's  Fire  these 
apparitions  take  the  shape  of  spectral 
lights  suddenly  gleaming  from  yard- 
arms  or  mast  -  heads.  This  curious 
phenomenon  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Nicholas  Fire,  and  the 
ancient  navigators  designated  it  as 
Cos  to  K  and  Pollux,  the  best  omen  if  seen 
double,  but  a  signal  of  danger  if  seen 
single,  and  always  a  doubtless  proof 
of  Providence's  care  of  the  good  sailor. 
Dampier  has  described  the  St.  Elmo  tire 
as  "  a  small,  glittering  light,  like  a  star 
when  it  shines  at  the  masthead,  like  a 
glow-worm  when  it  appears  on  deck." 
Science  has  proved  it  to  be  an  electrical 
manifestation  taking  place  in  rarefied 
atmospherical  conditions,  and  adhering 
to  the  iron  of  the  spars. 

Let  us  now  give  a  rest  to  the  sea- 
ghosts  and  return  to  Jack  Tar's  other 
superstitions.  Perhaps  two  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  still  in   existence,  are  the 
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jjieseiice  of  figureheads  and  the  blessing 
of  ships.  The  origin  of  the  two  goes 
very  far  back.  Figureheads  were,  at  first, 
images  of  gods,  and  later  on  of  saints 
and  sea  heroes,  and  even  nowadays  adom 
many  a  ship.  The  ceremony  of  the 
blessing  of  a  newly- launched  ship  by  a 
priest  is  performed  amongst  all  Latin 
seafaring  races,  and  a  great  faith  is 
r- posed  in  such  blessings.  But  the 
launching  of  a  ship  has  always  been 
attended  with  traditional  festivities, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use.  Where, 
of  old,  ships  were  decked  with  flowers 
and  crowns  of  leaves,  flags  now  flutter ; 
the  libation  poured  on  the  deck,  the 
purification  by  the  priest,  the  anointing 
with  egg  and  sulphur,  find  their  exem- 
plars in  the  well-aimed  and  wasted 
magnums  which  are  shattered  on  the 
receding  cutwater,  as  the  craft,  released 
from  the  ways,  slips,  well  greased,  into 
the  sea.  The  jar  of  wine  put  to  his  lips 
by  the  captain,  and  then  emptied  on 
deck  ;  the  cakes  and  ale  set  before  Ihe 
crew;  the  stoup  of  wine  offered  to 
passers-by  on  the  quay,  and  the  refusal 
of  which  was  an  evil  omen  —  all  are 
realised  in  these  sadder  lustrums  by 
the  builder's  feast  in  the  mould- 
loft. 

.  All  these  different  ceremonies 
appertaining  to  seafaring  life  are 
of  very  long  descent,  and  many  are 
kept  to  this  day;  but  it  would  be 
incomplete  to  close  the  chapter 
dealing  with  such  observances  of 
old  without  mention  of  the  "  cross- 
ing of  the  line."  This  tribute  to 
Neptune  is  generally  exacted  of 
anyone  on  board  sailing  on  such 
waters  for  the  first  time.  The  per- 
formance has  been  related  by 
Captain  Marryat  in  "Frank  Mild- 
may,"  with  full  details,  and  is  well 
worth  notice. 

"  Neptune  appears,"  writes 
Marryat,  "  preceded  by  a  young 
nian,  dandily  dressed  in  tights  and 
riding  in  a  car  made  of  a  gun- 
carriage  drawn  by  six  nearly  naked 
blacks,  spotted  with  yellow  paint. 
He  has  a  long  beard  of  oakum,  an 
iron  crown  on  his  head,  and  carries 
a  trident   with   a   small   dolphin 


between  its  prongs.  His  attendants  con- 
sist of  a  secretary  with  quills  of  the  sea- 
fowl ;  a  surgeon  with  lances  and  pill- 
box ;  a  barber  with  a  huge  wooden 
razor,  its  blade  made  of  an  iron  hoop, 
and  a  barber's  mate,  with  a  tub  for 
a  shaving  -  box.  Amphitrite,  wearing 
a  woman's  nightcap  with  sea -weed 
ribbons  on  her  head,  and  bearing  an 
albicore  on  a  harpoon,  carries  a  ship's 
boy  on  her  lap  as  a  baby,  with  a  marlin- 
spikc  to  cut  her  teeth  on.  She  is  at- 
tended by  three  men  dressed  as  nymphs, 
with  currycombs,  mirrors,  and  pots  of 
paint.  The  sheep-pen,  lined  with  canvas 
and  filled  with  water,  has  already  been 
prepared.  The  victim,  seated  on  a  plat- 
form laid  over  it,  is  blindfolded,  then 
shaved  by  the  barber,  and  finally  plunged 
backward  into  the  water.  Officers  escape 
by  paying  a  fine  in  money  or  rum." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  less  a 
personage    than     the    Prince   of    Wales 
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Of  sailors  of  all  nations,  those  belong- 
ing to  Latin  races  are  perhaps  the  most 
superstitious,  their  simple  minds  having 
been  more  influenced  from  childhood 
by  the  priests,  so  that  their  faith  and 
devotion  towards  the  images — and  more 
especially  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary — are 
of  exceptional  strength. 

Vows  made  at  sea  in  time  of  danger, 
and  reverentially  fulfilled  afterwards  on 
land,  as  well  as  presents  to  ensure 
mariners  against  evil,  can  be  seen  in 
most  Continental  seaport  churches  ;  these 
religious  offerings  are  in  the  shape  of 
quaint  miniature  ships,  diminutive  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  hearts  and  anchors ; 
theyhangfrom  the  ceiling  by  wires,  or  are 
fixed  by  nails  on  the  walls,  in  front,  or 
by  the  side,  of  the  enshrined  holy  figures. 

These  practices,  which  also  include  the 
burning  of  wax  candles,  are  survivals  of 


the  custom  of  making  sacrifices  and 
presents  of  old,  when  the  gods  were  to 
be  thanked,  appeased,  or  prayed  to,  but 
in  this  day  their  observance,  if  not  so 
universal,  is  undoubtedly,  where  it  exists, 
dictated  by  a  sincere  religious  spirit, 
though  many  must  regard  them  as 
amongst  the  relics  of  our  inherited 
superstitions. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  super* 
stitious  being  we  sco£f  at  is  not  only  to 
be  found  at  sea ;  for  many  people  on 
land  would  not  dare  to  walk  under  a 
ladder,  have  crossed  knives  before  them, 
sit  thirteen  at  table,  upset  a  salt-cellar. 
Superstition  in  all  its  forms,  on  land  or 
sea,  is  a  human  instinct,  which  mental 
idiosyncracies,  the  curious  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  and,  above  all,  the  mystery 
of  the  Great  Unknown  are  ceaselessly 
encouraging. 


WIND   AND   WAVE. 


SWEEP  o'er  the  lonely  moor,  O  wild  North  wind 
Blow,  boisterous  breeze,  which  none  can  bar  o 

The  fancies  of  a  mind  with  care  awry 

Disperse,  like  ling'ring  leaves  that  mouldering  lie. 

Resistless  tide  !  to  farthest  reaches  roll, 
Scatter  in  shreds  the  cobwebs  of  the  soul ; 

Like  broken  driftwood  on  a  wreck-strewn  strand. 
Leave  fair  and  sweet  the  stretch  of  wave-washed  sand. 


boLs 


No  one  likes  to  be  thought  a  tool, 
and  as  a  rule  the  bigger  the 
fool  the  more  he  objects  to  be 
thought  one.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  a  fool  excites 
greater  envy  than  the  most  successful  of 
able  men.  The  reason  is  obvious.  We  all 
liave  that  germ  of  truth  within  our  being 
which  instinctively  acknowledges  real 
worth,  and  though  we  may  fondly  com- 
pare our  own  acquirements  and  natural 
parts  with  those  of  our  very  successful 
acquaintances,  yet  we  cannot  but  discern 
qualities  which,  even  if  we  deem  them  no 
greater  than  our  own,  are  still  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  victory  over  fortune. 
But  the  fool  who,  despite  his  folly,  goes 
from  success  to  success  tinges  our  envy 
with  a  feeling  of  anger  against  the  in- 
dividual, the  world,  and  fortune  herself, 
until  at  last  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
revert  to  the  obsolete  astrological  belief, 
and  to  really  imagine  that  some  are 
indeed  born  under  the  guidance  of  a 
lucky  star. 

Leopold  Muddler  was  a  very  lucky 
fool.  As  far  as  the  writer's  acquaintance 
with  him  goes  he  has  never  been  guilty 
of  a  sensible  action  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  yet  actions  which  id  other  men 
would  have  been  the  cause  of  serious 
trouble,  either  terminated  harmlessly  as 
far  as  Leo  was  concerned  or  led  to 
absolute  advantage. 

He  was  born  of  poor  parents  of  good 
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family.  His  father,  a  country  vicar, 
enjoyed  a  living  worth  some  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  which 
he  had  to  clothe,  feed,  and  educate  his 
ten  children — what  remained  for  himself 
and  his  wife  was  one  of  those  painful 
mysteries  into  which  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
not  to  probe  too  closely.  Leo  was  the 
ugliest  of  the  children,  and  a  marked 
squint  rendered  his  otherwise  unattractive 
appearance  the  more  noticeable.  But 
this  very  squint,  which  would  have  been 
a  misfortune  in  a  less  lucky  individual, 
proved  the  commencement  of  that  series 
of  successes  which  have  continued  for 
over  thirty  years  and  still  continue. 
The  only  rich  member  of  the  family 
returned  from  putting  up  tinned  salmon 
in  British  Columbia  to  end  his  days 
peacefully  in  the  home  of  his  only  sister, 
Mrs.  Muddler.  Having  a  worse  squint, 
if  possible,  than  Leo,  he  found  a  con- 
geniality in  his  nephew's  society,  and, 
dying  soon  after,  left  a  will  bequeathing 
his  wealth  equally  between  Leo  and  a 
Canadian  Hospital.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  pounds  some  odd 
shillings  was  the  amount  of  Leo's  moiety, 
which,  aammulating  at  the  then  very 
usual  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  less  ;£'ioo  per 
annum  set  apart  by  the  will  for  his  keep 
and  education,  placed  him  in  possession 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money 
on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Millionaires 
were  not  so  plentiful  twenty-five  years 
ago  as  they  are  to-day,  and  Leopold 
Muddier  took  rank  as  a  very  rich  man 
indeed. 
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"You  are  now  of  age,  Leo,"  said 
his  father,  when  the  guests  present  at  the 
coming  of  age  dinner  had  departed,  and 
the  two  sat  alone  in  the  vicar's  den. 
"  You  now  enter  upon  the  responsibilities 
of  manhood,  and  the  charge  of  great 
wealth.  May  you  be  guided  to  act 
rightly  in  the  use  you  make  of  both." 

"  I  think  I  shall  buy  a  yacht,"  observed 
Leo. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  vicar,  "that 
your  first  thought  is  of  gratifying  selfish 
desires.  You  have  a  right  to  please  and 
amuse  yourself  afterwards,  but  duty 
comes  first.  You  have  two  important 
duties  to  discharge.  The  one  to  your 
family  by  making  provision  for  its  needs  ; 
the  other  to  the  community  and  yourself 
by  getting  married." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  better  keep 
on  having  the  ;^ioo  a  year." 

"  Leo,"  replied  the  father,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised and  shocked."  He  went  to  his 
escritoire,  and,  taking  out  a  book,  opened 
it,  and  continued,  "  Your  present  income 
is  ;f  1 3,248  13s.  2d.y  and  you  have  the 
heartlessness  to  offer  your  family  a 
hundred  a  year.     I  cannot  accept  it." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  For  your 
mother  and  your  nine  brothers  and  sisters 
1  ask  a  pound  a  week  each,  being  a  total 
of  ;f468  per  annum." 

"  Now,  look  here.  Governor,  I  know 
you,  and  Tm  not  going  to  be  made  to 
look  after  the  lot.  You  can  have  the  odd 
;f248  13s.  2d,  at  present.  And  for  each 
year  I  will  arrange  how  much  on  my 
birthday.  Now  Tm  going  to  bed.  Good- 
night." 

The  vicar,  who  was  aware  that  for  pig- 
headed obstinacy  his  son  had  no  equal, 
dropped  the  question  of  alimony,  but 
arrested  him  on  the  other  point. 

"  Marry,  Leo.  Nothing  keeps  a  young 
man  in  the  path  of  morality  and  rectitude 
like  an  early  marriage.  Sir  Walter  S — 
has  two  charming  daughters.  He  is  of 
great  name  in  the  county  and  very  poor. 
I  think  he  would  accept  you  as  a  suitor 
for  either." 

*  Well,  I  don't  mind  meeting  you  there ; 
they  are  nice  girls  and  clever.  You  can 
propose.  I  am  quite  ready  to  marry 
em. 


"  Which,  Leo,  Editha  or  Clara  ? " 

"  Propose  for  both.  If  one  won't  have 
me,  perhaps  the  other  will.  Tell  the  old 
man  I  want  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters. 
They  are  very  much  alike,  perhaps  you 
can  settle  it  between  you."  Now  I'm 
really  going  to  bed,  so  good-night  once 
more." 

At  that  time,  even  in  London,  women 
were  not  emancipated  as  they  now  are, 
and  in  remote  country  districts  patriarchal 
tradition  still  held  force.  Sir  Walter  was 
poor.  The  match  was  a  great  one.  His 
girls  were  ready  to  obey  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  either.  But  a  neigh- 
bouring squire  had  shown  a  partiality 
for  Clara,  so  he  retained  her  as  the  more 
saleable  article,  and  thus  fortune  acting 
through  his  hand  gave  Leo  a  most 
amiable,  clever  and  helpful  wife,  who 
lifted  him  in  the  social  scale  and  saved 
him  from  the  low  bent  of  his  natural 
inclinations,  while  Clara  turned  out  a 
perfect  termagant,  leading  her  husband 
a  life  of  misery,  terminating  in  the  divorce 
court.  Of  the  various  speculations  of 
Leo,  all  based  upon  the  most  fallacious 
principles,  yet  all  turning  out  most 
profitable  in  the  result,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail.  An  estate  bought  for  residence, 
exhaling  marsh  gas  enough  to  destroy 
the  health  of  the  occupiers,  was  taken 
by  a  railway  before  he  entered  into  pos- 
session. Rotten  mines,  unprofitable  rail- 
ways, unpopular  watering  places,  all 
seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of  prosperity 
as  soon  as  he  held  an  interest  in  them. 
His  wife,  finding  little  congeniality  in 
her  husband's  society,  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  painting,  in  which  art  she 
had  always  been  a  clever  amateur.  She 
now,  however,  became  more  than  an 
amateur.  She  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
was  elected  an  Associate,  took  to  portrait 
painting,  and  had  the  honour  of  painting 
portraits  of  some  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  in  which  exalted  circle  her  talent, 
sweetness  and  goodness  were  much  appre- 
ciated. It  was  thus  through  his  wife  that 
Leopold  Muddler  obtained  a  partial  entre 
into  a  society  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  received  him. 

He  acquired  a  taste  for  those  pursuits 
which  found  favour  with  the  elitCy 
learnt  some  of  the  jargon  of  art,  music. 
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yaditiiig,  racing,  mid  shouting,  and  en- 
gagf  J  in  evirylhing  which  seemed  likely 
to  bring  him  into  (.loser  connectitin  with 
those  whose  intimacy  Iip  desired  to  cul- 
tivate', [lis  very  stupidity  stood  him  in 
gcx)d  stead,  as  it  rendered  him  sometimes 
the  source  of  amusement,  and  aided  by 
his  usual  good  lurk  and  his  wife's  talent, 
he  came  to  know  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  London  society. 


In  the  brisk  air  of  an  October  morning 
H.R.H.  the  I'rincf!  of  Wales  went  for  a 
canter  over  the  beautiful  July  course  at 
Newmarket.  The  Newmarket  Houghton 
meeting  was  in  progress,  but  the  racing 
took  |)lace  over  another  juirt  of  the  heath, 
and  the  July  course  was  removed  from 
any  crowd ;  although  the  early  hour 
rendered  even  the  Houghton  course  a 
solitude  compared  with  its  state  a  few 
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hours  later.  Sweeping  aloDg  by  the 
Ditch,  H.R.H.  became  aware  of  a  solitary 
figure  perched  on  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, knees  drawn  up  to  chin,  intently 
perusing  a  paper.  As  the  thud  of  the 
Prince's  horse  drew  near,  the  figure  raised 
its  head,  disclosing  the  unmistakeable 
squint  of  Mr.  Muddler.  When  he  recog- 
nised the  Prince  he  wriggled  on  to  his 
feet,  and  came  running  down  the  incline. 
Arriving  on  the  level  he  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  H.R.H.  drew  rein. 

"  Ah  1  Mr.  Muddler,"  said  the  Prince, 
**  enjoying  the  morning  air  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  Royal  Highness,"  replied 
Leo,  **  and  studying  the  day's  pro- 
gramme." 

"  Well,  I  trust  you  have  found  all  the 
winners,"  laughed  the  Prince,  preparing 
to  resume  his  ride. 

**  I  am  sure  I  have  found  one,  your 
Royal  Highness,"  returned  Leo. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Prince, "  and  which 
is  that  ?  " 

**Reve  d'Or,  your  Royal  Highness," 
replied  Leo,  who  seemed  to  experience 
the  same  pleasure  in  rolling  "  your  Royal 
Highness"  over  his  palate,  as  a  child 
does  in  sucking  a  brandy  ball. 

"  Reve  d'Or  ?  1  am  afraid  it  has  a 
poor  chance.  At  any  rate  its  owner 
does  not  anticipate  its  victory." 

"  It  is  a  certainty,  an  absolute  certainty, 
I  feel  convinced,"  exclaimed  Leo,  for- 
getting his  ceremonious  style  of  address 
in  the  intensity  of  his  feeling. 

**  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  your  con- 
viction ? "  said  the  Prince. 

"Certainly,  your  Royal  Highness," 
replied  Leo,  "  there  is  no  animal  of 
surpassing  excellence  entered  for  the 
Dewhurst  Plate." 

"  So  far  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"  And  Reve  d'Or  having  already  won 
the  St.  Leger  will  certainly  beat  all  these 
moderate  animals." 

Internal  laughter  nearly  shook  the 
Prince  out  of  the  saddle,  but  he  turned  a 
serious  face  to  Leo,  and  said  : — 

**  1  fear  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Muddler. 
The  Dewhurst  Plate  is  a  race  exclusively 
for  two  year  olds.  The  St.  Leger  is  a  race 
exclusively  for  three  year  olds.  It  there- 
fore   follows  that  every   winner  of   the 


St.  Leger  must,  at  this  moment,  be  three 
years  old  or  more.  And  1  feel  quite  sure 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  would  not  enter 
an  older  horse  for  a  two  year  old  race.** 
With  which  he  bowed  and  resumed  his 
ride. 

"  I  know  I  saw  it  win  the  Leger,"  mut- 
tered Leo,  as  the  Prince  grew  smaller  in 
the  distance.  "  I  know  I  saw  it  win — I 
backed  it." 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Muddler,  whose 
wriggle  had  gained  him  entry  into  all 
sorts  of  exclusive  places,  was  to  be  seen 
nibbling  his  pencil  in  the  Jockey  Club 
enclosure.  H.R.H.  came  down  the  steps 
and  said : — 

"  Are  you  going  to  back  your  St.  Leger 
winner,  Mr.  Muddler  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  your  Royal  Highness,*' 
replied  Leo. 

"  I  think  I  can  point  out  where  youi 
error  lies.  It  is  simply  a  confusion  of 
names  between  Rayon  d'Or,  who  did  win 
the  Leger,  and  Reve  d'Or,  who  is  too 
young  to  have  taken  part  in  that  race." 

Mr.  Muddler  bowed,  and  the  Prince 
strolled  on.  But  Leo  said  to  himself, 
"  I'll  back  it.  I  know  I  saw  it  win." 
Approaching  Tattersall's  rails  he  said 
to   a   bookmaker, 

"Are  you  betting  on  the  Dewhurst 
Plate  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  layer. 

"  What  price  Reve  d'Or  ?  " 

"100  to  6." 

"No,"  said  Leo,  "I'll  take  2000 
to  100." 

"  Put  it  down,  sir,"  said  the  layer, 
booking  the  bet. 

The  two  races  prior  to  the  principal 
one  of  the  afternoon  were  run,  and  the 
number  went  up  for  the  Dewhurst 
Plate.  The  betting  was  heavy,  and 
embraced  every  competitor,  but,  as  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  owner  of  Reve  d'Or, 
who  was  present,  showed  no  desire  to 
back  his  representative  and  no  one  else 
seemed  to  entertain  her  chance,  the  filly 
drifted  out  in  the  market  until  50  to  i 
was  freely  offered  without  takers.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Muddler's  mistake  had 
spread  among  a  few  and  caused  some 
merriment.  But  with  the  obstinacy 
which  characterised  him  Leo  still  clung 
to  his  belief. 
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"  50  to  I  RSve  d'Or,"  yelled  a  book- 
maker as  he  passed. 

"  Put  it  down  to  a  hundred,"  said 
Leo.  The  bet  was  booked.  The  flag 
fell,  and  the  blue  and  white  hoops 
were  soon  seen  holding  a  good  place, 
which  was  improved  as  the  winning-post 
was  neared.  The  Ring  raised  the  cry 
"  RSve  d'Or  wins  "  as  the  outsider  cleared 
her  field  and  went  past  the  post  an  easy 
winner,  but  consternation  was  noticeable 
on  the  faces  of  the  "gentlemen," 
Muddler   being  about   the  only   person 


who  had  prevented  the  ring  from 
having  clean  books  — "  Skinning  the 
lamb  "  over  the  winner. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Prince 
spoke  to  Leo. 

"  I  hear  you  had  a  good  race,  Mr, 
Muddler,"  he  said. 

"I  have  to  draw  £7,000,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  he  replied  with  elation. 

"  Then  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Muddler. 
I  never  before  heard  of  a  man  drawing 
such  satisfactory  conclusions  from    such 
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PON  my  bedroom  mantelshelf, 

With  many  knick-knacks  laden. 
Two  figures  stand,  at  either  end, 
A  china  man  and  maiden. 


So  lovingly  they  sadly  glance. 
As  if  to  say,  "  Come  nearer ! " 

While  each  replies,  "  Alas,  I  can't ! 
But,  love,  you're  all  the  dearer  I  ** 


She  holds  a  crook  in  one  plump  hand, 

Her  hair  is  bright  and  golden. 
Her  dress  is  flowered  and  furbelowed 
In  dainty  fashion  olden. 


He  wears  a  three-cocked  beaver  hat, 

And  coat  of  satin  yellow. 
With  dark-brown  eyes,  and  powdered  queut 

He  is  a  handsome  fellow. 


A  gun  is  slung  across  his  back, 
But  you  need  never  fear  it ! 

A  heart  has  long  been  his  sole  aim 
Ah  I  if  he  could  but  near  it  1 


And  still  they 'smile  and  sadly  glance. 
As  if  to  say,  "  Come  nearer  !  " 

While  each  replies,  "  Alas,  I  can't ! 
But,  love,  you're  all  the  dearer  !  " 


A  VETERAN   ARTIST. 

MR.  WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE   BURTON. 


By   JOHN    S.   PURCELL. 


han)[ered  by  ill-health  and  a  great 
variety  of  adverse  circumstances.  The 
bad  health  has  been  overcome,  for  now  in 
his  eighty- first 
year — he  will 
be  eighty-two 
on  the  date  o( 
the  appearance 
of  this  maga- 
zine— he  looks 


hale 


hearty,       with 
the  probability 


A  week  or 
two  ago  I 
called   upon 


hin 


MR.  E.  RIMBAULT  DIDDIN,  in  an 
article  in  the  Magazine  oj  Art, 
stated  some  time  ago  that  it  was 
by  accident 
that  he  became 
acquainted 
with  the  works 
of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton. Looking 
through  Mr. 
Albert  Wood's 
collection  of 
pictures  at 
Bodlondel,  his 
attention  was 
arrested  by  a 
painting  in  the 
style  of  the 
early  English 
Pre  -  Raphael- 
ites.  On  en- 
quiry he  found 
that  the  artist 
was  William 
Shakespeare 
Burton,  a  gen- 
t  leman  of 
whom  he  had 
not  heard  be- 
fore. 1  may 
say  at  once 
that  it  was 
through  Mr. 
Dibdin's  ar- 
ticle that  I 
heard  of  the 
artist,  but  in 
the     various 

pages  devoted  to  a  study  of  his  work  and 
an  account  of  his  life,  I  learned  enough 
to  account  for  this  apparent  neglect  of 

an  artist  whose  career  has  been   much     sation,  showing  that  the  books  had  bi 
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and 


his 


"the  king  or  SORROWS. 
Kxhibiled  in  1897. 


house  in  Black- 
heath,  and  was 
received  in  the 
p  leasantest 
way  both  by 
himself  and 
the  charming 
old  lady  who 
for  many  long 
years  has  been 
his  wife  and 
companion.  1 
found  tlie  place 
and  the  jx-opie 
a  little  nest  of 
culture  in  the 
highest  sense 
of  the  word. 
The  outward  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
books  and  pictures  was,  of  course,  to  be 
seen,  but  it  was  the  subsequent  conver- 
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read  and  the  pictures  studied,  which  pro- 
vided the  real  evidence  that  gave  the  tone 
to  the  little  society. 

Like  most  painters,  Mr.  Burton  loves 
the  poets,  all  of  them  almost,  with  a 
pardonable  preference  for  Keats,  whilst 
Mrs.  Burton  has  herself  been  an  author 
who,  I  feel  certain,  might,  bad  she  so 
chosen,  have  won  an  enviable  name  in 
literature. 

A  friend  who  accompanied  me  on  the 
occasion  brought  away  with  him  Mrs. 
Burton's  three  volume  novel  "  Ruling  the 
Planets,"  published  in  1891  by  Bentley 
in  London  and  by  Harpers  in  America. 

Whilst  I  was  still  in  the  train  I  took 
up  the  first  volume  and  at  once  became 
interested.  1  had  expected  something 
very  tame,  after  the  fashion  ot  the  society 
novel,  but  instead  of  that  I  discovered  an 
intensely  interesting  narrative,  sensa- 
tional in  the  incidents,  but  restrained  in 
style,    a    combination    of    the    modem 


shocker  and  the  calmly  analytical,  with- 
out the  flamboyancy  of  the  one  and  the 
dulness  of  the  other.  Each  volume  is 
prefaced  by  a  quotation,  the  authorship 
of  which,  my  friend  informed  me,  belongs 
either  to  Mrs.  Burton  herself  or  to  her 
hu-band.  They  are  all  very  felicitous 
and  deserve  to  be  re-quoted  here.  The 
first  one  is  a  kind  of  text  and  runs  as 
follows : 

"Then  a  mighty  noise  as  of  the  roll  of 
thunder  shook  the  earth.  It  was  the 
laughter  of  the  gods  as  they  beheld  the 
efforts  of  puny  men  to  rule  the  planets 
and  control  destiny." 

The  second  is  more  general  and 
embodies  a  truth  or  two  : 

"  There  is  still  a  place  in  the  world 
for  Don  Quixotes.  They  do  what  no 
others  will :  what  money  cannot  buy, 
fear  cannot  compel,  tyranny  cannot 
restrain.  They  dare  to  be  independent ; 
they  dare  to  act :  for  an  idea,  a  sympathy, 
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a  principle— indiflerent  alike  to  ridicule 
or  danger,  not   impervious — but  heroic," 

The  third  one  has  also  its  truth  to 
teach.     Here  it  is: — 

"  Unselfish  efforts  in  the  sacred  cause 
'  of  Right — though  apparcDfly  unfruitful — 
are  never  wholly  in  vain:  in  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  material  world,  nothing  is  ever 
lost,  only  changed." 

As  1  have  just  said,  I  began  to  read 
"Ruling  the  Planets  "  in  the  train,  and 
before  1  could  close  my  eyes  that  night  1 
had  to  finish  it.  It  is  such  a  story  a^ 
few  publishers  would  care  to  refuse,  even 
now. 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  Londoner  and  the  son 
of  a  Londoner,  though  America  insisted 
on  claiming  the  elder  as  almost  her  own. 
The  father,  William  Evans  Burton,  rose 
to  an  enviable  position  on  the  American 
stage  when  he  was  known  as  the  finest 
low  comedian  of  his  age.  From  this 
fact  one  can  gather  why  the  future  artist 
should  have  been  given  the  Bard  of  Avon 
for  a  godfather.  All  the  arts  are  allied  ; 
some  piintcTT^,  particularly  in  the  ancient 
days,  have    been  exquisite    arti-ts.     Mr. 


Burton's  grandfather  was  a  printer,  and 
moreover  the  author  of  a  learned  book  in 
regard  to  the  religion  of  Eastern  nations. 
But  the  artist  began  his  early  life  under 
adverse  conditions;  between  his  father 
and  mother  there  was  such  an  incom- 
patibility of  temper  as  drove  the  former 
to  seek  peace  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  still  by  all  accounts 
matters  did  not  improve  much  in  the 
English  home;  to  young  Burton  peace 
was  still  denied,  and  though  he 
sympathised  with  his  father,  he  put 
duty  to  his  mother  before  all  things,  and 
set  himself  the  task  of  supporting  her. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Dibdin  says: — 

"  What  to  do  seems  to  have  been  a 
question  easily  answered:  artistry  was 
in  his  blood.  From  infancy,  the  lonely 
babyhood  of  an  only  child,  he  had 
dwelt  with  books  and  pictures.  He 
fingered  books,  built  houses  with  them, 
grew  to  love  them.  Delicate  and  sensitive, 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
form  and  thought,  and  the  longing  was 
born  in  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
creation  of  beautiful  things.     At  first  he 
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own,  and  there  he  was,  tackling  that 
very  eccentric  lady,  his  mother,  attending 
the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House, 
pegging  away  at  black  and  white  in 
that  garret  alt  by  himself,  placing  his 
work  with  any  printers  who  would  have 
it,  and  copying  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  do  one  to  wish  him  God- 
speed. That  is  what  he  was  when  I  saw 
him  first.'  Through  Tom  Taylor  he  had 
some  wood-cuts  published  in  Once  a  Week, 
Punch,  and  elsewhere," 

Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
young  Burton  had  attended  the  King's 
College,  Somerset  House,  and  that  he 
made  good  use  of  his  time  goes  without 
saying.  But  it  was  now  that  his  real 
education  began.    Fortunately,  his  father. 
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leaned  to  the  august  Mother  of  the  Arts, 
but  passionate  delight  in  colour  led  him 
inevitably  to  the  service  of  painting. 
The  path  for  him  was  not  flower-strewn  ; 
he  must  not  only  study,  but  earn  money. 
Black  and  white  designs  for  printers,  and 
tentative  pictorial  efforts  were  done  for 
pay,  while  all  his  remaining  time  and 
energy  were  given  to  copying  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  solitary  s4udy  in  a 
spacious  and  much  loved  garret  which 
he  was  allowed  to  use  by  a  kindly  print- 
seller  in  the  Strand  who  admired  his 
courage  and  industry.  This  good  fellow 
lent  him  pictures  to  copy  and  exhibited 
his  productions  in  the  shop  window. 

"  One  of  these,  a  copy  made  in  the 
National  Gallery,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Tom  Taylor,  dramatist  and  critic.  When 
he  had  learned  the  boy's  pathetic  history 
he  sent  for  him,  encouraged  him,  found 
him  work,  and  befriended  him  in  other 
ways.  The  friendship  thus  formed  only 
ended  at  Tom  Taylor's  death.  '  He  was 
such  a  plucky  little  chap,'  said  this 
opportune  patron;  'he  was  so  delicate- 
looking,  and  yet  he  was  so  tough.  He 
had  a  mind  of  his  own  and  a  will  of  his 


From  the  painting  by  W.  S.  Burton,  eibibjled  i 
the  Royal  Academy,  iSjS. 
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who  had  somehow  heard  of  the  struggle 
he  was  maintainiog.sent  a  remittance  oi 
two,  and  he  was  able  to  begin  to  study 
at  the  Royai  Academy  School,  where,  in 
1831,  he  took  the  gold  medal  for  his 
'  painting  "Delilah  Begging  the  Forgive- 
ness of  Samson  in  Captivity."  At  first 
he  had  no  iatentioo  of  competing,  and 
it  was  only  the  persistency  with  which 


girls  in  tender  clinging  draperies,  one  with 
a  harp ;  behind,  a  boy  is  playing  with  a 
serpent ;  a  symbolical  epitome  of  the 
story.  In  the  distance  the  sea :  on  the 
shore  a  procession  of  priests." 

At  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in 
18+6,  Mr.  Burton  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  a  picture  of  a  favourite  dog. 
For  thirty  years  afterwards  he  continued 
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From  Ihe  painting  by  Willi; 


THE   WOUNDED    CAVALIBR. 
II  Shakespeare  Burton,  exhibited  in  (he  Royal  Academy,  1856. 


his  friends  urged  him  to  the  step  that  at 
the  last  moment  induced  him  to  send  in 
his  composition.  The  whereabouts  of 
this  picture  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
but  Mr.  Btirton  describes  it  as  follows : — 
"  Samson,  nude,  leans  against  a  tree 
trunk,  two  friends  with  him.  Delilah 
kneels  before  him,  and,  forgetting  his 
blindness,  unveils  her  face,  confident  in 
the  power  of  her  beauty ;  but  his  head  is 
disdainfully  averted.    With  her  are  two 


to  exhibit  with  intermittent  regularity 
the  total,  I  believe,  coming  out  at  seven- 
teen. His  first  great  success  was  in 
1856,  when  his  picture,  "  The  Wounded 
Cavalier,"  was  hung  on  the  line  next  to 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "The  Scapegoat." 
And  here  comes  in  a  bit  of  history  which 
reads  like  a  romance.  The  name  of  the 
artist  did  not  appear  in  the  catalogue, 
and  it  was  only  by  an  accident,  as  was 
afterwards  shown,  that  the  picture  was 
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seen  by  the  committee.     Mr.  Cope,  R.A.,  Cavalier"  in  its  place.     I  have  not  seen 

wandering  about  the  galleries,  found  in  this  picture  myself,  but  it  has  been  com- 

a  remote  room  a  picture  with  its  face  petently  described  by  the  critic  already 

turned   to  the  wall.     He   looked  at  it,  quoted: — 

and  was  greatly  impressed,  so  much  so  "  It    is,   in   some   respects,   his    most 

that  he  called  together  his  fellow  Acade-  remarkable  picture.    That  acute  critic, 


THI   ANGEL  OF    DEATH. 
From  ihe  painling  by  William  Shakespeare  Burton. 

micians  and  asked  for  an  explanation.  Mr.   W.    M.   Rossetti,   is   said   to   have 

None  of  them  had  seen  it,  but  ail  said  characterised     it     (very    much    to    the 

that  it  deserved  to  be  hung.    But  where  ?  painter's    annoyance)    as    the    work   of 

Every    suitable    place    was    filled.      Mr.  a    man    who    depended    for    effect    on 

Cope,  however,  solved  the  difficulty  by  detail  and  truthful  imitation  of  natural 

generously  withdrawing  one  of  his  own  objects  and  effects,  apart  from  emotion, 

pictures   and    putting  "The   Wounded  In    this  estimate,   however,   he  was,   I 
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think,  ini<:taken.  Marvellous  skill  in 
imitation  is  certainly  shown — one  can 
scarcelv  conceive  it  carried  further  ;  but 
the  ethical  purpose  of  the  composition  is 
neither  insignificant  nor  obscure. 

"  The  incident  imagined  by  the  painter 
having  often  been  misunderstood,  it  may 
be  well  to  describe  it.  The  cavalier, 
while  faithfully  discharging  some  such 


coming  their  pictures  stood  no  chance  of 
being  hung.  Indignant  and  disgusted, 
he  told  the  secretary — J,  P.  Knight— of 
this  blackmailing  in  a  postscript  to  a 
letter  he  had  occasion  to  write  to  him. 
But  it  never  reached  him — it  was  inter- 
cepted. His  next  picture,  a  London 
Magdalen,  was  effectually  kept  back, 
thanks  to  these  lovers  of  tips — the  cuise 
of  the  day.     It  was  not  alone  in 

of      "The 


irl's  simpler,  more  humane 
nature,  blinds  her  to  everything  but  the 
crying  need  for  help.  Compassion  rises 
superior  to  parly  and  prejudice." 

Now  for  the  reason  of  the  exclusion,  or 
rather  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
that  had  kept  Mr.  Burton's  picture  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Hanging  Committee.  He 
had  heard  tliat  some  of  the  Academy 
porters  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  on 
exhibiting  students,  and  intimating 
plainly   that   unless  money   was    forth- 


one  of  these 


was 
surprised  and  annoyed  at  a  miserable, 
anxious-looking  little  man  standing 
before  her  and  addressing  her  by  name. 
She  did  not  know  him,  and  said  so.  . 
Then  he  recalled  himself  to  her  memory, 
saying  he  was  one  of  the  Academy 
porters.  (I  must  say  that  my  mother 
had  strong  views  on  the  power  of  "tips" 
in  making  the  wheels  of  life  work 
smoothly,  and,  knowing  of  my  refusal  to 
take  any  such  advantage,  used  to  make 
independent    visits    to    the   Academy — 
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unknown  to  me — and  tip  the  porters  on 
my  account,  so  they  knew  her  well). 
He  was  a  little  man  with  red  hair,  and 
his  name  was  IJob,  or  some  such  familiar 
diminutive.  Then  he  told  a  dismal  taie 
of  how  the  doctors  had  given  him  up, 
and  had  told  him  that  he  had  only  a 
short  time  to  live;  how  his  conscience 
was  troubling  him  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  with  the  others  in  excluding  my 
works  from  the  Academy  (in  revenge  for 


they  fitted  into  the  puzzle :  then  I  under- 
stood it  all.  If  1  had  had  good  health  1 
could  easily  have  broken  through  this 
miserable  below-stairs  conspiracy,  and 
been  no  worse  for  it." 

But  unfortunately  for  many  years  Mr. 
Burton's  health  was  the  reverse  of  well. 
He  was  too  sensitive,  perhapts,  but  the 
defect  belonged  to  the  temperament 
which  made  him  an  artist.  During  that 
period    of    life    when    most     men    are 


ALTO   DA   FE. 
From  the  painting  by  \ViUiam  Shakespeare  Burton. 


my  endeavouring  to  stop  their  little 
game);  how,  in  consequence,  they  had 
ruined  me ;  and  how  he  could  not  die 
easy  until  I  had  forgiven  him,  and,  as  1 
was  not  in  England,  would  she  do  it 
instead.  It  was  all  a  surprise  to  her,  for 
I  had  never  told  her  what  1  had  heard  of 
the  porters'  doing'i,  or  what  1  had  written 
to  the  secretary.  IJut  when  1  was  told 
of  this  meeting,  and  the  statement,  the 
other  things  I  already  knew  but  could 
not  understand  came  to  mv  mind,  and 


turning  out  their  best  works,  Mr.  Rurtoa 
was  prostrate  with  cerebral  exhaustion, 
even  partial  paralysis.  And  if  he  is 
strong  now  he  attributes  the  fact  largely 
to  the  vegetarian  system  of  diet  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Burton  adopted  over  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  am  only  able  to  produce  here  a 
very  few  of  his  pictures,  but  amongst 
them  some  of  the  most  notable :  "  The 
World's  Gratitude"  on  page  341,  show* 
ing  Christ  shut  up  behind  prison  bars,  is 
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really  magnificent  in  its  intensity.  To 
look  at  it  even  in  black  and  white,  is  to 
be  filled  with  awe.  In  "Auto  da  F6." 
■also  known  as  "  The  Heretic,"  a  moving 
illustration  of  old-time  methods  of  con- 
version {now,  happily,  disallowed)  is 
presented  with  true  dramatic  vigour — 
forcible,  yet  restrained.  The  beautiful 
head  of  the  central  figure  was  painted 
from  one  of  the  three  daughters,  whose 
love  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
happiness  of  the  painter's  later  life — 
happiness  sadly  marred  by  the  death  of 
one  of  them  and  the  illness  of  another. 
Several  of  his  pictures  contain  portraits 
of  one  or  other  of  his  daughters,  as,  for 
instance,  "An  Uninteresting  Novel"  and 
"The  Fair  Button-hole  Maker."  The 
latter  is  probably  the  last  canvas  which 
Mr.  Burton  painted  with  the  intense 
fidelity  to  finish  and  lietail  of  the  early 
Pre-Raphaelite    manner;     for    he,    like 


Millais  and  others,  soon  recognised  that 
it  was  no  more  than  a  valuable  educa- 
tional discipline,  to  be  left  behind  when 
it  had  yielded  its  lesson  of  conscientious- 
ness and  fidelity  in  the  translation  of 
beauty. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  and  tedious 
to  attempt  even  an  approach  to  a  full 
account  of  Mr.  Burton's  life-work.  To 
the  few  of  his  chief  pictures  which 
have  been  mentioned  I  will  only  add 
his  "Mary  Mother,"  "Mary  Mag- 
dalen," "Ecce  Homo,"  "Angels  at  the 
Sepulchre,"  and  "  Flowers  for  Mama." 

Mr.  Burton  has  painted  about  sixty 
portraits  during  his  long  career,  and  I 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  work  In  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Dudley  Leathley,  the  well- 
known  solicitor.  Some  works  of  the 
artist  have  perished,  while  others  have 
never  been  carried  to  completion,  so 
severe  is  his  self-criticism. 


AN    UNIKTERBSTING   NOVEL. 

rom  the  painling  by  W.  S.  Burlon. 


By  F.  C  PHILIPS,  Author  of  "As  in  a  Looking-Glass." 


From  Miss  Ada  Nofton,  15A,  Leinster 
Gardens,  W.,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Masher, 
Harkaway  Hall,  near  Malton,  York- 
shire. 

February  15,  ifjoS, 

MY  EVER  DEAREST  Di, — You  wiU  be 
surprised  at  hearing  from  me 
again  so  soon  after  my  last  letter  ; 
but  when  1  tell  you  that  this  one  is  strictly 
OR  business  you  will  understand  my  object, 
and  will  further  it  (I  am  sure,  dear.J  if  at 
all  possible. 

As  you  know,  1  have  been  doing  the 
Brighton  season  under  the  wing  of  our 
dear  Ethel.  With  her  position,  as  the 
wife  of  the  great  Sir  Timothy  Porker, 
and  the  chatelaine  of  the  biggest  house 
in  Palmyra  Square,  she  was,  of  course, 
able  to  give  me  heaps  of  opportunities. 
She  did  her  very  best,  that  I  will  say — 
and  so  did  I.  Well,  although  I  told  you 
the  other  day  that  1  expected  at  least  two 
of  "them"  to  declare  themselves  before 
we  left  Brighton,  here  we  are  again  back 
in  London,  with  my  prospects  of  making 
a  good  match  no  farther  advanced  than 
before  we  left  Leinster  Gardens. 

Ah,  if  poor,  dear  mamma  were  only 
alive !  A  mother  can  land  many  a  big, 
undecided  fish,  where  even  the  best  of 
chaperones  is  powerless.  But  I  must  not 
complaiii  —  Ethel  has  been  most  sym- 
pathetic throughout ;  London  is  already 
quite   full ;  and  I  am  to  stay  on  here 

until  Easter.   That  is  unless !    Unless 

you  ask  me  to  come  and  stay  with  you, 
dear,  for  a  few  weeks ! 

Don't  look  so  horrified  at  my  cool 
impertinence,  Di ;  I  shouldn't  suggest  such 
a  thing,  if  it  were  not  that  I  feel  that 
you   are   a   true   friend.    Were  we   not 


known  at  school  as  the  Three  Graces  ? 
and  did  we  not  vow  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  against  every^eligible 
parti  in  the  kingdom? 

Being  the  only  maiden  out  of  the 
three  with  any  money  at  all,  by  rights  I 
should  have  gone  off  first.  Three  hun- 
dred a  year  is  not  a  fortune,  true  enough ; 
but  it  inspires  confidence.  Now  you 
are  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Masher,  future  Lady 
Toffton  ;  Ethel  is  Lady  Porker,  future 
millionairess;  and  I — well, I  am  nobody. 

Now  I  want  to  be  somebody ! 

To  come  to  the  [wint.  This  morning 
Kthel  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
hers  who  is  staying  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Paddington.  Among  other  tit-bits  of 
news,  she  revealed  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  guests  at  Paddington  Towers  is  a 
Mr.  Templeton,  who  has  lately  come 
into  an  enornn'us  fortune  from  a  distant 
relative. 

Now,  Paddington  Towers  is  only  two 

miles  from   Harkaway   Hall.     And  you 

live  at  Harkaway  Hall.    Need  I  say  more  ? 

Write  soon  to  your  ever  devoted 

Ada. 

P.S.— 0/  o'urse  you  will  burn  this  letter 

Fi-om  the  Hon.  .\/rs.  Masher  to  Miss  Ada 

February  16,  i<jo6. 
My  iiEAREST  AitA, — Come,  by  all  means 
and  stay   as  long  as  you   like.      1    will 
meet  the  train  which  arrives  at  Malton, 
3.55  p.m.,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Yours  in  haste, 

DiA.s'A  Masher. 
P.S.— Mr.  Templeton  dined  here  yester- 
day.    He  is  quite  too  pleasant. 
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From  Richard  Templeton,  £s(/.,  Padding- 
ton  Towers,  near  Malton,  York,  to 
Captain  Swift,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

February  24,  1906. 

Dear  Old  Boy, — It's  freezing  hard  to- 
day, so  there's  no  hunting  ;  the  ice  won't 
bear,  so  there's  no  skating  ;  the  women 
won't  be  down  for  another  hour,  after 
the  ball  last  night,  so  there's  no  flirting. 
What  can  I  do  better  than  ease  my 
conscience  while  I  have  leisure  to  feel 
its  sting,  and  answer  your  last  jovial 
effusion  ? 

I  have  been  here  about  a  fortnight, 
and  have  had  several  good  runs  with  the 
York  and  Ainsty,  and  one  or  two  good 
bags  in  the  coverts.  Old  Paddington  is 
a  rare  good  sort ;  there  are  some  good 
people  staying  in  the  house  ;  and  we 
have  had  some  good  theatricals,  good 
dances,  and  good  dinners. 

However,  until  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
boring  myself,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  my  gracious  hostess.  Whether 
it  is  that  I  am  sinking  into  the  sere 
and  yellow,  or  whether  it  is  that  one 
has  gone  through  the  country-house 
routine  so  often,  I  was  distinctly  boring 
myself. 

I  think,  however,  I  must  confess  that 
the  truth  of  it  is  that  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  settling  down.  My 
life  has  not  been  all  cakes  and  ale,  as 
you  know ;  and  now  I  should  like  to 
enjoy  myself  a  little  with  a  congenial 
companion.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
marry,  and  (without  vanity)  to  marry 
well.  But,  alas  !  the  women  are  all  so 
palpably  looking  out  for  rich  husbands, 
that  I  hate  the  sight  of  them. 

I  should  say  hated.  For,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  made  a  most  charming  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  have  found  it  improve  ujx)n 
further  intercourse. 

There  is  staying  with  a  Mr.  Masher, 
of  Harkaway  Hall,  close  by,  a  certain 
Miss  Norton.  I  took  her  in  to  dinner 
last  Tuesday,  and  since  then,  have  come 
across  her  several  times.  Her  very 
remarkable  beauty  attracts  me,  of  course  ; 
but  what  (to  me)  is  her  greatest  charm 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  repeatedly 
told  me  she  hates  mercenary  marriages ; 
and,    if    ever   she    marries    (which    she 


doesn't  intend  to),  she  will  marry  a  man 
whom  she  can  love  and  respect  for  himself 
alone.  Indeed,  as  I  understand  she  has 
an  independent  fortune,  she  can  afford  to 
indulge  her  fancy. 

Her  innocent  prattle  is  quite  refreshing 
after  the — —  By  Jove !  I  hear  her  voice 
in  the  hall,  so  goodbye. 

Yours  ever, 

Dick. 

P.S. — Young  Podsnap,  who  has  ;f  2,000 
a  year,  is  evidently  smitten.  But  she 
won't  have  anything  to  say  to  him. 

From  Miss  Ada  Norton,  Paddington 
Tfwers,  to  Lady  Porker,  15A,  Leinster 
Gardens,  London,  W. 

March  3,  1906. 

My  darling  Ethel,  —  Hurrah !  I 
have  done  the  trick  at  last,  my  dear. 

I  brought  him  to  the  point  by  saying 
that  "  my  cruel  relations  wished  to  force 
me  into  an  alliance  with  a  man  of  vast 
wealth,  but  whom  I  could  not,  ah !  I 
could  not  liwe,** 

II  en  etait  temps,  for  Dick  was  getting 
quite  jealous  of  poor  little  Podsnap,  and, 
as  likely  as  not,  would  have  gone  off  in 
a  huff.  Now,  Jack  Podsnap  is  a  dear 
boy,  and  his  ;^2,ooo  a  year  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  very 
nice ;  but  ;f  250,000  is  not  an  every-day 
haul. 

The  enamoured  Dick  immediately 
proposed  an  elopement  and  prompt 
marriage.  I  as  immediately  accepted, 
provided  dear  Di  gave  her  consent^  and 
chaperoned  us  up  to  your  place.  We 
shall  be  married  from  your  house,  dear, 
the  day  after  to-morrow ! 

Isn't  it  all  too  lovely  ?  I  will  wire  all 
details.     In  greatest  haste. 

Ever  your  happy, 

Ada. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Templeton's  son  by  his  first  marriage  is 
also  staying  in  the  house.  He  is  the 
most  awful  youth  I  ever  beheld,  and 
poses  as  a  student  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  never  been 
there,  darling,  but  I  have  seen  the  horrid 
people's  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers. 
His   eyes   are    like   boiled   gooseberries. 


"/  took  her  in  to  dinner  last  Tuesday." 
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and  his  hair  is  as  long  as  mine.  He 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  propose  to 
me.  Of  course  I  gave  him  the  snubbing 
he  deserved. 

A. 

From  John  Podsnap,  Esq.,  Paddington 
Towers,  to  Mrs.  Podsnap,  24b,  Eaton 
Square,  London,  S.W. 

March  5,  1906. 
My  Dearest   Mother, — All   is   over ! 
She    has    refused    me !  !       But    that    is 
nothing  to  what  she  has  done ! ! !     She 
has  eloped  with  Templeton  !  ! !! 


If  it  were  not  for  you  I  would  contem- 
plate suicide.  As  it  is,  expect  me  by 
first  train  to-morrow. 

Your  wretched  son. 

Jack. 

P.S. — Give  the  devil  her  due,  however ! 
She  must  be  disinterested  !  Although 
she  has  only  £"300  a  year  of  her  own, 
she  is  lovely.  He  is  bald,  a  good  deal 
over  fifty,  and  has  nothing  but  his  Civil 
Service  pension  of  £tso.  Of  course  you 
know  he  is  a  widower,  and  that  a 
maternal  great -uncle  left  his  boy  a 
quarter  of  a  million  last  year. 


An  Episode  of  the  Future? 

By  ERNEST  YOUNG. 


NINETEEN  — .  Women's 
Suffrage  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  Women  had  been  declared 
eligible  for  Parliamentary  vacancies. 
The  various  political  platforms  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Husbands  urged  by  wives,  and  young 
men  by  sweethearts,  had  voted  for  the 
fair  and  feminine  candidates,  to  the 
utter  rout  of  the  lords  of  creation ! 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  many,  the  new  House  had 
but  one  man  amongst  its  members.  He, 
being  single,  young  and  handsome,  with 
a  good  title,  and  a  full  money  bag,  had 
■  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  poll  by  the 
dear  dainty  damsels  of  the  Borough  of 
Mayfair. 

The  Benches  of  the  House  presented 
nightly  a  strange  and  awe-inspiring 
aspect.  Rows  upon  rows  of  bonnets 
indicated  the  reserved  seats.  The  soli- 
tary black  shining  chimney  pot  was 
scarcely  discernible  amidst  the  gallant 
array  of  silk  ribbons  and  ostrich  feathers. 
The  Ladies'  Gallery  was  packed  with 
men,  who  poked  their  noses  through  the 
lattice  work,  and  while  they  stared  at 
the  peeresses  and  female  visitors  who 
filled  the  other  seats  allotted  to  strangers, 
grumbled  the  while  at  their  own  uncom- 
fortable situations. 

The  proceedings  commenced  half-an- 
hour    after    the    appointed   time.     The 
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delay  was  caused  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Speakeress,  who  kept  everybody  waiting 
while  her  maid  went  home  to  fetch  a 
forgotten  pair  of  curling  tongs.  The 
Speakeress  would  wear  no  wig.  Her 
own  locks  were  sufficiently  abundant 
when  they  were  decently  trimmed.  Her 
hair  had  changed  from  grey  to  gold  in  a 
single  night  owing  to  the  great  strain 
she  had  endured  during  the  political 
contest. 

After  the  usual  monotonous  prelimin- 
aries had  been  attended  to,  the  Prime 
Ministeress  rose  to  move  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  "  This  House  views  with 
fear  and  alarm  the  demands  made  by 
serving-maids  and  cooks  for  greater  liber- 
ties and  higher  wages."  In  an  eloquent 
speech  of  about  two  hours'  duration,  the 
fair  orator  detailed  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  the  new  slavey.  She  denounced  their 
fluency  in  French  and  their  skill  upon 
the  piano  as  tending  towards  the  be- 
littling of  their  mistresses,  and  charac- 
terised their  efficiency  as  bicyclists  as 
most  un-domestic.  "  Followers  "  she  con- 
demned in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  and 
hoped  the  House  would  speedily  enter 
on  definite  legislation,  having  for  its 
object  the  suppression  of  the  impudent 
aspirations  of  the  newer  and  higher 
domestic. 

The  applause  that  greeted  these 
remarks  was  so  general   and  so  heartY^ 
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that  it  was  quite  evident  that  this  was 
no  party  question.  The  only  people 
who  dissented  were  the  three  Working 
Women  Labour  Members.  Their  reply 
was  vigorous,  but  inartistic  and  un- 
grammatical. 

"  Fur  two  pins,  I'd  fling  this  'ere  bonnet 
in  yer  face,  yer  'orty  thing,"  replied  the 
honourable  member  for  Seven  Dials. 
And  as  though  she  really  meant  what  she 
said  (a  very  common  occurrence  with 
Members  of 
Parliament,  be 
they  male  or 
female),  she 
swxmg  her  hea- 
vily-feathered 
head-gear  in 
vigocou'^  and 
ever-widening 
circles. 

Alas  and 
alack  !  Her 
fingers  lost 
their  hold  of 
the  scarlet 
strings,  anci 
the  innocent 
bonnet  flew 
straight  as  an 
arrow  into  the 
face  of  the 
Secretary  for 
War. 

The  marlial 
bosom  of  the 
stout  bepainted 
Secretary  for 
War  rojc  and 
fell  in  violent 
spasms  beneath 
its  silken  half- 
dress    unifoim. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  title 
she  bore,  she  flung  the  "  thina  "  back 
again  to  its  owner,  Insiantly  the  place 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  Government 
ladies  and  the  Opposition  women  in- 
'  dulged  in  striking  arguments.  The 
ancient  floor  was  littered  all  over 
with  shreds  of  silk  and  satin.  The 
female  policeman,  a  friend  of  the 
Working  Woman,  forgot  her  position 
and  yelled  out  frantically,  "Go  it, 
Emily.     Pull  'er  'air   down.     Give   'er 


one  o'  the  eye.     O,  Lor !  WTiat  vicious 
haristocrats." 

The  Speakere§s  tried  to  part  the  com- 
batants 'with  the  handle  of  a  dainty 
parasol.  She  failed  and  wept.  She 
gazed  pathetically  at  the  male  member. 
He  remembered  she  was  a  widow  and 
went  to  her  assistance.  He  had  been 
stroke  in  the  Oxford  boat,  but  the  Work- 
ing Women  were  too  much  for  him. 
They  seized  him  and  rent  him  in  pieces. 
His    necktie 


comfortable. 

This  House  vtews  uttk  jear  and  alarm  the  demands    Paring    a    lull 

made  by    sening  matds   and   conks    for   greater    "^  *"*  combat, 

liberties  and  higher  wages"  caused    by   the 

gentlemen  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  suddenly  shouting  in 
chorus,  "  Duck  up,  Archie !  Never  say 
die ! "  the  rabble  turned  to  gaze  at  the 
result  of  their  handiwork.  "A  Man  I 
A  Man!  Oh!  A  Man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves !  "  screamed  an  excitable  female, 
and  then  swooned.  Was  it  true  ?  Could 
it  be  ?  It  was  true !  There  was  a  male 
man  clad  in  less  than  half  his  usual 
costume.  With  one  loud  cry  the  mul- 
titude fled  in  horror  and  dismay  to 
hide    themselves   from    such   an    unbe- 
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coming    sight.        Only    the    Working  passed  behind  the  Speaker's  Chair  they 

Women    remained.     They    helped    the  wished  him  good-bye   with,   "You  go 

Man     to     readjust     his     rent     attire  'an  ask  'em  ter  give  yer  them  Chitting 

with  pins  and  safety   pins,  and   as  he  'Undreds." 


IN   A  TRAIN. 


By  L.  E.  B. 


I   AM  fleeting  swiftly  onwards 
In  the  train. 
Musing  on  my  unknown  comrades 

In  this  strain : 
Thousand  things  our  lives  dissever, 
'Tis  most  likely  we  shall  never 
Meet  again. 

Here  a  quiet  widow  sitting. 

Sad  and  prim, 
Next  a  pretty  girl  who's  reading 

Notes  from  him. 
There  a  child  with  eager  eyes. 
Then  his  wrinkled  grandsire  wise. 

Grey  and  grim. 

Our  swift  journey  much  resembles 

Life  below; 
Out  of  darkness,  into  sunshine. 

To  and  fro. 
Gazing  in  each  other's  faces. 
Ere  we  move  or  change  our  places. 
Waiting  till  we  reach  the  station 

Where  we  go ! 


By  OSCAR   PARKER. 


THE  theme  of "  Measure  for  Measure  " 
is  repugnant.  Angelo  is  a  hypo- 
crite ;  Claudio  is  a  coward  ; 
Mariana  is  something  very  much  lower 
than  the  angels.  Even  the  Duke  has 
proved  himself  a  too  lenient  adminis- 
trator. And  out  of  such  materials  Shake- 
speare has  composed  a  masterpiece  that 
holds  us  enthralled.  By  what  subtle 
arts  the  dramatist  beguiles  us  from  too 
sombre  apprehensions,  and  diverts  the 
course  of  the  story  from  tragedy  to 
comedy,  no  exposition  is  required  at  this 
day,  so  often  have  they  been  pointed  out. 
By  what  nobility  of  thought  and  felicity 
of  phrase  the  mind  is  charmed  from  the 
exacting  r61e  of  judge  and  thrilled  with 
the  passion  of  romance,  moved  to  leniency 
towards  human  weaknesses  and  to  satis- 
faction with  such  poetic  justice  as  the 
play  metes  out,  must  be  clear  to  any 
intelligent  reader  of  the  comedy.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  why 
managers  slirink  from  prodiJcing"Measure 
for  Measure,"  and  why  something  like 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  it  was  acted 
on  a  London  stage.  To  suit  modem 
taste  its  production  demands  in  the 
management  a  high  courage,  a  discri- 
minating sensitiveness,  and  unqualified 
faith  in  the  artists  who  are  to  interpret 
the  drama.  In  all  these  essentials  the 
Adelphi  revival  is  fortunate.  Hence  its 
unquestionable  success,  at  least  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Judging  from  the 
past,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  present 
generation  will  have  another^opportunity 
of  seeing  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  staged, 
and  certainly  not  with  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  what  concessions  may  be  made 

a}6 


to  modem  taste  without  loss  of  reverence 
or  justice  towards  the  dramatist.  The 
problem  has  been  to  so  deal  with  the 
play  that  the  effect  upon  a  modem 
audience  should  be  just  that  which  a 
literal  rendition  would  produce  upon  the 
coarser  sensibilities  of  a  sixteenth  century 
public,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  end 
has  been  exactly  attained.  The  play  is 
adequately  staged  at  the  Adelphi,  most 
api  ropriately  framed,  without  distracting 
garniture,  and  the  acting  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  Perhaps  the  most  finished 
piece  of  work  throughout  is  the  Escalus 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Brydone,  a  ripe  example 
of  genuine  scholarship  in  the  Shake- 
spearean actor.  He  makes  the  part 
vividly  real.  His  elocution  is  faultless, 
his  pose  and  gesture  admirably  effective. 
One  such  rendition  goes  far  to  the  creation 
of  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  play,  of 
that  sense  of  reality  which  so  impresses 
and  controls  the  imagination.  But  by 
saying  this  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
belittle  the  other  members  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  cast.  Mr.  Walter  Hampden 
plays  the  Duke  with  a  combination  of 
dignity  and  a  certain  exuberance  of  spirit, 
as  of  ajouth  who  delights  in  adventures 
but  is  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  ruler,  that  fits  the  part  admirably.  As 
always,  his  diction  is  sonorous  and  im- 
pressive. Mr.  Harcourt  Williams  has  the 
part  of  Claudio,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  his  interpretation  that,  in  spite  of  his 
fall  from  grace,  he  manages  to  retain 
our  sympathies.  He  satisfies  the  artistic 
sense  which  goes  far  towards  dulling 
repugnance  for  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  character.    Ajigelo's  is  an  even  more 
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repulsive  part,  and  no  quality  of  inter- 
pretation could  redeem  its  sordid  hypo- 
crisy, but  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  plays  it  with 
relentless  force  and  sincerity,  abating  no 
jot  of  its  repellant  features.  Miss  Lily 
Bray  ton  scores  another  triumph  as  Isa- 
bella, displaying  superb  tragic  force  in 
those  scenes  where  she  spurns  the  degrad- 
ing proposals  of  Angelo  and  upbraids 
the  cowardice  of  her  brother.  On  every 
ground  **  Measure  for  Measure  "  should 
be  seen  at  the  Adelphi. 


Of  the  -many  melodramatic  heroes  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller  has  presented  to  his  admirers, 
I  doubt  if  one  has   been   received   with 
a   fonder   admiration    than    "  Brigadier 
Gerard."     He  is  a  very  fascinating  crea- 
tion, both  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  and  now  in  this  additional  adven- 
ture from  the  pen  of  the  same  author.  This 
Gascon  swashbuckler,    braggart    if   you 
please,  but  a  braggart  with  a  sword,  a 
stout  arm  to  wield  it,  and  a  stout  heart 
to  back  it  up,  afraid  of  no  man  or  thing, 
ignorant  of  wiles  and  stratagems,  know- 
ing only  the  one   direct  way  to  achieve 
an  end,  is  a   delectable  personage  ;  his 
very  limitations — his  failings  so  to  say — 
give    him    a    piquant     charm.     In    Mr. 
Waller's  hands  he  lives  visibly  before  us. 
He  airs  his  adventures,  wholly  oblivious 
to    the  mocking  of  new  comrades  who 
only  know  him  by  name.     He  struts  ;  he 
poses ;    he    twirls     his    moustache ;    he 
challenges    a    dozen    men   at    once ;    he 
berates  his  superior  officer,  who,  to  test 
him,  suggests  abandoning  the  Emperor 
to  his  fate ;  he  is  intrusted  with  a  secret 
mission    wherein    he    displays     reckless 
bravery,  and  blunders  through  to  success 
in  the  end,  wins  the  Emperor's  thanks, 
•obtains   his  promotion  and  justifies  all 
his  boasts,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
began  by  ridiculing  his  pretensions.     It 
is  seldom  profitable  to  look  too  closely 
into  the  construction  of  melodrama,  and 
"  Brigadier   Gerard,"  in  its  second  and 
third  acts,  is  compounded  of  too  many 
improbable  situations  to  be  any  exception 
to  the  rule,  but  Mr.  Waller  sweeps  through 
them  with  so  confident  an  air,  so  tem- 
pestuous a  vigour,  that  an  audience  is 
left  too  breathless  and  agitated  to   be 


critical  of  the  turns  of  the  plot.  It  is 
enough  for  us  that  our  hero  plainly  means 
business,  and  our  only  concern  with  the 
toils  that  harass  him  is  the  means  by 
which  he  extricates  himself.  After  all 
this  is  said,  however,  there  remains  in 
the  mind  a  regret  that,  with  such  a 
character  as  Gerard  as  a  foundation,  a 
play  of  sterner  purpose  and  less  transient 
quality  has  not  been  written.  The  author 
has  resorted  to  all  manner  of  stale 
theatrical  devices,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  has  run  a  perilous  risk  of  rous- 
ing laughter  instead  of  the  sensation  he 
has  aimed  at.  Only  so  masterful  an 
actor  as  Mr.  Waller  could  carry  off  some 
of  these  scenes  successfully,  and  he  does 
it,  not  by  mere  weight  of  bluster,  but  by 
intelligent  resourcefulness,  by  those  fine 
attentions  to  detail  that  count  so  much 
in  the  completeness  and  convincing 
nature  of  the  impersonation.  Miss 
Millard  is,  as  always,  very  charming 
and  very  adequate,  so  far  as  she  has 
opportunity,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  «  eorge 
presents  a  fairly  satisfactory  physical 
portrait  of  Napoleon,  but  he  does  not 
give  us  a  sufficient  impression  of  great 
reserve  force  of  character. 


If  it  were  not  for  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Cicely  Waynflete  one 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  if  "  Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion "  would  have 
reached  beyond  a  single  performance. 
This  is  not  to  put  any  slur  upon  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  for  the 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre  have 
not  relaxed  their  vigilance  in  adequately 
casting  their  productions,  but  the  fault 
lies  with  the  play  itself.  It  is  neither 
dramatically  strong  nor  is  it  infused  with 
those  clever  and  ingeniously  sardonic 
reflections  upon  life  and  character  which 
entertain  us  and  make  us  reflect  in  so 
much  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
work.  If  "  Captain  Brassbound's  Con- 
version "  bore  any  unknown  name  as 
author,  it  would  have  been  classed  among 
the  fairly  promising  work  of  an  inex- 
perienced dramatist  who  has  still  much 
to  learn  of  stagecraft,  while  possessing  a 
certain  happy  faculty  of  expression  ;  and 
he  would  be  advised  not  to  strain  after 
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bizarre  and  unnatural  situations,  but  be 
content  with  scenes  and  personages  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  Manifestly  I  can- 
not say  such  things  of  the  author  of  both 
"  Man  and  Superman  "  and  "  John  Bull's 
Other  Island,"  but  I  can  say  that  a  more 
absurdly  unconvincing  situation  than 
that  developed  in  the  second '  act  is 
rarely  seen  on  the  professional  stage. 
Mr.  Shaw  must  have  constructe  i  this  act 
either  to  burlesque  the  wild  improba- 
bilities and  entangled  skeins  out  of  which 
transpontine  melodrama  is  woven,  or 
with  a  deep  contempt  for  the  intelligence 
of  his  audiences  ;  perhaps  the  latter  is 
more  in  line  with  Shavian  idiosyncrasies. 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  "  is 
but  another  chapter  in  Mr.  Shaw's  cult 
of  the  "Supermai."  Lady  Cicely,  by 
virtue  of  her  femininity,  is  absolute 
master  of  herself,  her  environment  and 
of  fate.  The  English  judge,  her  brother, 
the  freebooter.  Captain  Brassbound,  the 
missionary  at  Mogacior,  the  vagabond 
cockney,  the  sheik,  the  cadi,  the  United 
States  naval  officer — one  and  all,  they 
are  mere  putty  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
who  simply  pursues  her  own  course  with  an 
egoism  sublime  in  its  assurance.  Captain 
Brassbound  has  sinister  designs  against 
Lady  Cicely's  brother,  the  judge,  but 
when  he  has  the  judge  in  his  power,  her 
wiles  are  too  much  for  him.  And  then,  when 
he  in  his  turn  is  on  trial,  the  same  Lady 
Cicely  secures  his  triumphant  acquittal. 
It  is  all  very  amusing,  even  if  at  times 
far-fetched  and  involved  ;  and,  needless 
to  say,  that  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  Lady  Cicely  is  a  delightful  and 
always  convincinsj  [.ersonage.  Her  light- 
hearted  acceptance  of  every  situation, 
her  brimming  good-nature,  her  unflinch- 
ing self-confidence,  her  bonhomie,  her 
aplomb,  her  transparent  but  effective 
intrigues — ^all  are  inimitably  portrayed. 


Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton's  comic  opera, 
"  Castles  in  Spain,"  at  the  New  Royalty 
Theatre,  should  serve  to  fill  the  cosy 
Dean  Street  playhouse  between  the  two 
seasons  of  French  plays.  It  is  a  light 
and  graceful  production,  with  a  live  plot, 
charming  music,  and  some  originality  of 
characterisation.     Mr.    Harry    Fragson, 


who  is  the  composer,  has  the  chief  rdle 
in  the  cast,  and  Miss  May  de  Sousa  sings 
and  acts  with  a  charm  we  are  all  prompt 
to  acknowledge.  Mr.  Fragson's  part  is 
that  of  an  impecunious  Parisian  dandy, 
with  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  who  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
Paris  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  is  now 
domiciled  in  London  with  a  retinue  of 
servants,  and  where  he  is  still  living 
wholly  upon  his  wits.  In  all  except 
pecuniary  obligations  he  is  an  honourable 
young  buck,  however,  and  we  follow  his 
fortunes  with  interest.  These  take  him 
to  Spain,  where  he  becomes  involved  in 
an  intrigue,  semi-diplomatic,  that  ends 
in  his  doing  a  service  to  an  American 
millionaire,  the  father  of  the  charming 
Violet  (Miss  de  Sousa),  and  all  ends  well. 
For  the  future  Gabriel  Honor6  de  Beaus^- 
jour  can  indulge  his  whims  for  eccentric 
garments  at  no  one's  cost  but  his  wife's. 
This  brief  outline  will  indicate  that  the 
play  has  some  continuity  of  plot,  a  fact 
consoling  to  those  who  hope  to  see  true 
comic  opera  arrive  once  more  among  us. 
But  even  in  "  Castles  in  Spain,"  some  of 
the  musical  numbers  have  the  effect  of 
being  thrust  into  the  action  by  main 
force  instead  of  springing  naturally 
from  the  situation.  However,  it  gives 
us  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Mr.  Fragson's 
songs  are  novel  in  structure  and  capti- 
vating in  melody.  Both  he  and  Miss  de 
Sousa  have  the  comic  opera  gaiety  of  air 
and  manner,  and  they  are  seconded  satis- 
factorily by  a  capable  cast  and  chorus. 


To  those  who  accept  the  conventional 
portrait  of  Nero  as  a  monster  of  cruelty 
and  vice,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  interpre- 
tation, necessarily  followed  by  Mr.  Tree 
in  the  noteworthy  production  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre,  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. This  Nero  is  more  the  victim  of 
heredity  and  circumstance  than  one  who 
sins  against  clear  light.  Madness  is  in 
his  blood.  His  will  is  weak  ;  his  coun- 
sellors are  depraved ;  he  is  flattered, 
adulated,  almost  deified  ;  he  has  the 
artistic  temperament ;  a  murder  does  not 
commend  itself  to  him  until  he  has  con- 
ceived an  artistic  subtlety  in  the  doing 
of  it ;  he  has  unlimited  wealth,  and  the 
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love  of  luxury  grows  upon  him  ;  he 
reaches  the  limit  of  sensation — thereafter 
every  fresh  failure  to  find  amusement  in 
life  deepens  the  natural  melancholy  of 
his  soul.  This  is  the  Nero  Mr.  Tree 
gives  us,  and,  therefore,  this  Nero  never 
quite  loses  hold  upon  our  sympathies  as 
a  callous  sensualist  and  assassin  would 
do.  Even  to  the  last  we  feel  some  pity 
as  for  a  diseased  mind,  reflecting  that 
under  better  conditions  it  might  have 
been  the  crown  of  a  noble  nature.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Tree's  unfolding 
of  the  character  as  thus  interpreted.  And 
a  second  source  of  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion is  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
presented.  But  beyond  these  two  points 
of  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  find  occasion 
for  any  excess  of  congratulation.  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  book.  Mr.  Phillips 
appears  to  have  written  a  metrical  play, 
but  to  have  put  very  little  poetry  into  it. 
The  play  is  not  a  drama,  but  a  panorama 
of  a  single  life,  with  large  gaps  which 
the  imagination  must  fill.  The  pictures 
we  do  get  are  splendid  and  illuminating, 
but  they  are  without  the  artistic  unity 
we  find  in  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  What  is  the  plot  of 
"  Nero  ''  ?  In  Act  I.  Agrippina  procures 
the  death  of  Claudius  and  the  succession 
of  her  son  to  the  Imperial  purple.  In 
Act  II.  Nero  poisons  Britannicus,  his 
rival  to  the  throne.  In  Act  III.  Poppaia 
becomes  the  mistress  of  Nero,  her  hus- 
band is  virtually  banished  to  Lusitania, 
and  Agrippina  is  murdered  with  her  son's 
consent.  In  Act  IV.  Poppaea  dies,  and 
Rome  burns  with  Nero  indifferently 
interested  in  either  event.  No  one  is 
more  conscious  than  Mr.  Tree  himself  must 
be  that  this  is  not  drama,  for  the  several 
parts  cohere  only  in  that  they  are  events 
in  the  course  of  a  single  life,  but  they 
have  no  dramatic  unity  in  themselves. 
However,  it  seems  almost  ungracious 
to  be  critical  in  this  vein  when  it  is 
recalled  how  much  Mr.  Tree  does  for 
legitimate  drama.  I  must  remember 
that  His  Majesty's  Theatre  is  expected 
to  place  its  magnificent  resources  occa- 
sionally at  the  service  of  the  least  legiti- 
mate of  stage  productions,  spectacle  pure 
and  simple.  As  spectacle  we  have  rarely 
had  anything  finer,  even  at  His  Majesty's. 


The  "  Revue,"  staged  at  the  Coliseum 
since  Easter,  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
production  this  popular  palace  of  enter- 
tainment has  so  far  undertaken.  It  plays 
through  the  entire  performance  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  hours,  a  ceaseless  succes- 
sion of  glittering  scenes,  novel  mechanical 
effects,  captivating  melody,  bustling 
movement,  fun  and  jollity.  Paris  and 
London  have  been  drawn  upon  for  ideas, 
for  artistes,  for  music,  for  scenes,  for  cos- 
tumes, so  that  the  splendid  ensenMe  may 
be  said  to  have  a  kind  of  international 
significance,  testifying  to  the  cordiality 
of  the  Entente,  as  well  as  to  the  cosmo- 
politan spirit  of  the  management.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  "  Revue  "  is  this : 
A  solitary  survivor  of  the  early  days  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  impersoned  by 
Mr.  Tom  Murray,  finds  himself  cast, 
7iolens  volenSy  into  the  time  of  automobiles 
and  "Tubes,"  of  marvellous  scientific 
attainments,  and,  to  him,  equally  marvel- 
lous social  revolutions,  and  his  bewilder- 
ment and  curiosity  are  naturally  acute. 
He  requires  a  guide  to  all  these  modem 
mysteries,  and  Miss  Billy  Burke,  as  the 
spirit  of  igo6,  supplies  the  needful.  She 
begins  by  generously  restoring  his  youth 
(a  globe-trotter  of  two  hundred  would  be 
something  of  an  encumbrance,  even  to  so 
sprightly  a  divinity  as  Miss  Burke)  and 
thenceforward  these  two  permeate  all 
scenes,  embroidering  them  with  wit  and 
satire,  with  quip  and  song.  EarFs  Court 
and  the  Paris  Boulevards,  the  London 
Zoo  and  a  "  Woman's  Rights  "  meeting, 
the  "  Frocadero  "  Restaurant  and  a  grand 
finale  of  all  the  nations,  with  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  Victoria  Cross,  successively  offer 
the  settings  for  brilliant  spectacles  and 
bustling  movement.  As  for  the  music, 
it  would  seem  as  if  nearly  all  the 
fascinating  melodies  of  the  time  had 
been  drawn  into  the  composition,  threaded 
upon  an  orchestration  for  which  Mr. 
Walter  Slaughter  is  responsible.  In  fact, 
we  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  extreme 
modernity  throughout  this  performance. 
It  is  very  much  alive.  We  renew  sensa- 
tions and  experiences  that  are  a  part 
of  the  most  up-to-date  existence.  The 
Coliseum  "  Revue  "  is  the  more  volatile 
side  of  modern  life  condensed  into  a 
capsule. 


'  13'-''--'^  ^^^'  ""^^ '  "  ejaculated 
l^  Mrs.  Moneypenny,  laying  down 
the  newspaper  and  looking  at 
her  small  grand -daughter,  "  I  must  put 
him  into  the  Red  Book."  And  she  gave 
a  gentle  sigh  as  she  spoke,  for  the  names 
in  the  Red  Hook  were  already  numerous. 

"  What  has  he  done,  Ciranny  ?  "  Doreen 
Golding  dropped  the  much-hated  sampler 
she  was  working,  and  pushed  back  the 
golden  curls  that  would  fall  into  her 
eyes.  "  Has  he  killed  somebody,  or  drank 
poison,  or" — her  blue  eyes  growing 
large  with  sudden  interest — "  has  he 
been  sliipwrecked,  and  was  he  starving, 
and  did  he  eat  up  all  tlie  other  peoples 
in  the  boat  one  by  one?  " 

"  Doreen,"  said  Mrs.  Moneypenny, 
severely,  "you  are  an  extremely  naughty 
little  girl.  If  you  were  older,  1  should 
almost  think  that  you  had  been  reading 
my  newspapers.  Continue  your  work  at 
once." 

"  I  haven't  read  any  old  newspapers," 
answered  Doreen,  in  an  injured  tone  of 
voice ;  "you  told  me  yourself,  Granny." 

"  I  told  you  !  "  The  old  lady  held  up 
her  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea, 

"Yes,  you  did.  Granny,"  persisted 
Doreen,  standing  up,  a  defiant  little 
figure  ;  "  when  you  read  anything  in  the 
paper  that  makes  you  feel  sorty,  you  say, 
'  Poor  man ! '  or '  Poor  woman  I '  and  then 
36, 


you  go  on  reading  and  begin  thinking 
loud,  and  you  say,  '  Fancy  killing  his 
poor  little  girl.  Dear!  dear!  Just  a  fit 
of  temper ;  or,  starving,  dying  of  thirst ; 
dear  me  !  I  might  have  done  it  myself, 
one  never  knows ! '  You  tell  me  a  bit 
about  everyone,  and  1  make  believe  the 
rest.  When  I  can't  make  it  all  out,  I 
ask  Sophie.  Sophie  always  tells  me  just 
what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Doreen !  you  are  a  very  naughty 
little  girl  indeed!  "  gasped  the  old  lady, 
clutching  hold  of  her  newspaper  with 
both  hands.  "  Sophie  is  a  very  good 
girl — she  never  reads  the  newspapers." 

"  Yes  she  does.  Granny,"  asserted 
Doreen,  gatliering  up  a  colony  of  dolls 
from  the  hearthrug  as  she  spoke.  She 
loves  it  as  much  as  you  do.  I  always 
tell  her  when  you've  read  anything 
specially  dreadful,  and  she  says,  '  Law, 
Miss  Doreen  !  I'll  be  sure  to  read  it  this 
very  night.'  What  has  the  man  done, 
Granny  ? " 

"  Nothing  that  it  is  at  all  proper  to 
tell  little  girls  or  servants,"  answered 
Mrs.  Moneypenny,  stiffly.  "You  are  a 
very  strange  child,  not  at  all  like  what 
your  dear  mother  used  to  be.  Go  away 
and  play  in  the  garden,  Doreen."' 

Doreen  hesitated,  and  then  obeyed, 
determining  to  find  out  from  Sophie  what 
the  man  in  the  newspaper  had  done  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Moneypenny  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  niaeteenth  century,  but  she 
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belonged  in  spirit  to.the  eighteenth.  She 
wore  long  silk  mittens,  a  puce-coloured 
silk  dress,  that  fell  around  her  in  volu- 
minous folds,  and  a  cap  with  lace 
lappets  that  rested  lightly  upon  her  grey 
corkscrew  curls.  She  washed  the  china 
herself  after  breakfast  and  tea.  She 
owned  a  still-room,  and  rejoiced  in  its 
mysteries.  Her  hall  and  sitting-room 
were  scented  with  pot  pourriy  and  her 
linen  press  with  lavender.  Her  bed  was 
warmed  every  night  with  a  warming- 
pan,  and  when  she  had  a  cold  she  sat 
with  her  feet  in  hot  mustard-and-water, 
and  drank  treacle- posset.  Also,  she  wore 
goloshes  whenever  it  was  wet,  and  did  an 
immense  amount  of  worsted  needlework. 
Her  grandchild  was  the  offspring  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  was  Sophie,  the 
maid  of  all  work.  Occasionally  the 
two  centuries  disagreed  and  met  in 
combat,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  a  certain 
stateliness  in  its  representative,  the 
eighteenth  century  more  often  than  not 
drove  the  nineteenth  century  off  the  field. 

Mrs.  Money  penny  was  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  prayer.  She  be- 
lieved in  its  efficacy  so  firmly  that  her 
household  believed  in  it  also,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  She  was  as  method- 
ical over  her  religious  duties  as  she  was 
in  worldly  matters.  She  prayed  when- 
ever she  saw  a  sad  sight,  heard  a  sad 
story,  or  read  of  sin,  sorrow  or  death. 
Then,  if  she  considered  the  case  impor- 
tant, she  entered  it  into  a  certain  red- 
covered  book,  and  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  every  Saturday  afternoon  in 
goinpf  through  its  contents,  mentioning 
each  item  in  its  turn,  and  praying  about 
each  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  warm 
old  heart.  Age  is  sometimes  crabbed 
and  unlovely.  Prayer  kept  the  current 
of  Mrs.  Moneypenny's  life  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  who  can  tell  how  far-reach- 
ing may  have  been  the  influence  of  that 
book  ?  Several  pages  at  the  end  were 
left  blank,  so  that  Mrs.  Moneypenny 
could  record  whenever  her  prayers 
brought  forth  visible  fruit.  When  such 
items  could  be  honestly  entered,  she  was 
a  proud  old  lady  indeed. 

Some  weeks  previously,  the  loss  of  a 
small  china  hen  caused  Mrs.  Moneypenny 
great  pert urha  t\on. 


It  was  a  favourite  plaything  of  her 
grand-daiighter's,  and  lived  generally  in 
Doreen's  pocket  with  a  string  attached 
to  its  neck.  When  its  small  owner  went 
for  a  walk  the  china  hen  went  as  well, 
and  was  bumped  along  every  bit  of 
grass  that  could  be  found ;  also,  to  give 
it  a  fondness  for  water,  it  was  dipped  in 
and  out  of  every  pond  and  puddle,  and 
was,  in  fact,  such  a  companion,  that 
when  one  day  the  string  was  found  to 
have  lost  its  appendage  in  the  course  of 
a  long  walk,  Doreen  was  heartbroken 
and  agitated  her  old  grandmother  con- 
siderably. 

"You  really  might  put  my  own 
dear  Snowflakc  into  your  Red  Book, 
Granny,"  she  had  sobbed.  **  You  pray 
for  nasty  old  bad  men  and  women,  and 
my  china  hen  never  did  anything  but 
get  lost.  You  are  a  mean  old  Granny, 
and  I  won't  love  you  any  more." 

As  it  seemed  well-nigh  sacrilege  to 
Mrs.  Moneypenny  to  even  think  of  offer- 
ing prayers  for  the  recovery  of  a  child's 
toy,  she  tried  her  best  to  explain  the 
same  to  Doreen,  who  refused  to  listen, 
refused  to  stop  crying,  and  gave  her 
view  of  the  case  as  follows  : — 

"  You  said.  Granny — you  said  I  was  to 
tell  God  'bout  everything,  and  ask  Him 
for  everything.  You  said  you  told  Him 
'bout  everything  and  asked  Him  for 
ever}'thing.  I  think — I  think  you  are 
very  unkind  not  to  tell  Him  a  little  girl 
has  lost  her  dear  little  china  hen.  You 
can  pray  much  better  than  I  can,'cos  you 
are  so  old.  Why  can't  you  do  what  you 
told  me  to  do.  Granny  ?  " 

The  tears  and  the  logic  won  the  day. 
With  an  unspoken  prayer  that  she  might 
be  forgiven,  Mrs.  Moneypenny  wrote 
down  in  her  book,  "  My  grand-daughter, 
Doreen,  has  lost  a  toy,  and  frets  over  the 
loss.  Mem.  .  .  .  To  pray  that  it  may  be 
found  and  returned  to  her  keeping.*' 

Since  then,  nothing  more  had  been 
seen  or  heard  of  the  china  hen.  Every 
Sunday  Doreen  reminded  Mrs.  Money- 
penny  that  it  had  not  come  back,  till 
the  simple-hearted  old  lady  grew  anxious 
lest  the  child's  face  should  suffer,  and 
prayed  as  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of 
the  toy  as  she  did  for  the  human  woes 
that  filled  her  book.    She  need  not  have 
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been  anxious,  however, 
for  Doreen  was  a  trusting 
little  soul.  She  was  quite 
content  now  that  Snow- 
flake  was  being  prayed 
about  properly,  and 
amused  herself  by  imagin- 
ing what  sort  of  adven- 
tures the  china  hen  was 
enjoying. 

When  dismissed  from 
her  grandmother's  sitting 
room,  Doreen  ran  off  to 
a  shady  corner  of  the 
garden  over-looking  the 
main  road.  The  main 
road  was  neither  very 
broad  nor  very  impor- 
tant, for  it  merely  led 
from  the  village  of  Hurst 
to  the  village  of  Finch, 
Mrs.  Money  penny's  cot- 
tage standing  in  rather 
an  isolated  position  be- 
tween the  two.  Doreen's 
favourite  seat  was  on  the 
top  of  the  low  wall  that 
bounded  the  garden,  and 
on  the  afternoon  in  ques- 
tion, after  scrambling 
aloft,  she  deposited  her 
disreputable  arrayof  dolls 
amidst  the  ivy  with  various  slaps  and 
bumps. 

Unconscious  that  a  tramp  was  watch- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
Doreen  played  with  her  dolls  for  several 
minutes,  until  a  harsh  voice  close  to  her 
said  abruptly,  "  You've  got-  a  big  family 
up  there,  little  Missy." 

Doreen  looked  down  into  the  road, 
studied  the  man's  villainous  face  and 
tattered  clothes  a  minute  in  silence. 
Then,  with  a  friendliness  born  from  the 
security  of  her  position  above  him,  she 
answered,  "Yes,  beggarman,  1  have  a 
very  large  family,  and  every  one  of  my 
childrens  is  desperate  wicked." 

"  Wicked,  be  they  ? "  and  the  tramp 
showed  all  his  tootliless  gums  in  a  grin. 
"I've  a  little  gal  at  'ome  what  has 
a  fam'ly  same  as  you,  Missy,  but  her 
fam'ly's  powerful  good,  she  alius  tells 
me," 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Doreen  ;  then,  anxious 


"  Occasi 


illy  the  two  centuries  disagreed  and  met 
in  combat." 

to  be  polite,  she  added,  "  Perhaps  your 
little  girl  likes  good  childrens.  I  don't. 
I  like  them  to  be  wicked;  then  I  can 
punish  them.  They're  all  being  punished 
now,"  waving  her  hand  towards  the 
forlorn  group  in  front  of  her.  "They've 
all  got  their  legs  where  there's  most 
tickly  things,  earwigs  and  spiders,  and 
•snails  and  beetles,  and  they  are  being 
tickled  frightfully.  They  are  screaming 
like  I  scream  when  Granny  combs  my 
hair.  It's  dreadful  anxious  work  having 
childrens  to  bring  up  properly." 

"  Seems  as  if  I've  got  somethin'  'ere  as 
yer  might  like  to  play  wiv,  Missy,"  said 
the  tramp  after  a  moment's  pause, 
fumbling  in  a  dilapidated  pocket,  "It 
is  a  putty  little  thing  wat  I  picks  up  in 
a  ditch  this  morning,"  and  he  stood  close 
to  the  wall  and  held  something  up  to 
Doreen,  who  took  hold  of  it  rather 
gingerly. 

The  next  moment  she  cried,  "  Why,  it  is 
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my  Snowflake  !  My  own  dear  little  white 
hen  that  ran  away  from  me  years  and 
years  and  years  ago  !  Did  God  tell  you 
to  bring  it  back  to  me,  beggarman?  I 
love  you  •just  enormously;"  and  Doreen 
beamed  down  on  the  tramp,  cuddling  her 
restored  treasure  close  to  her  clean  white 
dress,  regardless  that  Snowflake  was  no 
longer  white  but  black,  and  had  lost  a 
wing  during  her  wanderings. 

The  tramp  scowled.  "  One  good  turn 
'serves  another,  missy.  What  time  do 
you  and  the  servant  girl  go  walking  on 
Sundays  ? " 

"  We  go  after  dinner  when  it  is  fine,  as 
soon  as  Sophie  has  washed  up,'*  answered 
Doreen,  still  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
china  hen.  When  she  looked  down  into 
the  road  again  the  tramp  had  disappeared, 
and  the  Rector  of  Finch  was  turning  in 
at  the  garden  gate. 

The  next  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock, 
this  same  tramp  stood  listening  outside 
a  half-open  door  in  the  hall  at  Holly 
Lodge,  and,  as  he  listened,  the  expression 
on  his  face  changed  strangely.  Fear  was 
transformed  into  wonder,  wonder  into 
incredulity,  incredulity  into  belief,  belief 
into  some  emotion  impossible  to  classify. 
With  a  hitch  up  of  his  tatters,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  they  still  clung  together, 
he  suddenly  pushed  open  the  door,  entered 
the  sitting-room,  set  his  arms  akimbo, 
scowled  at  the  old  lady,  who  gazed  at 
him  in  wonder  from  her  knees,  and  said 
harshly,  "  What's  that  yer  been  a-saying 
about  Sam    Blake  ?     Hurry    up,    Missus 


It  was  not  a  dignified  position,  f)erhaps, 
in  which  to  be  caught  by  a  burglar,  but 
Mrs.  Moneypenny  maintained  her  self- 
possession,  rose  from  her  knees,  and  faced 
the  intruder  boldly,  still  holding  the  Red 
Book. 

**  How  dare  you  enter  my  house  in  this 
manner  ?  "  demanded  the-old  lady,  after 
a  slight  pause,  while  she  investigated  him 
through  her  spectacles. 

"  Yer  may  thank  yer  stars,  missus,  as 
yer  ain't  a  deader  already,"  said  the  man 
roughly,  coming  close  to  her ;  **  but  when 
a  chap  hears  his  own  name,  and  facts 
*bout  his  own  life,  he'd  maybe  like  to 
know  what  it  means  afore  he  sets  to 
work." 


"  So — you  are  Sam  Blake  ?  "  answered 
Mrs.  Moneypenny,  understanding,  as 
people  do  sometimes  in  sudden  emer- 
gencies. **  You  are  the  Sam  Blake  that 
nearly  killed  his  wife,  that  starved  his 
children,  and  broke  into  a  jeweller's  shop 
fifteen  years  ago  ?  I  know  you  very  well, 
Sam  Blake,  for  I  have  prayed  for  you 
and  your  miserable  family  every  Sunday 
afternoon  for  fifteen  years.  I  am  very 
glad  you  heard  me,  Sam  Blake.  Now, 
what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Wot  yer  done  it  for  ?  " 

"  Because  you  were  wicked  enough  to 
require  a  good  many  prayers,  and,  my 
friend " — Mrs.  Moneypenny  smiled  a 
quaint,  shrewd  smile — "unless  you  are 
going  to  murder  me,  which  would  be 
but  a  simple  matter,  as  you  see  I  am 
old  and  alone  in  the  house,  I  shall 
continue  to  pray  for  you." 

"  You're  a  game  'un,  you  are !  "  growled 
Sam  Blake,  half  approvingly.  "  I've  a 
mind  to  let  yer^off  this  time,  blowed  if  I 
ain't.  Look  a-here,  missus,  if  I  don't 
knock  yer  over  the  head,  as  I  had  a  mind, 
nor  take  that  diamond  ring  o'  youm  in 
charge  for  yer,  yer  must  hand  over  what 
money  yer  has  in  the  'ouse  and  give  us 
a  feed  afore  yer  little  'un  comes  back. 
Look'spry,  old  'un,  and,  maybe,  we  won't 
quarrel  after  all." 

Mrs.  Moneypenny  measured  the  man 
with  her  eyes,  recognised  his  strength  and 
her  weakness,  realised  there  was  nothing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  but  obey, 
unlocked  her  dispatch  box  and  handed 
its  contents  to  Sam  Blake,  who  was 
pleasantly  surprised  ;  the  nearness  of  rent 
day  was  a  fact  to  his  advantage.  Then 
she  treated  her  unwelcome  guest  to  as 
good  a  meal  in  the  kitchen  as  the  larder 
could  provide. 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  that  book 
o*  youm,"  said  Sam  Blake,  as  he  made 
Mrs.  Moneypenny  fill  up  his  glass  again 
with  beer. 

He  studied  the  neat  entries  in  silence, 
and  then  banged  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  such  force  that  Mrs.  Money- 
penny  started.  "Of  all  the  rum  'uns 
you're  the  rummest ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  There,  shake  hands,  missus — you  needn't 
be  afeard  for  your  diamond,  though  it's 
a  mighty  fine  'un,  as  word  was  passed 
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down  to  me,  sure  enough.  I  guess  that 
yer  book  'uU  be  full  afore  you  goes  under." 
"1  am  afraid  it  will,  Sam  Blake," 
began  Mrs.  Money  penny,  racking  her 
brain  for  a  suitable  word  in  season ;  but 
just  at  that  moment  a  child's  merry  laugh 
sounded  in  the  distance. 


Sam  Rlalce  shoved  half  a  loaf  into  his 
j>ocket  and  made  a  Irolt  out  of  the  kitchen ; 
the  door  slammed,  and  Mrs.  Moneypenny 
was  left  alone  to  tidy  her  disordered 
kitchen  with  hands  that  suddenly  trembled 
as  she  realised  that  the  Red  Book  had 
saved  het  life,  if  not  her  money. 


INE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A   beehive's   hum   shall  soothe 


willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 

The  swallow,  olt,  beneath  my  thatch. 
Shall    twitter    from    her    clay-built 
nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch 
And    share    my   meal,   a    welcome 


.■\round  my  ivy'd  porch  shall  spring 
Kach  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew 

And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing. 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 


No>  jg.    ]aae,  1906, 


CARAN  DACHE, 
whose  name  and 
works  are  more 
popular  in  England 
than  those  of  any  other 
/orcigo  oaricalurisl,  lias 
been  called  by  some 
r  of  Gavarni,  and  by  others 
the  Tenniel  of  France.  Both  appellations 
are  erroneous. 

The  art  of  Caran  d'Ache  is  as  far 
apart  from  the  philosophical  touch 
characteristic  of  Gavarni,  as  it  is  from 
that  of  Sir  John  Tenniel ;  and  a  good 
reason  to  object  to  Tenniel  being  placed 
on  a  par  with  Caran  d'Ache  is  the  fact 
tliat  English  and  French  caricatures  are 
essentially  different.  An  art  critic  of 
great  repute,  M.  Arsenc  Alexandre,  writes 
as  follows  on  the  subject : 

"  First  of  all,  is  there,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  French  caricature  ?  It  is  easy  to 
point  out  what  is  the  characteristic  of 
German  caricature,  or  of  English  carica- 
ture. Among  the  Germans  it  is  a 
peculiar  inventiveness,  a  turn  of  wit, 
at  the  same  time  ingenious  and  grotesque, 
unexpected,  and  straightforward.  The 
laugh  it  excites  is  hearty  and  broad. 
In  German  caricature,  you  will  con- 
stantly find  ideas  which  are  in  them- 
selves absolutely  absurd,  but  which  are 
perfect  specimensof  drollery.  English  cari- 
cature, and  by  this  1  mean  especially  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  equally  easy 
to  define,  with  its  masters  like  Hogarth, 
Rowlandson,  and  Gillray.  Here  there 
is  great  spirit  in  execution,  largeness  of 
design,  an  imagination  almost  startling. 
All  these  powers  with  more  or  less  talent 
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are  found,  too,  in  the  general  body  of 
English  and  German  caricature.  In  the 
average  French  caricature,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  practically  none  of  these 
qualities."  ♦ 

This  critic's  words  destroy  the  possi- 
bility of  a  comparison  between  English 
and  French  masters  of  comic  drawing. 

Caran  d'Ache,  whose  real  name  is 
Emmanuel  Poirfe,  has  had  from  child- 
hood a  very  curious  career,  and  the 
history  of  his  family  is  certainly  most 
romantic.  His  grandfather  was  a  ser- 
geant  in    the   Napoleonic  armies,  who 
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lost  an  arm  aod  a  leg  during  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  1S13  in  Russia. 
The  wounded  man  was  taken  in  at  the 
house  of  some  Russian  peasants,  and 
carefully  nursed  and  attended  by  the 
peasant's  daughter.  The  usual  thi 
happened,  the  sergeant  fell  in  love  w 
the  maid,  and  married  her  as  soon  as 
he  was  at  liberty,  being  then  a  prisoner 
of  war.     Their  only  son,  Caran  d'Ache's 


father,  served  io  the  armies  of  the  Czar, 
but  reminding  Emmanuel  of  his  FrcDCh 
descent,  strongly  advised  him  to  go  to 
France,    and  serve  the   Republic  as  his 

grandfather  had  served  Napoleon. 

Even  as  a  child,  Caran  d'Ache  was 
devoted  to  the  army,  and  to  art  in  any 
and  every  shape.  He  spent  all  the  time 
he  could  snatch  from  lessons  and  home 
in  the  guard-rooms  of  the  town,  and  it 
was  probably  in  one  of  these  that  he  saw 
a  book  illustrated  by  Detaille,  the  mili- 
tary painter.  The  work  fired  his  imagi- 
nation. He  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
to  the  country  which  had  been  the  birth- 
place of  his  grandfather.  And  with  the 
avowed  pretext  of  being  anxious  to  fulfil 
the  military  service  which  is  obligatory 
on  all  young  Frenchmen,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  obtained  the  ear  of 
the  French  Consul,  with  whose  assistance 
he  made  his  way  to  the  French  frontier. 
He  was  at  that  time  seventeen,  and  he 
arrived  in  Paris  without  a  single  friend, 
and  what  was,  perhaps,  more  serious, 
with  only  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  the  military  authori- 
ties, who  incorporated  him  at 
once  into  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
and   at  the  end  of    bis  first  six 
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military  painter.  And  here  we  are  able 
to  give  Caran  d' Ache's  own  version  of 
the  interview  r 

"  I  had  long  wondered  whether  my 
drawings  were  really  worth  submitting 
tothecomic  papers,  and  whether]  had  any 
likelihood  of  success  if  1  made  drawing 
my  career.  At  first  I  had  no  intention  of 
doing  any  but  serious  military  work  ; 
the  caricatures  came  by  accident  a  short 
time  afterward. 

"  One  morning,  I  took  my  heart  in  my 
mouth,  burnished  up  my  uniform,  and 
went  and  railed  upon  M.  Detaille,  the 
greatest  military  painter  in  the  world,  I 
think.  Detaille  received  me  kindly,  and 
advised  me  to  go  on.  'But  before  I  give 
you  a  definite  decision,  go  back  to 
barracks  and  draw  me  something  fresh,' 
said  he,  '  and  bring  it  to  me  next  week, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  opinion  ! '  " 

Caran  d'Ache  went  back  to  barracks 
and  attempted  to  draw  the  regimental 


scullion.  Impossible!  "As  long  as 
the  idiot  stood  there  looking  at  me 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  1  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  so,  with  absolute  in- 
justice, 1  gave  him  two  days  'cells,'  for 
being  such  a  fool  and  gave  it  up.  Next 
day  on  a  piece  of  writing  paper  I  drew 
my  scullion  from  memory  !  " 

And  so  Caran  d' Ache's  first  great  cari- 
cature was  made. 

Through  M.  Detaille 's  influence, 
Emmanuel  Poir^,  even  before  finishing 
his  military  time,  had  secured  a  post  at 
the  Ministry  of  War,  where  his  duties 
were  to  draw  sketches  of  military  uni- 
forms, and  it  was  from  that  time  that 
the  artist  assumed  the  nom-de-plume  of 
"  Caran  d'Ache."  which  means  in  Russian, 
"  lead  pencil."  His  fame  as  a  caricaturist 
was  almost  instantaneous,  and  the 
naivete  of  his  drawing,  simplicity  of 
effect,  affected  stiffness  of  line,  and  above 
all  his  delightful  sense  of  humour,  took 
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Paris  by  storm.  But  his  popularity  might 
have  kept  within  the  precincts  oE  the 
Boulevards  only  had  it  not  been  tor  the 

production  ofa  novelty  at  the  Montmartre 
CaK,  "Chat-Noir"  (Black  Cat).  This 
was  a  series  of  shadow  pictures,  the  inven- 
tion and  working  of  which  were  his  own. 
In  fact  the  innovation  was  caused  by  a 
mere  accident  which  taught  Caran 
d'Ache  the  possibilities  of  silhouette 
figures.  The  success  of  the  "  £popfe " 
was  prodigious.  It  was  of  course  taken 
from  scenes  based  upon  Napoleon's  life, 
beginning  in  1804,  to  finish  with  the  final 
hours  of  the  campaigns  of  Russia.  Each 
figure  in  the  production  was  drawn,  cut 
out,  and  pasted  on  a  zinc  plate  by  the 
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artist    himself,  and    as  often  as  not    he 

attended  the  performances  and  personally 
arranged  and  managed  each  item  of  the 
programme.  There  were  thirty  tableaux, 
and  each  detail  of  the  minor  figures  and 
their  uniforms  was  studied  as  carefully  as 
those  of  the  commander  himself.  Among 
those  who  constantly  visited  this  extra- 
ordinary sight  was  Meissonier,  who 
expressed  himself  as  quite  astonished  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  costumes.  Of  all  the 
tableaux,  the  most  successful,  curiously 
enough,  was  that  of  the  Retreat  from 
Moscow,  for  there  a  strange  and  extra- 
ordinary effect  was  produced  by  the 
great  number  of  figures  in  action,  and 
the  slow  passing  on  the  stage  of    men 
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and  horses,  coaches  and  wagons,  across 
snowfields  and  frozen  rivers. 

From  the  time  of  this  production 
Caran  d'Ache's  fame  hecame  universal, 
and  ever  since  then   he  has  contributed 


weekly  cartoons  in  the  Paris  Figaro  and 
thr  Journal,  besides  thousands  of  illustra- 
tions for  other  magazines  and  books. 

In    private    life    Caran    d'Ache    has 
several  peculiarities:  he  begins  work  at 
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ooblest  of    animals. 

Thoroughly  to  realise 
how  great  is  the  mastery 
he  has  of  his  subject, 
one  must  really  go 
through  his  innumerable 
sketches,  showing  the 
horse  in  every  conceiv- 
able attitude,  now 
bounding  aloog  in 
splendid  stride,  now 
restlessly  champing  his 
bit,  now  motionless  in 
dignified  pose. 

Caran   d'Ache   draws 
all  animals  delightfully. 
Glancing    through    his 
album,  one  comes  across 
dogs,   whose  every  atti- 
tude is  seized  with  the 
most      charming     truth 
In    fact,   his    gifts    are 
great  and  various.    Whether  he  choose 
to  amuse    us    with    his    witty   incident, 
or    deal,    as    in   his    military   drawings, 
with    most    serious    subjects,    his    work 
is  ever  stamped  with  the  seal  of  genuine 
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Caran  D'Ache  in  this  sketch  cleverly  im 
Randolph  Caldecott. 


style  of 


two  in  the  morning ;  never  opens  a  letter     and    delicacy. 

for  fear  he  should  have  to  answer  it ; 

and  is  seldom  to  be  found  at  home  ;  at 

least,  that  is  what  the  servant  says.     A 

great  many  of  Caran  d'Ache's  inimitable 

comic  drawings  have  been  reproduced  in 

English    journals,    until    he    is 

hardly   known  to  Britishers  as 

anything    else    than    a    comic 

artist 
But  we  are  able  to  present 

our  readers  with  several  unique 

drawings  by  this  famous  French 

artist,  showing  his  art  also  in 

the  more  serious   vein.    There 

is  little  doubt   that  he  would 

have    been    a    great     military 

painter  had  he  given  his  whole 

time  to  serious  work.     But  the 

public  preferred  his  comicahties, 
and  France  has  plenty  of  good 
military  painters  without  him. 
One  of  Caran  d'Ache's  strongest 
qualities  is  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  horse.  He  knows 
its  anatomy  from  A  to  Z,  and 
there  is  probably  no  artist  of 
to-day  who  can  show  its  move- 
ments better  than  he.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  true  and 
precise  and  certain  ;  but,  better 
still,  they  reveal  in  all  their 
perfection  of  beauty,  the  gran- 
deur,  the    fiery    spirit    of    the 
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originality.  How  many  artists  are 
there,  how  many  simple  draughtsmen, 
whose  touch  one  can  recognise  among  a 
thousand  ?  And  among  the  avowed 
humorists  are  there  many  whose  pencil 
so  completely  realises  the  spirit  of  their 
fancies  ?  In  Caran  d'Ache's  work,  how- 
ever— rare  exceptions  apart — there  is  ever 
the  same  spirit  ot  fun,  the  same  sound 


workmanship.  In  his  caricatures  of  well- 
known  characters  he  oftfn  achieves  the 
funniest  effects,  to  those,  at  least,  who 
know  the  originals;  while  his  illustrations 
of  the  events  of  the  hour,  which  have 
appeared  for  several  years  in  the  pages 
of  Figaro,  afford  ample  proof  of  his 
invaluable  faculty  of  observation,  which 
forms  the  basis  ot  his  pictorial  ability. 


TRANSPARENCY   FOR   "OMBRES 


leanor/Zox 


women  1 
place.  One  i 
of  the  parson,  the 
other  of  the  lawyer. 
There  was  even  bet- 
ting : 
verent  youngsters 
as  to  which  was  the  better  man — woman, 
I  should  say — of  the  two,  I  always 
backed  Mrs.  Hewlett,  the  parson's  wife. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  more  in 
her  than  in  Mrs.  Graham,  the  lawyer's 
wife,  who  was  a  kind  little  soul,  and 
much  to  be  marvelled  at  for  the  way  she 
adapted  herself  to  circumstances.  Her 
tact,  too,  was  grand.  I've  heard  her 
agree  with  four  different  persons  on  the 
same  subject  in  twenty  minutes.  Not 
much  in  that,  you'll  say.  ■  Ah,  but  it  was 
the  same  subject,  and  each  of  the  four 
expressed  a  different  opinion.  Yet,  she 
was  a  perfectly  honest  little  creature, 
and  had  very  taking  manners.  She  was 
also  wealthy,  and  had  money  of  her  own 
apart  from  her  husband's  practice,  which 
was  the  best  in  Dorleigh. 

Mrs.  Hewlett  was  no  prettier  than 
Mrs.  Graham,  and  she  was  fifteen  years 
older.  She  was  not  well-dressed — her 
husband  was  too  poor  for  that — and  she 
had  no  money.  Still,  she  had  a  wisdom 
and  insight  of  her  own  that  were  little 
short  of  wonderful. 

Now,  up  to  the  date  of  my  story  the 
Howletts  and  the  Grahams  had  been 
great  friends.  They  each  had  one  only 
child ;    Nellie    was    the    name    of    the 


Hewlett  girl,  and  Tom  of  the  Graham 
boy.  These  two  had  known  each  other 
all  their  lives,  and  had  been  "  Tom  "  and 
"  Nellie  "  until  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
she  came  from  a  finishing  school.    Then 

a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
mothers.  It  dated  from  the  first  long 
"vac."  Tom  had  spent  an  evening  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  came  home  with  a 
'owing  account  of  the  beauty  of  Nellie 
Howlett.  His  mother  was  sitting  up 
for  him. 

"  Mother,"  he  exclaimed,  "  she  is 
lovely !  She  only  came  home  from 
school  this  morning.  I  didn't  expect  to 
see  her,  and  Mrs.  Howlett  didn't  expect 
to  see  me ;  but  she  was  as  nice  as 
possible,  although,  of  course,  they  would 
rather  have  been  alone  the  first  day." 

"  Of  course,  dear,"  assented  his  mother. 
What  she  thought  was,  "I  expect  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  keep  you.  You 
wouldn't  f>c  at  all  a  bad  match  for 
Nellie." 

"  When  did  you  see  Nell  last,  mother  ?  " 

"Oh,  about  this  time  last  year.  We 
were  away  at  Christmas,  you  know. 
Is  she  going  back  to  school  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  If  the  weather  is  fine 
I'm  going  to  take  her  up  the  river  on 
Saturday  in  a  boat." 

"  How  would  it  be  if  we  made  a 
picnic  of  it? " 

"  Glorious  I  "  shouted  Tom. 

The  picnic  was  a  great  success.  I 
was  invited,  two  young  subalterns,  and 
three  ot  four  pretty  girls,  but  Nellie 
Howlett  was  far  the  best  looking  of 
them  all.  Where  she  got  her  beauty 
was  a  puzzle.  Not  from  her  mother, 
who  was  as  plain  as  the  usual  run  of 
parsons'  wives,  nor  from  her  father,  who 
hadn't  a  single  good  feature  in  his  face. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  parsons'  daughters 
have  more  than  their  share  of  beauty. 
Have  I  described  Nellie  Howlett  ?  No ! 
Well,  she  was  tall  and  slight,  she  had 
perfect  features,  with  violet  blue  eyes, 
1-n 
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fine  straight  eyebrows,  and  long,  dark 
eyelashes.  Her  hair  was  bronze-coloured, 
shading  off  to  red. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  young 
Graham  paid  much  attention  to  Nellie  at 
that  picnic ;  perhaps  it  was  because  his 
mother  was  there.  But  afterwards  !  Why, 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he 
was  not  up  at  the  vicarage !  Mrs. 
Hewlett  openly  encouraged  him  in  a 
way  that  I  thought  scarcely  decent. 
Mrs.  Graham  said  nothing,  except  once, 
when  she  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
that  the  length  of  the  vacations  was  not 
more  equally  divided.  But,  of  course,  we 
all  knew  what  she  felt,  and  I  agreed  with 
her.  That  boy  ought  to  have  been  at 
his  books,  instead  of  mooning  after 
Nellie  Howlett. 

I  was  up  at  the  vicarage  myself  a  good 
deal  that  summer.  I  used  to  like  to  talk 
to  Mrs.  Howlett,  and  to  look  at  Nellie. 
Oiie  likes  to  look  at  a  pretty  girl  as  one 
likes  to  look  at  a  fine  picture,  and  Nellie 
grew  lovelier  each  time  I  saw  her. 

One  afternoon — I  remember  I'd  been 
away  for  two  or  three  weeks  on  leave — I 
was  marching  up  to  the  vicarage,  when 
I  met  young  Graham  coming  down, 
which  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  him 
to  be  doing  at  that  time,  so  much  so  that 
I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  why  he 
did  it  ;  but  the  words  wouldn't  come,  so 
we  nodded  and  passed  each  other  without 
speaking. 

"Mrs.  Howlett  in?"  I  asked  of  the 
maid  who  opened  the  door. 

"  She's  in  the  garden,  sir." 

I  walked  round  the  house  into  the 
garden.  Mrs.  Howlett  was  sitting  in  a 
basket  chair  on  the  lawn,  reading.  She 
seemed  pleased  to  meet  me,  but  I  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  Nellie. 
Presently  she  said,  laughingly :  "  You 
might  ask  after  my  child,  Mr.  Broughton. 
You  don't  know  how  we  miss  her." 

It  was  an  astonishing  thing,  but  I  felt 
my  face  become  crimson,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  stammer  out, 
"  Isn't  she  at  home  ?     Where  is  she  ?" 

"  She  is  staying  with  her  aunt.  She 
went  yesterday,"  and  I  felt  Mrs.  Howlett 
look  very  straight  at  me. 

Fortunately,  she  did  not  wait  for  me 
to  make  any  remark,  but  went  on : 


"I  was  afraid  young  Graham  was 
going  to  make  her  an  offer,  so  I  sent  her 
away.  It  would  have  upset  Mrs.  Graham 
dreadfully  if  he  had." 

"  I  don't  see  why !  Anyone  might  be 
proud  of  having  Miss  Howlett  for  a 
daughter-in-law,"  I  cried,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"Oh,  quite  so,"  said  Mrs.  Howlett, 
coolly.  **  But  you  see  she  wouldn't  have 
had  the  chance  of  being  her  mother-in- 
law." 

**  You  mean "  I  had  recovered  my 

composure  by  this  time. 

**  That  Nellie  doesn't  care  for  him  in 
that  way?  Yes,"  said  she.  "Besides, 
she's  too  young.  Both  Mr.  Howlett  and 
I  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
slaughter  of  an  innocent  to  encourage 
such  a  thing.  Why,  he  won't  be  twenty- 
one  till  next  March." 

"  Of  course  he  is  absurdly  young,"  I 
agreed.  "  But  he'll  be  a  rich  man  some 
day." 

**He  will.  And  if  Nell  had  cared  for 
him  I  might  have  risked  his  mother's 
displeasure.  It  is  important  she  should 
marry  a  rich  man  if  she  marries  at  all." 

"  Mrs.  Howlett,  I  wonder  whether  you 
will  mind  my  asking  you  a  rather 
impertinent  question  ?"  I  -  spoke  with 
hesitation. 

"Not  at  all.  I  won't  promise  to 
answer  it,  though." 

"  Why  did  you  encourage  young 
Graham  to  come  here  if  you  didn't 
intend " 

"  To  marry  Nell  ?"  she  interrupted. 
"  Oh,  that's  easy  enough  to  explain.  If 
I  had  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  coming  here,  Nell  likes  him  so  much 
that  she  would  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him  directly." 

"  But  won't  she  do  that  now  ?  You've 
sent  her  away,  you  see." 

"  Certainly  not.  Nellie  isn't  the  same 
girl  she  was  two  months  ago.  She  is  no 
longer  heart-whole,"  and  Mrs.  Howlett 
shook  her  head  with  a  little  sigh. 

At  this  moment  tea  was  brought  out, 
and  with  it  came  the  vicar.  Even  if 
this  hadn't  happened,  I  couldn't  have 
had  the  face  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

As  I  walked  back  to  my  quarters  there 
were  three  things  that  I  pondered  over. 
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First,  the  frank  way  in  which  Mrs. 
How lett  declared  tttat  her  daughter  must 
many  a  rich  man ;  secondly,  who  was 
the  man  that  had  touched  her  heart ;  and, 
thirdly,  why  had  Mrs.  Hewlett  told  me 
about  it  ? 

I  felt  very  anxious  concerning  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  for  during 
my  leave  I  had  discovered  that  1  myself 
was  in  love  with  Nellie  Hewlett.  Not 
that  I  had 
the  slight- 
est hope  of 
my  love 
being  re- 
turned. I 
was  far  too 
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and  plain 
for  that.  I 
was  never 
happy  in 

ladies' com- 
pany, and 
until  lately 
had  quite 

it.  But  why 
had  Mrs. 
Howlett 
told  me 
that  Nellie 
must  marry 
a  rich  man? 
I  wasn't 
rich.  Of 
course, 
there    was 


chance     of 

my  becom-  "pool!   Fool 

ing  so,  but 

it  was  very  remote,  and  known  only  to 

myself.    Why  was  it? 

All  that  night  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else ;  those  three  questions  kept  buzzing 
in  my  brain,  and  it  was  not  until  morning 
that  I  at  last  fell  asleep.  On  the  break- 
fast fable  lay  a  most  absurd  letter.  It 
was  from  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  quite 
an  old  man,  and  ran  as  follows  :— 

"  Dear  Cousin  Broughton, — There  is 
a  young  girl  down  here  that  I  think  of 
marrying.     If  I  do,  of  course   I   shan't 


leave  my  money  to  you,  but  before  I 
decide  about  the  matter  I  wish  to  see 
what  you're  like.  Perhaps  you  might 
marry  the  girl  instead  of  me.  Still,  if 
you  don't  like  the  idea,  I  shan't  press  it. 
Your  cousin, 

"Peter  Ronsard. 
"  Instow,  North  Devon." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cool  impertinence  ! " 
1  exclaim- 
ed, as  I  put 
the  letter 
into  its  en- 
velope, "  If 
he  catches 
mc  down 
at  Instow, 
I'll  see  him 
hanged 
first."  But 
in  less  than 
three  hours 
I  had  ob- 
t  a  i  □  e  d 
leave  from 
my  colonel, 
on  urgent 
private 
affairs,  and 
was  io  the 
train  for 
London,  en 
route  for 
Instow. 

Marvel 
not.     I  had 
heard  quite 
accident- 
ally that  the 
aunt  Nellie 
Howlett 
was  staying   with   lived  at   Instow.     I 
telegraphed  to  my  cousin,  and  he  sent  a 
carriage  to  meet  me  at  Instow  station.    I 
was  driven  to  a  fine  house,  situated  in 
a  large   park,  and  was   shown  at  once 
into  my  room.     I  did  not  see  my  cousin 
until  I  went  into  the  library  just  before 
dinner.     As  I  entered  the  room  a  tall, 
thin  man  rose  from  a  seat  by  the  fire- 
place.    He   looked   extremely  old,  but 
not  at  all  feeble.     His  face  was  handsome 
and  well-cut  as  chiselled  marble. 
"  So  you  are  Philip  Broughton,"  said 
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"  The  old  villain." 


he.  "  You  must  take  after  your  father. 
The  Ronsards  are  all  handsome." 

"And  of  good  manners,  it  seems,  sir," 
said  I. 

This  was  all  our  greeting,  for  the 
dinner  was  announced  at  this  moment, 
and  I  followed  him  into  the  dining  room. 
We  had  a  very  good  dinner,  which  we 
ate  almost  in  silence.  When  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  and  the  servants  had  left 
the  room,  Peter  Ronsard  said,  "  How  old 
do  you  think  I  am  ?" 

I  looked  at  him  deliberately  for  a 
moment.     "  About  seventy," 

"  I  am  nearer  eighty,  and  it  is  probable 
that  I  shall  live  another  ten  years." 

I  bowed.     I  thought  it  quite  probable. 

"  Weil,  who  is  to  marry  this  girl  ?  You 
or  1  ?" 

"Kot  1,  sir." 

He  drew  his  shaggy  eyebrows  together. 
"You  quite  understand  that  if  she  marries 
me  I  leave  her  every  farthing  I  possess?" 

"Quite." 

"  She  is  my  god-child,  and  I  shall 
make  my  offer  to  her  in  this  wise :  "  My 
dear,  you've  known  me  all  your  life,  and 
if  you'll  marry  me,  and  promise  to  be 


kind  to  me  when  I'm  helpless,  you  shall 
have  all  my  money." ' 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in 
the  tone  of  the  old  man's  voice  that  it 
touched  me.  "  Have  you  no  relative 
who " 

"You  are  my  nearest  relation,  and 
you  don't  seem  disposed  to  do  much," 
snapped  he. 

"  I  certainly  shan't  marry  to  please 
you,"  1  cried,  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
can't,  I'm  in  love  with  a  girl  myself. 
It  was  partly  to  see  her  that  1  came 
down  here." 

"  Like  your  confounded  impudence, 
making  use  of  me  in  that  way  I "  He 
spoke  in  a  towering  rage,  but  calming 
down  suddenly,  "  Is  she  rich  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Eleanor  Howlett,  and 
she  hasn't  a  penny." 

For  one  moment  Mr.  Ronsard  stared 
at  me  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses,  or 
thought  I  had.  Then  he  burst  into  such 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  that  I 
began  to  fear  that  he  would  never  get 
over  it.  When  he  did,  all  he  could  say 
was  "  Fool !  Fool !  "  I  thought  he  was 
applying  the  uncomplimentary  epithet 
to  me,  and  as  1  didn't  see  why  I  should 
put  up  with  that.  I  rose  to  my  feet, 
preparing  to  leave  the  house. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  cried.  "  I  was  abusing 
myself,  not  you.  You'll  stay  here  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  you'll  go  to  see 
your  Miss  Howlett,  and  if  she'll  marry 
you,  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  pounds. 
("lood-night,"  and  without  another  word 
he  left  the  room. 

I  had  my  breakfast  alone,  the  butler 
bringing  me  a  civil  message  from  Mr, 
Ronsard  that  he  hoped  to  meet  me  at 
lunch.  After  breakfast  I  strolled  out, 
found  the  house  where  Miss  Howlett, 
Nellie's  aunt,  lived,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  Nellie  was  at  home,  and  I  asked 
to  see  her.  As  she  came  forward  to  meet 
me  her  face  was  one  crimson  blush. 

"  I  am  sorry  aunt  is  not  at  home," 
said  she. 

"I'm  not,"  said  1.  Something  in  her 
face  made  me  courageous.  "  I  came  to 
see  you,  not  your  aunt." 

"  Yes  ?  "  and  she  blushed  again. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
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and  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife."  So  far  I 
spoke  bravely  enough.  Then,  idiot  that 
I  was,  I  stood  shaking  like  an  aspen. 

But  the  dear  little  thing  looked  shyly 
up  in  my  face  and  whispered  "  Oh, 
Philip  I "  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
given  courage  to  a  hare. 

"  I  wonder  what  my  godfather  will 
say  ? "  said  my  darling,  after  a  happy 
interval. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  a  fig  what  anybody 
says  ;  godfather,  indeed !  Who  is  he  ?  " 


"  Squire  Ronsard.  He  lives  up  at  the 
Hall." 

"  Flabbergasted  "  isn't  a  pretty  word.  I 
don't  even  know  if  it  is  a  dictionary 
word,  but  it's  expressive,  and  it  suited 
the  state  of  my  feelings  exactly. 

**  The  old  villain  !  "  said  I.  And  then 
I  explained. 

Need  I  tell  you  that  Nell  and  I  were 
married,  and  that  we  went  to  live  at 
the  Hall,  as  soon  as  we  returned  from 
our  honeymoon  ? 


BY   THE   SEA. 


S 


By   GRACE   ERNESTINE   BECKS. 

HINE  on,  ye  dancing  sunbeams, 
That  kiss  each  crested  wave. 
As  if  in  loving  tribute. 
O'er  many  a  silent  grave 
Where  sleeps  the  hero  brave. 


Sail  on,  ye  ships,  white  winged, 
Ride  through  th«  dashing  foam. 

And  spite  of  wind  and  tempest. 
Oh !   bring  our  loved  ones  home, 
Afar  no  more  to  roam. 


Play  on,  ye  little  children. 
In  this  life's  opening  day ; 

For  you  the  ocean's  wonders 
Its  mysteries  outweigh, 
Be  happy  while  ye  may. 


Roll  on,  ye  mighty  billows, 
With  deep  unending  roar, 

Thy  music  speaketh  promise 
Of  that  eternal  shore 
Where  time  shall  be  no  more. 


Dream  on,  my  heart,  and  ponder 
What  voice  thy  soul  hath  stirred, 

That  spake  in  wind  and  ocean, 
And  carolling  of  bird  ; 
'Twas  God  Himself  thou  heard. 


» . 
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IN  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDEN. 

Tourhsloiie.  "When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  undersiood,  nor  a  man's  good  wil  seconded 
wiib  the  forward  child  Understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  tban  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.     Truly  I  would  the  goda  had  made  thee  poetical." 


THE    CHAPELS   IN    THE  TOWER. 


ENGLAND  contains  no  spot  so  awful 
in  its  majestic  and  tiagic  associa- 
tions as  that  little  known  tm^ertum 
tn  imperio,  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
Tower  has  lived  through  the  storm  of 
centuries,  and  through  cruelties  that 
might  have  called  down  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  its  very  stones,  because  it  was 
never  a  owre  bastille.  It  was  also  a 
palace,  a  centre  of  public  life,  and  a 
hearth  of  divine  worship ;  and  to-day  its 
walls  enclose  a  busy  little  world.  It  is 
en  important  military  post,  and  an  historic 
museum.  Ithasapopulationofathousand 
souls,  of  whom  three-fifths  are  soldiers, 
while  some  seventy  are  little  children 
attending  Sunday-school  within  ear-shot 
of  the  Golgotha  on  which  three  queens  (if 
we  include  the  nine  days'  girl  queen,  the 
gentle  Jane  Grey)  were  done  to  death. 

This  quaint  little  garrison  has  two 
ediSces  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 
The  more  ancient,  St.  John's  Chapel,  is' 
in  the  White  Tower,  of  which  it  forms  a 
constituent  part.  The  popular  imagi- 
nation formerly  gave  to  this  building  the 
name  of  Caesar's  Tower ;  and  by  a 
blunder  that  was  at  least  logical,  men 
rendered  unto  Caesar  even  the  Chapel  that 
was  St.  John's,  styling  it  Caesar's  Chapel. 
If,however,  Cxsai  built  the  White  Tower, 
he  must  have  possessed  a  miraculous 
fore-knowledge  of  Norman  architecture. 
It  was,  in  fact,  built  for  the  Conqueror 
by  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
about  the  same  time  built  the  very 
similar  keep  in  his  own  city.    St.  John's 


Chapel  is  a  very  pure  specimen  of  the 
almost  Cyclopean  Norman  architecture. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithfield,  though 
less  pure,  may  be  compared  with  it ;  but 
to  find  a  match  for  its  stern  and  simple 
massiveness,  we  must  go  to  far  Durham 
in  the  north,  or  Caen  in  the  south. 
Heavy  as  is  its  stone-work,  it  forms  part 
of  the  second  and  third  floors  of  th"! 
Tower.  In  pre -Reformat  ion  days,  it  was 
the  place  of  worship  of  the  King's  Court, 


which  was  often  in  residence  here.  From 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  down  to  our  own 
day,  the  chapel  served  as  a  store-house 
for  public  documents,  with  which  it  was 
crammed  to  the  very  roof.  When  these 
were  removed  to  the  Record  Office,  the 
fabric  of  the  Chapel  was  restored  to  its 
original  form  ;  and  it  is  now,  though  bare 
and  cold,  an  imposing  monument.  It  is 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  garrison. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (the 
only  chutch  \tv  \.\vt  -wciAi  «i  6.*.S»:a.^'&. 
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except  San  Pietro  ia  Vincola  ia  Rome), 
stands  in  Tower  Green,  in  the  north-west 
of  the  enceinte.  Though  it  interests  the 
lover  of  architecture  less  than  St.  John's, 
its  long  and  terrible  record  endows  it  v 


an  awful   fascination  for  the  student  oF      expiated  his  c 


having  "  for  fourteen  years  taught  the 
children  in  the  Tower  to  love  God." 
The  miscreant  who  ended  a  life  so 
beautifully  summed  up  was  arrested 
by   the   vigilance    of   the    guards    and 


the  past ;  and  he  would  fain 
sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  Heaths  of  kings- 
How  some  have  beea  deposed,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed, 
Some  poisoned   by  their   uives.   some   sleeping 
killed- 

choosing  no   place   more  proper  to  his 
musings  than 


But  the  key-note  of  St.  Petei's  Church 
is  struck  by  a  brass  near  the  west  door, 
which  records  the  names  of  thirty-four 
prisoners  who  are  buried  in  it,  beginning 
with  Fisher,  BishBp  of  Rochester  in  1535, 
and  ending  with  the  rebel  Lord  Lovat  in 
1747.  Of  these,  hfteen  were  buried  near 
the  altar,  of  whom  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  by 

1 


.    PETERS  CHURCH 


base  or  noble 
princes  and 
rebels,  states- 
men and  intriguers,  prelates  and 
have  been  carried  to  their  graves.  The 
church,  which  was  built  by  Edward  I., 
contains  two  or  three  quaint  old  monu- 
ments, and  several  tablets  or  brasses 
in  memory  of  officers  or  inhabitants  of 
the  Tower.  Of  these,  the  most  touch- 
ing  records   that    the   wife  of  General 


nets,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  first 
cousin  of  King  Henry's  mother,  and 
daughter  of  "false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  who  had  also  died  here.  She 
refused  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block, 
for,  "so  should  traitors  do,  and  1  am 
none  ;  "  and  "  so,  turning  her  grey  head 
every  way,  she   bade  him,  if  he  would 


Milman,    Mayor    of    the    Tower,    died  have  her  head,  to   get  it  as  he  could; 

on   the   14th    February,    1885,   "having  and  so   he  was   constrained  to   filch  it 

never  recovered  from   the  shock  of  the  slovenly." 

dynamite  explosion  in  the  White  Tower  And  then,  in  ghastly  procession,  came 

on   the   previous    34th    January ;    after  Katharine  Howard,  Anne    Boleyn's  first 
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cousin  and  successor  as  Queen ;  Roclitord's 
widow  and  murderess ;  the  Proctor 
Somerset,  and  his  rival  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ;  Jane  Cirey,  and  her 
husband  (Northumberland's  son),  and  her 
father  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Under 
Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
cousin  of  her  own  mother,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Edward  L,  accused  of  designs 
to  marry  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  buried 
here,  after  appreciating  on  the  scaffold 
Elizabeth's  advice  it  double  enttnle,  to  "  be 
careful  on  what  pillow  he  laid  his  head," 
His  son,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  a  prisoner,  was  the  next  to  fill  a 
grave  in  this  chancel;  and  then  Essex, 
Uie  favourite  of  Elizabeth's  declioiag 


years,  himself  a  descendant  of  Edward  III., 
was  brought  hither  from  the  block.  Last 
of  all,  a  century  later,  Monmouth,  the  ill- 
starred  son  of  Charles  11.,  was  laid  here 
after  the  death  which  followed  that 
interview  with  his  uncle.  King  James  11., 
so  disgraceful  to  both.  Of  these  victims, 
the  five  women  and  Essex  were  slain  on  the 
green  before  St  Peter's  Church  ;  the  rest, 
and  the  many  others  of  whom  space 
forbids  me  to  speak,  on  Tower  Hill, 
without  the  walls.  The  last  sufferer  on 
Tower  Hill  who  is  here,  was  the  last 
person  who  died  by  the  axe  in  this 
kingdom,  Lord  Lovat.  He  was  eighty 
years  old  ;  and  as  he  was  helped  up  the 
scaSold  by  women,  he  laughed  at  the 
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idea  of  "one  old  grey  head  needing 
three  bodies  to  carry  it  up  three  steps." 
The  last  interment  in  St.  Peter's  was  that 
of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Governor  of  the  Tower  in  1871. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  State 
Papers  stored  in  St.  John's  Chapel.  From 
early  Norman  days  all  these  important 
Records,  without  which  we  should  be 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  history 
of  our  country,  were  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care,  though  up  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  no  one  ever  appears  to 
have  sorted  or  arranged  this  mass  of 
manuscripts.  Then  a  certain  William 
Lambaid,  known  as  the  handsome  man 
of  Kew,  was  appointed  to  be  Keeper  of 
the  Records,  and  he  made  a  careful  list 
of  all  the  documents  in  his  care,  a  copy 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  Queen  through 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  But  Elizabeth 
declared  she  would  only  receive  such  a 
work  from  the  hands  of  the  author  him- 
self, "  for,"  she  said,  "if  any  subject  of 
myne  do  mee  a  service,  I  thankfully 
accept  it  from  himself."  Furthermore 
she  asked  Lambard  various  questions, 
and  told  him  "she  thought  it  no  scorn 


to  learn  during  her  life,  being  of  the 
minde  of  that  philosopher,  who  in  his 
last  yeares  began  with  the  Greek 
alphabet,"  and  when  she  was  called 
away  to  some  other  duties,  she  held  the 
manuscript  to  her  heart  and  bade  a 
reluctant  farewell  to  her  "good  and 
honest  l.ambard."'  In  the  year  ;8oo 
Parliament  concerned  itself  with  t  he 
care  of  these  valuable  Records,  and 
petitioned  the  King  that  "  His  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  such 
directions  as  His  Majesty  in  his  great 
wisdom  should  think  fit,  for  their  better 
preservation,  arrangement,  and  more 
convenient  use,  and  that  any  extra-  ■ 
ordinary  expenses  which  might  be 
incurred  by  the  directions  His  Majesty 
might  think  fit  to  give  would  be  cheer- 
fully provided  for  and  made  good  by  his 
faithful  Commons."  The  King  granted 
the  petition  ;  a  committee  was  appointed, 
and  the  work  carefully  undertaken.  The 
Records  no  longer  remain  in  the  Tower, 
but  are  safely  stored  at  the  Record 
Offices  in  Chancery  Lane,  where  they 
may  be  studied  by  any  one  who  has  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 
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THE  recent  terrible  earthquake  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  violent  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  recall  the 
frightful  catastrophe  which  befell  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent, 
and  have  caused  many  thoughtful  people 
to  ponder  on  the  ways  of  Providence  to 
men.  The  awful  catastrophe  at  Naples 
has  caused  many  deaths,  but  the  imagin- 
ation is  stui>clicd  in  trying  to  realise 
the  previous  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee 
when  St.  Pierre  was  destroyed.  To  make 
a  comparison,  let  us  take  the  late  war  in 
the  Transvaal.  There  were  more  human 
fellow-creatures  killed  at  St.  Pierre  in 
fifteen  minutes  than  there  were  in  South 
Africa  in  twn  years.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  tfhat  deaths  they  died  !  The  greatest 
criminal  among  the  whole  30,000  could 
not  have  died  a  worse  death  in  punish- 
ment for  his  sins.  ISut  the  good  and  bad, 
church  and  tavern,  innocent  and  guilty, 
were  alike  swamped  in  that  fearful  vortex 
of  flaming  lava.  How  pathetic  is  the 
account  of  the  helpless  terror  of  the 
people  when  that  huge  engine  of  de- 
struction began  to  give  its  warnings.  It 
appears  that  on  the  previous  evening 
they  had  organised  and  held  prayer 
meetings  to  avert  any  di'iaster,  and  they 
had  decided  to  pray  again  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening.  Hut  their  answer  came  on 
the  Thursdav  morning ;  the  hand  of 
Providence    descended,  destroying  those 


poor  human  beings  with  apparently  as 
little  compunction  and  feeling  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  has  when  he  puts  his  foot  on  a 
beetle.  We  can  imagine  those  few  awful 
moments,  when  the  tons  of  burning  lava 
descended  like  hail  from  hell.  Those 
that  were  unsheltered  were  the  lucky 
ones.  Those  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  roofs,  or  in  houses — well,  they 
would  spend  a  life-time  of  agony  in  the 
few  miniites  that  would  elapse  before 
the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  poison  of  the 
smoke  Anally  encompassed  their  deaths. 
And  when  all  was  over  there  was  nothing 
but  great  heaps  of  blackened  bodies, 
mutilated  and  disfigured  beyond  recog- 
nition— human  fellow-creatures  treated 
worse  than  so  much  carrion. 

Hut  enough  of  St.  Pierre;  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  Geology  shows  that  upon 
some  occasions  the  earth  has  been  riven 
from  end  to  end  by  volcanic  disturbances, 
and  earthquake-s  following  upon  them ; 
but  as  the  earth  is  gradually  getting 
cooler  from  the  Poles  downwards,  these 
tremendous  eruptions  are  fewer  and 
farther  between.  But  within  recorded 
historv  many  of  these  tragedies  of  the 
world  have  taken  place,  and  of  these  the 
doom  of  Pompeii  is  one  of  the  earliest 
known  ;  the  story  of  that  awful  disaster 
being  preserved  for  us  by  the  writings  of 
Pliny,  and  the  ruins  that  are  to  be  seen 
to-day.   The  destruction  of  Herculaneum 
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and  Pompeii  was  much  the  same  as  that  it  went.    More  than  forty  villages  and 

of  St.  Pierre,  thousands  of  tons  of  white-  towns  were   destroyed,  and  everywhere 

hot  ashes  being  belched  high  into  the  living  creatures  in  them  literally  boiled 

air,   descending   on  the   one  city  in   a  alive.    Rocks  as  large  as  churches  were 

death  -  dealing    shower,    and    the    other  thrown  like   tennis   balls    into   the   air, 

wiped  away  by  a  flow  of  lava  and  mpd  many   of  them   falling  into   lakes  and 

afterwards.   One  of  the  greatest  sufferers  forming   island^.      This   river   of    mud 


from  volcanoes  is  the  little  country  of 
Japan.  One  of  the  worst  catastrophes 
took  place  in  Japan  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the 
mountain  of  Asamo  exploded  like  a 
gigantic  dynamite  cartridge.  One  of 
its  effects  was  a  river  of  boiling  mud, 
in  some  places  ten  miles  broad,  spread- 
ing  death  and   destruction  everywhere 


was  at  such  great  heat,  that  it  con- 
tinued boiling  for  over  twenty  days,  and 
in  its  course  completely  dried  up  two 
other  rivers ;  the  country  for  miles  around 
was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  birds  of  all  species,  having  their  hair 
or  feathers  quite  burnt  oS ;  and  the  fish 
were  likewise  boiled  or  poisoned  with 
the   volcanic   gases.      Then  the  reader 
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must  reflect  that  this  is  only  child's  play 
to  what  some  volcanoes  can  do.  In 
Japan  also.  Mount  Bandasin  exploded 
like  a  shell,  falling  in  two  parts,  and 
a  valley  fifteen  miles  long  by  twelve 
miles  wide,  was  filled  with  a  mass  of 
red-hot  lava,  boiling  mud  and  boulders  ; 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  people 
were  buried  under  this — a  comparatively 
light  loss.  But  this  fall  of  half  a 
mountain  naturally  created  a  cyclone  of 
air  in  just  the  same  way  that  a  draught 
is  created  by  slamming  a  door.  By  this 
mountain  draught  villages  in  all  direc- 
tions for  miles  were  wrecked,  and  all 
the  trees  in  the  forest  were  divested  of 
their  leaves.  And  still  this  is  only  child's 
play  to  what  some  volcanoes  have  done. 
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ROUGH    SECTION    SKETCH    OF    KRAKATOA. 

One  of  tlie  most  recent  eruptions,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  world's  hi>tory,  and 
one  of  which  we  have  the  most  complete 
records,  was  that  of  Krakatoa,  which 
occurred  in  August,  1883.  Krakatoa  was 
a  small  island  situated  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java.  In 
appearance  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  it 
was  an  island  with  one  small  mountain 
upon  it  3,000  feet  high,  but  in  reality  this 
was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  crater  of  a 
huge  volcano  situated  under  the  sea. 
Our  sectional  diagram  sketch  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  exact  position,  and 
reckoning  the  rough  measurement  of  the 
base,  about  twenty-five  miles,  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the  crater 
is  gained.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
whole  of  this  volcano,  crater  and  all,  was 
under  the  ocean,  and  although  it  had  not 


shown  its  power  within  the  memory  of 
man,  it  was  still  alive  and  ready  to  burst 
forth  in  fiery  fury.  In  the  year  1883 
the  white-hot  lava  began  to  swell  up 
under  the  sea ;  this  merely  caused  the  sea 
to  boil  and  clouds  of  steam  to  arise. 
But  gradually  the  volcano  grew  more 
ferocious,  and  by  Sunday,  August  the 
26th,  the  whole  crater  was  in  full  force 
— a  burning  hell  of  molten  lava  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  com- 
menced a  battle  between  fire  and  water 
which  is  unequalled  in  human  memory. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  sea-w  iter  poured 
into  the  crater  in  gigantic  floods,  only  to 
be  repelled  and  converted  to  vapour  by 
the  fire.  Every  time  the  water  came  into 
contact  with  the  heat,  it  cau^^ed  an  awful 
explosion,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
battle  these  explosions  merged  into  one 
continuous  deafening  roar.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  next  morning  (Monday), 
when  the  fight  ended  with  one  triumph- 
ant explosion,  which  was  heard  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  three  thousand 
and  eighty  miles  distant! — and  the  sea 
had  won.  During  the  battle,  the  stupen- 
dous collisions  between  fire  and  water 
caused  fearful  tidal  waves ;  these  waves 
dashed  upon  the  shores  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  on  each  side  of  the  Strait  of 
Sunda. 

Every  vi  Uage  and  town  upon  these  coasts 
was  smashed  to  atoms,  and  about  40,000 
human  lives  were  lost.  At  one  place  the 
water  caught  hold  of  a  war  vessel  lying 
at  anchor,  and  threw  it  up  a  high  hill, 
where  it  landed  in  a  forest.  Within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Krak- 
atoa itself  the  sea  was  covered  with  lava, 
dust,  ashes  and  debris,  rendering  it  almost 
impassable  to  ships,  and  the  different 
aspect  of  the  landscape  after  the  eruption 
was  extraordinary.  The  contour  of  the 
coasts  on  each  side  was  completely 
changed ;  whole  islands  sank  under  the 
waves  and  new  ones  arose  where  none 
had  stood  before ;  mountains  changed 
places  with  lakes,  and  vice  versa.  The 
war  of  the  elements  then  ended  for  the 
time  being  in  a  victory  for  the  sea,  but 
the  crater  of  Krakatoa  is  still  under  the 
ocean,  whether  extinct  or  merelv  dormant 
is  unknown.  At  any  rate,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  this  savage  giant  of 
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Nature  may  break  out  again  in  furious     rocks  have  burst,  and  swept  away  man, 


eruption,  just  as  terrible,  just  as  relent- 
less, and  just  as  destructive  as  before. 
So-called    extinct    volcanoes    are    in 

reality  very  much  like  traps;  one  never 
knows  when  one  of  these  "  extinct"  death- 
dealers  will  break  out  and  "  spread  itself 


beast,  and  township  in  white-hot  lava. 
We  have  extinct  volcanoes  as  near  to  us 

as  Scotland,  where,  upon  the  west  coast, 
the  rocks  and  mountains  show  distinct 
traces  of  volcanic  origin,  but,  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Isles 
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around,"  as  an  American  might  say. 
There  have  been  instances  where  people 
have  lived  by  the  side  of  a  dead  lava- 
blackened,  and  "extinct"  volcano,  on 
which  none  could  remember  an  eruption 
taking  place;  whose  activity  was  a  fact 
beyond  man's  memory,  and  not  even 
remotest  history  recorded  that  the 
mountain  had  ever  belched  fire.  And 
yet  in  a  single  night  these  giant,  charred 


are    situated    in    the     temperate    zone, 
eruptions  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  Britisher  has  a  lot  to  put  up  with 
in  the  way  of  weather — with  fog  and 
smoke  and  rain,  and  strongly  does  the 
average  Britisher  grumble  thereat.  But, 
after  all,  English  weather  has  its  com- 
pensations, and  dwellers  in  our  tight 
little  island,  at  least,  need  never  go  in 
fear  of  volcanic  fires. 


THE    NUN'S    KISS. 
A  True  Incident:  From  the  French. 


IT  was  early  in  the  eighties,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  campaign  in 
Ton  king,  the  enemy  (the  Black 
Flags)  being  in  force,  strongly  supported 
by  some  of  the  Chinese  rebels.  They 
had  been  checking  the  French  troops  in 
many  engagements,  and  the  military 
hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded  men. 

One  day,  when  the  fighting  had  been 
very  fierce,  a  convoy  from  the  front 
arrived  at  the  Hanoi'  hospital.  There, 
on  stretchers,  lay  a  number  of  soldiers, 
their  wounds  hurriedly  bandaged  and 
covered  with  blood.  The  convoy  came 
from  Dap-Cau,  where  the  Black  Flags 
had  taken  a  French  column  by  surprise. 

The  hospital  at  Hanoi  was  located  in 
some  large  pagodas,  the  several  wards 
being  divided  by  separations  made  of 
matting.  While  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  surgeons,  one  could  only  hear  the 
sharp  cries  of  pain  and  suffering  and  the 
terrible  oaths  of  those  whose  wounds  re- 
opened while  they  were  being  divested 
of  their  clothing.  The  din  suggested 
the  clamours  of  Dante's  infernal  circle. 

Amongst  these  wounded  soldiers  was 
a  very  young  lad,  whom  the  surgeon  at 
once  condemned.  He  was  still  breathing, 
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but  the  military  doctors  declared  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  sur- 
vive that  ghastly  wound  in  the  head, 
above  the  temple.  The  young  fellow 
was  barely  nineteen — a  mere  boy — and 
the  deathly  pallor  of  his  face  gave  added 
emphasis  to  the  beauty  of  his  fine,  dark 
eyes. 

The  men  were  nursed,  as  in  all  French 
military  hospitals,  by  Sisters  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul,  that  remarkable  body 
of  women  whose  devotion  to  the  wounded 
is  above  all  praise. 

The  ward  where  the  lad  was  lying  was 
under  the  care  of  Sister  Gertrude  ;  and 
the  nun  was  giving  her  devoted  attention 
to  all  with  kindness  and  compassion. 
But  since  the  arrival  of  this  wounded 
soldier  she  seemed  to  have  conceived  for 
him  a  more  tender  feeling,  almost  a 
motherly  affection.  She  was  no  more 
than  thirty-eight;  her  white  coif  and 
dark  and  simple  vestment  enhancing 
features  already  more  than  ordinarily 
beautiful,  and  her  whole  personality 
showing  something  above  the  condition 
of  the  ordinary  sisters.  Nobody  in  the 
community,  except  the  Lady  Superior, 
knew  anything  of  her  past  life. 
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Sister  (iertrude,  whosp  real  name  was 
the  Countes';  de  Sauvigny,  lind  beni 
married  to  a  cajitain  in  the  Itragouns. 
who  had  met  with  his  death  on  tiie  battle- 
field during  llie  Franco-Ciernian  war. 
She  was  left  a  widow,  with  a  Lny  of 
eight,  on  whom  sIk-  lavished  all  llie  love 
she  had  felt  (or  iil^  dead  father.  She 
devoted  all  her  time  to  her  child,  putting 
aside  all  chames  her  youth  and  beauty 
gave  her  of    marrying  again.     She  had 
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him  by  his  brave  father.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  received  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  a  line  regiment ;  but  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  youth's  ambi- 
tion. He  dreamt  of  battles,  victories, 
and  glory. 

The  French  War  Office  needed  officers 
to  volunteer  for  the  expedition  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Tonking,  and  Marcel  de 
Sauvigny  thought  this  was  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  his  life-long  ambitions.  With- 
out consulting  his  mother,  he  put  his 
name  on  the  list,  and  only  told  her  what 
he  had  done  when  it  was  too  late  to 
recall  his  word.  The  countess  tried  her 
utmost  to  prevent  her  son  going  to  the 
war,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  name  was 
on  the  list  of  officers  volunteering.  He 
was  accepted.  Besides,  he  was  a  man 
and  knew  his  own  mind. 

Marcel  de  Sauvigny  was  ^oon  after- 
wards sent  to  the  front,  and  took  part  in 
in  several  of  the  earlier  battles  of  the 
Tonking  war.  But  one  day,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Black  Flags,  he  was  killed  while 
leading  his  men,  and  buried  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  the 
countess  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and 
caused  her  a  terrible  shock.  Her  son, 
her  only  boy,  for  whom  she  had  been 
sacrificing  her  own  life,  was  now  lying 
in  his  grave  ;  like  his  father,  a  victim  of 
those  terrible  wars. 

She  was  now  left  alone,  a  widow  and 
childless.  What  remained  for  her  in 
life  ?  Her  first  thought  was  suicide,  but 
could  she  not  live  and  use  her  life  to 
some  great  purpose  ?  Yes,  she  would. 
Her  poor  boy  was  lying  in  his  grave,  far 
away  ;  she  would  go  there  and  pray  on  his 
tomb,  while  devoting  her  life  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded  and  suffering. 

She  hoped,  perhaps,  to  fmd  among 
them  some  who,  like  Marcel,  had  gone 
to  war  and  left  behind  them  mother, 
father,  sisters  or  brothers.  Perhaps  even 
amongst  the  wounded  she  was  to  devote 
herself  to  she  would  meet  with  one  who 
may  have  known  him,  fought  with  him, 
under  his  orders,  and  could  speak  to  her 
of  him  who  was  no  more. 

The  lad  she  had  under  her  care  bore  a 
distant  likeness  to  Marcel,  and  for  this 
reason  she  nursed  him  with  all  possible 


care,  and  with  a  slightly  deeper  devotion 
than  his  other  comrades.  But  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  the  surgeon  could  not 
leave  her  troubled  mind,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  she  had  received  the  same  blow  a 
mother  would  on  hearing  the  doom  of  her 
son.  Poor  child !  so  young  and  already 
in  the  clutch  of  death;  death,  terrible, 
pitiless !  .  .  .  Marcel  would  be  almost 
the  same  age  now.  .  .  .  His  name 
was  Jean  Renault.  Had  he  also  left 
at  home  some  beloved  beings  who 
lamented  his  departure,  and  were  now 
anxiously  awaiting  news  of  his  fate  ? 
She  had  been  a  mother,  and  the  dying 
lad  reminded  her  so  much  of  the  image 
of  one  who  had  succumbed.  She  was 
crying,  bitterly  crying,  as  she  bent  over 
the  bed,  with  his  pale  face  leaning  on 
her  arm,  while  she  cleaned  his  wound, 
hoping  still,  against  all  hope,  to  restore 
life  in  this  moribund  body. 

For  days  Renault  lingered  between 
life  and  death,  but  after  a  while  he 
seemed  to  gradually  improve.  Sister 
Gertrude  was  the  first  to  notice  it,  and 
her  motherly  instincts  seemed  to  assure 
her  that  Renault  would  be  saved. 

More  than  ever  did  she  surround  him 
with  all  care,  and  she  was  rewarded 
when  the  surgeon  one  day  declared  that 
the  lad  was  safe,  and  that  the  healing 
of  the  wound  was  now  only  a  question 
of  time,  if  everything  went  on  as  satis- 
factory as  until  then.  From  that  time, 
whenever  Sister  Gertrude  had  a  moment 
to  spare,  she  would  come  and  sit  by  his 
bedside,  chatting  with  him  to  cheer  him 
up,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  efface 
from  his  mind  the  ever-present  idea  of 
death. 

The  attention  she  paid  to  Renault 
seemed  to  have  excited  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy  amongst  the  other  men  in 
the  ward,  and  smiles  were  freely  ex- 
changed between  them  when  the  sister 
used  to  visit  her  patient.  There  is  often 
in  the  soldier  a  thoughtless  jeering  spirit 
which  impels  him  to  ridicule  everything, 
no  matter  how  sacred  it  maybe  toothers. 
It  is  almost  a  characteristic  of  the 
soldier's  nature.  Renault  was  sneeringly 
complimented  on  the  sudden  [love  he 
had  roused  and  on  his  "  sweetheart." 

Sometimes,   in  her  absence,  the  men 
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would  talk  more  freely,  and  some  of 
their  conversations  were  reported  by  other 
Sisters  to  the  Lady  Superior,  who,  with- 
out mentioning  a  word  about  it  to  Sister 
Gertrude,  had  her  closely  watched,  night 
and  day,  to  find  any  proof  of  miscon- 
duct against  her.  But  to  no  purpose. 
All  she  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  was  an 
excess  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  nursing 
of  this  wounded  man. 

One  night,  one  of  those  Eastern  nights, 
when  the  air,  heavy  with  the  heat  of  the 
day,  remains  devoid  of  any  movement, 
and  foreshadows  the  approaching  storm  ; 
when  the  moon  shines  pale  on  the  bamboo 
bushes  and  the  white  walls  of  the  pagodas. 
Sister  Gertrude  had  noticed  that  the 
heavy  atmosphere  had  greatly  fatigued 
Jean  Renault,  and  before  retiring  be- 
thought herself  of  giving  a  last  glance 
at  her  patient.  She  neared  his  bedside, 
rearranged  his  pillows  and  tumbled 
coverings,  as  she  would  have  done  with 
her  own  child.  Then,  seeing  he  was 
quietly  resting,  smiling  as  in  a  dream, 
she  bent  over  him  and  lightly  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead  in  a  kiss,  a  pure 
and  motherly  kiss. 

Next  morning  Sister  Gertrude  was 
called  before  the  Lady  Superior,  who, 
surrounded  by  all  the  other  Sisters, 
severely  censured  her  scandalous  con- 
duct. The  attention  she  had  paid  to 
the  soldier  had  long  been  noticed,  and 
even  the  other  men  in  the  ward — in 
fact,  in  the  whole  hospital — were  openly 
talking  of  it.  Shame  on  this  daughter 
of  God,  who  had  so  forgotten  the  holy 
vows  she  had  taken  on  joining  the  com- 
munity. To  put  a  stop  to  this  frightful 
scandal,  the  culprit  would  have  to  be 
removed  ;  the  next  dav  she  must  leave 
the  Hanoi  hospital,  and  take  passage  on 
the  mail-boat  going  to  Hai-Phong.  There 
was  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  that  town, 
and  several  Sisters  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  plague.  Her  place  was 
there,  as  a  punishment  for  her  abomin- 
able conduct. 

Sister  Gertrude  was  astounded  at  first, 
and  if  she  had  liked  could  have  doubtless 
exonerated   herself.      But   she  imagined 


that  she  would  be  lowering  herself  in  her 
own  eyes  if  she  offered  any  exculpation. 
Even  had  she  tried  to  explain,  would  she 
have  been  understood  by  these  women, 
dead  to  all  feelings,  to  all  sentiments 
except  the  perpetual  worship  of  God  and 
the  strict  exercise  of  their  duty  as  nurses  ? 
Would  she  have  been  believed  ?  Ap- 
pearances were  too  much  against  her. 
Her  hard-hearted  companions  would 
have  attributed  her  affection  to  that  of 
a  mistress  for  her  lover  rather  than  a 
mother  to  her  child ! 

Sadly  she  obeyed,  without  having  the 
supreme  consolation  of  seeing  Renault  a 
last  time  and  bidding  him  good-bye,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  left  for  her  new 
destination.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Renault  had  forgotten  the  one  who, 
unjustly,  had  to  suffer  for  her  love 
towards  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  well  for  the  journey  the 
authorities  ordered  his  return  to  France, 
granting  him  a  few  months*  furlough. 

*  3|e  :((  :(( 

During  this  time  Sister  Gertrude  was 
occupied  in  her  new  duties  at  the  Hai- 
Phong  hospital.  Sorrowfully  suffering 
in  silence  for  the  cruel  action  taken 
against  her  by  the  community,  she 
nursed  with  equal  kindness  the  victims 
of  the  terrible  plague,  the  cholera,  which 
was  quickly  spreading  among  the  Hai- 
Phong  colony. 

One  day  she  also  fell  a  victim  to  the 
pitiless  epidemic,  and  her  days  were 
numbered,  but  before  dying,  summon- 
ing all  her  energy,  she  with  her  last 
breath  told  the  whole  truth  to  the  priest 
who  was  called  to  her  bedside. 

In  her  painful  agonies  she  confessed  to 
him  the  pure  and  ideal  motherly  love  she 
bore  to  a  man  who  accidentally  came 
across  her  path  and  had  brought  to 
her  mind  reminiscences  of  the  son  she 
had  lost.  She  truthfully  told  him  every- 
thing. ...  A  dying  woman  never  lies. 
.  .  .  And  with  a  last,  long,  pitiful  sigh, 
the  death-rattle  in  her  throat,  she  mur- 
mured two  names,  those  of  Marcel  and 
Jean,  who  to  her  had  been  the  two  sons 
for  whom  she  now  gave  her  life. 
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X. 

BAHIA  BLANCA  boasted  of  a  theatre 
where,  every  now  and  again,  we 
had  some  excellent  performances 
and  very  creditable  singing.  The  people 
of  the  town  were  very  musical  and,  for  a 
month  at  a  stretch,  we  had  Italian  opera 
night  after  night.  One  evening,  a  day 
or  two  before  the  new  birth  of  La  Tribuna, 
at  the  end  of  a  perfonnance  of  "  Fra 
Diavolo,"  i  found  a  certain  Mr.  Man- 
seragh  waiting  outside  the  door  of  the 
theatre.  He  was  stopping  every  English- 
speaking  man  as  he  passed  through  the 
door  and  grouping  them  into  a  kind  of 
public  demonstration  a  few  yards  away. 
When  he  had  collected  about  twenty  of 
us  he  matched  us,  as  he  said,  under  sealed 
orders,  to  the  centre  of  the  plaza  which, 
at  that  hour,  was  otherwise  deserted. 
Then  he  mounted  a  scat,  and  with  a 
great  show  of  emotion  addressed  us 
somewhat  after  the  following  fashion  : 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I  have  called 
you  here  to-night  on  what  is  to  me  a 
very  solemn  occasion,  and  which  1  am 
sure  will  be  equally  solemn  for  you 
when  you  know  the  circumstances  which 
have  necessitated  this  demonstration. 
Gentlemen,  we  are  Englishmen — at  any 
rate  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  with  a 
possible  Yankee  amongst  us— and  it  has 
always  been  our  boast  that  on  the  sea, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  aye,  gentlemen, 
even  in  the  canteen,  we  are  more  than 


the  equals  of  any  race  upon  earth.  Here 
we  live  amongst  a  cosmopolitan  crowd 
of  coster  mongers,  very  few  of  whom 
have  the  grace  to  know  the  language  in 
which  I  now  addiess  you,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  stick  together ;  if  needs  be,  to  fight 
for  the  honourof  our  country  and,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  to  dtink  for  the  honour 
of  our  country.  (Loud  cheers  )  It  was 
only  an  hour  ago  the  news  came  to  me 
that  last  night  at  the  'Cambrinus'  a 
crowd  of  Germans  (sensation)  created 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  record 
in  the  way  of  guzzling.  They  drank,  I 
am  informed  on  the  very  best  authority, 
that  of  the  landlord  himself,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  Litres  each  of  lager  beer 
(groans).  Gentlemen,  are  we  to  be 
beaten  by  Germans  ?  (No,  no.)  Are  we 
to  allow  a  swaggering  mob  to  march 
through  tliis  free  (more  or  less)  republic 
boasting  in  guttural  accents  of  this 
alleged  record  of  theirs  ?  N'o,  gentlemen, 
it  cannot  be,  and,  though  your  chairman, 
a^  I  may  say,  on  this  occasion,  1  will 
venture  to  propose  a  resolution,  which 
is,  'That  this  meeting  resolve  that  in 
the  interests  of  our  country,  in  honour 
of  the  fair  fame  of  our  native  land,  we 
shall  each  of  us,  before  we  retire  to  rest 
this  night,  drink  twenty-six  litres  of 
lager  beer.'"  (Loud  and  long  continued 
cheering,  which  was  only  brought  to 
an  end  on  the  appearance  of  a  squad  of 
utgtlantes.'i 
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The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously, 
and,  without  a  monent's  delay,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  "  Cambrinus."  The  sitting 
lasted  five  hours.  The  drinking  was 
varied  by  a  few  courses  of  eating,  the 
principal  item  of  the  Tnenu  being  roasted 
herrings.  We  carried  out  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  religiously  before  we  rose 
from  the  table — as  many  of  us  as  could 
rise.  An  average  of  twenty-six  litres  of 
beer  had  been  drunk.  In  my  own  case, 
I  must  confess  to  having  been  guilty  of 
a  subterfuge  on  the  occasion — but  let 
me  not  pose  as  a  moralist.  I  had  to 
take  the  meeting  home  in  items,  all, 
with  one  exception,  agreeing  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  night  at  the  Hotel  de 
Londres.  The  exception  was  a  certain 
official  belonging  to  one  of  the  railways, 
and  him  I  had  to  conduct  to  his  residence 
at  the  port,  about  three  miles  away. 
During  the  journey  he  gave  me  an  order, 
which  I  never  dared  venture  to  execute, 
for  twenty  of  my  "  damn  Tribunes  every 
day." 

The  mention  of  the  theatre  calls  up 
another  incident  to  which,  now  that  I 
remember,  I  should  have  given  prece- 
dence. It  was  that  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  which  I  said  was  on  the  point 
of  finishing  up  with  a  tragedy.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  can  young  Englishmen 
or — to  place  myself  right  with  the  gentle- 
men beyond  the  border — young  Britons 
endure  their  existence  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  diversion  of  a  football 
match.  In  Bahia  Blanca,  we  had  various 
young  engineers  at  the  time  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  two  new  railways. 
To  one  of  them,  or  to  all  of  them,  per- 
haps, the  idea  of  getting  up  a  game  of 
Rugby  football  occurred,  so  the  word 
was  sent  round  through  the  post  and 
along  the  wires  and  the  date  of  the  match 
fixed.  Some  of  the  players  travelled  a 
distance  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles  by  rail  from  the  north,  whilst 
others  came  up  on  horseback  from  Pata- 
gonia and  the  south.  All  Bahia  Blanca 
w£is  interested  in  the  spectacle,  the  vast 
majority  never  having  seen  a  football 
match  in  their  lives.  The  ground,  at 
that  time,  was  as  hard  as  the  arena  of  a 
skating  rink.  I  will  not  venture  here  to 
give  a  description  of  the  match  ;  though 


a  journalist,  1  have  never  been  a  football 
reporter  and  the  task  w6uld  be  entirely 
beyond  my  powers.  I  can  speak  of  the 
result,  however,  in  very  definite  terms. 
Not  a  single  player  came  out  of  the  match 
without  a  wound  of  some  kind.  One  had 
a  broken  arm,  another  a  dislocated  knee, 
a  third  his  shoulder  bone  out  of  place, 
whilst  the  majority  were  visibly  disfigured 
about  their  faces.  But  they  bore  their 
punishment  like  heroes,  and  when  dinner 
was  over  resolved  to  still  further  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  an  attendance  in  force 
at  the  theatre.  Three  of  the  principal 
boxes  were  taken,  and  just  as  the  curtain 
ran  up  the  footballers  and  their  friends, 
evidently  in  the  most  hilarious  humour, 
took  their  places.  As  it  happened  it  was 
a  benefit  night  for  the  prima  donna,  and 
the  house  was  crowded.  Some  of  the 
footballers,  a  small  minority  I'm  sure, 
began  at  once  to  be  very  objectionable. 
They  interrupted  the  singers  by  cries  of 
*'  encore,"  in  some  cases  before  the  second 
line  of  the  song  had  been  sung.  They 
applauded  every  item  before  it  began,  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
end.  The  applause  was  indeed  so  voci- 
ferous that  it  drowned  the  voices  of  the 
singers,  and  the  audience  broke  into  loud 
protests.  Everyone  in  the  pit  stood  on 
his  feet  crying  out, "  Fuera  los  Ingleses  "  — 
"  Out  with  the  English !  Out  with  the 
English !  *'  The  cry  became  almost  a 
tornado,  but  the  foolish  lads  in  the  boxes 
only  laughed  and  kept  on  with  their 
own  peculiar  form  of  amusement.  Then, 
driven  to  desperation,  some  of  the  most 
ardent  spirits  in  the  pit  drew  their 
revolvers  and  knives  and  flew  in  a  body 
towards  the  stairs.  It  was  only  now 
that  the  too  exuberant  footballers  began 
to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
but  they,  in  turn,  drew  their  weapons 
and  were  ready.  With  another  member 
of  the  Tribune  staff  I  occupied  a  box 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do  in  the  crisis,  but 
the  decision  was  made  for  me  by  an 
English  Jew,  who  had  been  many  years 
resident  in  the  town. 

"  These  fellows  are  confounded  fools,** 
he   said,  "but  we  must  stick  by  them 


now. 
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whea  a  tremendous 
Cork     brogue     rose 

above  the  turmoil, 
and  1  saw  the  police- 
man I  had  known  for 

some  time  as  Big  Bill 
standing  like  a  bar- 
rier between  the  in- 
tending combatants. 
Bill  was  bom  in  the 
Argentine,  but  his 
parents  had  come 
from  Youghal,  and 
on  an  occasion  like 
this  even  the  Sassen- 
ach represented  the 
ould  country,  so  Bill 
took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  peace-maker. 
And  very  well  he 
did  it. 

"  Now,  boys,  what 
the  devil  are  ye  up 
to?"  he  said,  speak- 
ing to  the  English 
portion  of  his  audi- 
ence. "Don't  ye 
know  that  these  poor 
craythurs  haven't 
much  money  to  spend, 
and  I  daresay,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  a 
lot  of  them  have 
pawned  their  shirts 
to  come  and  listen  to 
the  music.  But  ye 
won't  let  them.  Now, 
is  it  fair,  boys  ?  "  To 
do  the  footballers  jus- 
tice, the  most  of  them 
looked  ashamed,  as  1 
am  sure  they  were.  Then  Bill  turned 
round  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  speaking  in 
their  own  language,  asked  them  to  excuse 
the  foolishness  of  these  young  fellows, 
who  had  no  mothers  to  look  after  them. 
He  told,  too,  a  most  amazing  story  about 
the  effect  that  football  had  on  children, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  eloquence  and  his  humour  that 
even  the  fiercest  spirits  amongst  his  au- 
dience began  to  laugh.  A  moment  later, 
theyreturned  to  their  seats,  but  Bill,  whilst 
generally  good-humoured,  could  be  as 
stern  as  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
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and,  without  the  least  demonstration,  he 
got  the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance 
quietly  out  of  the  house.  His  tact  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  saved  the  lives  of 
many  people  that  night.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening,  the  footballers  paid  another 
visit  to  the  theatre,  wisely  determined 
to  show  the  public  that,  if  now  and 
again  they  gave  way  to  temptation,  in 
their  normal  condition  they  could  con- 
duct themselves  as  gentlemen.  Their 
motives  were  appreciated  by  the  quick- 
witted audience,  and  where,  on  the  night 
before,  their  conduct   had  been  received 
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•with  a  violent  outburst  of  indignation, 
on  the  present  occasion  the  general  cry 
was  "  Viva  los  Ingleses" 

Let  me  get  back  lo  the  office  of 
La  Trihuna,  My  duties  kept  me  there 
until  a  late  hour  at  night,  and  as  I  took 
all  my  meals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
editorial  coffee,  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
I  spent  very  little  time  in  my  sleeping- 
room,  which,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  such  accommodation,  I  was  obliged 
to  share  with  another.  My  companion 
was  an  Italian — a  genial,  buoyant  young 
fellow  who  spoke  English  well,  aped 
English  manners,  and  pretended  to  like 
whisky,  of  which  beverage  he  drank  a 
good  deal.  I  never  knew  him,  however, 
to  go  beyond  conventional  bounds  in 
this  respect.  He  did  not  seem  at  all  the 
kind  of  man  one  would  expect  to  commit 
suicide,  and  when  one  afternoon  he  asked 
me  to  lend  him  my  revolver  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  handed  it  to  him  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

A  red  baize  curtain  divided  the  room 
into  two  parts.  To  reach  his  bed  he 
had  to  pass  through  my  compartment, 
whilst  I,  generally  coming  in  later,  was 
able  to  go  to  rest  without  disturbing 
him.  On  this  particular  night,  or  rather 
morning,  about  eight  hours  after  I  had 
lent  him  the  revolver,  I  reached  home 
about  two  o'clock,  a  little  earlier  than 
usual.  Except  for  the  sporadic  snores 
which,  at  intervals,  broke  in  u])on  the 
even  tenor  of  his  sleep,  everything  was 
quiet.  I  remember  I  found  some  difficulty 
myself  in  going  to  sleep  on  this  occasion, 
but  in  the  end  I  dozed  off — only  dozed,  I 
am  sure,  for  I  was  in  that  prelimiuary 
dream  stage  when  little  things  are 
magnified  into  great  ones. 

At  any  rate,  I  started  up  with  the 
feeling  that  the  earth  was  about  to  come 
to  an  end,  or,  at  the  very  least,  that 
Bahia  Blanca  was  being  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake.  I  had  been  awakened 
by  some  terrible  sound,  and  before  the 
dazed  feeling  had  passed  away,  the  same 
sound,  unmagnified  by  the  mighty  lens  of 
tlie  imagination,  was  repeated.  It  was 
that  of  a  revolver  shot  quite  close  at  hand. 
My  heart  stood  still,  but  my  faculties 
were  now  fully  awake.  I  dashed  aside 
the  curtain,  and  rushed  to  Pignatelli. 


He  had  shot  himself  in  two  places. 
With  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
surgery,  I  did  what  I  could  for  him. 
But  I  saw  there  was  no  hope,  and  even 
whilst  I  stanched  the  wounds  he  passed 
away. 

Now,  as  I  gazed  upon  his  dead  face, 
it  struck  me,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  my 
own  position  was  a  serious  one.  There 
were  only  the  two  of  us  in  the  room,  and 
the  weapon  with  which  the  deed  had 
been  committed  bore  my  name ! 

These  two  facts  would  in  themselves 
be  enough  to  excite  reasonable  suspicions 
against  me,  but,  in  my  impetuosity  and 
new-found  journalistic  zeal,  I  added 
another.  Down  south  one  gets  used  to 
scenes  of  blood,  callous  towards  suffering, 
regardless  of  death. 

I  thought  of  this  now,  this  careless 
matter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at  death, 
and  I  knew  very  well  that,  whatever  my 
own  feelings  might  be,  the  proprietor  of 
La  Trihuna  would  expect  me  to  write 
up  the  affair  for  that  morning's  issue.  I 
called  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was 
sound  asleep  in  a  room  at  the  back,  and, 
telling  him  what  had  happened,  asked 
him  to  say  nothing  to  the  police  until  at 
least  an  hour  had  elapsed.  All  I  meant 
by  that  was  that  the  news  should  be 
kept  from  the  two  other  papers  published 
in  the  town  ;  but  the  landlord  took  it 
that  I  was  asking  for  time  to  escape. 

On  the  way  to  the  office,  I  called  up  a 
doctor,  and,  cautioning  him  as  I  had 
cautioned  the  landlord,  set  about  writing 
two  accounts  of  poor  Pi^natelli's  end, 
or,  rather,  one  account  in  two  different 
languages.  I  had  just  given  the  last 
sheet  of  copy  to  the  compositors,  when 
an  officer  of  vigilantes  called.  His 
manner  was  courteous,  as  is  nearly 
always  the  case  with  the  officers,  bu 
all  the  same,  he  looked  grave — keenly 
grave— and  his  gravity  and  keenness 
made  me  feel  almost  guilty.  I  gave 
hill]  a  true  account  of  all  that  had 
passed,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  me, 
and,  although  his  manner  underwent 
very  little  change,  I  believed  that  I  had 
convinced  him  of  my  innocence.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  I  was  soon 
made  to  feel  that  my  movements  were 
watched,  and  that  any  attempt  to  leave 
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the  town  would  be  the  signal  for  my 
arrest.  On  the  way  back  to  my  lodgings, 
a  vigilante,  armerl  to  the  teeth,  kept  close 
behind  me,  and  when  I  presently  walked 
through  the  trees  in  the  plaza  in  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  hotel,  the  same 
man  dogged  my  steps.  Our  British 
institution  of  the  inquest  does  not  exist 
in  the  Argentine,  but,  all  the  same,  the 
police,  when  they  do  not  happen  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  little  affair 
themselves,  or  when  their  interests  do 
not  lead  them  in  another  direction,  are 
very  thorough  in  their  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  any  sudden  or  violent  death. 
They  excelled  themselves  in  this  case, 
but  some  days  went  past  without  their 
being  able  to  find  any  motive  either  for 
the  murder  on  my  part,  or  for  suicide  on 
the  part  of  the  deceased. 

Then  a  new  light  seemed  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  El  Porteiio,  one  of  the 
other  papers  published  in  the  town,  came 
out  with  a  short  story  of  which  I  was 
clearly  the  hero,  or  rather  the  villain, 
and  it  represented  that  in  my  lust  for 
news,  in  my  desire  to  get  ahead  of  other 
newspapers,  I  had  murdered  my  fellow- 
lodger  !  The  story  even  suggested  that 
I  had  written  the  account  of  the  crime 
before  I  had  committed  it !  The  thing 
was  rather  cleverly  done,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  villain — an  enthusiast,  he  was 
called — so  described  that  the  climax  of 
the  murder  did  not  seem  at  all  strained. 
It  was  just  the  logical  outcome  of  what 
went  before. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  story 
just  after  breakfast,  and  as  soon  as  I  read 
it  I  rushed 'across  to  the  house  of  Senor 
Renals,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  El 
Porteiio,  and  demanded  to  know  the  name 
of  the  writer.  He  professed  entire  igno- 
rance on  the  subject,  but  in  the  end 
consented  to  show  me  the  manuscript. 
I  recognised  the  handwriting  at  once  as 
that  of  a  certain  notary  with  whom  I  had 
done  some  business.  Though  I  had  never 
brought  any  accusation  against  the  man, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  looked  upon  him 
as  fairly  honest,  I  understood  well  enough 
the  cause  of  the  animus  which  had  in- 
spired this  particular  literary  effort.  I 
had  discovered  in  another  part  of  the 
country  a  conspiracy  between  some  nota- 


ries and  certain  buyers  and  sellers  of  land 
to  swindle  one  of  the  State  banks,  and, 
having  written  about  this  in  La  Tribuna, 
Sefior — well  he  is  dead  and  I  will  call 
him  Fulano — had  felt  greatly  aggrieved 
by  the  reflection  cast  upon  what  he  called 
his  honourable  profession.  He  had  al- 
ready written  a  letter  of  protest  in  El 
Defensor,  the  third  of  the  three  dailies, 
and  now  took  this  still  more  effective 
method  of  revenging  himself  on  the 
author  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider a  gross  outrage. 

So  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  story  I  went  to  Fulano's 
office.     He  was  not  in — or,  at  least,  his 
clerk  said  he  was  not ;  neither  was  he  at 
his  house.     I  waited  about  all  day,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  I  had  to 
bide  my  time   until    the    dinner  at  the 
Hotel  de   Londres.     There  he  appeared 
in  his  usual  place,  every  now  and  then 
casting  uneasy  glances  towards  the  table 
where  I  and  a  few  other  Pressmen  sat. 
He  lingered  a  long  time  over  the  coffee 
and  liqueurs,  but,  at  length,  linked  arm 
in  arm  with  a  friend,  he  came  outside. 
I  was  waiting,  and  at  once  accused  him 
of  having  written  the  slanderous  story  in 
the  Povterio.     He   denied  it  vehemently. 
I,  with  some  some  augmentative  adjec- 
tives, called  him  a  liar.     Then,  what  I 
was  leading  up  to,  came  about — he  struck 
me  !     I  carried  no  weapon  whatever,  nor 
had  I  any  desire  to  resort  to  fisticuffs. 
My   intention    was,    after   he  had  com- 
menced the  assault,  to  beat  him  with  his 
own  stick,  a  rather  dainty-looking  article 
that  he  always  carried  about  with  him; 
but,  as  it  happened,  it  was  a  sword-stick, 
and  whilst  1  managed  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  sheath,  which  I  battered  round 
his  head  and  shoulders,  the  intervention 
of  his  friend  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
more  effective  part  of  the  weapon.     The 
result  was  that  1  received  a  couple  of 
slight  wounds.     Whilst  these  were  being 
attended  to,  Fulano  was  exhibiting  his 
blood-stained  weapon  to  a  more  or  less 
admiring  crowd  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  club.     Next  morning,  however,  I  had 
the  gratification  of  reading  in  all  three 
papers,  even  in  El  Porteno,  an  account  of 
the  affair  very  favourable  towards  myself. 
This  irritated  Sefior  Fulano,  and  he  wrote 
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to  the  Press  expressing  his  readiness  to  but  I   have  a   suspicion  that,  koowiDg 

meet  me  anywhere,  at  any  time,  with  any  what  was  going  to  happen,  he  had  felt 

weapon  1  might  choose  to  select.     He  perfectly  secure  from  the  first.     On  the 

anned  himself  at  all  points,  like  a  porcu-  afternoon  of  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 

pine — another  sword-stick  in  his  hand,  a  the  duel  I  was  proceeding   towards  the 

cuchillo  (knife)  in  his  belt,  a  revolver  in  salt-marsh   that   lies  between  the  town 

his  hip-pocket.    To  meet   him  face  to  and  the  port,  when  the  vigilante  on  duty 

face,  even  without  any  aggressive  inten-  rode  up  to  me. 


)  chanc 


.  pistol-shot, 

:  of  getting  to 


tion,  would  hi 
and  there  was 
close  quar- 
ters with 
him,  for 
whenever 
he  walked 
abroad  he 
kept  con- 
stantly look- 
ing round. 

So  in  the 
end  I  was 
provoked 
into  chal- 
lenging him 
to    a    duel, 


that  I  should 
be  allowed  a 
few  days  to 
practise  be- 
fore the  fight 
came  on. 
Though  or- 
dinarily a 
rather  ner- 
vous indivi- 
dual, I  was 
on  this  occa- 
sion so  irri- 
tated, so 
humiliated 
by  inaction, 
that  1  was 
quite  ready, 
even  anxious,  to  go  on  with  the  duel,  and 
had  determined,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  to 
shoot  straight.  Nor  did  it  help  me  to  a 
more  reasonable  frame  of  mind  to  find 
that,  whenever  I  went  outside  the  town 
to  practise  with  the  imaccustomed  duel- 
ling pistols,  I  was  followed  by  one  or  more 
mounted  vigilantes. 

Whether  my  opponent  was  equally 
determined  to  see  the  affair  through  to 
fAf  end,  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain, 


To  my  surprise  I  found  it  was  Bill,  the 
gentleman  who  had  so  distinguished,%im- 
self  as  a 
peacemaker 
in  the  thea- 
tre. It  was 
as  a  friend 
he  now 
came  to  me. 
What  he 
told  me  was, 
that  unless 
I  could 
manage  to 
escape  that 
night,  1 
should  of  a 
certainty  be 
a  corpse  on 
the  follow- 
ing morn- 
ing. It  was 
not  so  much 
the  bullet  of 
my  oppo- 
nent 1  had 
to  fear,  as 
the  bullet 
from  an  un- 
seen rifle, 
aimed  by  a 
surer  hand. 
I  knew  the 
suspicion 


/  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  sheath,  which  I 
battered  round  his  head  and  shoulders. 


my  murder  a  venial  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities,  and  if  my  valour  did 
not  exactly  ooze  out  at  my  finger-ends, 
an  excess  of  discretion,  induced  by  what 
I  now  heard,  oozed  in  through  some  other 
part  of  my  anatomy,  and  the  result  was 
pretty  much  the  same.  1  could  not  face 
the  chance  of  that  unseen  bullet  directed 
by  an  unseen  hand  from  an  unseen  rifle. 
1  made  up  my  mind  to  fly. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUEEN     VICTORIA    has    left    on 
record  her  admiration  of  the  har- 
bour and  town,  and  manv  have 
since  echoed  her  epithet, "  Beautiful  Dart- 
mouth."   In  1846,  when  her  late  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  Consort  were  on  one  of  their 
many  pleasant  cruises,  the  Royal  yacht 
sought  shelter  at  Dartmouth,  while  bound 
for  Plymouth,  and  the  Queen  wrote  in  her 
diary  :  "  It  was  thought  best  to  give  up 
Plymouth,  and  to  put  into  that  beautiful 
Dartmouth ;  and  we  accordingly  did  so, 
in  pouring  rain,  the  deck  swimming  with 
water,  and  all  of  us  with  umbrellas  ;  the 
children  most  anxious  to  see  everything. 
Notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  place  is 
lovely,  with  its  wooded  rocks  and  church 
and  castle  at  the  entrance.     It  puts  me 
so  much  in  mind  of  the  beautiful  Rhine 
and   its   five   castles,   and    the  Lurlei." 
The  Queen*s  high  praise  is  not  one  whit 
exaggerated.     The   harbour   is   a    great 
inland  lake  ;  on  one  side  is  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  built  up  the  sides  of  a  rocky 
hill,  and  on  the  other  is  Kingswear,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway,  whence  passengers 
cross  to  Dartmouth  by  a  ferry  steamer. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  Dartmouth  rivalled  the  Cinque 
Ports  in  importance  and  fame,  and  was 
for  a  while  the  foremost  seaport  in  the 
provinces.     It  was  frequently  made  the 
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rendezvous  at  which  vessels    from   other 
ports  assembled  before  departing  upon 
some  great  expedition.     Perhaps  the  im- 
portance   it    assumed    in    the   reign   of 
Edward  III.  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  in  1327  Nicholas  of  Tewkes- 
bury transferred  his  rights  to  the  King, 
who,  ten  years  later,  granted  the  town 
another  charter.    That  ancient  landmark 
in  maritime  history,  the  siege  of  Calais, 
ranks  Dartmouth  the  third  port  in  the 
kingdom.     Fowey  found  47  ships  and  770 
men ;  Yarmouth,  43  ships  and  1,905  men ; 
Dartmouth,  31  ships  and  757  men ;  and 
Plymouth,  26  ships  and  603  men.    -Yet  in 
1310  Dartmouth  had  pleaded  its  inability 
to  maintain  one  ship  for  the  King's  service 
without  exterior  aid,  which  was  supplied 
by  four  neighbouring  towns.    Edward  III. 
provided  in  his  charter  that  two  should 
be  found.     Probably  the  prosperity  of  the 
little  town  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
privilege  of  piracy  given  to  it  by  this 
monarch,    who    is   described    in    **The 
Libel  of  English  Policy  *'  as  selecting 

••  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  the  third  it  is  Fowey, 
And  gave  them  help  and  notable  puissance 
Upon  pety  Bretayne  for  to  werre." 

But  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
little  better,  and  fought  and  plundered 
among  themselves ;  and  Fowey  wa:^  s<^ 
deeply  \mb>Afcd  V\\Xv  \>Ky&  ^i^xxxV^Nx^v^^^^^^ 


W 


o  the  Cape  of  Fynstere, 

in  Brctayne  and  in  Spaj^e.'' 
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Edward  IV,  made  peace  with  France  its  From  ( 

seamen  continued  war  in  his  despite  on         And  ev 
their  own  account,  and  had  to  be  set  in  Dartmouth  must  have  had  many  such 

order  by  the  aid  of  the  Dartmouth  men,  men  ;  and  of  this  stamp  must  have  been 
who  took  away  the  <:hain  of  the  har-  its  chief  worthy,  John  Hawley,  whose 
bour,   its   chief   defence.    The  fame   of     elTigy  in  armour,  between  those  of  his 

two  wives,  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  Hawley 
brass  in  St.  Saviour 
Church.  Chaucer,  no 
d<jubt,  visited  Dart- 
mouth and  heard  of 
Hawley,  the  seven- 
times  mayor,  the  great 
merchant  who  had  so 
many  vessels  and 
traded  to  so  many 
parts,  that  the  old 
rhyme  is  still  remem- 
bered : 

"  Blow    the   wind    high, 
blow  (he  wind  low, 
It  bloweth  fair  to  Haw- 
ley's  Hoe," 
And  theieis  good  evi- 
dence   that    Hawley 
was  something  more 
than    a    "  mere    mer- 
chant," and  perchance 
fairly  answered  to  that 
part  of  the  shipman's 
character,   wherein  it 
is  said ; 

■  ■  Of  nyce  conscience  look 

H  ihal  he  lauRhte  and 
hadde       the       higher 

By  water  he  senie  hem 
home  to  every  land." 
On     one     occasion 
Hawley  attacked  and 
took  thirty-two  wine 
vessels ;      but     when- 
ever he  felt  aggrieved, 
ihe  river.  he     always    kept    the 

law,  because  he  made 
it  himself  to  suit  the  occa-^ion.  There  was 
nomaxim,  indeed, of  the  trutliof  which  the 
Dartmouth  folk  of  the  Mid(.le  Ages  were 
more  thoroughly  convinced  than  that 
"Heaven helped  those  who  helped  them- 
selves." Hfnce,  not  only  their  incessant 
warfare  with  France,  but  their  repeated 


Dartinoiitli  at  tills  tiiiiciK  fiirtliM  Illt(•^t 
by  the  fact  that  Chamer  il»>sf  it  iis  t 
probable  residence  of  his  "  sliipiwimin,' 

"  For  ought  I  woot  he  was  of  Derlemoinhn. 
A  man  of  experience  and  trust — 
'*  There  was  non  swiche  from  Hull  to  Carlafte, 

Hardy  he  w; 


..-.,.,  ..^  ..»„  ™„»  ..,„  w  undertake  ,  > 

With  many  a  tempest  had  his  Ijerd  been  schake,       disputes  with  Other  portS.^A  memorable 

He  knew  wel  alle  the  bavenes,  as  th«y  were  instance  of   agreement   is,  however,  the 
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fact  recorded  by  Walsingham,  that  wlien, 
in  IJ85,  the  Kof^lisli  Admiral  was  afraid 
to  attack  the  French  fleet  because  of  the 
jealousies  within  his  own,  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Dartmouth  men,  on  their 
own  account,  made  great  havoc  among 
the  French  vessels  in  the  Seine. 

Of  course,  so  very  busy  andaggravjit- 
ing  a  port  had  to  take  as  well  as  j^ive. 
How  frequently  Dartmouth  was  assailed 
in  its  turn  it  is  liard  to  tell.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  burned  in  ij77,andan  attack 
was  certainly  made  in  1404.  According 
to  the  Frendi  chronicles,  Du  Chasfel,  the 
llreton,  was  tlie  leader,  and  the  attack 
was  repulsed  by  a  forco  ot  b,<xx)  men, 
and  with  liravy  loss.  Uu  Chastcl  was 
killed,  but  a  month  later  his  brethren 
avenged  his  death  by  making  an  unex- 
[)ected  attack  and  consi,L;ninK  the  town 
to  the  flames.  So  far  the  French  his- 
torians. The  Knglish  chroniclers  do  not 
mention  any  seond  descent,  of  which, 
indeed,  there  is  no  tr.ncf  to  be  found — 
and  aver  that  Uu  Chasiel  and  his  men 
wrre  beaten  by  ihi'  pla-n  country  i^ople, 
"at  wliicli  time  tlie  women  (like  Ama- 
zons), bv  hurling  flint>  and  pelibles  and 
su.li.|lke  artillery,  did  greatly  advance 
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their  husbands'  and  kinsfolks'  victory." 
Patriotism  and  gallantry  alike,  therefore, 
compel  us  to  accept  this  version  of  the 
affair,  as  the  names  of  several  of  the 
captured  Breton  knights  are  preserved. 

An  important  fact  in  the  status  of 
Dartmouth  at  this  period  was  its  appoint- 
ment, in  1390,  the  sole  port  for  the  ex- 
portation of  tin.  To  this  time  particularly 
date  back  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the 
town,  the  two  castles  at  the  harbour- 
mouth,  Dartmouth  and  Kingswear — be- 
tween which  of  yore  a  strong  chain  was 
hauled  up  each  night,  and  in  special 
time  of  peril — and  the  inner  guard  of 
Bearscove  and  Gnmerock;  while  the 
wealth  and  liberality  and  taste  of  the 
age  are  seen  in  the  noble  church  of  St. 


Sav 


Itw 


inevitable  that 

Dartmouth 
should  take  a 
prominent  posi- 

bethan  times, 
though  it  h,-til 
been  distanced 
in  the  race  liy 
Plymouth.  Two 
great  names  at 
least  of  the 
Elizabethan 
galaxy  i-i  De- 
vonian wonhii-s 
belong  to  Dart- 
mouth. On-, 
"Lovable  John 

Davis,"  born  at  Sandridgt;,  in  (be  adj' 
ing  parish    of  Stoke  Gabriel,  who  c 
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menced  the  tareer  of  Arctic  voyaging 
wJiich  led  to  the  discovery  of  Davis's 
Straits  in  1585,  and  who  made  several 
voyages  to  the 
South  Seas  and 
East    Indies, 


cetin 


his 


death  in  1605 
at  the  hands  of 
the  pirates  of 
the  Malaccas. 

Near  Dart- 
mouth is  Green- 
away,  the  seat 
of  the  famous 
Gilberts,  The 
family  was 
settled  here  in 
the  reij;n  of 
KdwardII.;and 
here  were  bom 
Humphry  and 
Gilbert,  the  famous  half-brothers  of  the 
slill  more  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

It  was  in  cnnsequence  of  its  connection 
with  the  GilbiTts  that  Dartmouth  ob- 
laiii'-d  the  honour  of  bt-ing  tin;  first  jxnt 
in  Devon  to^i'iid  out  an  American  colonis- 
ing expedition.  Having  written  a  dis- 
course to  prove  a  passage  by  the  north- 
west to  Cathay  and  the  East  Indies, 
Humphry  obtained  a  patent  from  Eliza- 
beih  empowering  him  to  discover  and 
settle  in  Norlh  America  any  savage  lands. 
His  first  voyage  in  [57y  was  unsuccessful. 
In  his  seinnd,  in  1583,  he  took  possession 
of  Newfoundland,  which  had  long  N-en 
a  fishing  station  for  various  nations ; 
but  he  was  drowned  on  his  return  voyage, 
before  lit  could  turn  this  formality  to  any 


i" 

mRintained  there  a 
"stronge  and  niightye 
^niil  defensyve  new 
I'.wer,"  with  boom  and 
'  liain.  extending  acros:? 
llir  mouth  of  the  har- 
l"iur  to  a  similar  tower 
■  in  its  Kingswear  bank, 
to  keep  out  all  intm- 
iJers.  The  Dartmouth 
jicople    kept  their  part 


pracliial    account.        Few 
unTdmilipir  with  the  brave 
in  which  he  met  his  death: 
'■  He  sat  upon  ihe  deck. 

The  book  was  in  his  hand 
"       101  fear.  Heaver 
By  waler  aa  by  land.'  " 
veryone    who    visits     Dart- 
loth  should  walk  out  forabout 
a  mile,  past  the  small  inlet  of 
Warfleet  and  skirling  the  side 
of  the  harbour,  to    IJaitmouth 
Castle,    high   perched  over  the 
river  esluary,  where   its  waters 
mingle  with  those  of  the  English 
Channel.       When  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  reached  the  pro- 
spect seawards  is  ample  reward 
for    any    exertion.       The    en- 
chanted scene  embraces  the  two  ruined 
castles  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the   harbour,   the   small  church   of   St. 
Petrox,  an  horizon  dotted  with  sails  or 
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LANCB  TO   THE 


IGK   or    FRKEKASONS. 


of  the  bargain  by  building  a  fortress 
Its  remains  consist  of  a  round  and  a 
square  tower,  near  the  former  of  which 
is  a  little  fort  which  points  a  few  guns 
streaked   with   bannerettes  of  smoke  of     seaward  ;  but  neither  can  be  called  strong 


passing  vessels,  and  a  long  coast-line 
towards  Starcross,  blue  in  the  haze  of  a 
summer  day. 

Dartmouth  Castle  had  its  origin  in  an 
agreement  between  Edward  IV.  and  the 
Dartmouth  burgesses,  the  King  undertak- 
ing to  pay  the  latter  £yo  per  annum  "  for 
ever,"  on  condition  that  they  built  and 


ighty,  though  in  these  happy  days 
when,  thanks  to  her  naval  supremacy, 
"  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no 
towers  upon  the  deep,"  that  is  perhaps 
of  little  importance.  The  pleasant 
duty  of  saluting  a  passing  vessel  with 
a  royal  personage  on  board,  is  the  onl^ 
one  IhaX  X\\ft  VotX  vi  ■on-"  «»S«&.  visysa. 
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to  discharge.    It  is  in  the  care  of  Sergeant  Gilbert's     Elizabeth,    GaweD     Champe- 

Thomas  Lawson,  who  joined  the  Royal  roune's  Ph<x»ix,  and  the  Samaritan ;  ihe 

Artillery  in  i8So,  and  served  for  twenty-  latter   surely  one  of  the  oddest  of  odd 

fiveyears.  He  comesof  afamily  of  sixsons  names  for  a  man-of-war.     The  old  muni- 

who  have  fought  in  different  campaigns,  cipal  records  of  Dartmouth  contaio  ft  list 

andhis  wife,  whois  daughter  of  an  Indian  of  these  ships,  and  thecontributioDsof  the 

mutiny  veteran,  had  five   brothers   who  citizens  to  their  lading — "bread,    bwr, 

served  in  the  Royal  navy.    The  sergeant  gunpowder"   were  the  principal    iten^ 

saw  active  service  in  ICgypt,  and  is  the  We  all  have  read  about  the  Armada  from 
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possessor  of  the  medal 'and  fclasp  for 
Tel-el-Kcbir  ^and  the  Ivgyjitian  bronze 
star. 

Dartmouth  had  its  jxirt  in  the  victory 
over  the  Armada.  Two  ships,  the  Cracent 
and  llie  Hart,  were  fitted  out  by  thf  town 
and  neighlwurhood,  manned  by  loo  men, 
to  join  tiic  fieet  which  assembled  in 
Pl)Tnouth  Sound.  Reside  these  were 
five  volunteers :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Rot- 
/'i/ii;SirJi>hn  Gilbert's  Gul-i if!, Sir  .\driAn 


the  Knglish  p-jint  of  view,  therefore  it  is 
interesting  U>  read  what  has  been  written 
by  Froude,  who,  having  obtained  access  to 
the  Spanish  records  in  Madrid  and  Cadiz, 
unearthed  and  translated  and  printed  all 
the  des])atchesand  instructionsand dismal 
histories  from  the  Spanish  point  of  vie^v 
— in  fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  affair 
from  beginning  to  end,  over  two  year^. 
Dartmouth  came  in  the  veiy  early  part 
ol    the   hVstovj,  as  -will    be  seen    from 
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board.   Wsidfs    a   considerable  sum   of 

money  which  had  been  smt  for  the  use 

o(  Ihe  fleet,     'lo  desert  such  a  ves'el,aod 

defett  along  with  it  one  of  the  principal 

rfficers    of   the   ex[«dition.  on   the    first 

disaster,  mould  be  an  act  of  cowardice 

and  dishonour  not  to   be  looked   for  id 

a    Spanit^h    nobleman.      But    night  was 

coming  on.     To  bear  up  was  to  risk  a 

renewal  of    ihe  fightii'g,  for  which  the 

Duke   had   no  stomach.     He  bore  Don 

Pfdro  a  grudge  for  having  opposed  him 

at        Corunna, 

when    he 

lesired 

abandon       the 

ex  pedition  ; 

Diego    Florez, 

his  adviser,  had 

also  his  dislike 

for  Don  Pedro, 


the      following 
quotation  : — 

'■I"'y     3'-". 

15^,  The    two 

fleets     had     by 

thatti 

past  the ofiening 

into  the  Sound. 

"The  Spanish  squadrons  rndeavoured 
to  resume  their  proper  position*,  De  Leyva 
leading,  and  Uecalde  coveting  the 
The  Engllsli  followed  leisurely, 
two  miles  behind,  and  liecalde's  own 
vessel  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  engage- 
ment that  she  was  observed  to  be  dropping 
back,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  being  left 
alooe  and  overtaken.  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
in  the  Gipilami  of  the  Andalusian 
squadron,  "re  "/  ihf  'i»:  sf  ships  in  the 
lie--,  nl-..-rv-1-r  'r.-':  -H  .-.-.mr.Tle  m  dlfTi- 
■\tirr 
SUCH  a  day,  tne  men,  pernaps,  were  ail 
of  them  disturl>ed,  and  likely  to  make 
mistakes  in  diiiicult  mantcuvres.  In 
turning  the  C-ipiUnui  came  into  collision 
with  the  Sinia  Cuinlimi  and  broke  her 
own  bowsprit ;  the  fore-topmast  followed, 
and  the  ship  became  an  unmanageable 
wreck.    She  had  five  hundred  men   on 


signal  was  made  that  the  fleet  was  not 
to   Sto^i,  and  feaA.  \>OTi  "t^Axo   -w'a.'s.  "Wi 
be   Wl   to   \>.\s,  \a.Ve..      Y>t  Xjc^n')..  «=&- 
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Oquendo,  unable  to  believe  the  ortier 
to  be  serious,  hastened  on  board  the 
Sdi!  Miirlin  tu  protest.  The  Duke  hesi- 
tated ;  Diego  Flore/,  however,  said  that 
to  wait  would  be  to  risk  the  loss  of  the 
whole  fleet,  and  by  Diego  Florez  Philip 
had  directed  the  Duke  to  be  guided. 
Boats  were  sent  back  to  bring  off  the 
Capiliiiia's  treasure  and  the  crew,  but  in 
the  rising  sea  boats  could  do  nothing. 
Don  Pedro  was  deserted,  overtaken,  and, 
of  course,  captured  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. The  skip  was  carried  into  Dart- 
tnmith  and  proved  a  v<ilualde  prise.  Itesides 
the  money,  there  was  found  a  precious 
store  of  powder,  which  the  English  sorely 
needed.  Among  other  articles  was  a 
chest  of  swords,  richly  mounted,  which 
the  Duke  was  taking  over  to  be  presented 
to  the  KnglishCatholic  peers.  Don  Pedro 
himself  was  treated  with  the  high  courtesy 
which  he  deserved,  to  be  ransomed  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  and  to  be  spared 
the  ignominy  of  further  service  under 
his  extraordinary  commander-in-chief." 


.\s  this  leaves  not  a  little  unsaid  that 
is  not  without  interest,  it  is  we!!  to 
supplement  it  with  an  account  of  the  facts 
as  narrated  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Sea," 

"  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
it  ap|)ears  to  have  been  customary  in  sea 
warfare  to  take  no  prisoners ;  all  the 
vanquished,  wounded  and  well,  were 
tossed  into  the  sea.  This,  in  the  grim 
humour  of  the  old  'sea  dogs,"  was  called 
convertin;;  them  into  'water  spaniels.' 
Such  being  the  case  when  the  flagship 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  being  disabled 
by  a  collision  with  another  Spanish  ship, 
was  taken  by  Drake,  she  yielded  only  on  the 
condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  no  better  terms  could  be  obtained. 
Jhis  condition  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter;  but  when  the  ship  was  sent  into 
Dartmouth  most  of  the  men  died  of 
starvation,  or  of  disease  brought  on  by 
starvation.  There  was  no  condition  that 
they  should  be  fed.  Their  own  pro- 
visions had  gone  bad ;  '  their  fish,'  it  was 
reported,  '  savours  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
eaten,  and  their  bread  is  full  of  worms.' 
Private  charity  would  do  nothing  for 
men    who  had  come  'on  so  wicked  aa 
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intent,'  and  the  poor  wretches  were  left     enacted  on  the  placid  waters  of  Dart- 
to  die.    'We  would  have  been  very  glad,"     mouth   harbour.      Well  may  Green  re- 


wrote Sir  George  Carey,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Devonshire,  '  they  had  been 
made  water  spaniels  of  when  first  they 
were  taken.' " 

By  this  we  see  that  the  pleasant  pic- 
tures of'the  valuable  prize,  with  its  store 


mark,  "The  bigotry  of  Philip  was  met 
by  a  bigotry  as  merciless  as  his  own." 

Dartmouth  is  associated,  too,  with  a 
melancholy  incident  in  the  lifeof  Raleigh. 
Here  was  taken  the  great  carrack,  the 
Madre  de  Dios,  and  hither  was  brought 


From  ui  old  photograph. 
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of  powder,  specie,  case  of  swords,  and  so 
on,  was  not  without  its  seamy  side.  To 
us,  to-day,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
modem  humanitarianism,  it  is  hard  to 
realise  that  our  predecessors,  of  so  short 
time  since  as  the  sixteenth  century, 


Raleigh  in  disgrace,  the  "Queen's  poor 
prisoner,"  to  see  lo  the  safety  of  her 
storfs  and  treasure,  a  work  in  which, 
as  Cecil  reported,  he  "toiled  terribly." 
The  Corporation  must  have  been  toler- 
ably wealthy  in    the   eail«j  v*^^  ^^  ■**■ 


suffered  such   an   awful    tragedy  to  l>e     seventeentti  cmAvki^,  lot    wi   ■vfos'i  *»!-'l 
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authorised  the  advance,  by  the  hands  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, of  ifs.&fJS  7s.  (>d.,  to  help  in  reduc- 
ing the  Irish  rebels,  the  same  to  be 
recouped  out  of  their  land-;.  The  money 
appears  to  have  been  paid,  ;ind  the  Cor- 
poration were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
map  of  their  property  ;  but  somehow  or 
other  matters  slopped  there.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  indicate  the  proclivities  of 
Dartmouth  a  I 
thispcriov!. 
fell, 


for  Charles  was  taken,  and  with  it  i,cxx> 
troops,  120  guns,  and  3  ships.  This  was 
the  last  event  which  connects  the  town 
wiih  the  general  history  of  the  country. 

The  few  old  houses  which  still  remain 
give  an  air  to  the  town,  and  as  one 
wanders  along  the  strceu  there  are 
frequent  reminders  in  carved  doorways, 
heavily  timbered  fronts,  and  mullioaed 
windows,  of  Dartmouth's  past.     Passing 


UourxilK-.ds  of  the  t 
tin-  garrison  at  IMynn 


bv  as-aiilt 

bv  Fai[ 

fax   in 

Jaiiuarv,  iti.)'^ 

Dan  mouth 

\v;is  st( 

]r[n>'<]  , 

;it  Ihr'-e  |«>ints 

bv  Colonel 

s  I'ride, 

llnmi 

n..ii<l  and  I-or- 

tescu.'  ;    Ki 

ng^iwe;^l 

r    Fort, 

.    >m  the  <.(h<-r 

side  of  Ihe 

hi.h  w 

■  a-,  held   bv  Sir 

Hcnrv  Car, 

■v.lh.'n, 

■ame  1. 

.  teriii>:  linally 

the  goveni. 

ir,  Sir  II 

ugh  1', 

illard.who  had 

taken   refuj 

,'e  in  tl 

le  ra-lle.  surrendered. 

Thus,  with 

compai 

■ativ.-U 

little  loss,  the 

My  loun 

in  the 

district 

that  held  out 

th  from  Ihe  new 
what     is 
The  But- 
ter Walk, whicli  still 
rontains  grand   old 
houses  oF    the    late 
Klizahethan  period. 
They     are    aaid    to 
have  been  built  by 
'  '   '  fine     Hayman,    be- 

,  Ii.inmomli.  Hveen  the  years  1634 

and  1640;  his  mono- 
gram. '■  M.  II.,"  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
carved  oak  friive  of  one  of  the  fronts. 
There  is  one  house  that  isojwn  to  visitors 
and  well  repays  a  vi-it.  Itcimtainsa  very 
line  ruoin,panelli'tl  in  oak.  with  a  richly 
rarvid  ihimiiev-pieie.  It  is  said  to  be 
ih-  room  in  which  Charles  I.  held  his 
court  when  he  viMied  Dartmouth  after 
its  lir>t  (■ai>ture  by  Prince  Maurice,  in 
1613.  Thih  is  very  likely,  and  the 
Royal  arms  were  probably  placed  on  the 
house  by  its  owner,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.    None  of  the  other  houses 
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— or  rather  parts  of  houses,  for  the  old 
mansions  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  up 
and  partitioned  off-are  worth  visiting, 
though  two  of  them  contain  quaint 
plaster  pieces  intentied  to  illustrate  the 
"  Root  of  Je^se  "  and  the  "  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  But  sufficient  remains  of 
the  Old  Butter  Walk,  with  its  piazzas, 
to  suggest  what  it  was  like  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  before  street  widening 
and  other  improvements  caused  such 
great  mutilation.  The  fronts  of  some 
of  the  houses  still  standing  are  of  great 
beauty. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1670,  there 
was  born  in  Dartmouth  a  man  who  did 
more  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
present  manufacturing  greatness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  advance  the  progress  of 
industrial  operations  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  who  can  be 
named.  This  was  Thomas  Newcomin, 
the  inventor  of  the  first  practical  working 
steam-engine,  upon  which,  after  it  had 
been  many  years  in  useful  operation,  the 
work  of  James  Watt  was  based.  New- 
comin, with  whom  was  associated 
another  Dartmouth  man,  named  Cawley, 
perfected  his  engine  in  1705.  Hardly 
an_}thing  is  known  of  him,  except  that 


he  was  a  locksmith  and  ironmonger, 
and  that  he  died  in  1729.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  was  pulled  down  some 
years  since,  and  the  materials  worked 
into  a  house  called  "Newcomin  Cottage." 
West  countrymen  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  to  Newcomin  the  world  owes  the 
stationary  steam-engine,  and  to  Trevi- 
tbick,  of  Hayle,  in  Cornwall,  the  loco- 
motive. Newcomin's  engine  was  a  per- 
fectly new  machine,  though  it  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  predecessor  in  the 
ingenious  device  of  Savery,  of  Shilston  ; 
and  Trevitbick'sengine  was  the  (irst  that 
proved  the  practicability  of  steam  locomo- 
tion on  railroads. 

Dartmouth  first  sent  members  to  Par- 
liament in  Edward  the  First's  reign,  but 
the  returns  are  not  continuous  from  that 
period.  In  1832  it  lost  one  member,  and 
in  1867  it  was  disfranchised. 

When,  in  1896.  the  Admiralty  decided 
to  substitute  for  the  training  -  ship 
Britannia,  which  lies  in  Dartmouth 
harbour,  a  college  ashore.  Mount  Bime 
was  selected  as  the  site,  and  a  more 
charming  situation  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine— everything  suggests  health 
and  vigour.  As  soon  as  this  decision 
had  been  come  to,  PacUament  agreed  to 
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nearly  ;£3cx},ocx)  being  spent  on  this  new 
institution. 

Dartmouth  has  a  prominent  link  with 
the  elder  nonconformity.  Its  Indepen- 
dent congregation  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Puritan  preacher  and  divine, 
Flavell,  who  was  ejected  in  i66a  from 
St.  Saviour  and  died  in  t6gi,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  It  is  a  rather  remark- 
able fact  that  a  brass  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Saviour  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  but  removed  by  order  of  the 
Corporation  in  1709.  It  now  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Independent 
chapel,  and  concludes  with  th"  words — 

"  Could  Grace  or  Learning  from  Ihe  Grave  set 

free 
Flavell,  Thou  bad'at  not  seen  Mortality: 
Though  bere  Thy  dusly  part  Death's  Victim 

lies, 
Tbou  by  thy  Works  thyself  dost  eteroize. 
Whicb  i:>eftth  nor  Rust  of  Time   shall  Over- 
While  Thou   dost   Reign  above.  These   Live 

Below." 

Dartmouth  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  place  for  seafaring  men  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  to  settle  down  in 
after  their  adventures.     Most  of  the  pic- 


turesque old  houses  still  standing  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  half-pirate  sea  mer- 
chants ;  and  as  we  wander  through  the 
narrow,  crooked  streets  we  are  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  those  bygone  times, 
and  looking  up  at  the  richly-carved  and 
overhanging  windows,  can  fancy  we  see 
gaily-coifed  heads  appear  as  the  priva- 
teers come  sauntering  up  the  street ;  and 
for  the  fitness  of  things  we  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  admit  that  their  irregular  but 
picturesque  proceedings  have  made  them 
pre-eminently  the  heroes  of  Dartmouth. 
By  thecourtpsyof  Mr.  J.  L.  Wiinbush,who 
himself  lives  at  Dartmouth,  we  are  able 
to  give  his  artistic  conception  of  such  a 
scene — painted  in  the  town,  which  is 
rich  in  picturesque  bits  that  form  excel- 
lent backgrounds  for  the  dramatic  pictures 
he  so  well  knows  how  to  paint. 

Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  few  towns  of 
old  which  possessed  the  right  of  coinage, 
and  specimens  of  the  half-penny  struck 
there  are  still  in  existence.  On  one  side 
are  the  words,  "  A  Dartmouth  halfe- 
peny,"  and  on  the  reverse  a  represen- 
tation of  the  arms  of  the  town — a  ship, 
with  Edward  III.,  the  benefactor  of  the 
place,  standing  in  it. 


HAYMAKING. 


IN  all  old  England's  meadows  they  are  making  now  tlie  hay, 
And  the  clover  white  and  red, 
To  the  mower  bends  its  head  ; 
And  the  wild  rose  in  the  hedges  scents  the  path  and  dewy  way. 
Hut  I  sit  lone  and  lonely,  in  a  noisy  city  street, 
Dreaming  of  the  shadow,  that  flit  across  the  meadows, 
And  the  warhling  of  the  linnet,  acd  the  lark's  song  loud  and  sweetT 


In  all  old  England's  meadows  they  are  making  now  the  hay  ; 

And  through  the  fallen  grasses. 

Trip  a  hundred  lads  and  lasses. 
Working  as  tliey  warble  some  dear  old  English  lay. 
But  I  sit  lone  and  lonely,  in  a  prosy  city  store, 
Dreaming  of  that  mom,  aear  the  house  where  I  was  born. 
And  of  her  who  swore  to  love  me,  but  who  loves  me  now  no  more ! 


In  all  old  England's  meadows  they  are  making  now  the  hay  ; 

And  the  murmur  of  the  bees. 

And  the  whisperings  of  the  trees, 
Join  in  pleasant  chorus  with  the  lambs  that  sport  and  play, 
But  I  sit  ever  weary,  mid  the  bustle  of  the  town, 
Hoping  with  the  morrow  to  escape  from  Tioise  and  sorrow. 
And  to  see  my  native  mountains  and  to  rove  the  meadovre  brown. 
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By  WALTER  NATHAN. 


THE  gigantic  Wee  known  as  the  Dene 
Oai  had  been  selected  as  the 
luncheon  tryst.  If  any  sportsman 
who  was  living  a  century  ago  could  have 
looked  down  he  would  probably  have 
taken  the  preparation  to  be  for  the  cele- 
bration of  an  al  fresai  marriage,  rather 
than  theordinary  tunchof  an  aristocratic 
shooting  party  at  a  date  removed  by  less 
than  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  when 
he  had  been  glad  to  wolf  a  piece  of  bread 
and  cheese  or  a  sandwich  in  the  interval 
of  sport,  rtut  luxury,  like  most  other 
habits,  is  developed  by  Mages,  and  the 
difference betwpen  each  is  not  sulficiently 
great  to  cause  surprise.  The  flowers, 
silver,  china,  hot  viands  and  iced  wines 
are  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  if  any  of  our  recently- manufactured 
millionaires  desire  to  create  a  seosation 
of  astonishment  among  their  guests  at  a 
shoot,  they  will  find  reverting  to  the 
sandwich  and  flask  a  more  effectual  way 
of  so  doing  than  the  most  lavish  display 
at  lunch.  The  weather  in  the  early 
iTKiming  had  been  of  that  summer-like 
beauty  and  clearness  which  makes  one 
look  at  the  almanac,  doubtful  whether 
the  end  of  September  has  really  arrived, 
but  noon  brought  a  change,  and  heavy 
block  clouds  driving  up  from  the  north- 
west made  the  footmen  cast  anxious 
glances  alternately  at  the  sky  and  at  the 
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display  of  damask  and  flowers  just  being 
arranged. 

"  Looks  like  a  shower,  James,"  observed 
a  stout  individual  who  superintended  the 
arrangements. 

"Wus,  I'm  afraid,"  replied  James; 
shaking  his  head.  "The  sky's  as  black 
as  night  over  there,  and  there  ain't  no 
brightness  coming  up  after.  We *ie  going 
to  have  a  storm,  Mr.  Binks." 

"  1  hope  not.  James,"  said  Mr.  Binks, 
"  1  can't  abear  thunder." 

"  Thunder  won't  hurt  you,  Mr.  Binks. 
It's  the  lightning  that  does  the  trick." 

"  1  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that, 
James.  It's  uncomfortable  and  et — 
irreligious." 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  replied  James; 
"wot  I  meant  was  when  you  gets  killed 
it's  the  lightning  as  does  it." 

"James,  there's  no  plovers'  eggs.  1 
knew  they'd  be  forgotten,  and  master  told 
me  that  he  wouldn't  offer  the  Prince  lunch 
without  plovers"  eggs — not  for  anything, 
I'll  just  run  up  to  the  house  and  fetch 
'em." 

"Here  they  are,  sir." 

"  Well,  there  ain't  no  prawns.  I'll 
swear  there  ain't  no  prawns.  Oh,  1  see 
the  aspic,  but  some  don't  like  aspic  ;  I've 
heard  the  Prince  likes  'em  au  naturel. 
I'll  just  go  and  see  after  'em.  Don't  you 
think  it's  getting  daifcti'.     frw^A  ^vt.  \»!v 
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take  a  nip  of  Cognac  before  I  start.     Oh, 
Lord  !  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  WeVe  in  for  a  scorcher  an*  no  error," 
replied  James  ;  **  that  was  a  cracker,  but 
it  must  have  been  miles  away,  'cause  the 
peal  came  so  long  after  the  blaze.  When 
we  gets  it  overhead  we'll  know  it.  I 
wonder  where  the  shooters  are — blessed 
thing  the  ladies  can't  have  started  yet." 

**  James,"  said  Mr.  Binks,  solemnly,  "  1 
leave  everything  to  you.  Til  jest  take 
one  more  nip.  Remember  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.  IMl  go  and  see  after 
the  prawns — and  warn  the  ladies  not  to 
start." 

"The  old  humbug,"  muttered  James, 
opening  and  shutting  various  chest-like 
receptacles  in  which  the  viands  were  kept 
at  a  proper  temperature,  "he  knows  very 
well  George  an*  Roberts  an*  Beaumont 
an*  Jeff  have  got  a  lot  more  things  to 
bring  down.  The  old  humbug,  he  must 
have  a  guilty  mind  ;  he  must  be  afeard  of 
a  bit  of  thunder  an*  lightning.  No  wonder 
the  Guvnor's  run  out  of  1874  Perrier 
Jouet.  I  hopes  the  Guvnor  an*  the  Prince 
ul  get  shelter  somewhere.  It's  a  long 
time  coming,  but  when  it  does  it'll  be  a 
soaker.*' 

Three  miles  from  the  luncheon  tryst,  at 
a  point  somewhat  nearer  the  house,  the 
storm  had  just  begun  to  break.  The  rain 
fell  in  large  sullen  drops  at  long  intervals 
between  each,  as  though  unwilling  to 
leave  the  inky  sky.  The  stately  boom  of 
the  thunder  had  developed  into  that 
ominous  crackle  which  is  ever  portentous 
of  an  intensity  of  elemental  disturbance 
unusual  in  this  temperate  clime.  The 
double-forked  lightning  seemed  to  fall 
from  the  heavens  and  zig-zag  along  the 
ground,  while  between  the  flashes  the 
darkness  was  so  dense  that  two  gentlemen 
found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  road  they 
were  walking. 

"  There  is  a  cottage  on  the  left.  We 
had  better  take  shelter  there,  sir,** 
said  one.  "  This  is  a  terrible  storm.  I 
do  not  remember  being  in  one  of  greater 
violence.** 

"  It  is  severe  for  this  latitude,**  remarked 
the  Prince,  who  was  the  companion  of 
the  first  speaker  ;  "  but  I  have  seen  worse 
in  India,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
Ms  would  be  considered  trifling  in  some 


parts  of  South  Africa  and  among  the 
South  Pacific  Islands.  Still  it  is  decidedly 
unpleasant.** 

"The  cottage  cannot  be  far  distant. 
It  is  just  off  my  land,  but  I  believe  a  very 
respectable  couple  live  in  it,  and,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  shelter  until  the  violence  of 
the  storm  has  abated." 

"  I  think  perhaps  we  had  better  make 
for  the  luncheon  place,**  replied  the 
Prince,  "  for  some  of  your  guests  may 
have  gone  there,  and  may  be  expecting 
our  arrival,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  remaining  exposed  to 
the  downpour  which  is  impending  a 
moment  longer  than  can  be  helped." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  there 
yet,**  replied  the  host,  taking  out  his 
watch.  "  I  can  scarcely  see  the  time — 
not  much  after  twelve  I  think.** 

The  Prince  took  out  and  struck  his 
repeater,  which  gave  12.45. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  late,**  said 
the  host.  "  However,  I  will  show  your 
Royal  Highness  the  cottage,  and  then 
push  on  to  the  Oak,  and  convoy  any 
stragglers  to  the  house.  Although  I  can 
scarcely  think  they  would  wait  in  this 
weather.** 

"  I  will  go  with  you,**  said  the  Prince. 

"If,  sir,  you  will  grant  me  a  personal 
favour,**  returned  the  host,  **you  will  do 
so  by  allowing  me  to  run  on  alone. 
You,  sir,  may  be  accustomed  to  storms 
of  this  violence,  but  twice  1  have  noticed 
the  lightning  run  down  your  gun  barrels, 
and  I  must  confess  I  do  not  feel  altogether 
at  ease.  Ah  !  Here  is  the  cottage.  1*11 
send  on  a  dogcart  as  soon  as  I  get 
home,"  and  taking  to  his  heels  the 
speaker  was  lost  in  the  gloom  before  the 
Prince  had  time  to  reply. 

The  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  the 
Prince  now  knocked,  contained  but  six 
rooms,  three  on  the  ground  floor  and 
three  on  the  upper.  But  although  small 
it  was  extremely  pretty,  the  front  being 
entirely  covered  by  jasmine,  roses, 
honeysuckle,  and  a  small  variegated 
variety  of  ivy. 

A  respectably  dressed  woman  of  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  opened  the 
door,  and  on  seeing  a  gentleman  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  said  : — 

"  Coom  in,  sir ;  you've  just  missed  a 
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wetting,    the   rain    ul    pour    down    by 
bucketsful  in  a  minut  or  two.** 

**  Thank  you,  I  will,**  said  the  Prince, 
"  I  was  just  about  to  ask  shelter.** 

"  Gord  love  ye  —  there's  no  need  to 
arst.  Gord*s  been  too  good  to  us  for  us 
to  deny  anyone  who  wants  aught  we  can 
give.     Coom  in.** 

The  Prince  entered  the  room.  Im- 
mediately facing  the  door  stood  an  old 
Dutch  clock,  under  which  was  placed 
a  chair.  On  the  right  stood  a  table  on 
which  books  were  arranged  in  two  piles 
on  either  side  of  a  china  shepherdess 
which  graced  the  centre.  A  small  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  having  a 
natural  coloured  wooden  top,  two  easy 
and  a  second  dining  chair  completed  the 
more  solid  appointments.  A  small  fire 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  a  lamp  shed  its 
light  from  the  centre  table.  One  of  the 
ea«:y  chairs  on  the  left  of  the  door  was 
occupied  by  a  long  lean  man,  who  smiled 
a  welcome  as  the  Prince  entered,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  rise.  No  carpet 
covered  the  floor,  which  was  of  clean 
red  brick.  The  general  impression, 
although  homely,  was  comfortable. 

"  Coom  in,  sir,**  said  the  occupant  of 
the  easy  chair,  "  been  shooting  I  see. 
Well,  it*s  many  a  day  since  I  had  a  gun 
in  my  hand,  but  I  loiked  a  bit  o*  sport 
as  well  as  any.*' 

"My  mon  has  not  taken  off  his  coat  to 
work    now   these    two    years.      He  was 

foreman    in North  End   mine,  but 

he  slipped  down  o*  the  shaft,  and  it's 
Cord's  own  mercy  there  was  any  left  o* 
him  to  pick  up.  But  coom  to  the  bit 
o*  fire  and  dry  yourself,  though  you 
bearn*t  very  wet." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  Prince,  "I 
do  not  think  I  am  wet.  Merely  a  few 
drops  fell  —  precursors,"  he  added,  look- 
ing through  the  window  at  a  sheet  of 
water  which  fell  from  the  sky,  "  of  what 
has  now  arrived." 

"  It  do  rain,"  said  the  woman,  "  and 
the  lightning  and  thunder  is  awful." 

"  Aye,  aye,  so  it  be,  but  bad  as  it  is  I 
would  I  could  walk  out  in  it.'* 

**  Now,  John,'*  said  the  woman,  "  dinna 
grumble  before  a  visitor.  Be  thankful 
there's  left  what  there  is  of  ye." 

"  All  right,  muther,  dinna  fret  yourself." 


"Are  }Ou  a  great  sufferer?"  enquired 
the  Prince. 

"It  ain't  so  much  the  pain,  sur," 
replied  the  man,  '*  but  it's  being  tied  to 
this  chair,  eating  my  heart  out,  and 
seeing  my  good  woman  a  slaving  to 
keep  us  going — and  me  a  rowing  her 
now  and  again  for  naught." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  I  dinna 
care  a  jot  for  your  rowing." 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  your  injury  ?  " 
asked  the  Prince. 

"  It's  summut  down  the  back,  sur," 
said  John,  getting  up  with  difficulty,  and 
disclosing  a  tall,  well  proportioned  figure, 
attenuated  by  inaction,  but  otherwise  of 
healthy  appearance.  "You  see,  sur,  I 
stand  all  right,  but  when  I  try  to  walk  ; 
you  see  sur."  He  took  five  or  six  steps 
across  the  room,  and  suddenly  doubled 
up  from  the  middle  at  an  angle  of  some 
fifteen  degrees.  He  then  straightened 
himself,  and  walked  back  to  his  chair, 
and  sat  down. 

"  That's  all  the  walking  I  can  do  with- 
out tumbling  all  together,  and  what  work 
can  a  mon  do  who  has  to  pull  himself  up 
every  five  minutes  like  a  plant  broke  by 
the  wind?" 

"  Six  months  ago  ye  could  not  get  out 
of  ye  chair  without  me  a-pulling  you  up, 
and  now  ye  can  walk  a  piece,"  said  his 
wife. 

"  A  very  favourable  indication,"  ob- 
served the  Prince  ;  "  when  complaints  of 
the  spine  begin  to  diminish  they  often 
disappear  entirely." 

"  That's  wot  I  tell  him,  sir — constant. 
But  he  takes  no  note,  but  keeps  on 
grumblin'  all  the  time.  Not  that  I  care 
myself,  but  it  does  his  health  no  good." 

"  Before  we  got  pressed  and  had  to 
sell  'em,  there  wur  a  table  here,"  said 
John,  waving  his  left  hand,  "  which  wur 
covered  by  coops  and  prizes  I  won 
running,  and  noo  I  can't  walk.** 

"  I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
pathology  since  a  time  when  I  was  very 
ill  myself,  and  I  believe  you  will  walk, 
and  very  likely  run  and  win  again  before 
long,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  That's  what  I  told  you,"  cried  the 
woman. 

"  Never     in    this    woorld "    YB\i.\XR.\fc.^ 
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"  I  think  the  clouds  are  breaking," 
observed  the  Prince. 

"It  will  clear  soon,"  replied  John, 
"  but  you  had  better  wait  a  bit." 

Looking  at  the  wall  opposite,  the 
Prince  observed  a  print  of  a  very  stout 
sealed    with  hh   legs  very 


"Thur  now ! 

'em  say  thur  ne 

pictures.     You've  never  seen  'em  ?  " 

"  Never,"  replied  the  Prince  with  con- 
viction. 

"I'll    take    'em  down  for  you   to   see 
closer,"  said  the  wife. 

"Pray  do 
not  trou- 
ble." 


"Bootiful,"  said  John,  "everyone  says 


"  They're  speaking  likenesses,  they 
are,"  said  the  wife,  "never  was  such 
talking  pictures  took." 

"  Relatives,  I  presume  ?  "  said  the 
Prince. 

"  Lord  love  us  !  I  wish  they  was,"  said 
the  wife,  "  don't  you  know  'em  ?  " 

"/  think  not,"  said  the  Prince, 


admira- 
tion. 

"  Vou  like  it  ?  " 

"  Like  it  ?  "  echoed  the  Prince- 
there  anymore  of  these — ahem  1 — pictui 
about  ?" 

"Noo;  you  would'n 
iove  nor  money." 

"That  is  fortunate.' 
"  The  sky  is  clearing,  , 
not  trespass  on  your  kindness  longer 
you    can  lend  me  an   umbrella,   I    will 
resume  my  way." 


a  get  the  loikeft 


aid  the  Prince. 
1  think  I  will 
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"  I  woodaa  lend  ye  my  umbrella  for 
shame  s  sake.  It  has  too  many  holes  for 
a  gentleman  loike  ye  to  carry." 

"  Lend  the  gentleman  yoor  Sunday 
umbrella,  missus,"  said  John,  "  he'll  not 
keep  it." 

"  Tm  ne'er  afeared  o'  that,"  said  his 
wife,  "  but  suppose  it  rains  o*  Sunday  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  it  back  this  evening," 
said  the  Prince. 

"  Well,  if  yoo  promise  me  that,  sur, 
yoo  shall  have  it.  For  you  sees  I  owes 
my  dooty  to  my  heavenly  Maister,  and  I 
mun  go  to  church  the  Lord's  Day. 
And  I  owes  my  dooty  to  my  moa  down 
here,  and  if  I  get  wet  and  ill,  who  woold 
do  for  him  ?  " 

The  good  woman  then  went  into  the 
inner  room,  and  returned  with  an 
apparatus  which  might  have  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Gamp. 

The  Prince  took  it,  balanced  it  in  his 
hand,  and  smiled.  "  There  is  certainly 
no  fear  of  this  getting  mislaid.  You 
shall  have  it  returned  safely.  Let  me 
thank  you  for  your  hospitality  and  wish 
you  good-bye.  And  do  not  forget,"  he 
added  to  John,  "  to  keep  up  your  spirits. 
You  will  run  again,  I  feel  convinced." 

Not  far  down  the  road  the  Prince  met 
the  dogcart  coming  to  fetch  him.  He 
was  about  to  despatch  the  driver  to  the 
cottage  with  the  umbrella,  but  arresting 
the  man  before  he  had  taken  many  steps, 
told  him  to  get  into  the  cart. 

That  evening  a  footman  returned  the 
umbrella  to  its  owner.  She  replaced  it 
carefully  in  its  proper  location,  and  it 
was  some  days  before  she  had  occasion 
to  use  it.  On  the  day  when  she  put  it 
up  for  the  first  time,  she  came  hurrying 
back,  and  in  her  excitement  attempted 
to  enter  the  cottage  with  the  umbrella 
extended. 

"What's  the  matter,  missus?"  said 
John ;  "  put  it  down ;  you'll  never  get 
through  the  door  with  that  up." 


{( 


{( 


**  Oh,  John,  wot  do  you  think  is  inside 
o'it?" 

**  1  don't  know." 

"  Well,  look." 
It's  a  piece  of  paper  piimed  in." 
Yes,  but  what  ?  " 

"Let's  look.  Good  Lord,  it's  a  five 
pun  note." 

The  poor  woman,  to  whom  five  pounds 
represented  a  fortune,  sat  down  in  the 
chair  opposite  .her  husband  and  burst 
out  crying. 

^  3ic  Me  ^e  sic 

Five  years  after,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  paying  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in 
Northumberland.  Some  local  sports,  in 
which  the  Prince's  host  had  supplied  the 
prizes,  had  taken  place,  and  the  Prince 
had  kindly  offered  to  distribute  the  gifts 
to  the  successful  competitors.  Four 
times  had  a  tall  man  of  a  remarkably 
well-knit  athletic  figure  presented  him- 
self. On  the  second  occasion  the  Prince 
had  observed  that  the  man  had  a  par- 
ticularly knowing  smile,  which  was 
probably  attributable  to  his  successes. 
On  the  third  time  of  receiving  hi<;  prize,- 
the  man,  in  addition  to  smiling,  much 
to  the  Prince's  surprise,  winked  and 
nodded  his  head.  The  fourth  and  last 
occasion  the  man  became  quite  convulsive 
in  his  grimaces. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  man?  "  asked 
the  Prince. 

"  You  was  right,  your  Royal  Highness 
was,  though  I  did  not  know  you  was  a 
Royal  Highness  then,  you  being  not  a 
bit  loike  our  picture." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  the 
Prince. 

"  Doon't  your  Royal  Highness  re- 
member coming  into  a  cottage  out  o* 
the  rain  and  me  a-sitting  in  a  chair,  and 
you  said  I  would  run  again " 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  and  very  pleased  am  I  to  see  I  proved 
a  true  prophet." 


By  OSCAR   PARKER. 


IF  any  playgoer  in  these  decadent  days 
would  taste  again  the  full  flavour 
of  true  comedy,  he  could  have  had 
it  in  the  first  act  of  "  Mauricette  "  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  What  dexterity  of  craff;- 
manship!  What  nimbleness  of  wit! 
What  sharp-cut  characterisation  !  And 
underlying  all  this  brilliant  execution  is 
created  a  situation  that  holds  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  tragedy,  a  situation 
that  stirs  in  the  mind  an  apprehension  of 
catastrophe  which  intensifies  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  humour  and  the  artistic 
finish  of  this  act.  It  is  acted,  too,  with 
consummate  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
If  we  envy  our  neighbours  so  inventive 
and  skilful  a  playright  as  M.  Andr^ 
Picard,  we  have  no  occasion  to  bemoan 
any  inferiority  in  the  English  interpreters 
of  the  characters  he  has  created.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Irving,  Miss  Marian  Terry,  Mifs 
Dorothea  Baird,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Faiier 
certainly  make  an  unsurpassable  quartette 
for  the  parts  they  essay  here.  The  per- 
fection of  Mr.  Irving's  performance  incites 
the  wish  that  he  would  confine  himself 
to  comedy  parts,  though  really  it  is  but 
another  proof  that  the  actor  of  distinction 
is  always  a  fnithful  student  of  detail, 
that  he  does  nothing  by  hap-hazard,  but 
all  by  the  route  of  infinite  pains.  The 
second  and  third  acts  of  "Mauricette" 
hardly  sustain  the  level  of  the  first.  The 
author  set  himself  the  task  of  demon- 
strating that  age  and  youth  are  not  fit 
mates  by  order  of  nature,  an  old  theme 
but  here  in  a  new  dress,  and  with  a 
subsidiary  motive  which  may  be  described 
as  the  folly  of  a  middle-aged  wife  in 
encouraging  a  somewhat  roving  husband 


to  stay  at  home  by  the  counter  attraction 
of  a  young,  pretty  and  lively  girl.  Roger 
Dautran  is  nearing  sixty,  a  senator,  of 
dignified  social  position,  fond  of  his  wife, 
but  more  fond  of  such  distraction  as  can  be 
found  outside  the  domestic  establishment. 
He  is  "  as  young  as  he  feels,"  and  that  is 
very  young,  as  amiable  a  husband  as 
could  be  desired,  but  his  wife  yearns  !<■' 
something  more  than  amiability,  and  is 
denied  even  his  companionship.  Hoping 
to  domesticate  him,  Madame  Dautran 
takes  as  a  companion  Mauricette,  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  the  age  their  own 
daughter  would  have  been  had  she  lived. 
The  result  is  all  she  desired  and  a  good 
deal  more,  for  Dautran  not  only  promptly 
deserts  his  club  and  the  restaurants  for 
home  life,  but  falls  in  love  with  the 
sprightly  young  ingenue,  who  is  in  turn 
fascinated  by  this  polished  man  of  the 
world  and  light-hearted  adorer.  But 
everybody  loves  Mauricette,  including 
young  Paul  Aubert,  a  devoted  friend  of 
the  Dautrans.and  Aubert  wants  to  marry 
her  and  secure  her  from  the  influence  of 
M.  Dautran,  whose  attentions  to  Mauri- 
cette Aubert  not  unnaturally  distrusts. 
Of  course,  when  Aubert  announces  his 
purpose  Dautran  is  hostile,  will  not  hear 
of  it,  betrays  himself  to  the  girl,  to  his 
wife  and  to  his  friend.  It  is  a  strong 
and  thrilling  scene,  and  the  end  of  it  is 
that  Mauricette,  though  she  thinks  she 
loves  Dautran,  consents  to  marry  Paul 
as  the  only  solution  to  an  impossible 
situation.  The  last  act  is  dramatically 
weak.  Even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
accept  the  author's  solution  as  adequate 
and  convincing,  it  lacks  dramatic  virility  ; 
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it  verges  on  melodrama  and  shu files  out 
of  comedy.  We  cannot  credit  Dautran, 
the  philanderer,  with  enough  persistence 
in  erotic  fancy  to  harbour  a  grand  passion 
for  six  months,  to  grow  haggard  over  his 
disappointment  and  pass  from  the 
mockery  of  youth  to  the  actuality  of  old 
age.  The  author  has  sacrificed  consis- 
tency to  the  temptation  of  an  acute 
situation,  and  it  is  disappointing.  But 
we  can  forgive  much  to  the  writer  of 
that  first  act ;  that  is  comedy  at  its  best. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's  one-act  play 
"  Markheim,"  which  precedes  "  Mauri- 
cette"  at  the  Lyric,  presents  Mr.  H.  H. 
Irving  in  quite  a  different  part,  one  of 
those  weird  character  parts  in  which  he 
is  so  effective.  It  is  a  very  "  creepy " 
play,  but  apart  from  that  is  a  grim 
psychological  study  of  the  debasing  effects 
of  crime  upon  a  mind  that  consciously 
revolts  from  its  own  degradation.  Mark- 
heim murders  the  old  curio  dealer,  but 
with  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  last 
evil  deed  he  will  commit,  for  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  robbery  he  will  lead  a 
new  and  respectable  life.  Then  he  is 
confronted  with  his  own  conscience,  and 
convicted  against  his  will  of  taint  too 
deep  for  redemption  in  this  world.  Very 
grimly  effective  is  the  wordless  action  be- 
tween the  murder  and  the  appearance  of 
the  spirit,  when  Markheim  is  searching 
the  apartment  for  treasure.  It  is  wholly 
pantomime,  but  a  hushed  and  almost 
breathless  audience  follow  every  move- 
ment with  an  intensity  of  absorption 
that  ends  in  a  gasp  of  horror  as  the  door 
slowly  opens  upon  the  candle- lit  scene. 
The  little  play  is  very  vivid  and  search- 
ing, and  admirably  acted. 


In  "Dorothy  o*  the  Hall"  (by  Mr. 
Paul  Kester  and  Mr.  Charles  Major)  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  have 
certainly  not  made  us  rejoice  for  the 
demise  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  ; 
but  there  aie  few  melodramas  that  com- 
bine, as  did  that  play,  the  elements  of 
assured  popularity  with  so  little  of 
offence  to  the  critical  judgment.  Still 
"Dorothy"  is  by  no  means  without  its 
legitimate  claims  upon  our  fervid  ap- 
preciation,    h  is  based  on  the  old  and 


familiar  "  Haddon  Hall "  romance,  which, 
if  somewhat  trite,  has  not  lost  its  charm 
for  lovers  of  the  ronmntic  As  that  story 
is  told  in  "  Dorothy  o*  the  Hall."  we  are 
taken  a  long  way  out  of  the  path  of 
historical  accuracy,  but  that,  of  course, 
is  pardonable ;  thr.  romancist  takes  what 
he  likes  from  history  and  adds  what  he 
likes  from  invention.  The  point  wc 
have  t^  decide  here  is  whether  the 
authors  have  selected  well  from  both 
sources  and  combined  their  selections 
arlistically.  Well,  it  may  assuredly  be 
said  that  they  have  made  a  rattling, 
lively,  amusing  and  engrossing  play. 
They  have  created  a  Dorothy  of  such 
sturdy  melodramatic  fibre  as  scarcely 
needs  any  champion  beyond  her  own 
tongue  and  her  own  sword.  She  is 
capricious,  wilful,  shrewish,  fearless, 
adventurous ;  she  is  a  tempest  in  love 
and  disdain,  in  plot  and  counterplot,  in 
midnight  escapades  and  duek  by  candle- 
light. It  is  clear  that  nobody  but  the 
Sir  John  Manners  of  Mr.  Fred  Tercy 
would  dare  undertake  to'  tame  this  ficrv 
creature,  and  even  ho  has  some  bad 
quarter-houro  with  her.  She  makes  an 
extremely  lively  heroine,  however,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Neilson,  she  emphatically  makes 
the  play.  Miss  Neilson  puts  into  the 
part  an  amazing  amount  of  dash  and 
spirit.  In  truth,  characters  and  plot  are 
conceived  in  the  ruder,  beefier,  coarser 
manners  and  morals  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Manners  feigns  lo  be  Dorothy's 
cousin,  and  makes  love  to  her  under  an 
alias.  Dorothy  bares  her  back  for  the 
lash  before  father,  lover  and  servants. 
She  hides  Manners  in  a  secret  room 
adjoining  her  own  apartment.  She 
wheedles  him  into  telling  her  the  hiding 
place  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  then 
divulges  it  to  his  dishonour.  In  short, 
no  one  is  very  punctilious  or  comes  up  to 
modern  requirements  in  matters  of  taste 
and  refinement  of  behaviour,  but  it* is 
only  on  subsequent  reflection  that  these 
blemishes  come  into  view,  for  the  play 
as  compxjsed  and  acted  leaves  us  little 
opportunity  for  such  critical  observations. 
And  that  is  at  once  the  attraction  and 
the  bane  of  melodrama.  "  Dorothy  o' 
the  Hall  "  sweeps  an  audience  along  on 
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a  full  flood  of  intrigue  and  adventure,  a 
very  whirlwind  of  action,  a  delight  to 
the  eye  as  a  succession  of  stage  pictures, 
and  full  of  those  adroit  twists  in  the  plot 
that  keep  the  attention  engrossed  and 
quivering  for  solutions.  That  being  so, 
what  boots  it  to  avow  that  this  is  not  a 
very  high  plane  of  dramatic  invention  ? 
We  are  diverted,  carried  away  from 
sordid  matters  of  every -day  life  for  a 
while,  and  happy  are  they  who  can  take 
it  all  in  unreflecting  enjoyment. 


Of  the  few  plays  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro 
produced  up  to  the  present  date  in  London, 
**  A  Perfect  Lover  "  was  by  far  the  best, 
and  "  The  Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt," 
though  the  latest,  cannot  be  ranked 
higher  than  third.  '*  A  Perfect  Lover  " 
stirred  with  dramatic  vigour  and  direct- 
ness the  deeper  waters  of  character,  and, 
with  an  art  as  subtle  in  apprehension  as 
it  was  truthful  in  execution,  balanced 
the  influences  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
development  of  human  nature.  "  A 
Perfect  Lover "  struck  deep,  "  The 
Fascinating  Mr.  Vanderveldt  '*  skims  the 
surface.  It  is  superficial  in  motive, 
character  and  incident,  full  of  a  sprightly 
wit,  amusing  and  entertaining,  but,  like 
an  overcharged  mineral  water,  containing 
more  gas  than  substance.  Mr.  Sutro 
seems  to  have  laboured  on  the  hypothesis 
— which  is  more  than  half  true — that,  if 
the  dialogue  is  made  sufficiently  witty, 
an  audience  will  condone  anv  thinness  of 
plot  or  improbability  of  incident.  We 
are  not  made  to  feel  any  real  serious 
moral  crisis  in  "  The  Fascinating  Mr. 
Vanderveldt."  Mr.  Vanderveldt  is  a 
middle-aged  roue,  spoiler  of  domestic 
felicity,  the  serpent  on  the  hearth,  who 
has  at  last  resolved  to  exchange  for 
bachelor  liberty  of  action  the  piquancy 
of  marriage.  His  selection  is  Lady 
Clarice  Howland,  a  widow.  She  is 
quite  ready  to  flirt  with  him,  to  bandy 
|>ersiflage,  to  carry  dalliance  to  a  certain 
point,  and  is  disposed  to  be  disdainfully 
reckless,  but  we  are  never  for  a  moment 
in  anv  doubt  of  her  self-control.  So 
Mr.  Vanderveldt  turns  cad,  which  is 
not  a  natural  perversion  in  so  fascinating 
a    man    of  the    world.     He    lures   Lady 


Clarice   to   a  motor-car  ride,  lands    her 
fifty  miles  away  from  home  in  a  lonely 
inn,  many  miles  from  a   railway   or  a 
telegraph  office,   removes  the    sparking 
device  from  the  motor  engine  ;  and  then, 
with  cynical  confidence  in  his  plot,  tells 
her  with  brutal  frankness  that  she  cannot 
get   home  till  the  next  day,  and  that, 
having  succeeded  in  compromising  her, 
she  will  have  no  choice  but    to   marry 
him.    The   situation    is    an    absolutely 
puerile  invention.    The  man  capable  of 
concocting  such  a  plot  would  not  be  in 
society,  or,  if  he  were,  so  experienced  a 
philanderer    would    understand    women 
better  than  to  believe  it  couldsucceed  with 
Lady  Clarice.     But  Mr.  Vanderveldt  caps 
the  crown  of  his   incredible  imbecility, 
first,  by  revealing  his  scheme  to  the  lady, 
and,  secondly,  by  blindly  transferring  to 
her  the  very  key   to   the   situation    by 
handing    over    to    her    the    abstracted 
**  sparker.'*    Of  course,  she  finds  a  capable 
chauffeur — (in  the  local  clergyman  too! 
Why  had  not  Mr.  Vanderveldt  the  per- 
spicacity   to    purloin  him    also?) — and 
so   escapes    the    desolate   inn  and    the 
desolating  and  desolated  plotter.     This 
is  pure  farce,  not  comedy  ;  but  it  is  all 
carried  through  with  so  much  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  with  such 
consummate  ability  by  Mr.  Bourchier  and 
MiNS  X^anbrugh,  that  we  are  fairly  drawn 
into  the  delusion  that  we  are  witnessing 
a    great   scene.     I   cannot  recall  a  play 
where  the  cleverness  of  author  and  actors 
has   achieved  so   substantial  a   victory 
over    the     inherent    feebleness    of    the 
structural     motive.        Miss     Vanbrugh 
especially    claims     our     sincerest    con- 
gratulations for  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful and  convincing  portraitures  she  has 
ever  assumed. 


The  revival  of  "  The  Second  in  Com- 
mand "  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre  was  a 
very  safe  venture,  and  needs  no  justifica- 
tion beyond  its  own  success.  We  dearly 
love  the  military.  Pictures  of  life  in  an 
oftit^ers'  mess  are  as  fascinating  as  any 
other  of  the  eternal  mysteries  ;  and  when 
we  have  love  and  intrigue,  misunder- 
standing and  self-abnegation,  a  little 
pathos  and  much  humour,  the  roll  of  the 
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drums  and  an  "  off  to  the  war,"  invalided 
veterans  and  the  Victoria  Cros-^,  all 
thrown  in,  with  Mr.  Cyril  Maude's 
characteristic  portrait  of  the  unap- 
preciated Major  Bingham,  it  must  be  an 
unemotional  audience  that  does  not 
relish  the  fare  provided.  Mr.  Marshall's 
play  is  one  of  those  rare  dramatic 
creations  in  which  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  the  audience  is  almost  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  masculine  element  in 
the  cast.  The  women  count  only  as  they 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  men — Norah 
Vining  is  almost  negligeable  ;  Lady 
Harborough  is  merely  the  pompous, 
conventional,  rather  heartless  match- 
maker of  social  romance ;  Muriel  lacks 
individuality  and  strength  of  character — 
we  wonder  why  two  men  discover  in  her 
such  incomparable  virtues  as  to  become 
rivals  for  her  rather  pallid  affections. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  art  of  the  drama- 
tist to  reconcile  us  the  more  readily  to 
Major  Bingham's  renunciation  ;  we  can- 
not be  very  sorry  that  he  lost  the  girl, 
and  count  the  V.-C.  a  very  effectual 
salve  for  the  wounded  heart.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  revive  these  bygone  associa- 
tions and  try  out  the  merits  of  a  play, 
that  won  public  approval  some  years  ago, 
by  the  light  of  dramatic  history  and 
wider  experience  since  its  earlier  day. 
Whether  the  personality  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  powerful  as  that  is,  could  give  a 
long  vitality  to  so  artificial  a  play  at  the 
present  time,  may  well  be  questioned.  His 
execution  is  faultless  as  ever,  and  cap- 
tures our  sympathies  with  a  power  that 
does  not  relax  to  the  end.  But  the  play 
itself  is  stagey.  The  complications  and 
misunderstandings  of  the  love  story  are 
but  ingenious  artifice,  and  the  comic 
relief  is  forced  into  the  picture  from 
outside  the  frame. 


"  AU-of-a-suddenPeggy  "fits  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  like  one  of  her  Paris  gowns. 
The  gay,  insouciant,  impulsive  tempera- 
ment of  the  Irish  girl  is  quite  in  her  vein, 
and  she  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
finding  so  sympathetic  a  part.  And  not 
the  less  to  be  congratulated  because  she 
has  had  the  courage  to  take  a  play  by  a 
hitherto  uuknown  dramatist,     Mr  Ernest 


Denny  has  the  gift  of  invention,  a  happy 
knack  in  contriving  effective  situations, 
and  only  betrays  his  lack  of  experience 
by  occasional  wanderings  from  the 
straight  path,  by  seeming  to  lose  the 
main  thread  of  his  story  at  times.  But 
his  play  distinctly  gives  promise,  for  its 
faults  are  not  so  much  matter  of  sub- 
stance as  of  form,  which  a  longer  appli- 
cation to  dramatic  work  may  easily 
correct.  The  temptation  in  writing  a 
play  around  such  a  character  as  Peggy 
would  lie,  very  naturally,  in  expanding 
the  opportunities  for  the  display  of  her 
restless  impulsiveness  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  painful  predicaments  in  which  the 
heroine  should  find  herself  involved,  and 
it  is  in  just  this  direction  that  Mr.  Denny 
has  more  than  once  been  in  danger  of 
losing  himself  and  the  interest  of  his 
audience.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
steers  a  fairly  straight  course,  and,  if  he 
has  not  written  a  great  play — which  was 
scarcely  required — he  has  suited  Miss 
Tempest  down  to  the  ground,  and  has, 
from  the  popular  point  of  view  at  least, 
achieved  a  success.  It  is  a  recreation  to 
tired  nerves  to  follow  the  whimsical  for- 
tunes and  misfortunes  of  the  irresponsible 
Peggy  as  Miss  Marie  Tempest  presents 
her  to  us  particularly  from  the  moment 
when  she  conceives  the  brilliant  scheme 
of  countering  her  mother's  plot  for 
marrying  her  to  the  middle-aged  Lord 
Crackenthorpe  with  the  wild  project  of 
bringing  about  a  marriage  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  mother  herself.  And. 
notwithstanding  the  compromising  situa- 
tions in  which  the  heroine's  impetuosity 
lands  her,  she  has  so  many  traits  that 
enlist  for  her  the  affections  of  her  audi- 
ence that  it  is  ready  to  meet  her  moods 
of  mirth  or  grief  with  an  equally  quick 
sympathy.  The  pathos  rings  as  true  as 
the  gaiety,  which  is  saying  much  for  the 
author's  work  if  even  more  for  Miss 
Tempest's  rendition. 


Revivals  of  earlier  successes  seem  much 
in  vogue  this  spring.  Among  them  there 
is  none  more  acceptable  than  '*  The  Man 
from  Blankley's"  at  the  Haymarket. 
Mr.  Anstey's  delightful,  and  in  some 
respects  remarkable,  comedy  is  produced 
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with  a  caL  I  of  exceptional  strength  and 
with  a  perfection  of  finish  in  every  detail 
that  is  beyond  praise.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  action  of  the  play  takes 
place  in  a  single  evening,  that  the 
occasion  is  a  dinner  party  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tidmarsh,  and  that  a  dainty 
love  story  between  two  persons  of  refine- 
ment and  breeding  comes  to  a  happy 
denouement  in  -the  midst  of  a  very 
eccentric  and  motley  gathering  of  middle- 
class  snobs  and  faddists.  Furthermore, 
the  second  act  is  an  extraordinarily  bold 
achievement,  inasmuch  as  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  the  entire  cast  of  drama- 
tis personce  are  sitting  around  a  great 
dinner  table  or  serving  the  guests,  and 
yet  the  plot  is  carried  forward  under 
such  exceptional  conditions.  Of  course, 
the  tete-a-tete  remarks  are  spoken  as 
loudly  as  if  uttered  in  general  conversa- 
tion, and  yet  so  skilfully  is  the  dialogue 
composed  that  the  incongruity  is  scarcely 
apparent  and  never  obtrusive.  Andagain, 
the  play  is  remarkable  in  that,  beyond 
furnishing  the  setting  for  the  love  story, 
and  the  opportunities  for  its  development, 


the  other  characters  have  no  influeiice 
whatever  upon  the  main  theme  of  the 
comedy ;  and  still  further,  Mr.  Anstey 
has  drawn  most  of  the  characters  in  his 
comedy  in  the  broad  lines  of  farcical 
extravagance  rather  than  in  the  more 
human  tones  of  pure  comedy.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  these  bold  innova- 
tions the  fun  is  so  highly  entertaining, 
the  romance  so  completely  wins  our 
sympathy,  and  the  mistake  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  action  turns  is  made  to 
seem  so  plausible,  that  we  are  content  to 
be  thankful  for  the  play  as  it  is.  The 
cast  of  the  revival  is,  as  I  have  said, 
exceptionally  adequate,  and  to  be  quite 
just  one  should  particularise  every  mem- 
ber of  it.  We  rarely  see  anything  better 
on  the  comedy  stage  than  Mr.  Hawtrey's 
explanation  of  the  comical  error  through 
which  all  the  misunderstanding  had 
arisen.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith*s  Tid- 
marsh and  Miss  Fanny  Brough's  Mrs. 
Tidmarsh  are  both  very  finished  and 
artistic  impersonations,  and  Miss  Dagmar 
Wiehe  makes  a  charming  Marjory 
Sea  ton. 


A  SUMMER    IDYLL 


By  L.  A* 


I 


WOULD  I  could  forget. 

But  still  the  Fates  decree 

1  must  remember 

hjow  sweet  you  are,  and  yet, 

How  cold,  how  stern  to  me 

Last  drear  November. 


You  bade  me  leave  your  side, 
Nor  ever  see  vou  more. 

Set,  stem,  and  sober. 
Vou  did  not  cease  to  chide 
Till  1  was  wounded  sore 

That  was  October. 

But,  as  1  turned  to  go, 
Fancv  recalled  the  scent 

Of  fresh,  green  hay. 
Where  wandered  soft  and  slow, 
We  two,  on  pleasure  bent, 
That  morn  in  May. 


The  pastime  of  an  hour 
It  was  to  you,  no  more. 

That  afternoon. 
And  I— I  have  the  flower 
That  in  your  hair  you  wore 

That  night  in  June. 

Together  hand  in  hand, 

We  plucked  the  sweet  moss-roses. 

Beneath  the  sky 
That  smiled  on  poppy  land. 
And  all  its  summer  posies, 
That  sweet  July, 

But  spring  will  come  again 
When  heart- wounds  oft  times  heal, 

And  thrive  a|)ace ; 
Then  I  may  lose  my  pain. 
And  seek  a  newer  love 

To  take  thy  plac^. 


"KILLING    NO   MURDER." 

A    REVISED   VERSION. 


By  F.  C  PHILIPS. 


From  Hercules  Snooks,  Esq.^  3161s  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris^  to  John 
Robinson,  tsq,,  lOy  Plowden  Buildings, 
Temple,  London, 

January  18,  1905. 

DEAR  OI.D  MAN.— You  ask  me  in 
your  last  letter  why  I  have  not 
written  to  you  since  you  left  us 
to  resume  your  legal  avocations ;  and 
you  suggest  that  I  have  probably  got 
tired  of  the  placid  amenities  of  boarding- 
house  existence  to  which  you  introduced 
me,  and  which  we  found  so  pleasant  in 
each  other's  company,  and  that  I  am 
now  **  wallowing  in  a  vortex  of  gilded 
depravity,"  My  friend,  you  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  have  sown  my 
wild  oats  ;  that  my  "  wallowing  "  days 
are  over;  that  (though  I  am  still  quite 
young,  thanks  be !)  my  ambition  and 
my  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  happy 
English  home,  where,  in  the  shade  of  my 
own  vine  and  fig-tree,  I  could  cherish  a 
wife  of  my  bosom,  and,  by  a  judicious 
course  of  hospitality  and  a  consistent 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  I  might  pave  the  way  to  a 
successful  candidature  for  the  House  of 
Commons. 

No,  my  friend  ;  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.  Your  Hercules,  though  de- 
spondent, is  immaculate  ;  and  when  you 
have  heard  my  sad  case  you  will  give 
me  your  sympathy,  not  your  blame.  In 
a  word,  1  am  in  love ;  and  1  have  been 
cruelly  treated  by  the  object  of  my 
affections. 

The  very  day  after  you  left,  she  flashed 
upon  my  admiring  gaze  as  I  took  my 
accustomed  place  at  our  table  d'hdte. 

She  was  a  widow,  hardly  thirty,  I 
should  think.     You  know  I  have  never 


entertained  the  popular  and  insane  pre- 
judice against  widows  which  1  hear  so 
constantly  expressed.  There  is  a  com- 
fortableness in  intercourse  with  a  pretty 
widow  which  I  find  lacking  in  the 
spinster.  They  may  be  looking  out  for 
a  second  mate  ;  but  they  are  not  sighing 
for  heroes  of  romance ;  they  are  seeking 
a  sensible,  gentlemanlike  man  of  suitable 
age  and  position.  I  am  just  the  man 
they  like  to  deal  with. 

My  income  of  ;f  4,000  a  year  places  me 
above  any  suspicion  of  being  actuated 
by  mercenary  motives;  my  varied  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  robust  health,  and 
genial  temperament  render  me  (I  can 
say  it  without  vanity)  a  desirable  com- 
panion. 

Well,  this  lady  had  golden  hair,  a 
child's  face,  innocent  blue  eye,  and  a 
fine  figure  of  her  own.  She  wears,  habi- 
tually, many  diamonds.  I  was  much 
struck. 

**  Miss  Johnson, "  I  could  not  help 
remarking  to  our  worthy  hostess,  in  a 
whisper, "  what  a  ver\'  charming  woman ! 
What  an  acquisition  to  our  circle  !  " 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Snooks  !  "  she  replied,  licking 
her  lips  as  though  she  relished  the  flavour 
of  so  much  outward  and  visible  wealth, 
"you  are  right  there.  She  is  immensely 
wealthy.  Who  is  she  ?  Why,  Mrs. 
Pudvine,  widow  of  Pudvine  &  Co.,  the 
largest  firm  of  flax  spinners  in  Leeds. 
And  that  means  millions !  " 

I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  this 
information  did  not  somewhat  strengthen 
the  attraction  which  the  lovely  creature 
already  possessed  for  me.  But  I  was 
already  in  love — in  love  at  first  sight. 

For  three  happy  weeks  I  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  escorting  Mrs.  Pudvine  almost 
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wherever  she  went.  She  was,  as  it  were, 
my  Mrs.  Pudvine — Arabella  !  It  was  a 
blissful  time !  She  liked  going  about 
Paris,  quite  regardless  of  expense,  which 
proved  to  me  how  fully  accustomed  she 
was  to  a  life  of  regal  magnificence ; 
boxes  at  the  theatres,  drags  to  Chantilly, 
flowers  of  the  costliest  nature.  But, 
naturally  enough,  I  was  not  going  to 
allow  her  to  share  the  exp)ense,  as  she 
generously  offered  to  do.     I  loved  her  ! 

One  evening  I  sat  down  next  her,  as 
usual,  at  the  table  d'hote,  fully  deter- 
mined to  risk  a  proposal  that  very  night. 
Opposite  me,  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
a  man  of  remarkable  appearance  —  a 
military-looking  foreigner,  not  much 
under  fifty  :  coal-black  hair  and  mous- 
tache, both  voluminous  ;  fierce  black 
eyes,  clean-cut  features,  an  air  of  con- 
scious superiority.  He,  too,  wore  many 
diamonds.  But  he  also  wore  a  multi- 
coloured rosette  in  his  button-hole,  which 
scored  many  points  in  his  favour  ;  for  any 
moneyed  snob  can  purchase  jewels,  but 
honorific  distinctions  are  not  for  the 
vulgar  herd. 

He  immediately  engaged  Mrs.  Pudvine 
in  conversation,  and  continued  his  success 
in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner.  I 
cannot  disguise  the  fact — he  completely 
cut  me  out,  and  on  my  own  ground  too. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Miss  Johnson,  and 
asked  her  who  this  obnoxious  personage 
might  be. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Snooks  !  "  she  replied,  again 
licking  her  thin  lips  as  when  she  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Pudvine.  *'  Quite  an  acqui- 
sition, I  assure  you !  He  is  the  Marquis 
de  la  Bafouade.  He  invested  his  money 
ten  years  ago  in  a  large  estate  in  Brazil ; 
and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
a  diamond  mine  there.  And  that  means 
millions  !  " 

I  need  say  no  more.  Vou  will  already 
have  guessed  the  sequel.  How  the  Mar- 
quis at  once  appropriated  my  widow  (I 
almost  wish  she  were  "  my  widow,**  and  I 
in  my  silent  tomb);  how  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  torn  from  my  company,  and  to  be 
entertained  by  my  rival  at  a  big  dinner 
at  the  Continental ;  how  he  is  spending 
his  money  upon  her  even  more  lavishly 
than  1  should  care  to  do  1 

As  soon  as  J  get  the  chance  of  speaking 


to  her  in  private  I  shall  propose.  If  she 
accepts  me  (no  doubt  she  is  only  flirting 
with  the  Marquis  to  bring  me  to  the 
point),  I  shall  l>e  the  happiest  of  men  ! 
If  not,  you  may  expect  me  in  London  hy 
the  next  mail. 

Your  distracted  Friend, 

Hercules  Snooks. 

I  must  say  for  him  that  he  spends  his 
money  like  water.  Champagne  all  round 
again  last  night.  We  sat  down  twenty- 
seven  to  dinner ! 

Telegram  from  H.  SnookSy  Paris,  to 
J.  Robinson^  London. 

January  23,  1905,  4.50  p.m. 
Have  just  had  interview  with  A. P. 
Have  received  considerate  but  decided 
refusal.  Shall  leave  for  London  by  to- 
night's mail.  Please  call  round  at 
Langham  Hotel  to-morrow  between  nine 
and  ten.  Wish  to  confer  with  you  as  to 
selling  estates  and  settling  in  Central 
Africa.  Cannot  trust  myself  in  Europe 
until  I  feel  less  irritation  against  imperti- 
nent foreigners. 

From  the  Marquis  de  la  BafouadCy  3161s 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  to  Mrs. 
Pudvine,  do.  do. 

January  24,  1905. 

Madame, — If  I  had  consulted  my  heart, 
I  should  not  have  committed  the  avowal 
of  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  you  to 
the  unsympathetic  medium  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  But  there  are  certain  matters 
upon  which  it  is  necessary  you  should 
clearly  understand  my  intentions,  and 
which  the  delicacy  of  my  nature  prefers 
to  commit  to  writing.  In  any  conversa- 
tion between  us  there  should  be  nothing 
to  be  discussed  but  a  love  as  pure  as 
it  is  passionate. 

Madame,  I  love  you.  That  you  know 
already,  I  am  very  sure.  But  I  have  the 
honour  hereby  to  approach  your  fair  feet 
with  the  object  of  formally  offering  you 
my  rank,  my  wealth,  my  hand,  and  my 
heart. 

Your  position  places  you  naturally 
above  being  tempted  by  such  a  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  my  intention,  if  you 
accept  my  offer,  to  settle  upon  you  abso- 
lutely and  unreservedly  all  1  possess,  as 
well  in  the  Brazils  as  elsewhere. 
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From  you  I  expect  nothing;  I  even 
hope  for  nothing — except  your  love. 

Deign,  Madame,  to  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  my  devotion  the  most  perfect. 
Marquis  de  la  Bafouade. 

From  Mrs.  Pudvine  to  the  Marquis  de  la 

Bafouade. 

January  25,  1905. 

Mv  DEAR  Marquis, — The  letter  which 
you  handed  me  last  night  as  I  was  re- 
tiring to  rest  does  equal  honour  to  your 
head  and  your  heart. 

I  shall  be  happy  (nay,  proud)  to  entrust 
my  young  life  to  the  charge  of  such  a 
man  as  yourself. 

What  you  propose  as  to  settlements  is 
generosity  itself !  Although  I  may  not 
come  to  you  with  quite  so  much  wealth 
as  you  have  at  command,  you  will  find 
that  I  am  a  good  manager,  and  that  I 
shall  lake  care  to  prove  to  your  friends 
that  you  have  married  a  woman  who  is 
not  unsuited  to  the  rank  you  have  offered 
her. 

I  shall  be  in  the  salon  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Until  then,  believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  always, 

Bella. 

Extract  from  ''New    York  Herald^' 
February  25,  1905. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Marquis  de  la 
Bafouade  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
Arabella,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
Pudvine,  of  Leeds,  England.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  at  the  English  Church, 
rue  Marbceuf ;  and  though,  at  the  lady's 
express  desire,  it  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
the  bride's  costume,  diamonds,  and  re- 
markable beauty  were  the  cynosure  of 
every  eye  that  was  privileged  to  witness 
the  interesting  ceremony.  It  is  rumoured 
that  this  was  not  only  the  alliance  of 
two  hearts,  but  also  of  two  colossal 
fortunes;  and  that  the  charming  Mar- 
quise intends,  next  season,  to  show  our 
grand  pschutt  how  royally  she  can  keep 
open  house  meme  en  pleine  Refmhlique. 
After  the  dejeuner  de  rigueur  at  the  Con- 
tinental, the  happy  couple  started  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  purpose 
spending  the  honeymoon  prior  to  return- 
ing to  London  for  the  season. 

No.  40.    July,  1906. 


From  the  Marquis  de  la  Bafouade,  General 

Post  Office^  St.  Martin  S'le-Grand,  to  the 

Marquise  de  la  Bafouade,  Ambassador* s 

Hotel,  S.W. 

May  2,  1905. 

Madame  la  Marquise, — Knowing  what 
you  do  about  yourself,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that,  when  I  left  the 
hotel  and  you  this  morning,  I  left  both 
without  the  remotest  intention  of  re- 
turning to  either. 

Until  last  Friday,  I  fully  believed  that 
you  were  what  you  represented  yourself 
to  be — a  millionaire.  Under  that  im- 
pression I  married  you ;  and  under  that 
impression  I  have  spent  upon  your  worth- 
less person  ;f  1,300  of  my  hardly-earned 
gains  at  ecarte.  You  were  more  clever ; 
you  kept  all  your  ready  money  in  your 
pocket. 

But  when,  after  putting  off  so  per- 
sistently my  tender  inquiries  about  your 
fortune,  you  positively  refused  to  allow 
me  to  accompany  you  to  your  "solici- 
tor's" last  Friday,  and,  upon  my  insisting, 
"  preferred  "  not  to  go  at  all,  I  began  to 
smell  a  rat. 

Naturally  enough,  I  employed  a  de- 
tective. 

Result — that  there  are  two  Mrs.  Pud- 
vines  of  Leeds  now  living,  once  widows. 
One  was  the  wife  of  a  publican  in  Brig- 
gate,  and  is  now  my  wife — that's  you. 
The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  millionaire, 
and  is  now  the  V^iscountess  Rattler — 
cest  une  autre  affaire  ! 

Well,  I  made  a  mistake.  Having  won 
;^2,ooo  hard  cash  one  night,  I  determined 
to  turn  respectable,  and  invest  it  in  hook- 
ing a  big  matrimonial  fish,  and  for  once 
I  overreached  myself. 

One  comfort  is,  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  hotel  bill,  which  I  believe  is 
rather  heavy.  Another  is,  that  I  have 
found  you  out  in  time,  and  have  still  a 
hundred  or  two  left  to  start  again  with. 

The  heavy  trunks  that  belong  to  me 
will  sell  for  something ;  they  are  good 
solid  leather.  So  also  will  the  flour-bags 
with  which  they  are  filled.  So  you  can't 
say  that  I  left  you  entirely  without 
resources. 

Of  course,  I   took    the  precaution  to 

remove  my  own  personal  effects  petit  a 
petit.      You    remember   how  often   my 
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poor  "  tailor  "  had  to  call  last  week  with 

my    "new  uniforms,"  which  never  were 

•'  quite  a  fit  !*• 

Receive  my  blessing,  and  believe  me 

to  be, 

Your  unfortunate  husband. 

Marquis  de  la  Bafouade. 

P.S. — Recollect  that  if  /  have  swindled 
y(m,  you  have  swindled  me.  Besides,  if 
you  do  put  the  police  on  my  track,  I  defy 
them  to  recognise  me.  As  I  am  dressed 
now,  my  own  mother  wouldn't  know 
me! 

From  the  Marquise  de  la  Bafouade,  Am- 
bassador's Hotel,  S.W.,  to  Hercules  SnookSy 
Esq.,  Snooks  Hall,  Abingdon,  Oxon, 

May  2, 1905, 

My  dearest  Mr.  Snooks,--!  write  to 
you  in  despair.  My  husband  (the  sup- 
posed millionaire)  has  turned  out  to  be 
not  only  an  adventurer,  but  a  commim 
swindler. 

After  making  me  pay  for  everything 
we  have  had  until  the  present  day — a 'tor 
losing  the  whole  of  my  large  fortune  at  the 
gaming  table — he  has  fled  the  country.  He 
has  left  me  here  ivithmt  a  penny.  Our 
bill  here  is  very  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 

You  loved  me  once.  Need  I  say  more  ? 
Pray,  pray  come  up  by  the  next  train  to 
rescue  me  from  this  fearful  position. 
Delay  would  be  fatal.  If  you  are  here 
to-morrow  all  may  yet  be  well.  If  not 
the  exposure  will  kill 

Your  weeping, 

Arabella. 

P.S.--  Fool  that  I  was  to  entrust  my  all 
to  him,  on  the  faith  of  his  **  Brazilian 
Estates!'*  Fo<d,  fool  that  I  was  to 
reject  the  love  of  the  best,  the  dearest, 
the  most  respectable  of  men,  hoivei^er 
tempting  might  have  bren  the  i)rospect 
of  converting  the  poor  heathen  negroes  in 
Brazil ! 

From  Hercules  Snoi'ks,  Esq.,  to  the  Marquise 

de  la  Bafouade. 

May  3,  1905. 

My  dear  MARoriSE, — Your  letter  just 
received    has   shocked    me    beyond    the 


power  of  words  to  express.  In  order  to 
relieve  your  pres?nt  trouble,  and  to 
enable  you  to  tide  over  until  your 
friends  can  take  you  in,  I  forward  a 
draft  (uncrossed)  for  ;f 500  by  the  hands 
of  a  trusty  servant. 

To  do  this,  I  shall  have  to  give  up 
many  luxuries ;  for,  although  I  am  ^nttly 
well  off,  I  have,  alas!  no  estates  in 
Brazil  to  fall  back  upon.  But  I  act 
as  my  heart  (which  bleeds  for  you) 
dictates. 

I  must,  however,  abstain  from  coming 
to  see  you.  My  principles  arc — ^thank 
Heaven  ! — stronger  than  my  inclinatioo, 
I  must  refrain  from  exposing  myself  to 
your  fatal  fascinations,  aslong  aa  you  ofV 
the  wedded  wife  of  another  I 

Yours  in  sorrow,  but  always  truly, 

Hercules  Snooks. 


From  Miss  Priscilla  Howler^  Marak 
Lodge,  Leamington,  to  the  Prince  DuUah 
Baffoo  Ahd,  Temperance  Hotels  John 
Street,  Leamington, 

January  10,  1906. 

Dear  Prince  and  Fellow-worker, — 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  I  have 
prayerfully  considered  your  proposal  of  a 
matrimonial  union  between  us.  I  have, 
moreover,  weighed,  from  a  more  worldly 
point  of  view,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  such  a  step. 

The  disadvantages  are  obvious.  I  am 
a  good  deal  older  than  you ;  your  com- 
plexion is  (to  say  the  least)  swarthy, 
and,  according  to  your  confession,  you 
are  not  blessed  with  a  fixed  income. 

But  your  fervid  eloquence  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  Abyssinian  mission  for 
the  conversion  of  the  benighted  heathen 
of  the  Soudan,  the  testimony  in  yova 
behalf  of  the  ministers  of  my  denomi- 
nation, our  common  Christianity,  and 
your  royal  rank — all  are  in  your  favour. 
I  yearn  to  be  labouring^  in  the  Soudan. 
The  ;f  100,000  I  possess*  does  much  in 
England ;  what  would  it  not  accom* 
plish  in  the  Soudan  ? 

Therefore,  as  I  could  not  carry  out 
my  missionary  vocation,  except  as  your 
wife,  1   consent   to  marry   you,  and   to 
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entrust    to  your  care  my  happiness  and 
my  fortune. 

Your  attached  Friend, 

Priscilla  Howler. 

From   the  Marquis  de  la  Bafouade,    1091, 

Pentonville  Road,  E.C.,  to  the  Marquise 

de    la      Bafouade,      31,     Crux     Road, 

Bayswater,  W. 

January  11,  1906 

My  DEAREST  Wife, — Ever  since  I  left 
you  I  have  been  wretched.  Misfortunes 
have  crowded  upon  me.  I  have  suffered 
agonies  of  remorse.  My  life  is  a  burden 
to  me. 

I  hear  you  are  very  poor.  No  doubt 
the  preceding  paragraph  applies  equally 
to  you. 

If,  then,  your  life  is  a  burden  to  you,  as 
it  is  to  me  (I  mean,  of  course,  as  mine  is 
to  me),  join  me  here  to-morrow.  This  is 
my  plan. 

I  have  purchased  a  bottle  ()f  lauda- 
num.    On  your  side  you  do  the  same. 

We  will  dine  together  comfortably, 
and  for  the  last  time,  in  my  little  room. 
Then  comfortably,  and  for  the  last  time, 
we  will  retire  to  the  conjugal  couch. 

And  then,  we  will  mutually  forgive 
each  other  all  our  sins,  drink  off  our 
respective  bottles  of  laudanum,  and 
meet  a  peaceful  and  painless  death  in 
each  other's  arms.  Verdict:  Overdose  of 
opiate. 

If  this  suggestion  smiles  upon  you, 
reply  (if  your  means  permit)  by  tele- 
gram. I  will  then  proceed  to  order  a 
succulent  repast — for  the  last  time  ! 

I  have  bought  an  ounce  bottle  to 
make  sure.  You  had  better  do  the  same. 
/,  at  all  events,  would  not  expose  you, 
dearest,  to  the  slightest  chance  of 
awaking  alone  in  the  next  world. 
Your  affectionate  Husband, 

Marquis  de  la  Bafouade. 

Telegram  from  the  Marquise  to  the 

Marquis. 

January  12,  1906,  g.io  a.m. 
Letter  just  received.  Proposal  most 
sympathetic  to  my  state  of  mind.  Agree 
joyfully.  Will  purchase  necessary  imme- 
diately. Will  be  with  you  at  seven 
to-night. 


Extract  from  "  The  Daily  Telegraphy*' 
February  21,  1906. 

County   of   London    Sessions, 
February  20. 

Extraordinary  Case. — Alphonse 
Duval  {alias  "  Marquis  de  la  Bafouade," 
"Prince  Dullah  Baffoo  Ahd  of  Abys- 
sinia," &c.  &c.),  aged  fifty-two,  and 
Arabella  Duval  {alias  **  Marquise  de  la 
Bafouade  ")  his  wife,  aged  thirty-seven, 
weie  indicted  on  a  variety  of  counts, 
including  obtaining  money  on  false  pre- 
tences, obtaining  goods  and  lodging  by 
fraud,  illegally  pawning,  inciting  to 
commit  suicide,  etc.  It  appeared  that  in 
the  early  da}s  of  last  month,  each  of  the 
prisoners,  having  a  chance  of  contract- 
ing an  advantageous  marriage  on  the 
death  of  the  other,  purchased  a  bottle  of 
laudanum  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
seeking  death  in  the  other's  arms. 
Each,  however,  had  largely  diluted  the 
opiate  with  coloured  water ;  so  that 
when  they  woke  from  a  deep  sleep, 
they  found  that  they  had  mutually 
intended  to  murder  each  other.  A  ter- 
rible scene  followed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  female  prisoner  gave  her 
husband  in  charge.  Before  the  magis- 
trate she  accused  him  of  grievously 
assaulting  her  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  letter  in  which  he  incited  her 
to  commit  suicide.  He  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  letter ;  but  the  magis- 
trate remanded  him  for  inquiries.  The 
publicity  attached  to  this  case  brought 
up  a  host  of  witnesses  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  to  the  fraudulent  career 
of  both  parties  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  magistrate  caused  the  wife  to  be 
arrested,  and  fully  committed  both  for 
trial.  The  jury  yesterday  found  both 
prisoners  guilty.  His  lordship,  after 
commenting  severely  upon  the  infamous 
conduct  of  these  clever  swindlers,  said 
that,  although  they  had  not  been  pre- 
viously convicted  in  this  country,  in 
view  of  the  murderous  intent  of  the 
incitement  to  suicide  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pass  upon  them  a  less  severe 
sentence  than  that  of  five  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude, to  be  followed  by  three  years' 
police  supervision. 


"It  I 


THE   PRINCE   OF   EVIL 

By  GEORGE  DENNISSON. 

Ike  d<n-iVs  part  to  suggest;  it  is  ours  not  to  consent." — St.  Augustihi 


WE  are  fully  aware  that  in  writing 
an  article  about  the  Prince  of 
Evil,  we  are  running  a  certain 
risk,  for  there  are  many  people  who 
think  that  to 
write  or  talk 
upon  such  a 
subject  is  a 
crime;  while, 
on  the  other 
hand,  there 
areequallyas 
many  people 
who  would 
think  nothing 
of  going  to 
a  fancy-dress 
ball  dressed 
up   to   repre- 


Prince  of 
Darkness. 
Even  a  great 
actor  like  the 
late  Sir 
Henry  Irving 
had  no  f<ar 
of  represent- 
ing Mephi- 
stopheles 
upon  the 
stage,  and, 
what  is  more, 
made  a  great 
success  in  the 
part.  And 
this  brings  us 
to  our  ques- 
tion, and  we 
a^k  it  with 
just  as  much 
reverence  as 
may  be  required, 
really  like 


dom  have  attempted  to  solve  this  riddle, 
and  while  Milton  imagines  a  fine,  hand- 
some .  youth  with  practicable  wings, 
Goethe  creates  the  hook-nosed,  cada- 
verous Mephi- 
stophelean 
creature  so 
much  in 
favour  at  car- 
nivals. Be- 
sides this, 
there  are 
hundreds  of 
books,  pic- 
tures,  and 
prints  d  e- 


THE  TIMPTATION    OF   CHRIST. 
"  Gel  Ihee  t>ebiiid  Me.  Salan." 


last    hundred 
years    or     so 
we    have    no 
What    is   the  devil     record  of  the  devil  making  any  appear- 
ance upon  earth,  and  it  reallv  steTO.^  »■»■ 
Nearly  all  the  great  minds  of  Christen-     if  he    \\as    ceawti  \«i.   nisv'vs.   wi-Cweoiv 


3H- 
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and  to  some  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  we  shall  never  see  him  again. 
But  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
he  used  to  walk  and  talk,  and  appear 
to  pretty  well  everybody.  He  used 
to  pop  in  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
moments,  just  when  people  were  sitting 
down  to  tea,  or  out  on  hunting  excur- 
f^ions,  and  we  can  al'no5t  imagine  people 
saying,  "Oh, here  he  is  again  I  Can't  we 
get  away  from  this  M\otv  anywhere?" 
He  used  to  make  himself  a  general  nui- 
sance in  those  days,  intruding  himself 
unasked,  and  simply  HNiu/dnoJ  be  snubbed. 

For  instance,  it  is  recorded  of  Martin 
Luther  that  once,  when  busy  inhisstudj-, 
the  devil  paid  him  a  call  and  commeoced 
bothering  the  great  I'rotestant  in  the 
usual  fashion.  Mr.  Luther  was  not  a 
man  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of  thing; 
and  as  the  devil  persisted  in  his  an- 
noyance the  burly  Martin  was  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  throwing  the  ink-pot 
at  him,  whereupon  he  went  away. 

It  will  be  noticed, also, that  Beelzebub 


THE   LtK'COLM    DIVIL. 


acquainted  with  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  that  delightful  monarch,  cannot 
say  that  the  devil  did  not  perforni  a 
benevolent  act  to  mankind  sometimei:. 


.\     CIKIOIS     OLD     PRINT     SHOWING  THE     OtVIL     Of     AVARICE    AKD     HIS 

VICTIMS,        THE     DRAWING     OF  THE     OLD     GENTLSHAN'S      HOSt     IS 
yVlTE   MASTFKLy. 

was  generally  very   kindly  disposed   to  Nobody  seems  to  know  nowadays  pre- 

royally,  and  the  legend  runs  that  in  the  cisely  where  the  devil  lives,  although  for 

shape  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  of  Windsor  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  Mount 

Forest,  he  almost    worried   King  Henry  Pilatus,   in   Switzerland,   was  his   per- 

VJJI.  into  his gra\ e ;  and  anyone  n ho  is  manent    place    of  residence;    and    the 
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THI   DEMON    OF    NOTKI    DAME,   PARIS. 


mountain  derives  its  name  Ironi  the  story 
of  Ponlius  Pilate, who  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  there,  and  finding  the  old  gen- 
tleman himself  in  possession,  entered  into 
a  friendly  compact  with  him.  And  such 
were  the  awful  noises  these  two  used  to 
make  at  night,  that,  almost  up  to  a 
hundred  years  ago,  not  a  native  of 
Switzerland  wou!d  set  foot  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. But  some  brave  person  did  it 
at  last,  and  found  that  the  mysterious 
noises  were  nothing  more  than  the 
harmless  wind  moaning  and  whistling 
through  the  rocky  crags ;  and  now  Mount 
Pilatus  has  a  fine  hotel  built  on  its 
summit. 

On  looking  at  the  works  of  artists  on 
this  subject,  we  find  them  just  as  varie- 
gated as  the  written  accounts  ;  some  are 
very  fine  indeed,  while  others  are  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  But  of  all  artists 
who  have  ever  attempted  to  depict  the 
horrors  of  bell,  and  every  kind  of  demon, 


imp,  and  devil,  there  has  been  none  to' 
equal  the  power  of  Gustave  Dor^,  an 
artist  who  revelled  in  the  fantastic  and 
supernatural,  but  who  failed  dismally 
when  he  tried  to  represent  real  life. 
Sweet  fairy  tales,  stories  of  mystery, 
the  cruellies  of  Dante,  or  the  majesty  of 
Milton — Dore  could  depict  them  all.  But 
it  was  as  an  artist  of  the  infernal  that 
Dote  was  at  his  best.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  illustration  from  "  Orlando 
Furioso  "  reproduced  on  page  346,  in  which 
an  astounding  variety  of  demoniacal 
forms  are  represented ;  and  who  can  forget 
that  extraordinary  picture  in  the  "DorflJ 
Dante"  of  the  great  Dis?  But, 
course,  Dor^  was  not  the  only  artist  w 
painted  his  majesty's  portrait,  and  a  vi 
effective  picture  is  the  one  by  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  showing  how  the  Prince  > 
Darkness  appeared  to  Dr.  Faust  in  tl« 
form  of  a  monstrous  bear.  This  pictui 
is  painted  \i\  a  mas^ttl^  TnaLim^^i  ■,  b\i.\.  y 
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vagaries  in  tboee 
days.  The  "Re- 
visioners"  have 
abolished  hell,  but 
when  Sir  Henry 
Irving  played  in 
"Faust"  at  the 
Lyceum,  he  did 
his  best  in  the 
remarkable  scene 
upon  the  Itrocken 
to  show  what  it 
ght  have  been. 


IS  curious 
note  that  Dr. 
Faust  is  not 
very  greatly 
surprised  at  the 
apparition.  He 
merely  looks 
round,  whi 
one  would 
naturally  ex- 
pect him  to 
jump  up,  push 
the  tabli 
reach  for  the 
poker,  and 
shout  for  help. 
But  he  doesn't. 
On  the  whole, 
this  picture 
fullybeats(lhis 
is  not  a  pvm, 
dear       reader^ 

out  out  theory     this  picture  iepresents  thb  most   popular  idea  or   his   satanic 
that  they  were  majesty,   kephistophrlis,  the  jolly  companion,  always  beadv 

used  to  the  old  rOR  a  spree  and  a  soho. 

gen  1 1  e  ma  n '  s  Oravm  by  the  well-known  Gennan  vtist.  Lieuen  Mayer. 


and  neiiher  Daote  nor 
Doti:  ever  had  a  mote 
ghastly,  lurid,  appalling 
vision, 

Tiiat  Walpurgis  Night 
revel,  weird,  fantastic, 
grim,  ghastly,  yet  pic- 
turesque beyond  desccip- 
led  Mephisto- 
pljeles  at  the  very  apex 
of  his  mad  wickedness. 
Revelling  in  Ihr^sc  unholy 
antics,  he  stalked  and 
hobbled  about  the  stage, 
caressing  foul  goblins 
and  repulsive  apes, 
calling  legions  of  spirits 
with  a  word,  and  dis- 
missing ihecn  with  an 
imperious  gesture,  and 
at  last  standing  amidst 
lurid  flames  and  utter 
desolation,  alone,  trium- 
phant, devilisli. 
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la  playing  the  part  df  the  fiend,  Sir 
Henry  made  him  limp.  "Why  is  he  a 
lame  demon  ?  "  the  audience  asked.  All 
we  know  is  that  Goethe  says  he  was ;  all 
we  are  confident  of  is  that  he  is  often 
played  in  Germany  with   a   club-foot; 


himself  had  been  driven  cowerlog  from 
Margaret's  presence  by  the  uplifted  cross. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  an  actor 
who  once  look  the  part  of  Mephisto- 
pheles  when  the  Italian  Opera  Com* 
pany  produced  "Faust  "at  the  Theatre 


SATAN    AT    THE    GATES    OF   HADES. 
aithfuUy  representing  Milton's  idea  of  the  Devil.     Drawn  by  Gus 


and,  in  the  original,  does  not  Siebel  say 
when  he  accosts  Mephistopheles, 


•■Thefellowlimpsa  little  on  one  toot!" 

No  audienre  ever  heard  a  more  per- 
fectly inhuman  laugh  of  triumph  in  its 
infernal  cynicism  than  that  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Mephistopheles  when 
the  lovers  meet  in  the  garden  after  he 


Royal,  Dublin.  He  noglected  t'l  try  the 
size  of  the  trap  door  by  which  he  was 
supposed  to  descend  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  figure  was  too  large  for 
the  opening,  and  at  the  supreme  moment 
he  discovered  he  could  not  get  down 
above  his  waist.  To  heighten  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  situation,  and  relieve 
the  strained  feelings  of  the  audience, 
one   of  the  gods   in   the   gallery^  va.  *- 
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is  a  tomb,  formerly,  no  doubt,  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems,  as  well  as  figures 
of  the  saints,  but  by  the  hands  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers  so  completely 
stripped  and  mutilated  that,  the  plain 
rectangular  stonework  alone  remains 
at  the  present  day.  This  tomb  must 
have  claimed  a  large  amount  of  venera- 
tion in  former  times,  for  in  the  pave- 
ment stone  at  its  western  end  is  a  dip 
or  hollow  worn  by  the  feet  of  those 
who  in  passing  it  made  a  genuflection. 
The  position  of  the  Lincok  Devil 
may  in  some  way  be  connected  with 
this  shrine  below  him,  otherwise  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  be  should 
have   been   perched  in  this  particular 


rii-h  Irish  brogue,  ex- 
claimed, "  llegorra  ! 
hell's  full.*' 

The  Lincoln  Devilis 
pretiy  well  known  all 


iver     the 


hi,     bv 


means  both  of  p|„.io- 
grajilis  an<l  plaster 
rasis,  ihf  laltrr  finding 
a  rrady  sale  anuiii" 
American  visitors,  lit- 
is not  a  pleasing  object 
to  look  at.  having  an 
enormous  head  with  a 
groC'sijnely  repulsive 
expression,  and  big 
cars.  One  Ifg  is  drawn 
II [ •  and  crossed  over 
the  other.  The  figure 
is  only  about  one  fool 
in  height,  and  is  placed 
in  tile  a]>cx  formed  by 
two  arches  springinj; 
from  one  of  the  caju- 
lal-  of  till'  pillars  in 
the  l.a.iy  Choir,  (.> 
the  .'asi  of  the  altar. 
SliKlitly  on  his  left 
hand  and  below  him 
on  thelloor  of  thischnir 


ON,  KKl-RESHNllM.  MKl'UISTO  Al'I'EA 

ONE  OK  ii[5  Ni'MKKoi's  nisnuiSES. 
Hy  the  famous  Vienc^i  p»n\ei,  ie*a  Pa.nl  lAurtnii, 


DR.  FAfST 
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"  The  cune  of  hell  upon  it !     \ 
Nmc  music  u-ild,  keltish,  injci-nat  and  then  n 

TUB    LATE   SIR    IIESRY   IRVING    AS    MEl'UlSTWl'lf 
From  the  drawing  by  T.  Bernard  Partridge. 


Spot.  Iq  this  way  he  is  unique  ;  there  are 
DO  other  figures  placed  io  corresponding 
positions  above  the  other  capitals. 

Strangely  enough,  this  particular  devil 
seems  to  have  no  history.  Who  carved 
him,  who  placed  him  in  his  exalted  posi- 
tion, and  why  he  was  placed  there,  are 
all  questions  the  answers  to  which  are 
lost  in  the  past.     It  may  be  that  he  is 


the  outcome  of  some  monkish  jest,  or 
that  his  features  broadly  burlesque  those 
of  some  high  personage  against  whom 
an  artistic  brother  bore  a  grudge,  for  we 
know  that  the  ornamentation  of  churches 
and  old  buildings  often  afforded  the 
clerics  of  the  day  opportunities  for  saticc, 
revenge  ot  budes^vit.  ,_ 

Ol  course,  V\%\>XV^ ,  V)cvt  ^kv^  ^oK«iA.\«. 
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the  most  repulsive  subject  when  depicted 
'n  literature  or  art.  But.  strangely 
enough,  he  is  often  the  most  fascinat- 
ing ;  and  many  great  painters,  authors, 
and  poets  have  tried  their  hands  at  him 
upon  some  occasion  or  another;  and 
consequently  we  have  all  these  bewilder- 
ing, conflirting  portrayals  and  accounts. 
But  he  is  always  fascinating,  always 
interesting  to  read  aboul,  and  stories 
concerning  the  supernatural  are  always 
sure  of  a  great  popularity.  'Tis  true, 
that  sometimes  devils  or  like  horrors 
are  seen  nowadays,  but  the  idea  has 
fallen  into  disrepute  ;  as  a  rule,  in  these 
limes  when  a  man  commences  to  sec 
devils  his  comrades  hasten  for  a  basin  of 
cold  water  and  a  sponge. 

But  after  all  the  hundreds  of  accounts, 
books,  pictures,  legends,  sculptures,  and 
so  on,  the  fact  remains  that  not  a  single 
person  to-day  can  tell  us  what  the  devil  is 
really  like.  Amongst  all  the  guesses  the 
strangest,  the  most  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary version  is  Miss  Marie  Corelli's, 
who,  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan, "describes 
him  as  a  noble  prince,  who  goes  about 
lamenting  the  fact  tliat  the  Christians 
will  not  suffer  him  tn  do  them  any  f!Md .' 


The  Creator  o(  all  things  could  not. 
some  maintain,  have  brought  into  exist- 
ence what  is  really_bad.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  comparison,  of  comparative 
goodness.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  human  creators  of  things  of  evil. 
Take  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Sitne  for 
instance.  How  horribly  ugly  matiy  of 
hii  demons  are.  and  yet,  examined  mot« 
closely,  there  is  something  of  beauty  even 
in  the  most  horrid  of  ihem.  To  start 
with,  a  good  drawing  can  never  be 
utibeautiful,  and  when  Mr.  Sime  essays 
anything,  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
original,  his  drawing  is  always  good. 
When,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  he  puts 
before  us  something  without  an  original, 
we  can  onlv  conclude  that  his  lines 
follow  faithfully  the  conception  formed 
in  his  own  mind.  He  has  given  us  many 
devils  or  things  thai  deserve  lo  be  i-alled 
devils,  causing  the  hair  of  the  multitude 
to  stand  on  end,  and  if  Mr.  Tom  Hrowne 
is  to  be  believed,  on  some  occasions 
frightening  even  himself.  That  the 
genial  T.  B.  lould,  if  he  liked,  bring  into 
existence  a  host  of  black  and  white 
demons  of  terrific  as|)eot.  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  accompfinying  drawing. 


WHIRI   SHAKSSPEAItl   SL-IBPS. 


THE  BENDING  OF  THE  STREAM. 


By  T.  M.  KENNEDY. 


^^r^  IVE  in  ?    Yes,  if  I  had  a  grain  of 

V^J  sense,  I  would  give  in ;  but  I 
haven't,  and  I  can't,  so  there's 
an  end  of  it." 

James  Boynton  spoke  the  words  to 
himself,  and  then  let  his  head  drop  into 
his  hand.  His  fingers  moved  nervously, 
delicately,  round  the  temples,  as  if  to 
measure][the  dimensions  of  his  brains,  to 
convince  himself  that  the  want  of  sense 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded  was  a 
physical  shortcoming  over  which  he  had, 
and  could  have,  no  control. 

Outside,  a  cow  began  to  low  in  a  long 
melancholy  "  moo  " ;  the  cry  was  taken 
up  by  others,  prolonged  into  a  wail,  like 
the  sweeping  of  a  hurricane  through  a 
forest. 

*'My  God,  what  can  I  do?"  he  cried, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  almost  driven  to 
distraction.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
began  to  peep  through  the  window. 
Forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle  were 
congregated  round  an  emi)ty  trough,  the 
sides  of  which  were  cracking  and  warping 
with  the  heat.  Beyond  himself  there 
was  no  human  being  in  sight,  but  James 
Boynton  appeared  to  be  ashamed  to  face 
the  dumb  cattle.  He  did  not  think  they 
were  dumb  just  then  ;  for  every  **  moo  " 
was  an  appealing  cry  that  went  to  his 
heart.  They  wanted  water  and  he  had 
no  water  to  give  them.  The  whole 
catastrophe  had  come  upon  him  suddenly 
but — unless  he  would  "  give  in  " — irre- 
vocably. He  was  not  really  a  stubborn 
man,  and,  had  he  only  his  own  interests 
to  consider,  he  would,  as  he  had  often 
said,  have  let  the  whole  place  "  go  to  the 
devil."  But  there  was  Sally  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  for  Sally's  sake  he  must  hold 
out  to  the  last  gasp. 

Seven  years  l)efore  he  and  his  brother 
William,  that  is,  Sally's  father,  had 
bought  up  the  three  thousand  odd  acres 
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that  composed  the  little  valley  of  the 
Susagua.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  water 
then.  From  the  top  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  a  stream  strong  enough  to  turn  a 
mill  had  come  bubbling  past  his  very 
door,  even  in  the  height  of  the  dry 
season.  The  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
brothers  Boynton  increased  and  multi- 
plied. It  was  a  circumstance  that  added 
greatly  to  the  awkwardness  of  James 
Boynton's  position  that  his  brother  had 
died  just  as  the  trouble  began.  A  syndi* 
cate,  or  trust,  had  bought  up  all  the 
neighbouring  land,  including  the  hills, 
and  made  overtures  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Susagua  valley.  Had 
there  been  no  Sally  he  might,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  have  struck  a  bargain  at 
the  time,  but  his  niece  was  not  yet  of  an 
age  to  be  consulted  on  such  matters,  and 
until  she  had  grown  into  a  woman  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  hold  on. 
Wherefore — that  is,  when  his  refusal  to 
sell  was  seen  to  be  beyond  all  doubt — 
the  head  of  the  great  syndicate  waxed 
exceeding  wroth,  and  swore  a  western 
oath  that  he  would  freeze  Jim  Boynton 
into  beggary.  But  at  the  time  James 
did  not  take  much  heed  of  the  threat. 
It  was  only  when  the  water  of  the 
Susagua  began  to  grow  less  that  he 
began  to  suspect  the  magnate's  meaning ; 
it  was  only  when  it  ceased  altogether 
that  he  knew. 

Half-way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
was  an  immense  bowl-like  hollow,  which 
might  at  one  time  have  been  the  crater 
of  a  volcano,  and  into  this  natural 
reservoir  the  syndicate  had  now  directed 
the  water  of  the  stream  that  represented 
at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
James  Boynton's  land. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  he  began  a 
suit  in  the  high  court  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  sank  a  well  in  a  hollow 
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near  the  corral.  The  supply  of 
water  obtained,  however,  was 
only  trivial,  and  he  had  to  get 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
stock  at  an  immense  sacrifice. 

As  if  to  make  fun  of  his 
difficulties, the  syndicate, whilst 
successfully  putting  ail  kinds 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
speedy  hearing  of  the  process, 
began  irrigation  works  on  their 
own  land ;  so  that  whilst  on 
one  side  of  the  ridge  the 
country  presented  the  verdant 
aspect  of  an  English  meadow 
in  May,  on  the  other  the  sur- 
face was  parched  to  the  colour 
of  brick.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Hoynton,  with  an  almost 
childish  faith  in  the  erratic 
rainfall  of  the  valley,  had 
broken  up  the  half  of  his  land, 
and  DOW  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  young  wheat  were  withering 
into  death  before  his  eyes. 

For  a  while  he  listened  to 
the  plaintive  cries  of  the  cattle 
with  growing  uneasiness  and 
then,  putting  on  a  resolute  air, 
he  look  a  repeating  rifle  from 
the  rack  and  passed  out  of  the 
bouse. 

"  I  will  put  the  poor  beasties 
out  of  their  pain,"  he  said.  He 
was  about  to  fire  the  first  shot 
when  he  saw  a  big  wheeled 
buggy  coming  along  the  rough 
road  that  led  from  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  to  the  house.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  going 
to  have  visitors,  he  thought ; 
who  io  the  wide  world  would  be  likely  to 
visit  him  ?  He  dropped  the  rifle  beside 
the  windlass  of  the  now  useless  well  and 
watched  the  approach  of  the  vehicle. 
After  five  minutes'  persistent  watching  he 
put  up  his  hand  to  his  forehead  once 
more,  and  closed  his  eyes  experimentally, 
as  if  accusing  them  of  playing  tricks  upon 
his  troubled  brain.  When  he  opened 
them  he  knew  there  was  no  illusion. 
The  buggy  was  near  enough  for  him  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
two  girls,  two  young  girls,  as  he  judged 
by  the  eager  vivacity  of  the  figures.     He 
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was  in  a  maze,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  began  to  realise  the  possible 
pleasures  of  a  fainling  fit.  The  cows  were 
mooingand  the  girls  were  coming.  For  the 
moment  he  could  only  look  upon  the  latter 
as  animals  who  would  be  sure  to  add  to 
his  distress.  Like  the  cattle,  they  would 
wantwater,andhehad  none  to  give  them. 

For  himself  he  had  been  for  several 
days  content  with  such  moisture  as  a 
few  stray  melons  afforded, but  these  were 
nearly  gone  now,  and 

The  buggy  drove  into  the  yard  and  a 
young  girl,  attired  in  New  York  fmety, 
jumped  lightly  to  the  ground. 
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"  Dear  uncle,"  she  said,  rushing  up  to 
him  with  outstretched  arms.  **  I  am 
Sally !  " 

He  had  not  seen  her  for  eight  years, 
and  only  knew  her  by  the  timbre  of  her 
voice.  He  began  to  blame  himself  for 
not  having  told  her  something  of  the 
truth.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  he  had  supplied  her  plentifully 
with  money,  even  exaggerating  her 
father's  liberality  in  this  regard.  She 
would,  he  thought  with  poignant  regret, 
be  looking  upon  herself  as  a  great 
heiress  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
remainder  of  her  fortune  was  withering 
for  want  of  water,  and  the  only  beasts  she 
owned  were  dying  of  thirst.  The  original 
purchase  money  of  the  land  had  exhausted 
all  the  combined  resources  of  himself  and 
his  brother, so  that  to  stock  the  land  they 
had  been  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  on 
mortgage.  Up  to  the  present,  by  great 
efforts,  he  had  been  able  to  pay  the 
interest ;  but 

*'  Dear  uncle,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I 
am  Sally  !  " 

He  roused  himself  a  little,  and  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  maid,  as  if  she  were  a  person  he 
had  known  before.  He  showed  them 
into  the  principal  room  of  his  house 
which,  for  mere  distraction's  sake,  he  had 
always  kept  clean.  Then  he  turned  away 
abruptly  and  seizing  the  rifle  once  more 
sent  a  bullet  into  the  brain  of  the  old  ox 
that  had  helped  to  train  the  whole  of  his 
team.     Sally  rushed  out  frantically. 

"  Uncle,  are  you  mad  ?  What  are  you 
doing  ?  "  she  cried  hysterically. 

"1  must  put  them  out  of  their  pain  — 
there  is  no  water,"  he  answered  sadly. 

She  led  him  into  the  house,  and,  with 
feminine  persistence,  made  him  tell  the 
whole  story. 

*^^  ^^  ^^  »j^ 

^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

James  Boynton  had  scarcely  known  the 
meaning  of  the  word  vindictiveness,  but 
he  began  to  realise  something  of  its 
significance  when,  in  connection  with  the 
new  irrigation  works,  the  syndicate  con- 
structed a  sluice  which,  by  the  mere  twist 
of  a  wheel,  would  turn  the  Susagua 
valley  from  absolute  barrenness  into 
fertility.  He  had  had  many  temptations 
in  regard  to  that  sluice,  but  it  had  been 


guarded  night  and  day  with  the  vigilance 
of  a  fortress  on  the  Rhine,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity that  he  could  summon  up  the 
spirit  to  take  advantage  of  had  so  far 
come  in  his  way.  Sally's  spirit  was  of 
another  kind. 

Just  as  darkness  had  begun  to  fall 
upon  the  valley  she  crept  up  along  the 
path  leading  to  the  outlet  from  the 
reservoir.  So  far  she  had  not  unpacked 
her  trunks,  and,  feeling  reckless,  she 
retained  the  costume  she  had  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  her 
uncle.  Her  appearance  was  more  like 
that  of  a  lady  passing  from  one  room  to 
another  in  a  New  York  mansion,  than  of 
a  girl  intent  on  a  desperate  enterprise  in 
a  Kentucky  valley. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  actually 
turned  the  wheel  and  the  waters  in  a 
hungry  flood  had  begun  to  flow  over  the 
thirsty  land  of  the  valley,  that  she  began 
to  realise  the  full  significance  of  what 
she  had  done. 

Her  hands  were  yet  on  the  wheel  when 
she  found  herself  rudely  pushed  on  one 
side.  She  could  have  screamed,  only 
that  screaming  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  one  who  was  engaged  in  such 
a  heroic  enterprise  as  hers. 

"  How  dare  you — how  dare  you  ?  "  he 
cried,  grasping  her  fiercely  by  her  right 
arm,  whilst  he  held  up  his  own  right 
hand  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Her 
answer  was  entirely  unexpected. 

**  You  are  a  thief,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  the  thief." 

She  could  see  his  face  now,  and  he 
seemed  too  absurdly  young  to  be  in  such 
a  rage. 

"  I  have  stolen  nothing,"  she  said. 

*'  You  have  stolen  the  syndicate's 
water — you  are  stealing  it  now." 

Of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
him  that  the  wealth  he  Jiad  undertaken 
to  guard  was  still  flowing  away.  He 
started  towards  the  wheel,  but  with  a 
strength  of  which  he  believed  her  entirely 
incapable,  she,  in  turn,  took  him  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  him  away. 

'*  Who  are  you  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  would  brook  no  denial. 

"  Gerald  Brookes,"  he  answered,  half 
unconsciously. 

"  Ah,  the  son  of  the  syndicate  boss  ! 
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Your   father    has   robbed   my   uncle   o(  the  beauty  of  her  face.     He  had  rushed 

I  hrpe -quarters   of    his   fortune;    he   has  down  so  recklessly  on  hearing  the  roar  of 

robbed  him  of  the  waters  of  the  Susagua ;  the  waters  that  he  had  eyes  for  nothing 

he  has  robbed  my  dead  father,  and  he  beyond  the  sluice;  he  was  incapable  o( 

has  made  me  a  pauper !  "  distinguishing  between  a  Diana  and  a 


■'  Will  ypu  alloii-  me  to  apd-gisi 


Angry  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help 
the  melam'holy  intnuation  that  became 
almost  querulous  as  she  spoke  the 'last 
words. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  look  at  her, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  almost  awed  by 


Bowery  rough.  But  as  he  looked  at  her, 
the  whole  aspect  of  things  changed — she 
did  not  seem  like  a  girl  that  could  be 
in  the  wrong. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  ? "  he  said, 
rather  humbly. 
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"  Let  the  water  run — my  father's  river — 
and  I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

It  was  dark  now,  but  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  bowed. 

Then  she  told  him  the  whole  story  as 
she  had  just  heard  it  from  her  uncle. 

Though  she  had  not  dwelt  upon  the 
circumstance,  and  she  herself  had  scarcely 
understood  the  bearing  of  the  case,  he 
was  able  to  read  between  the  lines,  and 
to  understand  the  heroic  attitude  taken 
by  James  Boynton.  It  was  with  a 
humiliating  sense  of  being  entirely  in 
the  wrong  that  he  said  good-bye  to  her. 
He  scarcely  noticed  that,  while  the  two 
were  walking  side  by  side  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  Susagua  valley  was 
filling  with  water.  That  was  nothing ; 
he  had  just  come  from  the  university,  and 
had  elected  to  begin  his  business  career 
as  guardian  of  the  sluice ;  but  now  he 
had  lost  faith  in  the  sluice  and  lost  faith 
in  his  father. 

It  was  not  until  the  whole  of  the 
Susagua  valley  had  quenched  its  thirst 
from  the  reservoir  that  he  turned  back 
the  wheel. 

In  the  meantime  Sally  Boynton  had 
crept  back  into  the  house.  She  found 
her  uncle  sitting  disconsolately  in  the 
most  obscure  of  all  the  rooms  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  liis  ears.  He  could 
not  shut  out  the  troubled  thoughts  that 
had  for  long  deprived  him  of  sleep,  but  he 
was  able,  by  a  simple  mechanical  process, 
to  free  himself  from  the  dying  moans  of 
the  cattle.  At  that  moment  he  thought 
more  of  them  than  of  his  niece  ;  she  at 
least  would  live — they  would  die  a 
torturing  death.  He  knew  everyone  of 
them,  each  distinguishing  feature,  every 
spot  and  bar  and  strijy  and  patch — and 
now  they  were  dying  of  thirst ! 

The  picture  was  so  vivid  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  it,  and  he  dragged 
the  handkerchief  from  his  ears. 

But  not  a  single  "moo"  could  he  hear. 
Were  thev  all  dead,  then  ?  He  held  the 
rifle  in  his  hand  as  he  opened  the  door, 
but  in  such  a  nerveless  grasp  that  the 
first  note  of  the  whip-poor-will  might 
cause  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
weapon  actually  did  drop  when  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with — Sally. 
"You  dear  old  uncle,  come  with  me 


to  see   things,"   she    said,   taking    him 

affectionately  by  the  arm. 

Slowly  they  descended  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  where  the  cattle  had 
already  betaken  themselves.  The  corral 
was  inundated  with  water,  the  lowing 
had  ceased,  the  beasts  were  wallowing 
in  the  flood,  and  James  Boynton  thought 
of  the  poor  old  creature  he  had  shot.  It 
seemed  a  miracle,  but  Sally  led  him  on 
and  showed  him  further  wonders.  The 
wheat- field  was  drinking  up  giant 
draughts  of  the  native  Susagua,  and  the 
harvest  for  that  year  at  least  was 
assured. 

More  than  once  during  the  next  few 
weeks  James  Boynton  had  hinted  to  his 
niece  the  advisability  of  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation,  but  the  most  that  Sally 
would  do  in  this  direction  was  to  point 
to  the  blades  of  wheat  that  were  shooting 
up  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  prospect 
was  certainly  cheering,  but  James 
Boynton  was  afraid.  He  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  such  a  transformation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Susagua  valley  could 
have  taken  place  without  some  impending 
difliculty.  Unless  the  syndicate,  by  some 
miracle,  had  changed  its  spots,  the 
leopard  would  pounce  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Susagua. 

But  Sally  was  full  of  good  humour, 
and  pranced  about  the  house  and  the 
valley  like  a  colt  let  loose  from  the 
stables.  She  danced,  polkas  with  her 
uncle,  and  jigs  with  her  maid.  Or,  to 
be  a  little  more  precise,  with  her  com« 
panion  and  school-fellow,  who  had 
chosen  to  play  the  role  of  maid  on  the 
occasion.  There  was  something  in  young 
Mr.  Brookes*  eyes  as  he  parted  from  her 
on  the  night  of  the  encounter  that  made 
her  dream  dreams.  The  story  her  uncle 
had  told  her  had  given  her  a  healthy 
horror  of  the  senior  Brookes,  but  as  for  the 
younger  one,  the  boy  who  at  first,  with 
flashing  eyes,  had  borne  down  upon  her 
as  if  she  were  a  burglar,  and  presently 
had  parted  from  her  with  a  dozen 
apologies  on  his  lips,  and  a  thousand  in 
his  face,  she  could  not  allow  herself  to 
think  badly  of  him. 

James  Boynton  did  not  know  what  to 
think,  but  he  was  certain  of  one  thing ; 
the  advent  of  his  niece,  the  daughter  of 
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his  brother  William,  had  brought  luck  to 
the  valley,  had  saved  the  lives  of  his 
cattle ;  and  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  leave  her  to  finish  the  good 
work  she  had  begun. 

He  had  afterwards  great  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  this  decision. 

Sally  and  her  companion  started  out 
one  morning  towards  the  syndicate 
sluice.  The  companion  expected 
nothing  ;  Sally,  possibly,  might  have 
expected  something.  At  any  rate,  she 
did  not  look  very  surprised  when  she 
saw  young  Mr.  Brookes  approaching 
with  his  hat  held  high  over  his  head  and 
a  deprecating  look  on  his  face. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  apologise  ? " 
he  said ;  and  when  the  words  were 
spoken  he  looked  significantly  at  the 
companion.  That  discreet  young  woman 
went  in  search  of  flowers. 

*"  Why  should  you  apologise,  Mr. 
Brookes  ?  **  asked  Sally,  innocently. 

*'For  my  rudeness,'*  he  answered,  "and 
for  the  fact  that  the  syndicate  I  represent 
did  steal  what  belonged  to  your  uncle,  to 
yourself  and  to  your  dead  father.  I  know 
all  about  it  now,  and  I  crave  forgiveness.'* 

"  But  do  you  forgive  me  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Remember " 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  you  made  me 
feel  not  only  a  fool,  but  a  robber,"  he 
replied  with  great  conviction. 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Brookes,  you  are 
accusing  me  of  profound  thoughts,  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  the  shallowest  young 
person  that  ever  came  from  a  New  York 
boarding  school  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky 
County." 

"You  are*  the  most  charming  young 
person  that  ever  made  the  journey,"  he 
said,  somewhat  diffidently. 

"But  what  would  your  father.  Boss 
Brookes,  say,  if  he  knew  the  way  you 
are  talking  to  me  now,  the  polite  fashion 
in  which  you  are  conceding  terms  to  the 
enemy  ?  Surely  the  syndicate  cannot  so 
■far  forget  the  past  as  to " 

"  Miss  Boynton,  as  far  as  the  immediate 
future  is  concerned,  I  am  the  syndicate," 
he  answered.  **It  is  my  whole  fortune, 
but  such  as  it  is " 

"  Well,  such  as  it  is  ?  " 


"Your  uncle  may  become  the  man- 
ager !  " 

"  You're  surely  jesting.     My  uncle  !  " 

"  Ye-,  on  one  condition,  he  may  become 
the  manager." 

"  Mr.  Brookes,  in  spite  of  your  father, 
I  liked  you  when  I  met  you  first, and " 

"  And  now  you  love  me  !  " 

She  pulled  herself  up  indignantly. 

"  Well  then,  if  you  don't  love  me,  even 
now,  I  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
looked  into  your  face,  and  I  have  upset 
the  whole  show,  the  syndicate,  my  father, 
myself — everybody,  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  have  a  clear  conscience  when  I 
asked  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  And  is  your  conscience  clear  now  ?  " 
she  asked,  looking  at  him  with  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  that  made  him 
long  to  take  her  into  his  arms. 

"  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  after  a  somewhat 
prolonged  pause,  "  if  my  uncle  undertakes 
the  management  of  the  irrigation  works, 
I'll  try  to  look  after  you.*' 

*'  Sally, you're  an  angel,"  he  proclaimed, 
as  if  to  an  audience  ;  "  will  you  let  me 
kiss  you  ?  " 

"  Let  us  hear  what  my  uncle  says," 
answered  Sally,  in  a  tone  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  altogether  too 
matter  of  fact." 

Gerald  Brookes  explained  the  circum- 
stances to  Mr.  Boynton. 

"  May  I  kiss  her  now  ? "  he  asked,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished. 

"  It  would  be  a  sin  if  you  didn't," 
replied  Mr.  Boynton  emphatically. 

"  But  I  am  an  angel,  uncle,"  said  Sally 
saucily. 

"Then  he  could  hardly  stop  at  one," 
answered  Mr.  Boynton  drily. 

*%i^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Extract  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 
"  The  little  valley  of  the  Susagua  has 
this  season  created  a  record  in  the  way 
of  wheat  production.  For  every  bushel 
sown  sixty  bushels  were  reaped,  and  the 
soil  is  so  fertile,  and  the  irrigation  so 
perfect,  that  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Boynton  and  Brookes,  are  confident  of 
being  able  to  maintain  this  standard  for 
many  years  to  come." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  THEATRICAL 

TOUR. 


By   ELLALINE   TERRISS. 


LESS  than  twelve  months  ago  I  had 
never  experienced  what  it  was  to 
make  a  theatrical  tour.  Kind 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  often  suggested  that  we  should 
make  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  but  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  regard  the  prospect  of 
doing  so  in  a  very  cheerful  light.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  1  e  wiser 
for  us  to  remain  content  with  such  little 
laurels  as  we  had  now  in  London  than 
to  stray  further  afield,  to  return  perhaps 
with  a  shattfred  reputation  and  a  very 
much  depleted  exchequer. 

A  provincial  tour  is  a  big  under- 
taking ;  the  expenses  of  it  would  be 
enormous,  and  how  it  would  result  was 
of  course  uncertain.  With  he  business 
side  of  my  profession  I  am,  by  the  way, 
painfully  ignorant.  In  my  earlier  life 
my  father,  and  later  my  husband,  attended 
to  all  the  business  matters  for  me,  and  I 
have  signed  innumerable  documents 
without  ever  reading  or  understanding 
them.  With  contracts  I  am  never 
troubled.  Mr.  Frohman  once  said  to  my 
husl  and :  *'  Contracts  are  only  useful 
when  people  quarrel,  and  when  we 
quarrel  we  will  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  each  other."  So  contracts  between 
us  and  our  manager  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  though  I  know  nothing  about  busi- 
ness, I  knew  enough  to  understand  that 
our  tour  would  cost  us  probably  about 
;f6oo  a  week,  and  if  people  did  not  like 
us  in  the  provinces  the  result  from  a 
financial  and  every  other  point  of  view 
would  be  very  disastrous.  However,  we 
ultimately  did  make  up  our  minds  last 
summer  to  go  on  tour,  and  I  could  only 
console  myself   with    the   thought    that 


after  all  the  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  failure. 

The  towns  we  decided  to  visit  ivere 
Douglas,  Bradford,  Dublin,  Newcastle, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and  Bristol. 

We  received  very  mixed  accounts  as  to 
the  taste  of  the  theatre-going  public  in 
these  places,  and  none  of  them  were  from 
our  point  of  view  ve  y  encouraging.  In 
one  town  we  were  told  that  nothing  but 
melodrama  paid,  in  another  it  was 
comedy  that  was  required,  in  another 
anything  but  opera  entailed  certain 
failure. 

"  Provincial  people  are  very  severe 
critics,"  said  some  well-meaning  but  not 
very  comforting  friend  to  me.  "  There 
is  no  use  in  your  thinking  that  what 
your  London  audiences  like,  will  of 
necessity  please  people  up  in  the  North 
of  England."  I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  think  so  in  the  least,  though  I 
naturally  hoped  it  would. 

It  took  us  some  time  to  complete  our 
arrangements ;  we  had  to  arrange  for 
the  rapid  transport  of  an  army  of  eighty- 
seven  persons  from  place  to  place,  to 
secure  hotel  accommodation  for  them  in 
advance,  to  charter  special  trains,  and  to 
settle  a  hundred  other  details  to  which  I 
must  say  I  did  not  personally  pay  very 
much  attention,  but  they  kept  my  husband 
at  work,  I  think,  very  nearly  for  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  some  time. 

But  at  last  everything  was  settled,  and 
on  a  bright  summer  day  early  in  Septem- 
ber we  left  London  in  a  special  train  bound 
for  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

On  our  arrival  in  Douglas  we  saw  in 
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big  letters,  five  teet  in  height, 
the  legend  "  Ellaline  Terriss  and 
Seymour  Hicks  have  arrived" 
posted  up  in  various  conspicuous 
places.  "  I  on'y  hope,"  said  my 
husband  to  me,  as  we  drove  to 
our  hotel,  "  that  they  won't  ask 
'  why  ?  '  to-morrow,"  a  speech  in 
my  then  frame  of  mind  that  was 
anything  but  consolatory, 

Douglas  presented  a  very  gay 
and  lively  appearance,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  filled  to 
overflowing,  though  the  waiter 
at  the  hotel  informed  us  that  it 
was  empty  compared  to  what  it 
had  been  the  previous  week.  At 
all  events,  IJiere  were  enough 
people  in  the  bright  little  town 
to  pack  the  theatre  from  toji  to 
bottom  every  night  that  week. 
Lord  Raglan,  the  governor  of 
iht  island,  came  one  night,  and 
at  the  end  of  our  visit  we  had 
beaten  all  previous  records  in 
the  way  of  receipts  by  ^139-  It 
was  a  delightful  week,  and  at 
its  conclusion  I  felt  mucli  less 
nervous  about  the  sort  of  recep- 
tion that  awaited  us  in  the 
provinces,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
played  before  to  such  lively  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  Jokes 
that  Londoners  merely  smiled  at 
caused  roars  of  laughter,  and  a 
hastily  devised  reference  to  Mr. 
H.ill  Caine  met  with  a  really 
startlingjy  warm  reception. 

The  next  week  we  went  to 
Dradford.  I  hastened  to  ask 
Mr.  Hart,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  on  our  arrival,  if  the 
booking  had  gone  on  well,  and 
to  my  joy  was  told  that  it  had 
been  the  best  since  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  first  visit  to  that  town. 
That  was  cheerful  news,  and 
the  long  queue  wu  saw  outside 
the  gallery  and  pit  doors  told  us 
that  Bradford  people  were  going,  '  ■""" ' 
at  all  events,  to  give  us,  numeric- 
ally speiliing,  a  big  and  wliat 
turned  out  to  be  a  downright 
hearty  recepiion.  What  a  delightful  week 
that  one  we  spent  in  Itradford  was,  to  be 


MISS    E[.LALINE   TEKRISS. 
(.Mrs.  Seymour  Hicks.) 


sure,    ^^'c  made  many  new  friendships 
and  renewed  many  old  ones.     We  had 
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luncheon  parties  every  day,  motor  trips 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  couple  of  most 
enjoyable  days  after  the  grouse  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors.  The  first  day  we 
bagged  one-hundred-and-two  and  the 
next  seventy-eight  brace. 

My  week  at  Bradford  convinced  me  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  that  pro- 
vincial people  want  a  broader  sort  of 
entertainment  than  is  required  in  London. 
Many  provincial  theatres  are  bigger  than 
London  houses,  and  this  of  course  means 
that  in  the  former  a  piece  must  be  put 
on  in  rather  a  bigger  way  than  in  the 
latter— but  that  it  should  be  made  in 
any  way  broad  or  vulgar  to  i)rove  attrac- 
tive is  a  ridiculous  notion.  Provincial 
people  are  wonderfully  quick  to  see  a 
joke,  and  very  ready  to  laugh  at  it,  and 
laugh  they  do  very  heartily,  as  if  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  which  makes  them 
such  delightful  people  to  play  to. 

From  Bradford  we  hastened  to  Dublin. 
Before  we  opened,  we  held  a  council  to 
decide  upon  a  little  matter  of  policy.  I 
was  to  play  the  i)art  of  an  Irish  girl,  in 
which  1  had  to  sing  an  Irish  song,  and 
dance  a  jig,  liolding  a  shillelagh.  Now, 
from  what  we  h«ard,  I  gathered  that 
possibly  a  Dublin  audience  might  resent 
an  English  girl  doing  so,  and  the  question 
was,  how  >hould  we  alter  the  song  and 
dance  so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  giving 
offence  to  anyone.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  my  husband  suggested  my 
giving  the  song  and  dance  just  as  I  had 
given  it  elsewhere,  omitting  the  shil- 
lelagh. The  wihd  m  of  this  policy  was 
proved  by  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  song  met  with,  though  the  result 
might  not  l^avr  been  so  satisfactory  if  I 
had  apj^eared  on  the  stage  with  a  shil- 
lelagh, which  a  carpenter  employed  at 
the  theatre  told  us  would  have  given 
great  ollence.  **  I  wouldn't  have  liked  it 
a  bit  too  well  merself,"  he  said,  with 
charming  simj)licity  and  candour. 

\\e  met  with  all  sorts  of  amusing  inci- 
dents during  our  visit  to  Dublin.  We 
stayed  at  the  Shelbourne  Hotel,  and  one 
night  at  dinner  our  waiter,  who  was  a 
very  energetic  mortal,  dropped  a  cou[)Ie  of 
plates  and  broke  them.  **  Never  mind," 
he  whisj^ered  to  my  husband,  "  it's  all 
right,   and    it   sounds  like    work.**     On 


another  occasion  we  were  driving  on  a 
jaunting-car  past   the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
I  asked  the  driver  what  was  the  name  of 
the  building, and  he  replied  sorrowfully: 
"  Tis  the  I3ank  of   Ireland,   where   the 
English  put  all  the  money  that  they've 
taken  from  us."    Outside  the  Bank  there 
are  six  figures,  which  our  driver  informed 
us  were  "  the   twelve  Apostles."     **  The 
twelve   Apostles !  "   I    exclaimed,    **  but 
there  are  only  six  figures."    "  That's  so," 
was  the  reply;  "the  rest  of  them  must 
be   dining  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant." 
One  night  my  husband  was  handing  me 
out  of  our  cab  at  the  stage  door  of  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  Dublin,  round  which 
a  number  of  people  were  standing  who 
couldn*t  get  into  the  theatre.   My  husband 
was  singing  to  himself  as  he  gave  me  his 
hand,  when  someone  among  the  crowd 
exclaimed :  "  Faith,  and  if  that's  the  way 
he  sings,  Vm  just  as  glad  they  refused  my 
money.'*     Since  then,  whenever  my  hus- 
band attempts  to  air  his  voice  outside  the 
theatre,  I  remind  him  of  this  little  inci- 
dent, which  has  the  effect  of  immediately 
stopping  him. 

1  shall  always  cherish  my  pleasant 
recollections  of  our  visit  to  Dublin.  No- 
where did  we  receive  a  kinder  or  more 
generous  welcome. 

From  Dublin  we  journeyed  -to  New- 
castle, where  we  played  to  wildly  enthu- 
siastic audiences.  They  encored  pretty 
well  every  song,  so  that  it  was  usually 
very  nearly  midnight  before  the  curtain 
fell.  On  nearly  every  last  night  of  our  visit 
everywhere  we  had  to  make  a  speech 
from  the  stage ;  that  is  to  say,  my  husband 
had  to  do  so,  for  I  absolutely  refused  to 
venture  on  an  attempt  to  address  an 
audience.  1  just  stood  beside  my  hus- 
band to  encourage  him,  for  he  is  not  a 
born  orator.  I  remember  one  time  dear 
old  Mr.  Toole  telling  me  how  he  began  an 
address  to  a  big  audience  in  a  Liverpool 
theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  enor- 
mously successful  visit.  "Manchester," 
said  the  great  comedian,  extending  both 
his  hands  towards  the  audience,  "dear 
old  Manchester  will  reaiain  green  in  my 
memory  as  long  as  I  live."  I  always  took 
care  to  whisi)er  the  name  of  the  town 
which  we  were  in  ere  my  husband  began 
to  speak,  in  case  he  should  fall  into  a  like 
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mistake,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
prevent  him  making  others  at  times. 
Once,  I  recollect,  he  began  thanking  the 
"  Company  "  for  their  kindness,  etc.  He 
had  to  address  every  audience  during  our 
tour,  and  I  must  say  that  towards  the  end 
the  "  er — er's  "  in  his  speeches  became 
much  less  frequent,  and  he  had  become 
really  quite  a  ready  speaker  by  the  time 
we  returned  to  London.  But,  after  all, 
addressing  a  theatrical  audience  should 
not  be  a  very  nervous  proceeding.  They 
are  the  most  tolerant  and  friendly  dis- 
posed listeners  it  is  possible  to  have,  and 
will  receive  the  most  halting  oration 
quite  as  warmly  as  the  finished  utterance 
of  the  readiest  speaker. 

Bidding  a  reluctant  and  fond  farewell 
to  Newcastle,  we  started  out  for  Edin- 
burgh, and,  highly  successful  though  our 
invasion  of  the  provinces  had  been  so  far, 
it  was  not  without  grave  misgivings  that 
I  looked  forward  to  our  visit  to  the  place 
whither  we  were  journeying  in  a  lengthy 
special  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Edinburgh 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  actors  that  have 
adorned  the  English  stage.  It  is  a  town 
of  the  middle  ages,  of  great  beauty — 
impressively  beautiful.  Its  people  are 
serious-minded  and  cultured,  whose  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  any  theatrical 
performance  would  be  likely  to  be  formed 
in  a  spirit  of  the  coldest  criticism,  and  to 
this  place  we  were  bringing  an  enter- 
tainment of  the  lightest  character,  whose 
avowed  object  was  but  to  amuse.  Did 
Edinburgh  want  to  be  amused,  that  was 
the  question  ?  The  crowded  house  that 
greeted  us  on  our  first  night  convinced  us 
that  it  did,  and  that  we  were  successful 
in  doing  so  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  had  to  be  refused  admittance 
every  night.  A  learned  professor  with 
his  wife  and  family  occupied  the  same 
seats  every  night  in  the  dress  circle,  and 
I  believe  the  paterfamilias  enjoyed  the 
performance  quite  as  much  as  his  family. 
We  got  numbers  of  letters  from  people 
who  were  unknown  to  us,  telling  us  what 
they  thought  of  ourselves  and  the  piece, 
which  were  all  too  flattering  and  kind, 
but  it  was,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
extremely  gratifying  to  receive  them. 
The  success  of  our  visit  to  Edinburgh  was 


particularly  pleasing  because  it  was  really 
to  a  great  extent  quite  unexpected. 

From  Edinburgh  we  went  to  Glasgow, 
and  then    to  ShefiBeld   and  Manchester. 
We  did  splendidly  at  each  place,  and  by 
this  time  1  was  quite  convinced  that  pro- 
vincial  audiences  were   truly   the   most 
appreciative  people  in  the  world  to  play 
to.     At  Leeds  a  little  incident — or  shall 
I   call    it    accident? — happened,    which 
brought  my  husband  into  a  little  passage 
of   arms   (in   print)  with  a  well-known 
actor  who  had  been  playing  at  Leeds  the 
week  before  we  arrived.     I  must  explain 
that  the  theatre  at  Leeds  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  whilst  rehearsing  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  our  arrival  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  very  dreadful  it  would  be 
to  come  to  such  a  theatre  with  a  small 
piece.    "  It  would  be  like  playing  a  Jew's- 
harp  in  the  Albert  Hall,"  as  my  husband 
suggested.     Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
distinguished  actor  I  allude  to  had  the 
week  before  arrived  at  this  great  theatre 
with  a  small   light  comedy  wholly  un- 
suited  for  such  a  big  house,  and  played 
to  something  like  ;^20  a  night  in  a  house 
that  would  easily  hold  ;f400.     He  expe- 
rienced probably  precisely  the  sensation 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  Albert  Hall  with 
a    Jew's-harp,    and    he    no    doubt    felt 
aggrieved  and  irritated.     At  all  events, 
he  gave  an  interview  to  the  representatives 
of  a  local  journal,  to  whom  he  confided 
his  views  on  the  present  deplorable  state 
of   the  British    Drama.     The    interview 
appeared  headed,  "  Legs  without  Brains," 
in  which  the  actor  interviewed  lamented 
the    fact   that   the    public    appeared    to 
want  nothing  but  the  cheapest  form  of 
theatrical  entertainment,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  if   Hamlet  was    being 
played    in    one    theatre    by   a    first-rate 
company    and    an     indifferent    musical 
comedy  in  another  by  a  still    more    in- 
different lot  of  actors  and  actresses,  the 
latter    would    draw    full    houses    whilst 
Hamlet    would     be     played     to    empty 
benches.     A  great  deal    more  was   said 
to    the    same    effect,    and    a    wish    was 
expressed  that  we  should  see  the  article. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  courteous 
wish,  and  the  whole  article  appeared  to 
have  been  written  in  a  fit  of  temper.  My 
husband    wrote    a    reply  in   the  journal 
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that  published  the  interview,  pointing 
out  that  complaints  of  the  vitiated  public 
taste  in  theatrical  entertainments  always 
came  from  the  producers  of  unsuccessful 
piays,  which  naturally  discounted  the 
value  of  iheir  criticism.  He  further 
remarked  that  on  general  principles  it  is 
better  to  t;ive 
the  public 
what  they  cer- 
tainly want, 
than  to  insist 
on  offering 
them  what 
theyapparent- 
lydo  not  want, 
and  concluded 
by  observing 
that  singing 
and  dancing 
were  addi- 
tions to  the 
art  of  acting, 
and  had 
always  been 
recognised  as 
such  by  the 
greatest  ac- 
tors. Thus 
ended  a  storm 
in  a  tea-cup, 
and  I  would 
not  have  men- 
tioned it  but 
for  the  fact 
thai  I  think 
a  great  deal 
of  humbug  is 
talked  by  peo- 
ple who  are 
always  des- 
canting on  the 
actor's  art.  1 
am  quite  sure 
the  public 
would  crowd 
to  see  a  really  great  actor  like  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving  play  Hamlet,  but  they 
won't  do  so  merely  lo  observe  the  eccen- 
tricities of  possibly  a  sound  but  not  great 
player  in  the  same  part. 

The  real  decline  of  public  interest  in 
the  drama  is  due  not  to  the  competition 
of  musical  comedy,  but  the  absence  of 


any  great  personality  among  modern 
actors.  Let  us  admit  the  truth ;  the 
theatre  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
shop.  Are  we  not  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, and  do  we  not  pride  ourselves 
on  the  fact  ?  And  the  way  to  make  a 
shop  pay  is,  I  take  it,  to  supply  your 
customers 
with  the  goods 
which        they 

;t  the  man 
ho  talks 
about  art,  and 
laments  the 
depraved  state 
of  the  public 
taste,  make 
quite  sure  that 
he  is  not  sim- 
ply growling 
because       the 
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different  char- 
acter of  his 
so-  called 
works  of  art. 

We  finished 
our  tour  at 
Bristol,  after 
playing  at 
Leeds,  Liver- 
pool and  Bir- 
mingham. I 
need  not  des- 
cribe how  we 
were  received 
at  each  place ; 
suffice  it  to 
say  that  we 
seemed  to  fin- 
ish ourengage- 
**'*"'■  ments  all  too 

■  Hicks  and  Ihe  Baby,  quicklv.  Butit 

was  approach- 
ing the  date  fixed  for  our  opening  of  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  and  so  having  finished 
our  final  engagement  at  Bristol,  we  set 
out  on  our  way  once  more  to  dear  old 
London.bringing  back  with  us  experiences 
that  I  shall  always  cherishwith  the  kindest 
memory,  and  trust  befoje  very  long  to 
renew, 


[F.mlUam  did  Ilaiffific 


WHEN  Andrew  Leighton  returned 
home  to  the  village  in  the  Fens, 
after  six  months'  sojourn  in 
London,  he  believed  the  best  things 
worth  having  had  for  ever  passed  out 
of  his  life.  For  he  had  spent  the  whole 
of  those  six  months  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  a  false  god,  or  goddess  rather, 
and  to  her  had  made  vain  sacrifice  of 
the  fair  first-fruits  of  liis  young  love. 
The  discovery  of  her  perfidy  drove  him, 
wounded,  to  hide  his  miserable  head  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Old  IJrewery  House, 
of  which  his  father's  recent  death  had 
left  him  sole  owner. 

But  at  home  it  was  almost  worse  than 
in  London.  The  ghost  of  the  little  witch, 
who  had  sworn  for  his  sake  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  primrose  path,  had  a  way  of 
haunting  the  lonely  room  through  which 
'  he  had  once  loved  to  picture  her  coming 
and  going.  Her  image,  clad  in  the 
daintiest  of  morning  gowns,  nodded  and 
smiled  mockingly  at  him  as  he  sat  at 
his  solitary  breakfast,  and  came  dancing 
along  in  the  dusk  to  meet  him,  gold  hair 
and  white  robes  flowing,  as  he  trudged 
wearily  home  from  the  office  at  the  new 
brewery  in  the  town.  He  felt  at  last 
that  if  he  were  to  go  on  at  all  with  his 
life  this  sort  of  thing  must  cease. 

In  marriage  he  might   hope   to   find 
shelter  from  such  love-haunted  solitude 


— a  ^marriage  of  expediency,  of  course, 
to  be  entered  into  with  very  moderate 
expectations,  and  less  subject,  therefore, 
to  ensuing  disappointment.  It  remained 
for  him  to  find  someone  willing  to  con- 
tract such  an  alliance;  and, as  the  owner 
of  a  large  house  and  an  old-established 
brewery,  he  was  right  in  anticipating 
little  difliculty  in  his  quest. 

He  l>egan  to  visit  again  among  the 
neighbours  in  whose  familie.i  the  female 
element  seemed  always  to  preponderate. 
They  all  appeared  alike  to  him — demure, 
smiling  maidens,  er[ually  fitted  to  suit 
satisfactorily  the  duties  of  the  ]>ost  he 
had  in  his  gift.  Yet  he  hesitated  to 
throw  the  handkerchief.  One  day  he 
rode  ten  miles  across  the  fen  to  call  on 
the  new  comers  at  the  dreary  vicarage, 
which,inwinler,couldonly  be  approached 
on  foot,  and  there  he  found  her. 

He  returned  home  almost  elated. 

She  was  the  antithesis  of  that  which 
had  before  attracted  him  ;  a  pale  girl, 
with  fair  hair  drawn  tightly  over  her 
forehead,  who  spoke  little  and  smiled 
rarely,  bending  on  him  when  he  addressed 
her  the  unflinching  gaze  of  innocent  grey 
eyes.  With  her  he  felt  at  least  there 
might  be  rest. 

He  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
point.  The  threadbare  parson  and  his 
work-worn  wife  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the 
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prospect  of  such  a  marriage  for  one  of 
their  many  daughters,  who,  destitute 
alike  of  beauty  and  of  portions,  they  had 
believed  hopelessly  out  of  the  matrimonial 
running. 

As  for  Leltice  herself,  she  felt  dazed  by 
it  all ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
raise  any  objection.  There  were  no 
novels  among  her  father's  books,  nor  if 
there  had  been  could  she  have  found 
much  time  to  read  them ;  and  she  had 
never  allowed  her  thoughts  to  roam  in 
the  direction  of  lovers  and  of  love- 
making.  Hence  she  had  no  preconceived 
ideals  in  matters  of  courtship,  and  Andrew 
discovered  that  he  was  free  to  dispense 
with  the  gallantries  of  the  period,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  might  have 
found  oppressive.    Nor  did  he  experience 

any  qualms  on  her  behalf,  believing  she 

understood    and     ac- 
quiesced in  his  attitude, 

whereas  the  poor  little 

woman  was    ignorant 

of  her  just  dues,  and 

took  for  granted  that 

all    was  as  it    should 

be.     Had  he  not  paid 

her  the   highest   com- 
pliment    one    human 

being     can     offer     to 

another  ?        And     she 

repaid  him  by  a  silent 

devotion    which,    had 

he  known  of  it,  would 

have  caused  him  con- 
siderable     embarra'is- 

ment. 

Marriage     produced 

comparatively       little 

change  in  their  mutual 

attitude.      It    was    an 

amazing  fart  that  after 

three  years  of  the  close 

companionship       that 

country  marriage   en- 
tails each  was  still  a 

stranger  to  the  other's 

inner  life. 
"Has     I.ettice     an 

inner  life  ?  "  he  would 

question,  half  irritably, 

as    he    watched    her 

sometimes  in  her  quiet 

household  progress,  her 


key  basket  on  her  arm,  absorbed  to  all 
appearance  in  the  tiny  business  of  house 
and  garden. 

And  Lettice — was  slie  content  ?  She 
told  herself  that  she  had  every  reason  to 
be  so,  and  could  only  wonder  that  tears 
would  sometimes  fall  into  the  cradle  as 
she  stood  to  kiss  the  baby  lying  there 
asleep. 

"  .-Vndrew,  have  you  seen  the  man  about 
the  new  conservatory  ?  Vou  said  it  was 
to  beabirthday  present,  and  my  birthday 
will  be  here  in  tiiree  weeks." 

It  was  a  morning  in  early  summer, 
and  the  two  were  sitting  at  breakfast. 
Through  the  open  window  came  the  sun- 
shine  and  the  sound  of  bees  at  their  work 
among  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

.\ndrew  looked  up  from  the  local  paper. 
"  I'm  afraid  I'd  forgol'en  all  about  it.     I 


[.cilice  turned  iUiiJ-u-bilc  nl  si^-ftl  ../  it. 
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will  call  on  the  builder  on  my  way  into 
town  this  morning  ;  but  I  must  ask  you 
to  be  content  with  a  very  modest  little 
building.  There  seems  somehow  this 
year  to  have  been  more  expenses  than 
usual,  and  I  am  rather  pressed  for  ready 
money.*' 

He  rose  from  the  table  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  passed  through  the  passage 
to  the  little  room  where  it  was  his  habit 
to  read  his  letters  and  smoke  a  pipe  before 
starting  for  his  walk  to  the  town. 

Lettice  rose  at  the  same  time,  and  took 
up  her  sewing.  Something  in  her  hus- 
band's tone  made  her  vaguely  sorry  she 
had  reminded  him  of  the  birthday 
present. 

A  moment  later  a  ring  at  the  street 
door  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
morning  post  Then  the  servant  came  in 
to  clear  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Were  there  no  letters,  Mary  ?  " 

"  There  were  two  for  the  master.  I 
have  taken  them  to  him  in  his  room." 

The  husband  and  wife  were  not  at  the 
stage  of  intimacy  marked  by  community 
of  correspondence,  and  it  seldom  occurred 
to  her  to  ask  him  questions  about  his 
letters.  Now  she  went  on  with  her  sew- 
ing, waiting  until  she  should  hear  the 
shutting  of  the  front  door,  which  served 
as  an  intimation  of  her  husband's  de- 
parture, and  of  her  own  freedom  to  go 
about  her  daily  business. 

But  to-day  she  had  to  wait  longer  than 
usual.  Andrew  sat  on  and  on  in  his 
room,  staring  miserably  into  space.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  perfume  diffused  by 
a  letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  letter 
came  from  the  woman  who  had  once 
dealt  him  a  cruel  blow,  and  contained  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness  and  an  entreaty  for 
help  in  sudden  poverty. 

It  raised  a  ghost  of  pain  that  he  thought 
had  been  laid  more  than  three  years  ago ; 
and  with  the  ghost  came  taunting  memo- 
ries of  early  hopes.  There  was  nothing 
of  love  left  in  his  heart  for  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  but  it  had  wakened  in  him  a 
great  yearning  for  something  more  to 
leaven  his  davs  than  the  pale  shadow  of 
an  emotion  whose  real  presence  seemed 
to  have  passed  for  ever  from  his  life. 

If  that  silent  girl  in  the  next  room  had 
onlj  cared  for  him  a  little,  in  the  way 


men  and  women  care  for  each  other,  he 
himself  might  have  .  .  .  But  what  had 
he  to  expect  from  a  marriage  that  he  had 
regarded  from  the  first  as  a  pis-aller. 

He  roused  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  main  purpose  of  the  letter.  Of 
course  he  must  send  the  money  asked  for, 
though  how  he  was  to  raise  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult question.  But  for  his  dislike  of 
refusing  any  of  Lettice 's  rare  requests,  he 
would  just  now  have  suggested  that  the 
erection  of  the  conservatory  could  be  left 
until  another  year.  His  balance  at  the 
bank  was  lower  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Well,  some  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty might  occur  to  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Meantime  he  must  be 
off  to  work,  and  he  put  the  disturbing 
letter  into  his  pocket  and  exchanged  his 
morning  jacket  for  a  coat  which  hung 
behind  the  door,  leaving  the  jacket  lying 
on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Then  he  walked 
across  the  passage  and  looked  into  the 
room  where  his  wife  sat  at  her  needle- 
work. 

"  I'm  going  now,  Lettice  !  " 

Lettice  noticed  with  a  throb  of  anxiety 
that  he  looked  pale  and  worried.  She 
rose  and  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
stood  watching  him  till  he  disappeared 
round  a  comer  of  the  road.  With  a  sigh 
she  turned  and  went  back  to  her  sewing, 
but  after  a  few  stitches  the  work  dropped 
from  her  hands.  If  Andrew  would  only 
tell  her  things  and  let  her  share  his 
worries  ! 

Then  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  he 
had  shown  her  a  rent  in  the  lining  of  his 
morning  coat.  She  would  go  now  and 
mend  it ;  it  would  be  something  to  per- 
form even  this  trifling  service  for  him  ; 
and  taking  up  her  work-basket  she  passed 
into  his  room  and  lifted  the  coat  from 
the  chair  on  which  it  lay. 

The  sort  of  pleasure  she  always  experi- 
enced in  handling  her  husband's  clothes 
was  suddenly  startled  by  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  about  the  coat  of  an 
unusual  perfume.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Had  he  taken  to  putting  scent  on  his 
handkerchief?  She  dived  her  hand  into 
the  pocket,  and  with  the  handkerchief 
drew  out  a  letter — the  letter — a  perfumed 
tinted  tell-tale  sheet  covered  with  writing 
in  a  woinan's  hand, 
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Lettice  turned  dead- 
white  at  sight  of  it.  The 
day  seemed  to  have  grown 
suddenly  dark,  and  she 
moved  swayingly  to  the 
window,  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  It  was  some  mo- 
ments before  she  could  see 
anything  but  blurred  lines 
on  the  sheet  before  her. 
Then  the  darkness  lifted, 
and  she  read  the  letter. 
Uttering  a  cry,-  like  a 
creature  in  physical  pain, 
she  sank  on  to  the  window 
seat  and  buried  her  face 
among  the  cushions. 

The  first  feeling  to  define 
itself  amid  the  hurricane 
of  her  emotions  was  that  of 
rage — fierce,  blind  rage — 
against  Andrew — against 
the  writer  of  the  letter — 
against  herself  for  her  un- 
suspecting faith.  So  the 
love  she  had  taken  foi 
granted  had  never  been 
hers  at  all !  She  had  sat  at 
Love's  table,  and  thought 
herself  to  be  the  guest  for 
whom  the  meal  was  spread. 
She  had  striven  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  poorness  of 
the  fare,  believing  that  her 
host  had  oiTered  her  of  his 
best.  Now  she  knew  the 
stranger  had  feasted  there 
before  li?r,  and  that  she  had  been  regaled 
with  broken  meats.  Poor  blind,  un- 
questioning fool  l 

Suddenly,  on  the  lurid  background  of 
her  anger  arose  a  vision  of  her  husband's 
pale,  worried  face  of  the  morning,  and 
wrath  gave  place  to  a  gentler  emotion. 
After  all,  her  love  for  him  had  been  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  her  life.  No  one 
could  take  that  from  her.  It  gave  her  a 
right  of  {X>ssession  immeasurably  higher 
than  that  of  the  woman  who  had  wronged 
him.  And,  strengthened  by  such  thoughts, 
she  determined  that  the  new  knowledge 
should  a£fe(-t  as  little  as  possible  the  out- 
ward conduct  of  her  daily  life. 

A  little  later  she  rose  from  the  window 
seat,  and   set   quietly  about   the   usual 


duties  of  the  household.  But  it  was  a 
terrible  diy  to  live  through.  She  could 
not  for  a  moment  get  away  from  the  cruel 
thoughts  conjured  up  by  the  letter.  Yet 
always  foremos'  among  these,  and  casting 
her  own  wrongs  into  shadow,  was  the 
|iale  image  of  Andrew  as  he  had  looked 
in  uf>on  her  that  moru'ng.  He,  too,  was 
unhappy,  had  been  so,  perhaps,  through- 
out those  three  years ;  and  that  no 
intuition  had  discovered  this  to  her 
indicated  on  tier  part  a  lamentable  want 
of  sympathy.  Of  course,  she  also  was  to 
blame. 

The  thought  iliat  she  could  help  him 
in  his  present  difficulty  occurred  to  her 
with  a  throb  of  relief.  He  had  told  her 
that  morning  when  she  had  spoken  about 
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the  conservatory  that  he  was  pressed  for 
money,  and  now  there  was  this  woman's 
□eed  to  satisfy.  She  felt  that  this  must 
Ire  done  at  any  cost.  And  at  least  she 
could  make  things  easier  for  him  by  with- 
drawing her  own  request.  Poor  fellow! 
no  doubt  he,  too,  had  had  a  trying  day. 

As  the  time  of  his  home-coming  drew 
near,  she  sat  awaiting  him  with  fast- 
beating  heart,  her  eagerness  to  ofTer  her 
little  sacrifice  over-shadowed  by  the 
dread  of  possible  explanation.  His 
approaching  footsteps  drove  every  bit 
of  colour  from  her  face,  i\n6  she  could 
scarcely  speak  the  words  of  customary 
greeting.  But  he  was  too  wrapt  in  his 
own  thoughts  to  notice  anything  unusual 
in  his  wife's  voice  and  manner.  The 
two  sat  through  their  dini.er  in  almost 
unbroken  silence.  It  was  only  after  the 
cloth  had  been  removed  and  the  shadows 
lay  thick  about  the  room  that  she  braced 
herself  to  speak. 

"  Andrew !  I  have  altered  my  mind 
about  having  the  newconsetvatory.  Do  .'t 
trouble  to  call  on  Giles  about  it." 

Andrew  lifted  his  head  suddenly.  He 
was  sitting  by  the  open  window  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  making  a  pretence  of 
reading  in  the  summer  dusk. 

"  How  is  this,  Lettice  ?  I  thought  you 
were  so  particularly  set  upon  it.  I  had 
intended  going  about  it  to-morrow," 

There  was  unmistakable  relief  mingled 
with  the  surprise  of  his  voice.  But  the 
reply  to  his  question  was  a  smothered 


sob.  For  the  fiist  time  in  her  grown-iqi 
life  Lattice's  self-control  had  given  way. 
She  had  thrown  herself  forward  on  the 
table  and  was  shaken  with  helplen, 
miserable  crying,  . 

Andrew  in  an  instant  was  by  hei  side. 

"  Lettice  1  Lettice  I  What  does  tins 
mean?  I  have  never  seen  you  like  this 
before,"  Then  a  new  thought  breaking 
in  on  his  wonderment  his  face  became 
suddenly  alight  with  joy. 

"Lettice.  You  have  seen  that  letter! 
Darling,  can  it  be  that  you  care  enough 
for  me  to  be  jealous  of  me?  " 

*  *  *  *  # 

A  week  later,  two  girls  stooJ  hy  the 
window  of  the  lawyer's  house  in  the  Hi^ 
Street,  peering  over  the  wire  blinds  at  the 
few  passers-by  who  chose  to  come  out  of 
doors  on  such  a  blazing  afternooo. 

Presently  a  man  and  a  woman  walking 
arm  in  arm  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street. 

"  Are  not  those  the  people  from  the  Old 
Brewery  House  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  girls, 
curiously,  "  I  sever  remember  having 
seen  them  walking  together  before.  She 
has  on  her  garden  hat  instead  of  the 
q  uakerish  bonnet  she  generally  goes  about 
in..  I  declare  she's  quite  pretty,  and  he 
gazes  down  into  her  face  like  a  lover 
when  she  speaks." 

"  They  both  look  as  thou^  they  had 
not  long  left  Eden,  and  God  had  lately 
introduced  them  to  one  another,"  said  the 
other  girl  solemnly. 


THE   PECULIARITIES  OF  FAMOUS 
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By  R.   WESTON. 

A  GOOD    deal     of    curiosity    exists     saying  that  "habit  is  a  second  nature." 
throughout  the  reading  public  as     Of   the   oddities   of    the    older    French 
to  the  lives  of  literary  men,  poets,     writers  we   know  but  little,  for,  unlike 
and  playwrights,  not  only  in  this  country      their  more  modern  compeers,  they  seem 
but  also  abroad,  and  1  propose  to  give  a     to  have  hidden  their  private  lives  from 
rapid  sketch   of   the  ways  of  working,     the  public  gaze  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two 

notable  excep- 
tions. For 
instance, 
Moliere,  the 
great  play- 
wright and 
actor,  never 
submitted  the 
MS.  of  any  of 
his  plaj-s  with- 
out first  read- 
ing it  to  his 
housekeeper, 
LaFor^t,  and 
watching  the 
effect  the 
am  using 
scenes  had  on 
the  illiterate 
old  woman, 
and  altering, 
cutting  out,  or 
adding  here 
and  there, 
according  to 
her  reception 
of  the  scenes 
presented. 
Lafontaine 
n  the'mid^it  of 


habits,  and 
some  idiosyn- 
crasies  of 
French  geni- 
uses. The  fre- 
quent appear- 
ance of  their 
names  in  the 
Kngtish  Press, 
on  the  cover 
of  a  book,  or 
on  a  playbill, 
enshrinesthem 
in  a  halo  of 
fame  in  the 
eyes  of  the 
public,  and 
many  are  the 
legends  spread 
about  them. 
Some  are  de- 
cidedly false, 
others  exag- 
gerated, but 
many  are 
based  on  fact 
and  create  a 
lively  interest 
in  the  peculiar 
methods  of  working 
various  writers.  the   most    brilliant   aristocratic    society 

Some  of  these  little  ways  may  be  con-  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
sidered  as  habits  worked  to  the  pitch  of  crowd  around  him.  The  poet  Racine 
mania,  until  they  have  Iwcome  indis-  would  faint  away  and  be  unable  to 
pensable  to  their  posse^^ors  for  producing  work  if  he  caught  the  peculiar  smell 
Any  work  at  all,  thus  proving  the  old     of  apples.    Buffon,  the  natuta-V '»:J\<»!ua.v 
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UOLIKKE   READING  TO    HIS    HOUSKKEEPER. 

From  an  engraviog  by  Ledouji. 
hnbitual    with      would  write  his  fables 
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never  wrote  without  valuable  lace  cuffs 
on  his  sleeves.  Cardiaat  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  been  unable  even  to  compose  a 
letter  without  some  half  a  dozen  cats  in 
his  palatial  room. 

Notwithstanding  these  instances,  we 
have  very  few  details  <'onceming  the 
great  French  writers  who  lived  before 
the  eighteenth  century.  Concerning  this 
sad  period  in  the  hlstorj'  of  France,  we 
have  many  interesting  records  of  the 
chief  writers  whose  fame  spread  to  our 
shores.  Voltaire,  the  great  sceptic,  had 
in  his  study  several  desks,  on  each  of 
which  lay  open  the  different  unfinished 
MSS.  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  would  go 
from  on':  to  the  other  all  day,  adding  a 
few  lines  here,  scratching  out  something 
there,  cir  re-writing  another  thing,  as  the 
inspiration  came.  Jean  Jacnues  Rousseau, 
the  philosopher,  was  the  direct  opposite 
of  Voltaire  ;  while  the  latter  constantly 
lived  in  comfort  and  luxury,  the  former 
was  always  longing  for  a  wild  and  lonely 
life  in  the  forest.     When  circTunstaiices 


■   IllCTATlNC,   ins  VRKSFS  TO   iiisfwi^ 

■rum  an  t-iigraviiiK  by  I.aiigier. 


BALZAC. 
From  a  coricaiurc  by  Benjamin. 

compelled  him  to  leave  his  favourite 
woods  of  Montmorency  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  Paris,  Rousseau  took  a 
modest  room,  where  he  would  com- 
pose his  works  with  the  dinner  cook- 
ing in  a  slew-]X)t  on  the  stove.  While 
\oltaireand  Rousseau  could  not  work 
unless  left  alone  to  theirown  thoughts, 
Diderot,  another  great  philosopher. 
was  in  ihe  habit  of  inviting  all  his 
intimate  friend'-.and  in  their  presence 
"spoke  "  his  books  to  them, and nnty 
after  this  trial  would  he  write  them. 
jicHIle,  a  poet  of  the  same  period, 
was  rather  inclined  to  idleness,  and 
o[ilvcnnii)osed  when  coaxed  to  it  by 
his  wife,  who  had  a  great  admiration 
for  his  works,  and  to  induce  him  to 
rhyme  "to  order,"  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  locking  him  in  his  study.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  about  his  incar- 
cerations. Two  fiiends  called  upon 
him  when  he  was  locked  up  in  his 
studv.and  sjioke  to  him  from  outside. 
"My  wife  is  out,"  replied  the  poet; 
"she  has  put  me  under  li«k  and  key 
so  that  1  should  work.  Wait  a  white, 
she  will  not  be  hmg  now."  The 
wife  soon  returned  and  unfastened  thft 
door,  and  an  inteiesiing  conver-^tioti 
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on  literature  took  place  among  the  three 
friends,  during  which  Delille  recited  some 
of  his  verses.  Later  on,  when  the  visitors 
ha-l  departed,  the  wife  exclaimed,  with 
an  eye  to  business,  "Now,  M.  Uelille, 
you  must  work  and  make  up  for  lost 
time  !  "  "  But  I  worked  all  the  time 
you  were  out  I  "  "  Never  mind,  you 
know  each  one  of  your  verses  fetches 
five    franis   apiece    at  your   publisher's. 


midnight,  and,  enrobed  in  the  white 
garment  of  a  Dominican  monk,  would 
write  without  stopping  for  twelve 
hours,  with  a  big  bowl  of  black  coffee 
at  his  side,  and  a  seven- light  candle 
flambeau  on  his  table.  Id  the  morning, 
punctually  at  twelve,  his  manservant 
would  bring  the  breakfast  in,  pick  up 
from  the  lloor  the  folios  of  paper 
writlen  during  the  night,  and  scattered 


Surely  you  i-an  cum[)ose  a  few  more  and 
earn  forty  francs  before  dinner  is  readv." 
Now  we  come  to  the  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  here  details  are 
plentiful.  Honore  de  Balzac,  marvel- 
ous psychologist  of  the  "  Comcdie 
Humaine,"  wrote  his  voluminous 
masterpiece  in  a  few  years  only,  which 
he  used  to  call  his  "  hard  labour  years." 
Balzac  dined  at  six,  retired  to  bed 
almost  immediately  on  finishing,  and 
alter  a  rest  of  a  few  ^hours  woke  up  at 


here  and  there  about  the  room;  these 
the  faithful  servant  would  later  on  take 
to  Balzac's  printers.  Ih.'aven,  we  are 
assured,  was  not  then  upon  earth,  for 
every  hand  in  the  firm  had  to  carefully 
sort  and  number  the  folios,  and  when 
the  proofs  were  submitted  to  the  writer 
he  would  correct  his  manuscript  in  the 
galley  pulls,  and  re -correct  further 
proofs,  till  almost  nothing  was  left  of 
the  original,  which,  therefore,  proved 
only  to  have   been  the  rough    idea   of 
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what  Balzac  had  intended  to  write. 
The  wrath  of  the  compositors  can  be 
easily  understood,  and  Balnac's  much- 
corrected  page-proofs  were  famous  in 
the  printing  world  of  his  day  as  perfect 
nightmares. 

Guslavc  Flaubert,  the  author  of 
"Salambo"  and  "Madame  novary," 
the  father  of  the  naturalist  school,  was 
as  grievous  a  burden  as  [Uizac  lo  the 
compositors,  readers,  and  correctors  of 
the  press.  ■ 

Unlike  the  two  above-mentioned 
geniuses,  some  writers  have  a  great 
facility  of  production.  Such  were 
Madame  George   Sand   and  Alexandre 


ALEXANDRE   DUHAS,    FILS. 

From  tbo  palntio^  by  MeiRHni«r. 


Dumas  (ils.  the  latter  of 
whom,  before  writing  a 
single  line  of  any  of  his 
comedies,  would  have 
the  whole  play  ready  in 
bis  head,  and  he  used  to 
say,  like  the  poet  Racine, 
'■  I  only  want  now  to 
write  the  play."  The 
(Titii-  of  art  and  drama, 
Theopbile  Gaulier,  also 
composed  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  most 
of  his  articles  were 
written  at  the  elevenih 
hour,  sometimes  on  the 
marble  tnb!e  of  a  caff. 
or  in  the  machine-roo  n 
while  the  compositors 
were  waiting  for  "  copy." 
Such  ready  fluency  in 
production,  however,  is 
often,  unfortunately,  due 
to  stimulants  of  some 
Jtind    or    other,    which 
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REMAN    IN    HIS    WOKKKOOM. 
From'a  drawing  by  Renouard. 


rH    PAPIB,    eZS   AND   INK,   AND   A  GLASS   OF  ABSl.NTHE 
BEFORE   HIH. 

From  a  pbologt&p^. 


THn   VLCVl.lARITIRS    OF   FAhfOVS   FRiiKCH   AVtHOF^. 


fur  a  long  pi^riDcl  may  he  of  '^rcat  lielp, 
liul,  after  a  wliile.  being  lakt'n  in  largrT 
<luantilic^  gfiierally  ruin  tlie  liealih,  if 
not  tlic  nUnd  itsplf.'of  tliuse  who  resort 
tn  an  iirtilicial  sliniiilant  to  imaginalion. 
[inl/ai-  was  a  great  tiriiikrr  of  black 
i-olTee,  anil  with  Madame  C;r'.)rge  ,San<] 
tlie  craving  for  smoke  was  so  great 
iliat,  we  are  lolil,  "slie  ceased  entirely 
t>  he  intelligent  wJien  deprived  of 
lohano." 

Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  had  always 
"a  great  tliirsl  iin  him,"  hut  liis  only 
stimulant  wascjuite  inoffensive,  lemonade. 
His  son  med  to  find  great  inspiration  in 
tlie  music  of  the  piano,  and  never  wrote 
so  well  as  when  that  instrument  was 
being  played  near  him.  We  must  also 
mention  the  names  of  two  of  France's 
greatest  j>oets  of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 


Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Paul  Verlaine.  and  that 
of  the  German  TaDtastic 
writer,  Hoffman,  all 
three  of  whom  indtdged 
abusively  in  the  mad- 
dening absinthe,  which 
has  so  often  brought 
men  of  talent  to  the 
lunati''  asylum,  if  not 
to  an  early  grave. 

Alfred  de  Musset  had 
also  another  peculi- 
arity; he  would  in  the 
daytime  give  himself 
the  Uluslon  of  the  night, 
and  work,  with  closed 
shutters  and  curtains 
drawn,  by  the  light  of 
candles.  My  readers 
will  remember  that  an 
I'lnglish  artist,  the  late> 
Aubrey  lleardsley, 
would  design  hiscurious 
com  posit  ions  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

Hut.  leaving  aside  the 
cases  of  men  whose 
lalent  has  often  been 
barren  by  reason  of  a 
disorderly  and  eccentric 
lite,  we  must  the  more 
admire  the  working 
powers  of  others,  whose 
healtliy  and  steady 
iving  has  enabled  them 
nasterpiecfs,  and  whose 
■at  amongst  the  greatest. 
three  to  mind,  I  mention 
everv  morning  of  his  life, 
given  number  of  liours,  an 
.ved  hy  Charles  Dickens, 
PS  eveiv  morning, 
three  and  no  rno.c.  Victor'Hiigo  also 
limited  liis  work  to  a  certain  amount  of 
verses,  about  eighty  a  day,  from  hve  in 
the  morning  till  midday,  standing  up  at 
a  tall  writing  desk. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark,  writers 
of  all  nations  and  of  all  agrs  have  had 
peculiar  ways,  some  born  with  them, 
and  others  ai^tjuired  and  ado|'ted  as 
habits,  while  iiiiny  have  only  affected 
manncriscns  I'l  pose  as  luiginal  and 
eccentric. 


Oidv  t 
Goelh. 
worked  for  a  gi 
exam])le  follo,v 
who    wrote    thr 
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THERK  it  lay  in  the  box  where  he 
had  placed  it  ten  years  ago,  its 
delicate  petals  now  ail  brown  and 
shrivelled,  and  yet  still  exhaling  a  sickly 
sweet  perfume.  Why  is  it  that  the  scent 
of  a  particular  flower  or  the  sound  of  a 
particular  piece  of  music  should,  above 
all  other  things,  have  the  power  of  re- 
calling to  our  recollection  long-buried 
and  forgotten  episodes  in  our  lives  with  a 
vividness  that  makes  it  seem  but  yester- 
day that  we  heard  the  music,  that  we 
inhaled  the  flower's  fragrance? 

As  Geoffrey  held  the  gardenia  in  his 
hand,  he  was  once  again  walking  by  her 
side  along  the  river-path  in  the  red  and 
golden  sunset.  In  his  ear  was  the  lap- 
ping of  the  lazy  current  against  the  grass- 
fringed  banks,  and  tiie  cry  of  the  peewit 
circling  overhead;  once  again  he  felt 
the  touch  of  warm  fingers  nestling  in 
his  own  strong  grasp,  listened  to  the 
music  of  her  voice  as  she  whispiered 
shyly  back  his  words  of  love.  And  the 
ten  intervening  years  between  then  and 
now — years  full  of  events,  of  the  restless, 
stirring  activity  of  a  busy  man's  life — 
faded  away  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
He  stood  again  in  the  first  flush  of  youth 
and  success,  with  the  golden  future  spread 
out  before  his  ambitious  eyes  to  conquer 
and  rnake  his  own. 

After  years  of  weary  scribbling  at  so 
much  a  line,  luck  had  come  at  last,  and 
he  had  waked  one  morning  to  find  his 
name  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  himself 
a  famous  man.  "  The  Toilers,"  so  he 
had  named  his  work,  ran  into  six  editions. 
In  it  Jie  had  put  all  the  restless  yearnings. 


the  wild  hopes,  the  bitterness  of  repealed 
disappointments  and  deceptions  which 
had  fretted  those  years  of  his  early  youth. 
He  was  dubbed  Socialist  and  Freethinker 
by  those  to  whom  plain  facts,  crudely 
presented,  are  always  unpalatable.  The 
controversy  and  criticism  his  novel  ex- 
cited proved  its  best  advertisement,  and 
secured  for  its  author  the  reputation  he 
had  so  long  toiled  for. 

A  few  months  later  he  met  her  at  a 
smoking-concert  of  the  X.  Club.  How 
distinctly  he  saw  her  standing  in  a  plain 
white  muslin  frock,  which  showed  her 
neat  ankles,  her  pretty  fair  hair  falling 
in  loose  curls  on  her  shoulders,  her  round, 
rosy  face  all  dimpling  in  smiles.  In  a 
low,  clear  voice  she  sang  a  pretty  little 
French  love-song. 

Her  name  was  Lulu  Craik.  He  had 
often  seen  it  figuring  on  the  giant  poster 
of  a  well-known  music-hall,  where  she 
had  made  her  ililntt  a  tew  weeks  pre- 
viously. Since  then  nearly  all  London 
had  applauded  the  little  newcomer  to 
the  halls,  with  her  fresh  voice,  her  pretty 
ways,  and  a  distinct  naive  personality  of 
her  own  which  established  her  a  favourite 
at  once.  Aftei  that  evening  he  had  often 
called  at  the  dingy  Itloomsbury  lodgings 
where  she  and  her  invalid  mother  lived, 
and  very  soon  after  he  had  learned 
her  short,  simple  story  from  her  own 
lips. 

Her  father,  a  retired  naval  captain, 
had  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  his 
wife  and  child  jjenniless,  save  for  the 
meagre  pension  allowed  them  by  the 
Government.  He  had  married  beneath 
him,  so  his  relations  considered,  and  they 
had  ignored  the  marriage  persistently. 
Then  her  mother's  health  had  tailed ; 
she  had  gradually  become  an  infirm 
invalid,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  Lulu 
found  herself  called  upon  to  work  for 
both.  A  friend,  who  had  heard  her  sing, 
got  her  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  the    \\eU-V.nowT\  TOar\^%M   ot    the 
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Salisbury  Music  Hall,  and  induced  him 
to  offer  her  a  trial  engagement. 

After  her  successful  debut  the  engage- 
ment was  continued ;  to  the  unbounded 
delight  of  Lulu,  who  felt  launched  on  the 
high  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  At 
twenty  life  is  made  up  of  ha^py  possibi- 
lities and  rosy  prospects.  Gradually 
Geoffrey  found  himself  drifting  into  love 
with  the  pretty  blue-eyed  little  siren. 
He  was  quick,  too,  to  notice  how  the 
childish  face  would  light  up  at  sight  of 
him,  how  her  moods  varied  from  an 
almost  feverish  animation  to  a  sudden 
shyness,  when  she  would  lift  wistful  eyes 
to  his,  while  the  colour  came  and  went 
in  her  soft  cheeks. 

For  six  months,  quite  a  long  time  out 
of  a  man's  busy  life,  he  sometimes 
thought  of  a  possible  marriage  between 
himself  and  Lulu;  but  there  were  so 
many  drawbacks  in  the  way.  This 
marriage  would  be  no  help  to  him  to 
realise  his  dream  of  social  ambition. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  handicap  onpsell 
at  the  start,  and  forge  chains  which 
hereafter  might  prove  galling;  and, 
though  he  admired  her  immensely, 
even  loved  her  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
her  charming  personality,  and  for  the 
pleasing  knowledge  that  she  wis  not 
indifferent  to  him,  still  these  were  hardly 
sufficient 


If  she  had  possessed  wealth,  position, 
or  any  other  worldly  advantage,  things 
might  have  been  differrnt  ;  but  as  it 
was,  bah!  away  with  all  foolish 
thoughts  and  fancies !  In  the  sultry 
July  days  of  that  summer.  Lulu's 
mother,  whose  health  was  I'eclining 
fast,  had  pined  for  escape  from  the 
stifling  city  atmosphere,  and  Geoffrey 
had  come  forward  and  offered  to  help 
with  a  small  loan  to  enable  her  to  rent 
a  cottage  in  a  little-frequented  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  river.  There  the  in- 
valid at  first  rallied  wonderfully. 

Lulu's  engagement  at  the  Salisbury 
Music  Hall  had  terminated.  Her  voice, 
never  a  very  strong  one,  had  suffered 
by  the  continual  strain  put  upon  it, 
and  she  had  been  advised  a  rest  as 
a  cure  for  the  hoarseness  which  now 
marred  its  charm. 


In  the  colourless  monotony  of  these 
week- Geoffrey '.s  frequent  visi is  stood  out 
as  brilliant  landmarks.  He  would  often 
run  down  on  Saturday,  and  spend  a 
pleasant  afternoon  or  evening  idling  by 
Lulu's  side.  Out  in  the  country  his  idyll 
had  found  its  appropriate  setting,  and 
gained  an  altogether  new  charm  in  his 
eyes. 

It  was  s.T  agreeable  to  walk  with  the 
pretty,  gentle-faced  girl  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  under  the  shade  of  the  great 
trees,  and  to  sit  with  her  in  the  meadow 
of  an  evening,  holding  her  hand,  while 
the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  above 
them  in  the  clear  sky,  and  the  air  was 
all  sweet  with  the  scent  of  clover  and 
young  grass. 

On  that  particular  day  a  sudden 
thought  had  made  Geoffrey  stop  and  buy 
a  bouquet  of  gardenias  he  saw  in  the 
window  of  a  florist.  Lulu  had  once  said 
that  gardenias  were  her  favourite  flower-. 


/(  it-as  agreeable  to  nnilk  with  the  pretty^ 
gentle  laced  givV  b^  l.\\e  s\ie  u\  \.\wl  -rwnx , 
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How  pleased  she  would  be,  and  his  heart 
beat  a  little  quicker  at  the  thought  of 
her  smiling,  blushing  face. 

He  would  give  her  the  flowers  with  a 
few  appropriate  words.  He  was  in  a 
tender  mood  that  day.  That  morning 
he  had  received  an  offer  by  cablegram  to 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  lecture,  and 
the  terms  offered  were  brilliant  enough  to 
exclude  all  hesitation  on  his  part.  He 
would  go  and  earn  fresh  laurels.  Yes,  life 
was  altogether  a  pleasant  thing,  and 
Lulu  was  a  little  darlinjjj. 

When  lie  reached  the  cottage,  Lulu 
opened  the  door  to  him,  her  face  grave 
and  anxious.  Her  mother  was  not  so 
well,  but,  thank  Ciod,  she  seemed  free 
from  pain,  and  was  now  sleeping.  It 
needed  little  persuasion  on  Geoffrey's 
part  to  get  his  litth'  lady-love  to  come 
out  for  a  stroll  by  the  river.  The 
gardenias  had  produc  ed  all  their  desired 
effect  and  had  called  up  the  smiles 
afresh  to  the  pretty  face. 

She  had  stuck  them  in  the  blue  sash 
of  her  white  sunmier  frock,  and  swinging 
a  big  garden  hat  in  one  hand,  the  other 
imprisoned  in  Geoffrey's,  had  wandered 
bare-h(*aded  by  his  side  along  the 
familiar  river  path  amidst  the  constant 
witnesses  of  their  love  comedy  —  the 
rusliin<^  river,  the  rustling  trees  (U'erhead. 
and  llie  myriad  wild  flowers  which 
dotted  the  meadow. 

They  had  sat  down  on  their  old  seat 
under  the  oak  tree,  and  Lulu  had  turned 
her  face  a  little  way  to  watch  the  ]^ur[)le 
and  golden  glory  in  the  west.  The  wind 
stirred  the  soft,  fair  curls  ;  how  pretty 
she  looked,  the  glow  of  the  sunset  falling 
on  her  upturned  face.  Geoffrey  had 
sudd(Mily  thrown  iiis  arm  round  her,  had 
ki«-sed  the  unresisting  lips ;  *'  Lulu,  I 
love  you  I  "  and  she  had  given  a  little 
sigh  of  utter  content  and  had  nestled  in 
the  arms  which  held  her  ;  so  they  dwelt 
in  a  paradise  of  their  own  creation,  till 
the  twilight  threw  its  soft  grey  cloak  over 
river  and  meadow. 

On  the  way  home  she  had  taken  one 
of  the  gardenias  from  her  sash  and  had 
fastened  it  in  his  button-hole,  and  he 
had  kissed  the  little  trembling  fingers 
softly,  tenderly.  Their  parting  had  been 
a   little  hurried  :   Geoffrev  must  catch  a 


certain  train  to  get  up  to  town  in  time 
for  an  appointment  with  his  editor.  "  Till 
to-morrow,  darling !  till  to-morow  !  " 

The  next  day,  instead  of  GeoflFrey, 
there  came  a  telegram  to  say  "  He 
regretted — unavoidably  prevented  by 
business — writing";  and  in  the  little 
cottage  by  the  river  a  young  girl  sat 
sobbing  her  heart  out  for  the  letter 
which  never  came,  and  the  bouquet  of 
gardenias,  kissed  and  wept  over  how 
many  times  a  day,  stood  withering, 
mute  witnesses  of  what  had  been. 

Bah  !  Geoffrey  flung  the  flower  roughly 
from  him  ;  the  dream  w^as  dispelled,  and  a 
few  scattered  discoloured  petals  flattered 
to  the  floor  at  his  feet.  He  rose  and  shut 
the  box  from  which  he  had  taken  it  with 
a  snap.  After  all  he  could  congratulate 
himself  on  a  lucky  escape  ;  but  w-hat  a 
near  shave  it  had  been. 

If  he  had  not  heard  the  same  evening 
the  story  about  Lulu  and  Lord  Danvers, 
he  might  have  been  married  to  her  now — 
these  music-hall  singers  were  all  alike — 
but  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  gossip  which 
had  reached  him,  being,  perhaps,  only  too 
glad  to  seize  the  pretext  for  obliterating 
a  moment's  weakness  and  to  exonerate 
himself  from  all  blame  where  Lulu  was 
concerned. 

And  he  had  been  away  all  these  years. 
America  had  proved  a  golden  harvest - 
lield  for  him,  and  he  had  well-nigh 
renounced  the  claims  of  the  old  country. 
\\r  had  come  back  for  a  short  time  on 
business,  and  in  his  old  haunt  amongst 
some  old  pap(Ts  and  MSS.  he  had  found 
the  flower  which  a  concession  to  senti- 
ment had  forbidden  him  to  throw  away. 
A  little  souvenir  of  a  tender  episode 
which  had  had  many  successors.  There 
it  had  lain  ten  long  years  forgotten. 
Where  was  Lulu  now  ?  He  had  never 
heard  of  her  since  then  ;  she  had  dis- 
ap|x?ared  as  completely  out  of  his  life  as 
if  she  had  never  filled  a  place  in  it.  It 
was  strange  though,  and  a  faint  curiosity 
awakened  by  reminiscences  of  the  past 
made  him  resolve  to  inquire  what  had 
become  of  her.  There  was  no  more  time 
to  waste  now  over  idle  fancies,  for  he  was 
to  lecture  that  night  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall,  and  he  had  stillj  to  dress  and  dine. 
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Being  a  man  of  order,  he  picked  up 
the  scattered  flower  petals,  and  opening 
the  window  let  them  float  away  Into  the 
night.  Thus,  they  were  gone,  these  ashes 
of  a  dead  Past. 

Out  on  the  embankment  the  cold 
March  wind  was  whistling  keenly, 
causing  the  gas  lamps  to  flicker  and 
dance.  It  drove  the  shredded  petals 
along,  making  them  whirl  and  eddy  in 
the  dust  of  the  road,  and  finally  blew 
them  against  the  dark,  squalid  figure  of 
a  woman  who  wascreeping  along  where 
the  shadows  lay  blackest.  One  of  the 
petals  caught  in  the  fold  of  the  thin 
shawl  which  shrouded  face  and  neck  and 
lay  there,  but  she  did  not  see  it ;  her  dim 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pavement, 
along  which  her  trembling,  shuilling  feet 
hurried  to  their  goal.  Oh  !  what  an 
endless,  weary  way  those  aching  feet 
had  travelled;  but  now  it  would  be  all 
over,  release  and  rest,  a  long  rest  at 
last. 

"Lulu  Craik!  Oh,  I  remember  that 
girl  who  sang  at  the  Salisbury  Music 
Hall.  Disappeared,  my  dear  (ellow ; 
gone  under,  probably.  Lost  her  voice,  1 
heard.  Anyhow,  she  was  seen  no  more 
in  the  halls.  Have  one  of  these  cigars  ?  I 
can  recommend  them, specially  imported  ; 
and  let  me  pour  you  out  a  glass  o(  dry 
champagne.     Here's  luck  to  you  !  " 


aching  ject  htul  triivelli\i. 

.\nd  on  the  sluggish,  black  surface  of 
the  river  a  gardenia  petal  slowly  floated, 
a  perishing  atom  on  the  ceaseless,  flowing 

tide. 


LE    DESIR. 


By  L.  E.  B. 


THINK  of  you  every  morning, 

When  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  chill, 
As  it  kisses  the  trembling  flowers. 
And  dances  across  the  hill. 


I  think  of  you  every  eveiuns 
When  the  clouds  tie  dull  and  grey. 

And  the  ache  in  my  heart  grows  deeper. 
As  the  slow  hours  pass  away. 


I  think  of  you  every  noontide. 
When  the  roses  fade  with  beat, 

WhtiD  the  birds  have  hushed  their  carols, 
And  the  air  is  rich  and  sweet. 


1  think  of  you  every  moment, 
Your  face  for  ever  I  see  ; 

O !  tell  me,  and  ease  my  longing. 
Do  you  sometimes  think  of  me? 


XI. 

WITH  vigilantes  parading  the  out- 
lets from  the  town,  and  one's 
every  movement  watched,  even 
to  altemp',  to  escape  was  no  easy  task. 
However,  I  had  one  friend  on  whom 
1  could  depend,  and  he  was  able  to 
arrange  so  that  a  fast  horse,  a  meztizo, 
or  half-thoroughbred,  bridled  and  sad- 
dled, was  sent  to  await  me  at  a  cer- 
tain point  on  the  road  1  knew  best, 
that  leading  to  the  colony  of  I.a  Viti- 
rola.  I  had  still  some  friends  there,  so 
that  if  I  could  only  get  a  fair  start,  1 
thought  I  could  so  direct  my  movements 
as  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  anyone  less 
well  acquninted  with  the  few  existing 
landmarks  than  I  was. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  night- 
fall when  I  set  out  towards  the  place 
agreed  upon,  ostentatiously  carrying  the 
case  of  pistols  under  my  arm,  so  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  1  was  merely 
intent  on  a  little  practice.  That  1  had 
formed  the  project  of  making  an  attempt 
to  e=cape  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the 
heads  of  the  vigilarttef.  They  came  on 
behind  me,  three  of  them,  chatting 
pleasantly  enough  as  between  them- 
selves, though  from  one  or  two  words  I 
managed  to  overhear,  I  guessed  that  their 
talk  was  mostly  at  my  expense.  One 
thing  gave  me  courage  ^neither  of  them 
carried  a  rifle !  Revolvers  and  side-arms 
ffiey  had,  but  wif/i  g  horse  almost  certain 
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10  outstrip  theirs  in  speed,  1  thought  I 
rieed  have  little  fear. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  Jn  Bahia 
jUanca  will  remember  a  big  establish- 
ment called  I. a  Mendoza,  partly  a  flour 
mill,  partly  a  nursery,  which  stands  at 
the  extreme,  end  of  the  road  or  path 
leading  to  the  north.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I  found  the  horse,  in  charge  of  a 
young  Indian,  awaiting  me.  At  sight  of 
the  animal,  a  b'g  bay  stallion,  a  new 
idea  came  to  me.  I  knew  that  hn  could 
jump  well,  as  I  knew  that  the  purely 
pampas  horses,  accustomed  only  to  a  flat 
country,  could  not  jump  at  all.  In  front 
of  me  were  the  nursery  grounds  of  I, a 
Mendoza,  as  well  as  the  quintas  or 
gardens  of  some  private  residences,  in- 
terspersefl  and  divided  by  hedges  or  low 
lines  of  trained  vines.  I  thought  the 
advantage  thus  afforded  me  too  palpable 
not  to  be  made  use  of,  and  scarcely  had  I 
got  into  the  saddle  when,  clearing  the 
first  fence,  1  was  in  amongst  the  quintas. 
There  were  loud  shouts  behind  me,  many 
high-sounding  words,  not  oaths  exactly, 
but  such  as  one  never  sees  in  print, 
except  in  the  works  of  English  writers 
who  do  not  understand  their  meaning. 
The  more  they  shouted,  however,  the 
more  convinced  was  I  of  the  success  of 
my  move.  Neither  of  the  vigilantes 
made  any  attempt  to  follow  me,  but, 
when  I  was  able  to  look  round,  I  siw 
that  they  had  divided  into  units,  so  as  to 
\^  ab\e  \o  V-w^  TOfe  \i\  'ivftw  at  whatever 
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point  I  might  emerge.  Having  gained  a 
good  start,  I  endeavoured  to  throw  them 
off  the  track  by  riding  in  a  direction  the 
op|K>site  of  that  which  I  intended  ulti- 
mately to  take,  and  such  was  the  speed 
of  my  horse  that  I  was  boon  out  of  view. 
The  near  approach  of  night  and  the  fact 
tha^at  this  point  the  country  is  somewhat 
undulating,  helped  me,  of  course,  but 
even  were  things  otherwise,  1  felt  myself, 
barring  accidests,  to  be  master  of  the 
situation.  What  I  had  most  to  fear  was 
that  the  horse  might  put  a  foot  in  a 
skunk  or  armadillo  hole,  only  too  plenti- 
ful on  the  Pampas,  and  either  disable  me 
or  himself.  To  avoid  this  danger  I  got 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  beaten 
track  leading  to  La  Viticola,  but,  un- 
fortunatelV)  my  intentions  in  this  respect 
were  anticipated  by  my  pursuers,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  regained  the  path  they 
were  almost  upon  me.  I  had  traversed 
two  difficult  sides  of  a  triangle,  they 
only  one,  which  was  not  difficult  at  all, 
and  the  result,  as  I  soon  found,  was  that 
the  extra  exertion  had  reduced  my  horse 
to  the  level  of  theirs.  With  luck  a 
couple  of  hours  would  bring  me  to  my  old 
farm,  and  once  there  I  thought  1  saw  a 
means  of  baffling  them.  Whilst  always 
responding  to  my  lead,  they  did  not  force 
the  pace,  being  evidently  confident  that 
before  morning  came  they  would  be  able 
to  run  me  down.  The  night  had  come 
in  bright,  with  a  full  moon  tiiat  seemed 
more  than  a  moon,  and  stars  such  as  in 
the  north  one  might  see  through  a  tele- 
scope, but  over  towards  the  south  I  saw 
presently  an  ominous  rim  of  dense  blac  k 
cloud  slowly  rising  above  the  horizon, 
gradually  closing  in  upon  the  canopy  as 
if  pulled  by  invisible  strings.  I  knew 
well  what  this  foreboded,  and  so,  too,  did 
the  men  behind  me.  It  meant  a  violent 
storm  of  a  certainty — a  pampero  most 
likely,  but  in  either  case  the  necessity  of 
shelter.  It  was  probably  a  sense  of  the 
advantage  I  might  expect  from  the  on- 
coming darkness  that  urged  them  on,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  the  chase  became 
really  hot,  like  the  last  stretch  in  a  big 
race,  only  in  this  case  the  stake  was  my 
own  life.  I  had  been  careful  all  along 
to  keep  out  of  revolver  shot,  knowing 
that,  if  for  no  other  motive  than  to  save 


themselves  trouble,  they  would  not 
scruple  to  put  a  bullet  through  me.  The 
suddenness  of  the  onset  now,  when,  with- 
out a  moment's  notice,  they  spurred  their 
animals  into  racing  speed,  riie^/>o  a  tierra, 
put  me  off  my  guard,  and  they  got  near 
enough  to  try  their  pistols  before  1  put 
my  own  steed  on  his  mettle.  Though  1 
had  no  spurs,  he  responded  nobly,  and 
soon  increased  the  distance  between  my 
pursuers  and  myself.  It  was  only  a 
spurt,  however,  as  I  too  well  knew. 
Still  he  held  on  until  we  came  to  the 
shadow  of  my  old  house  where  I  threw 
myself  to  the  ground,  leaving  the  jaded 
stallion  to  continue  the  (light  on  his  own 
account.  The  sky  was  now  covered 
almost  to  the  zenith,  and  the  range  of 
vision  considerably  curtailed.  Getting 
on  to  hands  and  knees  as  speedily  as  I 
could,  I  began  to  creep  towards  the  well, 
with  the  object  of  letting  myself  down 
to  the  bottom,  forty  feet  below,  but  there 
was  no  time  1  The  keen  eyes  of  the 
vigilantes  had  seen  me,  and  the  only 
course  open  to  me  was  to  make  a  stand 
inside  the  little  place  that  I  had  once 
called  my  home.  By  breaking  the 
window  I  was  just  able  to  get  inside 
before  they  came  tearing  up.  There 
was  a  stout  beam  across  the  door,  and 
with  the  revolver  and  my  friend's  duel- 
ling pistols,  I  could  defend  the  other 
only  inlet.  But  even  then  I  knew  I  had 
no  chance  of  withstanding  a  siege; 
hunger  was  on  the  side  of  th*  besiegers. 
I  heard  them  discu«^sing  this  as  they 
took  shelter  beside  the  window.  They 
were  very  candid,  quite  open  in  the  way 
they  discussed  the  probable  means  of  my 
death.  Would  I  be  fool  enough  to  allow 
myself  to  die  of  starvation,  or  would  I 
come  forward  decently  and  permit  them 
to  put  a  bullet  through  me?  They 
would  give  me  the  choice  of  the  head 
or  the  heart,  and,  like  good  Christians, 
bury  me  three  feet  deep  and  raise  a 
mound  of  stones  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  storm  began  to  increase  and  the 
wind  raised  its  usual  Pampas  uproar. 
My  hopes  of  escape  grew  brighter. 
Everything  was  reminding  me  of  the 
night  when  the  house  that  had  stood  on 
the  same  spot  was  carried  away  by  a 
pampero,  with  myself  inside.    If  I  had  a 
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reasonable  chance  of  issuing  as  safely  as 
on  the  previous  occasion  I  could  now 
have  prayed  that  the  wind  might  cany 
me  away  once  more.  This  was  not  to 
be,  however  ;  but  all  the  same,  by  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  vigilantes  the 
wind  did  me  a  good  turn.  The  horses 
were  evidently  very  resiles*;,  and  required 
so  much  attention  that  the  vigilance  of 
the  vigihintca  became  greatly  relaxed 
and  I  ventured  to  open  the  window  and 
peep  out.  The  night  was  now  impene- 
trably dark,  and  if  I  could  only  once  get 
outside,  the  chances  of  their  being  able 
to  track  me  would  be  very  slight.  At' 
any  rate,  I  decided  to  make  the  venture. 
Whatever  noise  I  made  was  destroyed  by 
the  greater  uproar  of  the  wind,  but 
unfortunately  I  ran  up  against  one  of 
the  vigilantes  who  was  holding  his  horse 
by  the  cabresta.  For  a  moment  the  man 
mistook  me  for  one  of  his  companions, 
and  swore  roundly  at  what  he  called  my 
clumsiness,  but  the  next  instant  he 
seemed  to  realise  the  truth,  and  dis- 
charged his  revolver  almost  at  point 
blank  range.  I  had  the  presence  of 
mind,  however,  to  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  as  I  did  so  my  hands  came  into  con- 
tact with  his  feet.  In  an  instant  I  had 
dragged  these  from  under  him,  and  he 
fell,  his  head  giving  such  a  sharp  knock 
on  the  hard  earth  that  it  sounded  over 
the  storm  like  a  pistol-shot.  I  fancy  he 
must  have  been  stunned  by  th^  fall.  In 
any  case,  1  was  able  to  mount  his  horse 
and  start  off  at  full  gallop  without  any 
interference  from  him.  His  companions, 
however,  discovered  my  flight,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  riding  after  me. 
But  they  might  as  well  have  been  riding 
blindfold  for  any  chance  they  had  of  see- 
ing me.  Nor  had  I  any  notion  of  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  travelling ;  my 
only  definite  idea  was  to  make  the  horse 
go  in  a  direction  other  than  the  one  he 
wanted  to  follow.  Left  to  himself  he 
would  either  return  to  the  other  horses, 
or  make  straight  for  Bah ia  Blanca,  either 
course    being  equally   objectionable   to 


me. 


I  kept  on  until  nearly  daylight,  and 

then  found  myself   in  front  of    a  hut, 

built  after  the  usual  Gaucho  fashion  of 

reeds  and  mud.    The  owner  had  just 


risen,  and  was  brewing  his  first  cup  of 
yerba  mate  when  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  could  not  travel 
another  mile,  even  though  my  life 
depended  upon  it,  and  as,  in  fact,  to 
some  extent,  it  did.  It  was  fortunate 
for  me  that  in  the  Gaucho  I  recognised 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  to  whom 
I  had  some  months  before  been  able  to 
do  a  slight  service. 

The  name  of  the  Gaucho  was  Jacinto^ 
or,  as  we  would  call  it,  Hyacinth.  One 
of  the  first  questions  he  asked  me  was 
in  regard  to  Charley,  whose  throat  he 
threatened  to  cut  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. A  look  at  his  eyes,  however, 
showed  me  that  his  intentions  were  not 
very  murderous.  He  seemed  to  be  re- 
flecting on  something,  and  presently 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Go  to  hell,"  he  said  in  English,  and 
then  I  remembered  all.  Charley  had 
given  him  many  and  most  incorrect 
lessons  in  the  language  of  Britain,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  Jacinto  fully 
believed  that  the  expression  he  had  just 
used  had  no  other  meaning  than  that  of 
bi4enas  dias  —  good  morning.  Another 
imprecation  he  understood  to  be  a  polite 
enquiry  after  one's  health. 

Jacinto,  whenever  he  met  anyone  who 
could  understand  Knglish,  never  failed 
to  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  I 
have  quoted— some  I  am  sorry  to  say 
a  great  deal  worse — so  that  the  astonish- 
ment he  created  may  be  imagined. 

It  was  rather  a  curious  coincidence, 
but  a  very  pleasant  one  for  me,  that  the 
first  person  to  discover  my  whereabouts 
was  Charley  himself.  The  vigilantes 
did  not  follow  up  the  pursuit,  and  for 
the  reason,  as  I  now  discovered,  that 
some  letters  written  by  Pignatelli  on 
the  very  day  he  committed  suicide  had 
come  to  light.  They  had  been  addressed 
to  relatives  at  Monte  V^ideo,  the  capital 
of  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Uruguay, 
and  in  these  he  announced  his  intention 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life. 

Charley  told  me  further  that  public 
opinion  had  turned  so  strongly  in  my 
favour,  and  so  much  against  the  notary, 
that  the  latter  had  already  offered  to 
apologise. 

T\\eie    "was    ivo    te^&oxi.   xXv^xv   ^\v^  \ 
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should  not  return  to  Bahia  Blanca  at 
once,  though  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  leave  the  place.  Certain  con- 
siderations called  me  to  Europe,  but 
before  entering  on  that  part  of  my  con- 
fessions which  relate  to  Spain  I  must 
recount  one  more  incident  in  which,  as 
usual,  Charley  Linton  played  the  leading 
part. 

My  friend  had  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  making  very  offensive  remarks  in 
English  to  any  people  who,  he  thought, 
did  not  understand  that  language. 
When  he  had  to  do  with  waiters  he  was 
always  an  offender  in  this  regard.  One 
night  we  were  dining  at  the  Hotel  de 
Londres  when  a  clean-shaven  man,  in 
evening  dress,  passed  by  our  table. 

**  Traigame,  old  red-nose,  un  plato  de 
sesos^  a  la  Milanese j**  said  Charley.  The 
party  in  evening  dress  grew  red  in  the 
face,  and  stood  as  one  thunderstruck. 

"Well,  ril  be  damned,"  he  said  at 
last,  in  very  plain  English. 

**  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Charley, 
"  but  bring  me  the  brains  k  la  milanese, 
old  chap." 

"  Calves'  brains  in  a  fool's  cap,  you 
want,"  he  answered,  "  and  by  the  Lord 
Harry  if  you  come  into  the  patio  for 
five  minutes  I'll  prepare  a  dish  of  your 
own  brains  for  you  before  you  have  time 
to  say  your  prayers." 

As  he  s])oke  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
right  hij),  where  a  revolver  usually  rested. 
Charley  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  but 
subdued  whistle. 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  in 
those  togs,  tlien,"  he  said,  mildly,  "and 
why,  oh,  why,  have  you  shaved  off  your 
moustache?  " 

Tlie  stranger  threw  down  his  card, 
which  Charley  took  up  and  read. 

**  Mr.  William  Jenner  Conyers,"  said 
the  middle  of  the  card,  but  the  bottom 
left-hand  comer  bore  the  further  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Late  Lieutenant  in  H.M.  Royal 
Navy." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  very  sorry  I  mis- 
took you  for  a  waiter,"  said  Charley, 
but  not  very  impressively. 

**  Sir,  the  man  who  could  mistake  me 
for  a  waiter  could  never  himself  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  but  an  ass,"  thundered 
Mr,  Confers. 


Here  someone  handed  Charley  a  piece 
of  paper. 

"Don't  fight  with  Conyers,"  he  read, 
"  he's  a  deadly  shot.  Get  up  a  race 
instead." 

"You're  mistaken,  Mr.  Conyers,  or 
should  I  call  you  Lieutenant  Conyers," 
he  said,  looking  up.  "  I  was  once  mis- 
taken for  a  jockey." 

"  For  an  organ-grinder's  monkey,  more 
likely." 

"  Mixed  metaphors,"  remarked  Charley, 
sadly,  and  as  if  communing  with  him- 
self ;  "  an  ass  would  look  very  much  out 
of  place  on  the  top  of  a  barrel-organ. 
No,  no,"  he  went  on,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  I  bar  both  the  donkey  and  the  monkey, 
and  stick  to  the  jockey.  Even  yet, 
though,  alas,  I  have  run  into  too,  too 
solid  flesh,  I  am  ready  to  ride  for " 

Mr.  Conyers  began  to  look  more 
interested  and  less  aggressive.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  contention  he 
had  been  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  chair, 
his  arms  resting  on  the  back,  his  neck 
stretched  forward.  Now,  however,  he 
turned  the  chair,  assumed  a  more  natural 
attitude,  and  said  : — 

"  You  are  ready  to  ride  for " 

"  Any  reasonable  wager,"  answered 
Charley. 

"  And  what  are  you  ready  to  ride, 
sir?" 

"  One  of  mine  own  horses." 

"  One  of  your  own  horses,"  repeated 
Mr.  Conyers,  with  great  scorn,  "  why, 
there  is  not  a  horse  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  this  place  that  a  decent  mule 
could  not  run  away  from." 

"  Oh,  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that ; 
some  of  the  meztizos  (half  thorough- 
breds) are  very  good." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr. What's 

your  confounded  name  ?  Charles  Linton, 
eh  ?  Well,  Mr.  Charles  Linton,  I'll  back 
my  horse — he's  in  the  hotel  stables  at 
this  moment — for  two  thousand  dollars 
to  five  hundred  against  anything  on 
four  legs  you  can  bring  up  against  him." 

"  The  race  to  take  place  when  ?  "  asked 
Charley. 

"  To-mgrrow  morning." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  Anywhere  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  Bahia  Blanca." 
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"  Very  well,  I  take  your  bet,"  said 
Charley,  making  a  note  on  the  menu 
card;  "what  about  weight?" 

"Weight  be  hanged  !  We'll  have  no 
weights  nor  measures.  You  ride  your 
own  precious  beast  just  as  you  are,  and 
I'll  ride  mine." 

"But  you  must  be  half-a-stone  heavier 
than  I,"  said  Charley,  with  a  pretence  of 
admiring  Mr.  Conyers'  person. 

"And  if  I  were  two  stone  heavier  I'd 
still  lose  you  in  the  dust  of  my  mare's 
feet." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  Aye,  you  may  be  able  to  see  it — witli 
glasses." 

I  learned  a  few  minutes  later  that  Mr. 
Conyers  had,  in  his  absence,  been  cashiered 
from  the  navy  for  killing  a  man  in  a  duel, 
and  that  since  his  advent  to  the  too  free 
soil  of  the  Argentine 
he  had  on  several  occa- 
sions distinguished 
himself  in  the  same 
manner.  Without  a 
duel  or  a  race  life  had 
no  pleasure  for  him. 
His  love  for  the  latter 
sort  of  amusemf-nt, 
however,  slightly  pre- 
dominated, and  it  wiis 
the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  that  prompted  the 
advice  given  by  Char- 
ley Linton's  anony- 
mous correspondent. 

After  dinner  an  im- 
promptu committee 
was  formed,  a  kind  of 
amateur  Jockey  Club, 
and  the  stakes  duly 
deposited.  It  was  not 
until  after  all  the 
details  had  been 
arranged  that  we  got 
to  know  the  very  un- 
welcome fact  that 
Conyers'  marc,  only 
lecently  ini ported  from 
Ireland,  was  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  had  " 

won  several  important 
races.  Charley,  on 
the  other  hand,  had 
DO     horse      of      any  "CiiUt 


promise,  least  of  all  of  any  performance. 
Moreover,  the  five  hundred  dollars  which 
he  stood  to  lose  was  of  no  little  con- 
sideration to  him,  though  the  value  of 
the  duro  was  then  only  about  eighteen- 
pence. 

"  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  lose  five 
hundred  dollars  than  one  life  when  that 
life  i'  one's  own,"  said  he  to  me  presently, 
'-  but  all  the  same,  I  feel  1  have  been 
bounced  into  this  business.  And  not 
only  that,"  he  went  on,  "but  it  will  go 
very  much  against  the  grain  to  play  the 
part  of  the  monkey  on  horseback  for 
Conyers'  delectation  to-morrow." 

"  Is  there  no  way  out  of  it  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  There  is  one  way,  the  only  way,"  he 
answered,  assuming  the  attitude  of 
Martin  Harvey  in  the  play,  but  presently 


i  fool'i  cap,  yvu  Kxint,"  he  austvered. 
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allowing   his   features   to  break  into  a 
broad  smile. 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"Wo  must  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
Ossory." 

"Ossory,  the  great  English  racehorse! 
What  do  you  mean  ?  *' 

**  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  great 
English  racehorse  in  question  is  at  the 
present  moment  grazing  peacefully  or 
reclining  gracefully  in  the  paddock  of 
Don  Fabio  Moyano  about  fifteen  miles 
from  here  ?  Such  is  the  fact,  mv  friend, 
and  if  you  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  if  you 
can  lend  me  the  strength  of  your  strong 
right  hand  and  commanding  voice,  I  shall 
ride  to  victory  on  Ossory  to-morrow.'* 

I  could  not,  of  course,  desert  my  friend 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  as  soon  as  we 
could  do  so,  without  attracting  attention, 
we  began  our  preparations  for  the  enter- 
prise. At  that  period,  as  Linton  knew, 
all  Seiior  Mo va no's  horses  were  on  holi- 
day, taking  tiie  grass  cure,  as  it  were, 
though  they  were  said  to  be  carefully 
guarded  night  and  dny  l)y  armed  peones, 
captained  sometimes  by  a  vigilante.  To 
borrow  the  iiorse,  then,  would  be  no  easy 
task  ;  to  l^eg  him  would  l)e  still  more 
dinicult ;  and  as  for  stealin*^,  we  threw 
the  word  away  with  scorn,  still  more  the 
idea  it  represented. 

As  we  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to 
actual  violence,  we  wxre  content  with 
our  revolvers  in  the  shape  of  arms,  though 
we  carried  various  implements  which  the 
execution  of  the  plan  we  had  marked 
out  nrct»ssitated.  At  the  last  Ifioment  we 
called  in  the  assistance  of  n  young  Indian, 
who  fiinciod  he  owed  me  an  obligation, 
and  who  had  repeatedly  offered  to  kill 
anyone  I  might  be  pleased  to  name. 

Verv  iiuietlv  the  three  of  us  rode  out 
of  the  town,  and  on  to  the  open  Pampas, 
never  drawing  rein  until  we  reached  the 
wire  railings  that  marked  the  outward 
boundaries  of  Senor  Mf)vano*s  estancia. 
Here,  instead  of  cutlin*^  the  wires  as  we 
had  at  fust  intended,  we  dug  up  several 
of  the  stakes  and  pinn<^d  a  section  of  the 
fence  close  to  the  ground.  By  this  means 
we  were  able  to  lead  our  horses  over 
without  ditliculty,  as,  in  the  same  way, 
we  hoped  to  Ix*  able  to  lead  Ossory  over 
piesenlly.  but   in  an   ojif)ositc  direction. 


The  inner  paddock,  where  the  more  valu- 
able animak  were  kept,  was  still  about 
a  mile  away.     We  tried  to  get  on  as 
quietly  as  possible,  for  the  right,  though 
moonless,  was  very  bright,  and  we  knew 
that  we  might  be  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance.    Unfortunately,  my  own  horse, 
a  meztizo  stallion,  did  all  he  could  to 
betray    us   by    neighing — in    his   anger 
Charley  called  it  braying — in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  as  far  as  his  lungs 
were  concerned  he  was   a  very   robust 
animal  indeed.    This  contretemps,  how- 
ever, brought  no  apparent  consequences, 
and  we  began  to  buoy  ourselves  up  with 
the  hope  that  the  guardian  dragons  were 
asleep. 

Reaching  the  second  line  of  fence,  we 
halted,  and  after  searching  for  and  find- 
ing the  gate,  sent  the  Indian  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  Such  luck  as  now  attended 
our  enterprise  we  had  never  in  our  most 
sanguine  moments  dared  to  hope  for. 
Not  only  were  the  peones  asleep  at  their 
po  ts,  but  the  Indian  came  back,  leading 
by  a  bridle,  which  he  had  improvised  out 
of  his  lazo,  the  very  horse  we  had  come 
to  "  borrow." 

I' or  an  animal  of  his  breed  and  sex 
Ossory  was  c^uite  a  docile  creature,  and 
without  th(*  slightest  protest  trotted  along 
by  the  side  of  Charley's  piebald.  Before 
starting  back  we  were  careful  to  put 
the  fencing  into  its  place,  whilst  the 
Indian  rode  round  to  cut  the  wire  in 
another  direction  and  put  the  first 
s  archers  on  the  wrong  track.  The  race 
was  to  be  ridden  an  hour  after  sunrise  at 
a  place  about  half-way  between  Don 
l'abio*s  ranche  and  Bahia  Blanca. 
Charley  Linton,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself,  had  fixed  upon  this 
particular  sjx)t.  By  the  time  we  reached 
then^  the  weird  grey  line  on  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  horizon  began  to  take  on  a 
warmer  hue,  and,  with  no  further  warn- 
ing, the  sun  darted  up.  'I'he  scene  looked 
so  lonely  that  I  could  not  keep  from  me 
the  feeling  that  I  had  come  to  attend  a 
duel  to  the  death  instead  of  a  race 
between  two  horses.  A  short  distance 
from  the  cour>e  a  huge  conical  heap  of 
white  stones  marked  the  spot  where  a 
century  earliei  two  hundred  Ciauchos  had 
fallen   in  a  fight  with  thr*  Indians,  and 
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the  very  air  scemcil  to  exliale  the  ndnur 
of  a  cemetery. 

These  fceling<!  did  not  last  lonf;,  luiw- 
ever,  and  at  sight  of  the  immense  caval- 
cade that  accompanied  Conyprs  frnm  Ihe 
town overyshadownf  gloom  had  dr'.parted. 
Charley,  full  of  spirits  from  the  outset, 
had  laid  a  melodramatic  plan  by  whi.h 
he  hoped  to  gain  a  douhln  victory;  he 
wished  not  only  to  win  but  to  show  up 
the   fire-eating  Conyers  in  a  ridiculous 


i,i   f/i,-  ch'Ud   ../  </«= 


li-iht  before 
larw. 


ind  the 


blic  at 


Leaving  C)5sory  in  rharg'"  of  the  Indian 
lehind  the  (jaucho  tomb,  lie  rodd  forward 
on  a  thin  piebald  beast  whose  only  re- 
deeming feature  was  a  long  tail. 

Conyers  laughed  uproariously,  so  did 
Conyer's  friends,  so  did  everybody. 
Charley  gave  an  innocent  look  around 
as  if  inquiring  what  this  untimely  mirih 
could  "mean, 
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"  Is  that  Don  Quixote's  Rosinante  or 
Sancho  Panza's  ass  ? "  asked  the  ex-lieu- 
tenant ;  **  of  a  truth,  friend,  but  you  are 
reckless  with  your  money." 

**  I  am  at  liberty  to  ride  any  horse  I 
like — is  not  that  so?"  said  Charley,  by 
way  of  confirming  the  conditions  at  the 
last  moment. 

*'Of  course  you  are,  my  friend,  at 
perfect  liberty  to  ride  any  horse  you  can 
produce,"  assented  Conyers,  **but  if  I 
am  to  judge  by  appearances  your  stud 
must  be  in  a  low  state  indeed  " 

"And  yet  I  am  going  to  win." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this, 
whilst  some  wished  to  know  to  what 
extent  he  was  prepared  to  back  his 
mount.  The  mirth  was  at  its  height 
when  ten  minutes  before  starting  time 
Charley  and  his  Rosinante  disappeared 
behind  the  mound  of  stones.  A  moment 
later  he  re-appeared  mounted  on  the 
stately  Ossory,  whose  graceful  limbs  and 
superabounding  life  caused  something 
like  a  hush  to  fall  on  the  crowd. 


"  Well,  ril  be ,"  began  Mr.  Conyers, 

but  Charley  interrupted  him. 

''There  is  no  occasion  to  repeat  the 
statement ;    you   certainly   will    be,   as 

you    say,    d d,    but,    whafs    worse^ 

you'll  be  beaten  in  the  race.  Come 
along ! " 

Mr.  Conyers'  prophecy  wa  v  in  a  sense, 
verified  ;  one  horse  could  scai  ely  be  seen 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  cast  up  Ly  the  other 
— we  had,  alas,  no  watering-cans  on  the 
Pampas — but  the  lost  horse,  the  last 
horse,  was  not  Ossory,  and  Charley  was 
triumphant. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Indian  was 
leading  Ossory  back  to  the  estancia, 
where  he  asked  for,  and  obtained,  a 
reward  for  restoring  such  a  valuable 
animal  to  its  owner.  A  short  while 
before  his  arrival  two  Gauchos  were 
found  partially  stunned  in  the  paddock, 
with  their  hands  and  feet  bound.  The 
Indian  said  it  was  a  terrible  outrage,  but 
there  was  a  queer  grin  on  his  face  as  he 
rode  away. 


(To  be  continued,) 


JULY. 


By  WILFRID  L.  RANDELL. 

SHE  is  the  Queen  adventurous,  who  dares 
Dauntless  to  brave  the  grace  of  laughing  June  ; 
Stately  and  exquisite,  light  born  of  noon 
Falls  on  her  sceptre.    Shy,  love-curious  airs 
Distil  from  winds  that  loiter  near  her  ways 

To  welcome  her.     All  living  things  she  woos, 
And  at  her  glance  they  thrill,  elate  to  lose 
The  unfulfilled  desire  of  vanished  days. 


Swayed  on  the  dim  enchantment  of  her  breast 

One  rose  craves  sweet  affront  of  dainty  hands ; 
Twilight  and  Morning  kiss  within  her  eyes, 
For  when  the  glimmering  forest  sobs  and  sighs 
That  day  seems  wan  and  swooning  in  the  West, 
Lo  I  in  the  East  Night's  armied  front  disbands. 


SHAKESPEARE avemd  that  Ihereare 
sermons  in  stones,  an't  no  doubt  he 
was  perfectly  r'ghl  i'.  his  statement. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  only  declared 
half  the  truth.  There  are  not  only 
sermons;  but  ihere  are  also  legends, 
romances,  and  strange  bits  of  history 
attaching  to  stones  and  rocks  scattered 
throughout  the 
world.  jThere  are 
pictures  [in*  stones, 
too — a  National 
Gallery  of  por- 
traits, and  a  whole 
Noah's  Ark  full  of 
aninnals ;  there  are 
rocking  stones, 
magic  stones,  pro- 
phetic stones,  and 
stones  with  medi- 
cal properties. 

Near  the  little 
church  of  St. 
Levao,  in  Corn- 
wall, is  a  famous 
stone  that  foretells 
the  end  of  the 
world — or,  at  least, 
willj  do  so  when 
that  event  is  ap- 
proaching. The 
saint,  from   which 

the  parish  isnamed,  lived  in  lliisspot  many 
centuries  ago,  and,  being  a  very  lioly  man, 
he  was  one  day  seized  with  a  desire  to  leave 
some  last  record  of  his  prowess  behind 
him.  So,  H  ith  his  clenched  fist,  he  struck 
ii  mighty  blow  at  a  large  block  of  granite 
close  by  his  call,  and  made  a  great  split 
in  it  do  vn  the  middle;    and  he  further 


declare'l  that  when  the  •.plit  should  so 
far  open  that  a  loaded  mule  coihl  pass 
t  rough  it  without  difficulty,  then  the 
last  day  might  be  immediatelyexpected. 
Strangely  enough,  only  a  few  miles' 
distant,  stands  another  stoni-,  about 
milar  prophecy  was 
ity  of  no  less  a  man 
than  the  great 
magirian      Merlin 


which  ; 
made,  o 


1  the  aullK 


hir 


I  If. 


It 


THE   1 


)  STf^E, 


a  Hat  blod-  of 
granite,  something 
in  the  shape  of  a 
table,  where  once, 
in  bygone  ages, 
seven  kings  sat 
down  to  dine. 
This  was  an  un* 
usual  number  of 
royalties  for  one 
dinner  table  ;  but 
Merlin  said  that 
the  day  would 
come  when  even 
a  greater  number 
of  kings  would 
collect  around  the 
stone  ;  and  if  the 
judgment  day  did 
'■  not     immediately 

follow,  then  some 
vent  would  convulse  ihe 
uorld.  It  is  to  be  hoped  when  i.ext 
eight  or  more  sovereigns  are  found  in 
I'Jngland  together,  steps  will  be  t  ken  to 
prevent  their  causing  such  an  awful 
calamity. 

Of  stones  with  Ve^tvvii  iomi^k.' t&.  ■«n'*^ 
Ihem,  IhMfc  Vs  uq  t^4,  es-^vaW^  \^  '^*- 


o  her  terrible  f 


"  \V«t  Countree,"  where  not 
only  are  stones  specially 
plentiful,  but  superstition 
also  seems  lo  linger  longer 
than  in  less  remote  counties. 
Not  far  from  Penzance  the 
visitor  may  note  a  tall,  out- 
standing rock,  with  precipi- 
tous front,  known  as  the 
"Devil's  Leap;"  and  if  he 
cares  to  climh  the  rough 
path  to  its  summit,  he  will 
discover  that  the  topmost 
stones  are  riblied  in  a  most 
remarkable  way.bya  regular 
network  tii  raised  ridges, 
resembling  closely  the 
meshes  of  a  fishing  net ;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Old  Nick,  one  day,  in  his 
wanderings,  n<  ted  a  par- 
ticularly fine  shoal  of  pil- 
chards in  Mount's  Bay,  and 
was  minded  forthwith  to  go 
a-fishing.     To  this  purpose, 


CURIOUS   STONES. 
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AS    STONE,    LAND  S    END. 

liaviDg^no  nets  of  his  owd,  he 
immediately  appropriated  all 
those  belongmg  lo  the  fisliers 
of  Newlyn,  thereby  destroying 
their  chances  for  their  harvest 
of  tlie  !ea,  and  was  actually 
making  o£f  with  them,  when, 
luckily,  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's 
church  happened  lo  issue  forth 
from  that  building,  just  as  the 
foul  fiend,  nets  and  all,  was 
winging  his  llight  overhead. 
Instantly  grasping  the  situation, 
these  brave  fellows  began  im- 
medialely  lo  recite,  in  a  loud 
voice,  such  fragments  of  the 
Psalms  and  Church  Service  as 
they  could  <all  lo  mind;  and 
with  most  happy  results.  His 
S;itanic  majesiy  was  seized  with 
terror,  and  flew  shrieking  to  the 
pit  whence  he  came,  dropping 
his  nets  by  the  way,  some  of 
which,  in  a  iietrificd  conditiop, 
may  be  beheld  lo  this  day. 

There  is  a  queer  superstition 
relating  lo  a  stone  situated 
.',11  the  ridge  between  Sydbury 
and  Honitcin  \n  South  Devon. 


CURIOUS  STONES. 


iron.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie 
present  casing  encldses  the 
original  stone,  which  was 
fast  disappearing  under 
tlie  attention  of  relic  hunt- 
ers, even  as  the  stone  built 
into  St.Swithin's  Church  in 
Cannon  Street,  encloses  the 
fragment  of  London  Stone 
of  illustrious  memory. 

Rocks  and  stones  bearing 
real  or  fancied  resemblance 


to   . 


animals    are 


SCILLY    ISLES. 


plentiful— such  as  the  Lion 
Rovk  at  Cheddar,  and 
many  other  well-known 
examples.  But  (he  most 
famous  collection  of  these 
natural  sculptures  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Sclly  Isles, 
where  the  action  of  sea  and 
storm  has  carved  the  rude 
granite  into  strange  and 
fantastic  forms.  Around 
ihe  islands  the  visitor  may 


According  to  the  legend  this 
stone  possesses  a  distinct  and  de- 
cidedly reprehensible  character 
of  its  own,  for  it  goes  to  "  have 
a  drink "  at  Sydmouth  every 
night.  Moreover,  no  horse  has 
ever  been  known  to  pass  it  with- 
out attempting  either  lo  shy  or 
bi-lt.  Nor  is  this  the  only  stone 
in  lingland  with  a  liking  for 
indulgence  in  potations,  for  con- 
cerning a  stone  neur  Cliidding- 
stone  in  Kent,a  verysimilar  tale 
is  told. 

As  to  the  historical  stones  of 
Kngland,  their  name  is  legion, 
marking  the  scenes  of  battles, 
of  murders,  and  all  manner  of 
strange  events  deemed  worthy 
of  a  perpetual  remembrance. 
In  one  c:ase  the  title  is  somewhat 
of  a  misnomer.  Tourists  in  the 
New  Forest  always  pause  at 
Stoney  Cross  to  inspect  the 
celebrated  Rufus  Stime,and  find, 
when  they  have  descended  the 
hilt  in  search  of  it,  that  it  is  not 
a  stone  at  all,  but  a  most  prosaic 
I  hree -cornered  erection  of  cast- 
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idi'iilify  seals  and  turtles,  and  nags'  heads 
to  his  lieacl's  content,  though  it  is 
lioiihtful  whether  he  will  anywhere  dis- 
(•<)viT  a  more  jierfi'i  t  resfmblance  than 
the  '■  1,.^-ide.l  (.■am.-l"  in  St,  Mary's  Isl.-. 
where  the  lik.-rie>-i  In  ihr  knc^eling  beast, 


heavily  laden  with  merchan- 
dise, is  wonderfully  exact.  On 
the  same  island,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  of  theclifls  called  "  I'ilt's 
Parlour,"  the  inhabitantsaffert 
to  disiover  a  likeness  of  the 
illustrious  statesman  of  that 
name,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  portrait  is  not  verv 
exact,  for  it  is  very  far  from 
flattering  to  the  original ! 

A  much  belter  looking  gen- 
tleman is  "  Doctor  Svntax  "  at 
the  Land's  End.     This  worthy 
possesses  a  fine,  clear-rut  pro- 
file, with   a    very    determined 
chin,  the  excellence  of  the  por- 
trait being    greatly    enhanced 
by  the  growth  of  lichen  which  covers  the 
stone    in    parts,  and    provides    a    very 
respectable  head  of  hair. 

And  now  that  we  are  at  the  Land's  Knd, 
reference  must  perfurce  be  made  to  the 
facncHis  "l.iigan  Stone,"  which  is  to  be 
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found  in  ihe  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  a 
mighty  boulder  of  great  weight,  part  of 
a  blu^  cliff  headland  which  breasts  the 
fury  of  the  Atlantic  rollers.  But  so  per- 
fectly balanced  is  it  that  very  little  force 
is  required  to  set  it  rocking,  or  "log- 
ging "  as  the  Cornish  folk  say,  and  in 


incantations,  lure  the  unhappy  ships  to 
their  doom. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  abroad 
the  curious  stones  of  our  own  country 
sink  into  insignificance.  We  have 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  the 
rocking    stone    of     Tandil     in    South 


former  days  it  served  as  the  rocking 
chair  of  that  notorious  and  much- 
dreaded  witch  of  the  west,  "  Madgey 
Figgs,"  who,  in  the  height  of  the  mid- 
night tempest,  when  the  winds  and 
waves  were  roaring  their  Ipudest  about 
the  pitiless  rock,  would  take  her  seal  on 
thel.oganStone,  and.  tossing  her  arms  to 
the    gale,    would,  with    evil  spells   and 


America.  In  Siam  Nature  has  heaped 
the  landscape  with  beauties  strange  and 
incomparable.  The  pagoda  in  our  illus- 
tnition  is  uniquely  interesting,  for  its 
placement  rather  than  for  itself.  Per<hed 
upon  a  natural  ball  of  rock  that  partly 
overhangs  a  broad,  blue  river,  it  points 
like  a  jewelled,  golden  finger  to  the 
blazing  blue  of  the  yky. 


THE   MARQUISE. 

By  ALFRED  WILSON-BARRETT. 


HARRY  and  Antoine  had  been  friends 
in  spite  of,  or,  perhaps,  even 
because  of,  the  very  opposileness 
of  their  characters.  They  were  both 
artists,  studying  art  at  the  same  school 
in  Pari.^. 

Harry — everyone  called  him  Harry — 
was  a  young  Knglishnian.  He  was  rich, 
and  had  taken  up  the  study  of  art  more 
as  an  amusement  than  as  a  possible 
future  profession.  He  was  not  brilliant, 
but  he  had  a  way  of  dashing  off  little 
sketches  that  gave  the  casual  observer 
the  idea  that  he  might  do  great  things  if 
he  would  only  take  the  trouble. 

Antoine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  genius, 
and  an  intense  love  for  what  to  him  was 
his  livelihood  and  whole  future  ambition. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  who 
had  saved  for  many  a  weary  month  to 
scrape  together  the  few  pounds  his  simple 
life  in  Paris  cost  him,  and  he  had  come 
there  with  hope  in  his  heart  and  the 
words  of  the  kind  old  village  priest 
ringing  in  his  ears :  "  We  shall  not 
forget  you  at  Fleury,  my  boy  ;  come  back 
rich  and  famous ;  even  if  I  am  not  here, 
there  are  those  who  will  rejoice  to 
embrace  you,  rich  or  poor." 

Antoine  blushed  now  as  he  thought  of 
poor  little  Jeanne,  his  country  sweetheart. 
Poor   child!  she  had  given   him  a  lock 
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of  her  sunny  hair  when  they  had  parted 
a  year  ago,  and  had  promised  to  wait 
for  him  till  he  came  back,  rich  and 
famous,  to  marry  her.  How  seldom  he 
had  thought  of  her  since,  in  this  great 
world  of  Paris.  How  soon  he  had  for- 
gotten her  and  their  simple  life  under  the 
trees  at  Fleury.  '  In  this  dazzling  new 
world  he  had  seen  aitists,  once  poor  as 
he,  rich  and  worshipped  now  ;  seen  them 
riding  in  the  Bois,  smiled  on  by  fashion- 
able beauties. 

He  had  read  of  great  ladies  falling  in 
love  with  poor  artists,  and  coming  to 
their  garrets,  and  he  had  had  his  dreams. 
He  had  dreamt  of  the  day  when  !a  Belle 
Marquise  should  knock  at  his  garret 
door;  when  slie  should  tliink  her  beauty 
and  rank  a  poor  exchange  for  his  love  ; 
and  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
he  had  told  his  dreams  to  Harry,  his  only 
friend. 

Alas  !  from  that  unlucky  day  Antoine 
had  known  no  reit ;  his  fellow  students 
were  always  asking  jokingly  if  the 
Marquise  had  turned  up  yet,  and  would 
give  him  no  peace  ;  and  Antoine,  always 
shy  and  reserved,  retreated  more  and 
more  into  his  solitude,  and  became  the 
butt  of  men  who  were  in  reality  not 
worthy  of  cleaning  his  brushes, 

When  He  i;oi\4  s^aie,  a.&  Hqvii  or  two 
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from  his  work,  he  would  wander  on  the 
Boulevards  or  in  the  Bois,  and  watch 
with  dreamy  eyes  that  world  he  hoped 
one  day  to  bring  to  his  feet.  Sometimes, 
but  only  rarely,  he  had  seen  a  beautiful 
girl  who  had  seemed  to  notice  him  in 
spite  of  his  shabby  clothes,  and  he  almost 
fancied  she  smiled  at  him  once  as  she 
cantered  by  on  horseback,  surrrounded 
by  a  little  crowd  of  admirers.  Had  she 
seen  his  admiration  ?  he  used  to  wonder. 
Had  she  noticed  him  in  all  that  crowd  of 
fashion  and  wealth  ? 

One  day  when  he  was  out,  Harry  and 
one  or  two  of  his  particular  friends, 
light-hearted  students,  had  come  to  his 
little  room,  hoping  to  find  some  amuse- 
ment in  chaffing  him,  and  had  found  him 
gone.  Harry  was  struck  with  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  boys,"  he 
said.  "  Antoine  is  thinking  too  much  of 
that  mythical  Marquise  of  his,  and  he's 
getting  sulkier  and  sulkier.  He  wants 
something  to  wake  him  up,  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  realities  of  life.  I've 
got  an  idea.  You  must  know  that  he's 
got  a  way  of  confiding  in  me — everyone 
has,  I  don't  know  why — and  it  seems 
that  he  thinks  he's  found  his  divinity  at 
last,  and  from  his  description — Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  I  who  do  you  think  it  turns  out  to 
be — ^you'd  never  guess  liis  haughty 
Marquise — who,  do  you  think  ?  Why, 
Pompon !  " 

The  announcement  was  received  with 
cheers  of  derision.  Pompon  was  a  young 
lady  known  to  most  of  the  richer  students. 
She  was  charmingly  pretty,  and  had  a 
great  idea  of  her  own  importance,  as 
her  admirers  alwa}'s  found  to  their  cost ; 
and,  as  Harry  put  it,  if  she  wasn't  a 
Marquise,  she  was  prettier  than  most. 

"  Now,"  said  Harry,  "  my  idea  is  this  : 
We  will  get  Pompon  up  as  a  Marquise, 
and  bring  her  here  to  look  at  Antoine's 
pictures  ;  she  shall  pretend  to  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  we'll  have  our  revenge  on 
him  for  sulking  and  behaving  generally 
like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head." 

The  idea  was  received  with  rapture. 
Pompon  was  let  into  the  secret ;  the 
promise  of  a  bracelet  she  had  been 
longing  for  made  her  enter  into  the  fun 
with  eagerness. 


-Harry  occupied  a  well-furnished  flat  in 
the  Rue  de  L'lsle  with  one  or  two  of  the 
other  students,  and  higher  up  in  a  little 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  lived 
Antoine.  Occasionally  he  had  been 
asked  down,  when  they  felt  good-natured 
and,  tired  of  laughing  at  one  another, 
wanted  a  new  butt.  But  lately  their 
laughter  had  made  him  refuse  their 
invitations,  and  he  had  been  leading  a 
lonely  life,  working  hard  at  his  painting 
that  was  to  make  him  famous  and  bring 
the  Marquise. 

Everything  was  arranged.  Pompon 
was  to  be  announced  by  a  footman  hired 
for  the  occasion,  was  to  put  on  her  best 
manners,  feign  to  have  heard  of  his 
painting,  and  ask  to  sit  for  her  portrait. 
Then  she  was  to  employ  her  fascinations 
to  bring  him  to  her  feet,  and  they  were 
to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  joke. 

Pompon's  health  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  they  sallied  out  to 
make  their  preparations 

^F  ^F  ^  *^  ^F 

Antoine  was  in  his  garret  working 
hard.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  he  had 
no  fire,  and  every  now  and  then,  to  keep 
his  hands  from  getting  numbed,  he  was 
forced  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the 
room.  He  didn't  care — he  didn't  mind 
the  cold  when  his  work  was  getting  on 
so  well,  and  he  was  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  that  shining  goal  of  fame  and 
love  that  he  had  seen  so  often  in  his 
dreams,  when,  after  a  few  months  of  cold 
and  hunger,  she  might  see  his  work  and — 
a  knock  came  at  the  door.  Who  could 
it  be?  He  opened  it,  and  in  walked  a 
stately  footman  in  livery.  "  The  Marquise 
Xavier  presents  her  compliments  to 
Monsieur  Antoine,  and  would  feel 
honoured  by  being  allowed  to  see  his 
studio,  and  to  have  a  few  moments 
conversation  with  him." 

His  studio  I  A  Marquise  !  Antoine's 
heart  stood  still.  Had  his  dreams  come 
true  after  all  those  months  of  solitude 
and  work  ?  Perhaps  she  was  old — ugly 
— but  a  Marquise.  A  Marquise  to  see 
him  in  his  garret,  with  no  fire,  and  only 
his  old  coat  on,  not  even  his  best,  which 
was  bad  enough — but  his  old  painting 
coat,  ragged  and  dirty.  He  had  hardly 
time  to  stammer  out  an  answer,  when  the 
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door  opened,  and  in  stepped  the  loveliest 
girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  It  was 
she — she,  the  lady  of  the  Bois  !  How 
his  heart  beat  !  Then,  it  ivas  true  !  Yes, 
there  she  stood,  a  look  of  half  embarrass- 
ment, halt  amusement,  in  her  lovely  eyes. 
How  he  would  triumph  over  the  jeering 
students — how  he  loved  her!  He  was 
calm  now — he  bowed  low. 

Pompon  for  the  moment  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  and  tripped  over  her 
dress,  stopped  herself  hastily  from  saying 
a  naughty  word,  hesitated,  and  began  to 
wish  she  hadn't  come. 

She  had  expected  to  see  an  uncouth, 
clumsy  boy,  and  he  was  handsome ; 
shabby,  perhaps,  but  what  a  manner!  — 
she  had  never  been  bowed  to  like  that 
before. 


"  You  were  so 
kind.  Madam,  as 
to  wish  to  see  my 
pictures  ? " 

Never  long  at  a 
loss,  she  recovered 
herself,  and  played 
her  part  to  perfec- 
tion. She  flitted 
round  the  room, 
looking  at  the 
sketches  through 
her  long  glasses, 
bringing  out 
cleverly  the  few 
art  phrases  she  had 
caught  from  the 
students;  then, 
sinking  gracefully 
into  a  chair,  she 
explained  her 
coming. 

She  had  seen 
him  in  the  Bois, 
she  had  heard  of 
his  painting,  she 
was  the  Marquise 
.\avier,  and  she 
had  come  to  sit  for 
her  portrait. 

Antoine  bowed, 
but  couldn't  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

"Well?"     she 

went    on    imperi- 

coquettishly,  "Am  I  not 

igh  for  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Ah,    Madam,"    stammered    Antoine, 

"you    honour    me    too    much,    I — I,    so 

young,  so  inexperienced." 

"That  will  do,"  she  interrupted,  coldly. 
"I  wish  it.  When  will  you  begin  — 
to-day  ?  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  1  could  begin  to-day  or  to-morrow," 
he  gasped,  "  as  you  please," 
"Then  1  will  come  to-morrow  at  this 

How  haughty  she  was.  She  must  mean 
to  humiliate  him,  he  thought  sadly,  as 
he  bowed  her  out,  and  sat  down  to  think 
at  last.  A  Marquise  to  sit  to  him !  Why, 
his  fortune  was  made,  he  would  be 
famous.  How  lovely  she  was !  It  couldn't 
be  true  that  he  was  to  see  her  there  in 
his  room  for  hours,  and  watch  her  lovely 


ously.     The 
handsome  e 
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face  while  he  painted  ;  but  then,  such  a 
room,  and  no  fire  !  What  was  he  to  do 
for  a  fire.  He  almost  wished  himself 
back  again  at  Fleury ;  there  everyone 
was  poor.  An  idea  came  to  him.  His 
best  coat,  his  cherished  best  coat,  it  must 
go  to  buy  him  fires.  He  put  it  sadly 
under  his  arm,  and  hastened  to  the 
nearest  Mont  de  Pi^t^.  Alas!  the  man 
only  gave  him  five  francs,  pointing  out 
its  many  imperfections,  imperfections 
Antoine  had  never  noticed  before ;  it 
had  alwavs  seemed  such  a  fine  coat. 
He  took  the  money,  wondering  what 
she  must  think  of  him  in  his  old  clothes, 
if  he  only  got  five  francs  for  his  best 
coat. 

He  had  a  fire  the  next  day  when 
Pompon  arrived,  and  set  to  work  with 
joy  in  his  heart ;  and  clothes,  and  fire, 
and  garret,  and  all  his  troubles  vanished 
as  he  painted. 

At  the  first  sitting.  Pompon  was 
bored,  horribly  bored.  At  first  she  tried 
to  amuse  herself  with  gating  round  the 
room  and  out  at  the  little  window ;  then 
she  thought  of  the  bracelet,  and  the  fun 
they  would  have  when  Antoine  dis- 
covered who  she  was.  Then  she  watched 
him  painting.  How  handsome  he 
looked,  in  spite  of  his  shabby  clothes 
and  untidy  hair,  or  because — she  wasn't 
sure — 

She  began  to  feel  almost  sorry  for 
him,  he  looked  at  her  so  admiringly. 

The  days  passed,  and  Antoine  was 
falling  more  and  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  lovely  Marquise ;  her 
manner,  that  queer  mixture  of  hauteur 
and  freedom,  her  beauty,  her  rank,  all 
fascinated  him. 

Every  day  after  dusk  another  journey 
was  made,  with  another  of  his  cherished 
possessions,  to  the  Mont  de  Piet^,  to  feed 
that  insatiable  fire,  and  at  last  he  began 
to  fear  that  the  sittings  must  terminate 
abruptly  with  the  last  available  portion 
of  his  wardrobe. 

One  day.  Pompon,  tired  of  sitting  so 
long  in  the  same  position,  flung  herself 
into  the  chair  near  the  little  fire,  and 
looked  at  him.  He  went  on  sketching 'in 
silence. 

''  How  handsome  he  is,**  she  thought ; 

why  doesn't  he  talk  ?  " 
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"  You  live  here  alone ;  have  you  no 
friends  ?  *'  she  asked. 

"  I  had,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  **  but  I 
am  poor,  and  they  only — but — no,  I  have 
none.** 

"  No  love  afiFairs  ?  **  she  went  on. 

"  Love  I  "  he  gasped.  "  No,  I  know  no 
women.'* 

"We'll  change  all  that,"  laughed 
Pompon  to  herself;  then  aloud — "You 
speak  as  if  you  despised  women ;  has*nt 
any  girl  ever  told  you  you  are  hand- 
some ? " 

"  I  know  no  women,"  said  Antoine, 
angrily. 

She  was  determined  to  rouse  him. 
"  Nonsense,  with  your  looks  I "  she 
laughed.   "  I'll  tell  you." 

Antoine  was  getting  desperate.  "  What 
does  she  mean  ? "  he  wondered.  "  Does 
she — can  she  care  for  me  ?  '* 

Pompon  rose,  and  took  up  the  sketch. 
"  Oh,  do  talk,"  she  said.  "  Amuse  me — 
I'm  bored.  Tell  me,  am  I  as  handsome 
as  you  make  me  here  ? — am  I  handsome 
at  all  ? " 

Antoine  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  "  I 
love  you,"  he  gasped. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  she  laughed,  trying  to 
release  herself.     "  A  boy  like  you  I  " 

"Yes,**  he  went  on  passionately,  "adore 
you.  For  the  past  six  months,  meeting 
you  every  day  in  the  Bois — you  don't 
know  how  lovely  you  looked  on  horse- 
back— I've  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you.  I've  starved  here 
in  this  garret  to  paint  you  as  I  sriw  you 
then ;  you  don't  know  what  I've  felt, 
working  here  alone,  feeling  I  might  never 
be  nearer  to  you,  never  tell  you  how  I 
love  you,  never  feel  your  kisses  on  my 
lips ;  that  some  other  man  would  love 
you,  marry  you  (Pompon  laughed  bit- 
terly). You  must  love  me,  you  shall, 
you're  here ;  I  can't  go  back  to  that 
hopeless  life  again,  we  can  never  part — 
tell  me !  " 

Pompon  felt  herself  giving  way.  As  a 
girl  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  she  had  had 
nothing  but  blows  and  curses,  and  even 
as  a  woman,  though  she  had  plenty  of 
love,  she  had  but  little  respect,  and  this 
adoration,  so  humble,  so  real,  was  too 
much  for  her. 

Suddenly,  a  smothered  laugh  outside 
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recalled  her  to  her  senses  ;  she  must  stop 
this  nonsense.  She  tore  herself  from  his 
arms,  turned  a  pirouette  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  fell  sobbing  in  a  comer. 
The  crowd  of  students  rushed  in  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  "Bravo,  Pompon! 
Never  saw  a  prettier  Marquise.  Cheer 
up,  Antoine." 

He  saw  it  all  now — he  had  been  duped ! 
That  word  "  Pompon  "  told  him  every- 
thing. He  had  heard  of  her  doings,  of 
her  lovers  changed  as  often  as  her 
dresses ;  of  men  she  had  ruined.  He 
staggered  to  a  chair.  It  was  too  horrible 
— too  horrible,  and  yet  through  the  shame 
of  it  all  would  come  the  thought  of 
how  lovely  she  was,  how  he  loved  her 
still. 

Antoine  lay  with  his  head  in  his 
hands ;  Pompon  was  sobbing  hysterically 
in  a  corner,  and  the  little  group  of 
students  stood  irresolutely  in  the  door- 
way. Somehow  the  joke  hadn't  gone  off 
as  well  as  they  expected.  Harry  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence — he  was  a  gen- 
tleman at  heart,  and  he  felt  they  had 
gone  too  far. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  *'we*d  better  go. 
Antoine,  Tm  awfully  sorry ;  I  didn't  think 
you  would  feel  it  so  much." 

They  slunk  out,  dropping  feeble  apolo- 
gies as  they  went,  one  by  one.  Antoine 
didn't  seem  to  hear. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  silence, 
broken  only  by  Pompon's  sobs.  She  had 
cried  at  first  because  she  had  felt  wicked 
and  unhappy — she  cried  now  because  she 
wanted  him  to  speak  first ;  but  he 
wouldn't.  How  still  he  lay  -  a  horrii)le 
thought  struck  her — If  he  was  dead  - 
If  she  had  killed  h  m !  She  rushed  to 
him,  managed  to  drag  him  to  the  sofa 
and  undo  his  collar. 

She  rubbed  his  hands — how  cold  they 
were — he  must  have  fainted — he  would 
not  come  round.  How  wicked  all  her 
past  life  seemed  to  her  as  she  looked  at 
him.  She  knew  now  that  she  loved  him 
as  she  had  never  thought  she  could  love 
anyone.  He  must  hate  her,  she  thought ; 
what  would  she  not  give  to  see  him  at 
her  feet  as  he  had  knelt  so  short  a  time 
ago.  She  kissed  him  passionately  and 
implored  him  to  wake — to  speak  to  her. 

At  last  he  opened  his  eyes.    It  all 


came  back  to  him.  She  was  leaning 
over  him,  his  head  was  in  her  lap  and 
she  was  kissing  him,  begging  him  to 
speak  to  her — to  love  her. 

**  Where  am  I  ? "  he  gasped.  "  Ah,  it 
all  comes  back  to  me.  You  here — you've 
stayed ;  but  the  jest  is  over — ^you've 
played  your  part — you've  ruined  my  life 
and  broken  my  heart ;  made  me  the  joke 
of  those  fools,  broken  a  heart  that  would 
have  given  you  a  love  you  have  never 
known  before.  Why  don't  you  leave 
me  ?  I  am  no  use  to  you ;  I  have  no 
money,  you  can't  ruin  me  1 " 

"  Stop,  stop !  "  she  cried.  "  Cruel, 
cruel !  Can't  you  see  that  I  love  you  ? 
Do  you  think  I've  no  feeling  because  I'm 
what  I  am  ?  Do  you  think  I've  been  any 
happier  when  I've  ruined  those  fools  ? 
Listen  !  I  was  bom  in  the  slums  of  Paris 
— ^you  don't  know  what  that  means  for  a 
girl — I've  been  kicked  and  cursed — in 
prison  twice  before  I  was  eighteen.  I 
saw  women  bom  as  I  was,  riding  in 
carriages ;  I  saw  men  give  diamonds  for 
their  smiles  if  they  were  but  the  fashion. 
Was  I  so  much  to  blame?  I've  had 
lovers — but  what  lovers !  Vanity  made 
them,  and  thev  tired  and  left  me.  I 
came  here,  I  saw  you,  you  were  so  dif- 
ferent— so  cold  you  seemed,  so  poor  and 
clever — and  I  was  sorry  at  first,  I  really 
was  sorry ;  but  I  swore  I  would  do  it, 
and  when  you  knelt  at  my  feet  and 
seemed  to  love  me  and  to  have  loved  so 
long,  so  humbly,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  live 
here  in  this  garret  alone  with  you  for 
ever.  I  love  you.  We  will  take  rooms 
somewhere,  away  from  everyone,  in  some 
quiet  corner  of  Paris ;  I  have  money, 
you  will  paint  and  be  famous — tell  me 
you  love  me  still." 

She  blushed  as  he  knelt  again  at  her 
feet,  and  all  was  forgotten  in  a  passionate 
embrace. 

Antoine  lived  in  a  dream  for  six 
months.  Pompon  had  never  loved  so 
much  in  all  her  life  before  ;  but  she  was 
Pompon — she  could  not  starve,  she  could 
not  live  in  a  garret  for  ever — her  money 
ran  short. 

Antoine  had  none ;  he  had  done  no 
work,  his  great  picture  was  unfinished; 
he  started  at  it,  worked  day  and  night. 

The  day  he  finished  he  had  been  out 
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my  picture 


for  a  walk  ;  he  was  overworked  and  he 
wanted  to  cool  his  brain. 

He  was  so  happy ;  his  picture  was 
finished  ;  he  would  sell  it :  they  would 
have  money  and  be  so  happy  together, 
with  no  cares. 

"  It  almost  seems  too  good  to  be  true," 
he  thought.  "  How  good  she  is  to  give 
up  all  those  gaieties  that  were  life  to 
her  till  we  met,  to  live  here  in  a  little 
garret,  to  keep   house  and  think  of  the 
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thousand  things  we  need,  to  sit  to  me 
always  sweet,  never  murmuring,  content 
with  poverty,  with  work — content  with 
me.  This  picture  finished  I  shall  begreat, 
1  feel  1  shall.  I  have  never  done  any- 
thing halt  so  good.  It's  her  lovely  face 
that  inspires  me ;  it  will  be  admired, 
talked  about,  the  fashion.  I  shall  take 
the  money  and  lay  it  at  her  feet,  and  say 
'  Here,  darling,  here  is  what  you  have 
made  for  me;  youha.vtcMwe.i'OKa.  "W*.-^ 
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love  you  even  in  a  picture,  but  they  love 
you  at  a  distance  now,'  We  will  spend 
a  month  in  Paris — our  honeymoon.  She 
shall  have  gaieties  enough,  she  shall  have 
a  reward  for  being  so  patient,  she  shall 
never  regret  loving  me." 

*  *  *  * 

There  was  a  little  scented  note  on  the 
table  when  he  reached  home.  He  took 
it  up  and  read  it : — 


more  money,  we  can  t  starve,  we   can't 
live  in  one  room  for  ever.     1  have  gone 

to  X ,he  is  rich.    1  will  come  back 

soon,  and  we  will  love  each  other   as 
much  as  ever.    I  love  you  always. 

"  Pompon. 
"  A  thousand  kisses  till  we  meet  again." 
She'd  come  back ;  yes,  but  she'd  gone — 
she'd  gone — and  he  had  trusted  her. 
They  (iiight  have  been  married  and  rich, 
A  thousand  kisses  till  they  meet  again. 
When  ? — where? 


THE    BRIDGE   OF   LIFE. 

By  LILIAN  ELEANOR  BARLOW, 

ON  the   bridge   of  life. 
Hurrying   to   and   fro, 
Jostling   our    neighbours  aside 

Onward   our  footsteps  go ; 
While   twirling  and   swirling   beneath  our   feet. 
The   River   of   Death   flows   strong   and   fleet. 
Where  do   our  footsteps   tend  ? 

How  should  we   know   or  care  ? 
On   with   the   hurrying  throng. 

Laughing  or  bowed   with   despair ; 
Chasing  the   butterflies,   bright   jewelled   things! 
Learning  too   late   that   our   pleasures   have   wings. 
Strive !    If  our  way   is   hard, 

Others   are   weak   as  we ; 
Hope  I    for  the   gates  of  the   bridge 

Open   with   love's  golden  key. 
Let   us   help  others  as  much   as  we   may 
Over   the   Bridge  of   Life   wending  our  way. 
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EDOUARD  MORIN  was  a  soldier 
of  fortune.  Of  his  father  he  knew 
nothing  or  very  little,  whilst  his 
mother  was  reported  to  have  no  better 
social  position  than  that  of  a  poor  farm 
servant. 

When  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  was 
impressed  favourably  with  the  appearance 
of  a  young  girl  in  the  village,  and  soon 
became  enamoured  of  her.  Lauriane,  who 
was  the  only  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  made  no  secret  of  the  attachment, 
but  persisted  in  accompanying  her  lover 
upon  walks,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
protestations  of  her  parents,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  unite  their  daughter  to  some 
rich  farmer's  son.  Morin  was  fioor  ;  an 
insuperable  reason  why  Lauriane  should 
not  be  betrothed  to  him. 

The  time  for  conscription  arrived,  and 
Morin  joined  the  colours.  Taking  leave 
of  his  dear  Lauriane,  she,  with  trembling 
lips,  plighted  her  troth,  and  vowed  to 
remain  single  until  his  return.  After  four 
years,  Morin  became  serjeant-major.  The 
Tonking  campaign  had  begun,  and 
Morin  saw  he  was  returning  to  his  village 
as  poor  as  when  he  left  it  with  his  regi- 
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ment.  He,  therefore,  re-enlisted  for  two 
years,  and  begged,  as  a  favour,  to  be 
sent  to  the  front. 

His  motive  for  doing  so  was  the  hope 
ihat  he  would  find  opportunities  to  dis- 
tinguish himself;  gain  a  higher  rank, 
perhaps  an  'officer's  commission  on  a 
battlefield,  and,  may  be,  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

The  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  had  allowed 
the  Expeditionary  Corps  to  cross  again 
that  part  of  Tonking  which  the  natives 
called  the  "  Field  of  Desolation."  For 
the  first  time  since  the  ignoble  retreat,  to 
if  Colonel  Herbinger 
was  so  shamefully  attached,  the  French 
troops  were  getting  back  to  Lang-Son,  and 
from  thence  to  the  frontier  of  China. 

The  country  round  was  relatively 
quiet,  although  now  and  then  the  Black 
Flags  visited  the  neighbouring  villages, 
massacring  the  inhabitants,  and  looting 
their  houses,  but  the  war  ilseif  had  come 
to  an  end.  Lang-Son  is  encircled  by  hills 
and  rocks,  rising  sheer  from  the  country 
around,  being  the  broken  prolongations 
of  the  rocks  of  Bac-L^  on  one  side,  and 
the  Bay  of  AUong  on  the  other.  Most  of 
them  are  full  of  excavations,  forming 
natural  grottos.  The  Black  Flags  used 
these  almost  impenetrable  caverns  to  hide 
their  loot,  and  store  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  These  caves  also  com- 
municate one  with  the  other,  at  great 
distances,  from  rock  to  rock,  by  means  of 
subterranean  passages,  which  also  secure 
refuge  to  the  pirates  when  pursued  by 
the  French  troops. 

One  nighi,  Morin,  newly  arrived  in 
Tonking,  and  pooh-poohing  the  tales 
current  amongst  the  soldiers  about  the 
mystery  connected  with  these  caves  and 
grottos,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and 
examine  them  caittwVVj  ^(svVwwa^. 
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He  descended  the  wall  of  the  citadel. 

situated  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
citadel  of  Lang-Son.  He  started  on  his 
adventure  at  once,  descending  the  high 
red  brick  walls  of  the  citadel,  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  the  sentries  at  the  gates. 
He  knew  he  was  risking  a  big  stake  in 
this  perilous  enterprise,  and,  that  if 
discovered  by  his  superior  officer,  it 
meant,  at  least,  the  loss  of  his  rank,  for 
giving  an  example  of  disobedience  to  his 
subordinates. 


After  surmounting  many  difficulties, 
Morin  at  length  reached  the  rock. 
Defore  him  rose  an  enormous  mass, 
solid  and  majestic.  The  dark  bushes, 
growing  everywhere  among  the  boul- 
ders, were  assuming  fantastic  propor- 
tions, seeming  to  hide  hideous  monsters 
ready  to  annihilate  him. 

The  big  crevasses,  the  strange  holes 
cutting  the  path  he  was  following, 
which  he  could  hardly  trace  in  the 
night  amongst  the  high  grass  and  the 
wild  bushes,  impeded  his  walk.  There 
was  no  sound.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
invisible  nocturnal  creatures  which 
were  said  to  inhabit  the  place  had 
stopped  their  nightly  serenades,  and 
were    silently    listening    in    the    deep 

For  a  moment  Morin  shivered  with 

superstitious  awe  before  this  grand 
aspect  of  nature,  but  soon  recovered 
his  senses  and  proceeded  to  explore. 
The  moon,  hitherto  obscured,  revealed 
itself,  and  he  was  able  at  last  to  dis- 
cover some  rough  steps  cut  in  the 
rock.  After  climbing  for  a  little  while, 
his  face  met  with  a  cold,  almost  glacial, 
breeze,  and  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  a  dimly  lighted  grotto. 

Here  the  silence,  if  possible,  was  still 
greater,  In  the  centre  of  the  excava- 
tion stood  small  altars,  with  statues 
of  all  kinds  and  shapes  and  heights. 
Before  each  altar  lights  were  burning 
in  sacred  urns,  while  on  the  rocky 
walls  hand-printed  prayers  hung  in 
coloured  sheets.  But,  amongst  all 
these  divinities,  the  most  conspicuous 
was  a  gigantic  figure  of  Buddha, "  God 
of  Gods,"  roughly  cut  in  the  rock — a 
stone  giant  with  a  hideous  smile  on 
his  face.  The  eyes,  lips,  and  nails 
were  all  made  of  precious  stones  ;  the 
ears,  neck,  and  wrists  were  adorned  with 
gold  bangles  and  necklaces. 

Morin  glanced  at  the  divinity,  and  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  it.  It  fascinated 
him,  and  with  an  engaging  smile  seemed 
to  bid  him  welcome,  and  to  whisper  the 
words ;  "'  Ail  I  possess  is  yours ;  you  aie 
poor,  I  will  make  you  rich  I  " 

Yes,  he  would  possess  himself  of  this 
treasure ;  come  what  may,  he  would 
the  consequences ! 


this       I 
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He  jinally  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
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And  Morin,  lost  in  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ing thoughts,  climbed  the  colossal  effigy, 
and  divested  it  of  its  ornaments  of 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  loaded  his  person  from  boot 
to  helmet  with  the  treasure. 

Then  he  began  to  descend,  his  head 
awhirl,  and  his  nerves  overwrought  with 
excitement  :  but  the  stone  offered  less 
security  to  the  feet  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  after  repeated  attempts  he 
finally  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  bruised 
and  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the  Deity. 

The  next  morning,  and  for  several  days, 
the  absence  of  Sergeant-major  Morin  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Sqme 
remarked  that  he  had  been  very  strange 


in  his  mind  of  late ;  others  suggested 
that  he  might  have  deserted,  and  passed 
into  China. 

The  mystery  was  ultimately  solved, 
when,  one  day  after  many  weeks,  some 
coolies  brought  back  to  the  citadel  the 
decompxised  body  of  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  brave  Buddha,  and  lay  a.  sacri- 
legious hand  on  the  sacred  treasure. 
*  +  *  *  * 

From  Dong-Dong  to  Phu-long-thuong, 
even  now-a-days,  the  Buddhist  priests 
tell  the  Annanites,  trembling  with  fear, 
the  terrible  story  of  the  "  Capitanot  Lang- 
sa,"  punished  by  Buddha,  the  multiform 
and  multiface  God,  for  a  sacrilege  com- 
mitted in  his  sacred  temple. 


"WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMES  HOME." 


By  IDA  ROWE. 

THERE'S  a  ship  that's  sailing,  sailing  thro'  a  weary  waste  of  sea 
With  a  cargo  bright  and  beauteous,  and  it's  sailing  straight  to  me  : 
Sailing,  sailing  from  the  East ;  steer  swiftly,  ship,  across  the  foam. 
For  I'm  weary,  watching,  waiting,  till  that  ship  of  mine  comes  home. 

There  are  ships  of  every  cargo  of  all  treasures  men  have  sought, 
From  the  ivory  and  peacocks  that  the  ships  from  Tarshish  brought. 
To  the  barges  full  of  coal  dust  creeping  slowly  in  a  line. 
But  of  all  the  different  cargoes  there  is  none  so  rare  as  mine. 

But  the  time  is  going  quickly,  and  the  ship  is  far  away ; 

Breezes  blow  her  swiftly  to  me  while  as  yet  it  is  to-day. 

Ere  the  night  with  gloomy  terrors  sends  its  heralds  o'er  the  foam, 

For  I'm  watching,  watching,  waiting  till  my  ship  comes  safely  home  ! 
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THE   MARK   OF  CAIN. 


By  ;•   U   HORNIBROOK. 


AT  twenty-one  I  was  rich,  popular 
with  my  fellows,  much  sought 
after  in  fashionable  circles,  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends. 
Vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  endowed 
with  a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  ten- 
dency to  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  an 
ample  fortune  placed  within  my  reach, 
life  bade  fair  to  be  a  long  round  of  ease 
and  prosperity.  And  yet,  before  I  had 
entered  on  my  thirtieth  year,  I  foimd 
myself  alone  in  the  world,  disgraced, 
nuned,  embittered — an  outcast  and  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

How  did  all  this  come  about  ?  How 
was  it  that,  in  those  short  years,  I  should 
have  lost  wealth,  position,  and  an 
honoured  name  ?  It  was  the  old  story  : 
a  false  friend  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
falser  woman  on  the  other.  With  the 
guilelessness  of  youth,  I  had  placed 
implicit  confidence  in  both,  and  walked 
blindly  into  their  snares.  It  need  not  be 
told  how,  or  in  what  manner,  my  eyes  were 
opened ;  how  1  discovered  that  this 
fellow  Willard,  who  had  posed  as  a  man 
of  fashion,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
oCMnmon  sharper  and  adventurer  ;  and  that 
she — well,  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  drag 
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her  name  into  it,  for  the  very  mention 
of  her  brings  a  hot  flush  of  indignation 
to  my  brow. 

Willard  was  a  man  who  moved  in 
the  best  society  with  the  air  and  ease 
of  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
it  all  his  life.  And  yet  it  would  have 
puzzled  anyone  to  say  how  he  had 
managed  to  gain  such  a  footing.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  mystery 
attached  to  him,  which  few  strove  to 
penetrate,  for  he  was  prompt  to  resent 
any  inquisitiveness  of  this  kind.  What 
his  antecedents  were,  how  he  lived, 
or  whence  he  derived  his  income,  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  He  was  a  most 
entertaining  companion,  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  could  relate  his 
experiences  in  a  way  that  always  secured 
him  ready  listeners.  Added  to  this,  he 
had  a  wonderful  knack  of  ingratiating 
himself  wherever  he  went,  especially  with 
younger  men.  To  this  fact  1  owed  my 
downfall.  Looking  back  now,  I  some- 
times marvel  how  I  could  have  remained 
so  long  blind  to  the  man's  true  character. 
Led  on  by  him,  I  plunged  into  dissipa- 
tion ;  I  gambled  and  lost  heavily ;  I 
turned  ta^   a\.\!«i\AO\3L  \»  ^^  ^^^  '^sA. 
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fared  even  worse.  When  I  found  m)^elf 
in  need  of  funds,  Willard  undertook  to 
raise  loans  for  me  in  the  City,  for  which 
I  had  to  pay  enormous  interest.  It  was 
he  who  spurred  me  on  in  this  mad  career 
of  folly  and  vice ;  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced me  to  that  beautiful  creature  with 
whom  I  became  speedily  infatuated. 
The  most  costly  presents  that  money 
could  buy  I  lavished  upon  her;  and,  poor 
fool,  thought  myself  nobly  rewarded  by 
one  smile  from  those  deceitful  lips. 

At  last  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
I  was  slowly,  but  surely,  drifting  towards 
inevitable  ruin.  The  crash  came  sooner 
than  I  expected.  One  day  Willard  dis- 
appeared, and  abandoned  me  to  my  fate. 

Then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  discovered 
how  I  had  been  duped,  tricked,  and  de- 
frauded. It  turned  out  that  those  two 
had  been  in  league  against  me  from  the 
start ;  that  the  jone  had  enriched  himself 
at  my  expense,  and  the  other  had 
encouraged  my  attentions  merely  for  the 
sake  of  reaping  a  harvest  of  diamonds. 

In  his  dealings  with  me,  Willard  made 
one  grand  mistake.  He  evidently  took 
me  for  a  weak,  poor-spirited  creature, 
whom  a  sudden  misfortune  of  this  kind 
would  completely  crush.  Whether  he 
was  justified  in  his  belief,  or  whether  a 
bitter  sense  of  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered 
at  his  hands  changed  my  nature  and 
filled  me  with  a  fierce  implacable  hatred 
of  the  man  himself,  I  cannot  say.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  thirsted  for  revenge ;  it 
was  the  one  object  I  had  in  view,  the 
one  aim  round  which  my  thoughts  clus- 
tered day  and  night. 

I  had  saved  enough  from  the  wreck  of 
my  fortunes  to  secure  [a  passage  to  the 
Cape.  I  took  my  ticket,  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  then 
went  to  work  to  track  out  the  cold- 
blooded villain,  to  whom  I  owed  my 
future  exile.  I  set  about  the  task  with  a 
craft  and  cunnmg  which  would  probably 
have  astonished  some  of  my  former  com- 
panions, and  caused  Willard  hims^f 
many  an  uneasy  moment  had  he  known 
of  my  intentions. 

I  discovered  that  he  was  hidden  at  a 
small  seaside  resort  on  the  south  coast,  a 
place  called  Raynton,  where  he  had  gone 
with  the  evident  intention  of  lying  low 


until  this  affair  of  mine  had  blown  over. 
The  steamer  in  which  I  had  engaged  a 
berth  was  to  leave  Southampton  on  the 
ninth  of  the  month.  On  the  previous 
day,  having  got  my  things  aboard,  I 
slipped  away  and  took  the  train  to 
Ra3mton.  I  was  not  long  in  finding 
out  where  Willard  was  staying. 

I  kept  watch  on  the  hotel  from  a  dis- 
tance until  I  saw  him  come  put  and 
wapder  off  through  the  town.  When  the 
coast  was  clear,  I  walked  in  and  enquired 
for  him.  I  feigned  disappointment  at 
having  missed  him,  scribbled  a  few  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  hotel  note  paper — which  I 
took  care  not  to  sign — requesting  him  to 
be  at  Pentley  Point  that  evening  at  nine 
o'clock.  Knowing  the  man's  character 
so  well,  I  was  able  to  bait  the  trap  in 
such  a  way  that  I  had  little  doubt  of  his 
falling  into  it. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  meditated  no 
cowardly  attack  upon  the  wretch,  tho«igh 
he  deserved  little  consideration  at  my 
hands.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  him 
alone,  tax  him  with  his  perfidy,  and  have 
it  out  with  him  man  to  man. 

The  place  I  had  selected  for  our  meet- 
ing was  a  lonely  headland  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  covered  with  straggling 
clumps  of  trees.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock 
I  posted  myself  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of 
these  clumps,  where  I  had  a  full  view  of 
the  path  which  wound  round  by  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs.  It  was  a  cloudless  summer 
evening,  and  I  calculated  that  for  at  least 
another  hour  there  would  be  light  enough 
to  recognise  my  man  if  he  appeared. 

Minute  after  minute  dragged  on 
heavily.  The  calm  repose  of  Nature,  the 
hum  of  insects  among  the  trees,  or  even 
the  sublime  aspect  of  the  great  slumbering 
ocean,  was  powerless  to  soothe  my 
chafed  and  wounded  spirit.  A  burning 
impatience  filled  my  soul. 

One  by  one  I  saw  the  lights  beginning 
to  twinkle  in  the  distant  town,  and  the 
faint  strains  of  a  band  were  borne  to  me 
across  the  intervening  bay.  Then  I 
heard  the  muffled  strokes  of  a  clock. 
Nine  at  last ! 

Scarcely  had  the  reverberation  died 
away  when  a  figure  suddenly  came  in 
sight,  rapidly  mounting  the  rocky  path 
tliat  led  up  from  the  bay.     A  thrill   of 
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fierce  exultation  wnnt  through  me  as  the 
man  approached.     It  was  Willard  ! 

Just  as  he  came  abreast  of  the  spot 
where  I  lurked,  1  stepped  out  and  stood 
right  in  his  path.  Even  in  the  dim  light 
I  could  see  his  face  grow  white  as  he 
recognised  me.  1  noted  his  start  of  sur- 
prise, the  smothered  exclamation  which 
broke  from  him,  and  the  swift  glance  he 
threw  over  his  shoulders  as  if  to  make 
sure  the  way  was  clear. 

"  Elmslie !  you  here  !  "  he  cried,  simu- 
lating surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,"  I  reiili<"d,  in  a  way 
that  must  have  left  little  doubt  upon  his 
mind  as  to  my  intpntions. 

For  a  second  or  two  we  stood  there 
confronting  each  other  in  silence.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  spring.  Willaid  covered 
the  space  between  us.  clutched  me  round 
the  waist,  and  tried  to  hurl  me  over  the 
cliffs.  I  grappled  with  him  instantly.  I 
act  my  teeth  hard  as  we  closed,  jnilting 
my  whole  strength  into  the  struggle. 
for  I  felt  little  compunction  ww  in 
attacking  him  after  his  dastarclly  attempt 
to  murder  me.  Backwards  and  forwards 
we  swayed  on  that  dizzy  height.     I  could 


feel  his  hot  breath  on  my  cheek,  while 
he  kept  tearing  and  dragging  at  me  in  a 
fr<intic  effort  to  draw  me  towards  the 
brow  of  the  cliff. 

Suddenly,  with  a  jerk  and  a  twist,  1 
wrenched  myself  free,  and  at  the  same 
moment  dealt  my  opponent  a  smashing 
blow  that  sent  him  staggering  back. 
Whether  he  was  partially  stunned,  or 
whether  his  strength  had  been  utterly 
exhausted  in  the  struggle,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  he  tottered  to  the  very  edge  without 
making  an  effort  to  save  himself.  For  a 
second  or  two  I  saw  him  swaying  there, 
clawing  the  air  with  his  hands,  while 
his  breath  came  in  great  hoarse  gasps. 
On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  sprang 
forward  to  ^ei/e  him.  Too  late!  With 
a  yell  that  rang  out  sharp  and  clear 
through  the  stiil  air,  he  disappeared  over 
the  cliff. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  realise  that  I  was  alone  on  the 
spot.  Then,  as  the  fierce  passions  which 
had  been  aroused  by  the  strife  benan  to 
subside,  1  approached  the  edge  and  peered 
over.     In  the  fading  light  1  could   iust 
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motionless  on  the  rocks  far  below.  Did 
I  shudder  at  the  sight  ?  No,  I  did  not. 
A  month  or  two  ago  I  would  have 
trembled  like  a  child  if  even  a  dog  had 
met  with  such  a  cruel  fate ;  but  now  my 
heart  seemed  as  hard  as  a  nether  mill- 
stone. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  hurrying  away 
from  the  scene  of  this  grim  tragedy.  I 
took  a  long  round  before  venturing  into 
the  town,  mingled  with  a  throng  of 
excursionists,  and  travelled  back  to 
Southampton  during  the  night. 

Next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Cape. 

Part  II. 

BEFORE  I  had  been  many  hours  on 
board  a  sudden  and  terrible  reac- 
tion set  in.  I  went  straight  to  my 
berth  and  for  days  1  lay  there  like  a  log, 
utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body.  To 
add  to  my  misery,  I  suffered  dreadfully 
from  sea-sickness. 

But  my  heart  remained  as  cold  and 
stubborn  as  ever.  Day  after  day  my 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  that  scene  on 
the  cliffs.  I  went  through  the  whole 
tragedy  over  and  over  again  without 
feeling  one  pang  of  remorse  for  the  deed, 
or  one  touch  of  pity  for  the  victim.  I 
cannot  explain  this  singular  change  in 
my  nature  ;  1  can  only  state  the  fact. 

It  was  not  until  the  steamer  had  passed 
the  Canaries,  and  was  heading  down  for 
the  Cape,  that  I  felt  equal  to  the  task  of 
dragging  myself  on  deck.  When  I  crept 
out  for  the  first  time,  my  white,  haggard 
face  and  shrunken  figure  called  forth 
looks  of  compassion  and  sympathy  from 
my  fellow  pa^^sengers  ;  but  I  turned 
gloomily  away,  and  slunk  of!  to  the  stern. 
What  had  I  in  common  with  this  gay, 
laughing  company — or  how  could  a  soul 
like  mine  take  pleasure  in  their  frivolous 
amusements  ? 

By  degrees,  however,  the  strong  invig- 
orating sea  air  worked  a  wholesome 
change.  I  no  longer  crawled  about  in 
the  same  listless  and  faltering  manner. 
I  left  off  brooding  over  the  dark  scenes  in 
the  past,  and  began  to  take  some  little 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  me. 
Still,  I  kept  rather  aloof,  for  there  seemed 
to  he  a  gulf  lx*tween  me  and  my  fellow 
/ncij. 


One  day,  while  I  was  standing  on  the 
upper  deck,  gazing  moodily  down  upon 
the  steerage  passengers,  I  noticed  a  man 
whose  looks  and  bearing  rendered  him 
conspicuous  among  the  motley  crowd  that 
surrounded  him.  He  was  a  tall,  powerful- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  dark,  flashing  eyes,  full  of 
keen  intelligence.  There  was  a  reckless, 
undaunted  air  about  him,  which  seemed 
to  suggest  a  life  spent  amidst  scenes  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  1  began  to 
speculate  idly  upon  his  past  career, 
wondering  if  his  hands,  too,  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  one  of  his  fellows. 

When  engaged  in  this  way,  he  suddenly 
looked  up  and  caught  my  eve.  He  gave 
me  a  swift  glance  ;  and  then,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  turn  away  his  head,  something 
in  my  face  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention 
in  a  forcible  manner.  Shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  for  the  sun  was  at  my  back, 
he  stared  up  at  me  so  intently  that  I 
began  to  grow  uncomfortable.  Instinc- 
tively 1  drew^  back,  unable  to  repress  a 
shudder,  for  the  man's  look  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  my  very  soul.  In  some 
strange,  mysterious  way,  though  I  had 
never  laid  eyes  on  him  before,  he  appeared 
to  divine  my  secret.  With  a  malicious 
grin  he  raised  his  hat  and  nodded  to  me 
in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  to  show  that 
we  were  on  terms  of  equality. 

I  went  straight  down  into  the  saloon, 
vague  doubts  and  fears  crowding  through 
my  mind.  From  that  hour  I  knew  no 
peace.  Go  where  I  might,  seek  to  dis- 
tract my  thoughts  by  every  means  possible, 
I  could  not  get  rid  of  that  man's  face. 
Day  and  night  it  haunted  me  like  a  grim 
avenging  spectre.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  my  future  life  would  be  influenced 
by  this  stranger,  for  there  seemed  to  be 
something  that  linked  us  together  in  a 
common  bond. 

At  last  I  could  stand  this  torture  of 
mind  no  longer.  I  determined  to  seek 
out  tlie  man  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
sav.  With  this  object  in  view  I  went 
down  to  tlie  lower  deck  one  afternoon, 
where  I  saw  him  standing.  As  1  walked 
towards  him,  he  came  forward  to  meet 
me  with  a  smile  on  his  swarthy  face. 

"  Buenas  dias^  Senor,**  he  said,  address- 
\x\%  me  in  Spanish.     And   then,  in  a  low, 
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coaGdeotial  whisper,  he  added  in  English, 
"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  A  knife,  or  a 
bullet,  or  how  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried,  recoil- 
ing from  him. 

He  broke  into  a  harsh,  mocking  laugh 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold, 

"Oh,  your  secret  is  safe  with  me,"  he 
said  in  a  care- 
manner. 
"  I  saw  the 
other  day  that 
you  were  one 
of  us.      You 


both  on  sea  and  land.  He  told  ^me  that 
he  had  escaped  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes  by  joining  a  Secret  Society,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world.  He  was  rather  teterved  as  to 
the  objects  of  this  mysterious  Irother- 
hood;  btit  so  far  us  I  could  make  out, 
its  great  itim  was  to  afford  protection  to 


familiar  tenn^. 
1  told  him  uiy 

story,  word  for  word,  and  lie  swore  that 
if  he  had  l>p**n  in  ciiy  pliice  he  would  have 
made  short  work  of  the  scoundrel  Willard. 
In  return  for  this  information  he  gave  me 
some  particulars  of  his  own  history.  It 
was  bad  enough.  Heavens  knows !  It 
appears  that  he  had  led  a  roving  life,  and 
bad  taken  part  in  more  than  one  tragedy. 


,e  who  had 
rn  to  wage 
uiiir  manner.  ^^^      against 

all  lawful  au- 
tlmrity.  Ilesides,  in  my  prisent  mood.  I 
was  rf.-id>  fnr  any  desperate  enterprise, 
fur  lift-  juM  then  was  a  blank  lo  me. 

Still,  when  we  had  readied  our  desti- 
nation. 1  found  myself  between  two 
minds.  My  better  self  promptt-d  me  to 
shake  off  this  man  Revell,  and  make  a 
fresh  slatt.    ttuV  RtN^W.  -«»&  v«i\  •;»  <3«^-^ 


■  lliat's  ngtil,"  be 
said,  wlien  I  had  given 
him  my  aoswcr.  "  If 
you  want  a  bii  of  ex- 
citement you  are  ju5t 
in  the  nick  of  time. 
There  is  something 
siining  on  hand  at 
piesenl.  We  are  going 
to  in. ike  it  hot  for  some 
111  these  South  African 
magnates,  I  prnmise 
yo' 


shaken  off.  During  the  first  week  on 
shore  he  came  to  see  me  almost  pvrry 
day,  and  though  I  had  no  particular 
liking  for  the  man  himself,  bis  visits 
sen-ed  to  break  the  dreaty  monotony  of 
my  existence,  and  were  welcome  on  that 
account, 

Veiy  soon  1  began  lo  chafe  under  this 
inaction,  and  pined  for  excitement  of 
some  sort.  Revell  must  have  been  fully 
alive  to  this  fact,  for  he  again  urged  me 
to  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  members  of 
the  lirotberhood.  I  promised  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  let  him  have  an  answer 
next  day.  On  the  following  atleraoon 
Revel!  fnund  me  quite  prepared  to  join. 


That  same  evening 
1  accompanird  him  to 
ihe  house  where  the 
m*  mbers  of  the  Brothf  r- 
hood  were  accustomed 
to  nioel.  On  enlering, 
my  companion  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to 
the  huge  negro  who 
had  charge  of  the  door. 
The  fellow  treated  me 
to  a  broad  grin,  and 
immediately  conducted 
us  upstairs.  On  the 
first  landing  we  found 
the  way  blocked  by 
two  tierce,  determined- 
looking  men,  The 
negro  handed  us  over 
to  their  charge  and  re- 
turned to  his  post. 

Revel!  conversed 
with  the  men  in  a  low 
tone,  i'hcy  both  scru- 
tinised me  very  closely, 
and  then  stood  aside 
as  if  their   doubts  were  set  at  rest. 

"Straight  on,"  one  of  them  said, 
addressing  my  companion;  "you  know 
the  way." 

We  proceeded  down  a  long,  gloomy 
passage,  very  narrow  and  stuffy.  As 
we  approached  the  door  at  the  end,  I 
suddenly  heard  the  clicking  of  an  elec- 
tric bell ;  the  door  seemed  to  open  of  .ts 
own  accord,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
large,  dimly-lighted  room  beyond.  Hevell 
parted  from  me  at  the  threshold,  explain- 
ing that  it  was  customary  for  new 
members  to  enter  alone,  and  that  he 
would  see  me  later  on. 
Though  I  had  come  to  the  place  fully 
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prepared  to  have  my  courage  tested, 
yet  1  must  confess  that  I  felt  far  from 
comfortable  when  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing in  that  great,  ghostly  chamber.  It 
was  so  totally  different  from  what  I  had 
expected.  As  yet  there  was  not  a  soul 
present,  though  rows  of  seats  were  ranged 
around  the  walls.  Everything  in  the 
room — the  carpet,  the  paper,  the  cover- 
ings of  the  furniture,  and  even  the  drapery 
which  hung  across  the  ceiling — was  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  The  weird  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  soft  crimson  glow 
which  came  from  four  rose  -  coloured 
lamps,  one  on  each  wall.  In  the  centre 
stood  a  long  table,  covered  with  a  red 
cloth,  which  reached  the  ground  on  every 
side,  the  whole  thing  being  horribly 
suggestive  of  a  catafalque.  Placed  upon 
the  table  were  a  skull  and  cross-bones, 
a  hangman's  rope,  and  several  other 
gruesome  relics. 

While  I  was  noting  all  this,  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  being  watched  was 
borne  in  upon  me.  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
concentrated  gaze  of  numerous  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  intently  upon  my  face. 
I  glanced  all  round  the  walls,  but  could 
detect  no  opening  of  any  sort.  A  more 
uncanny  sensation  than  to  stand  there 
amid  such  surroundings,  under  the  fire  of 
those  invisible  eyes,  I  have  never  experi- 
enced before  or  since.  I  believe  if  it  had 
lasted  much  longer  1  would  have  iled 
headlong  from  the  place,  no  matter  what 
risks  I  ran  by  so  doing. 

Just  then,  however,  a  door  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room  was  opened 
noiselessly,  and  a  procession  of  cloaked 
figures  glided  in.  Each  man  was  wear- 
ing a  long,  crimson  garment,  girded 
round  the  waist  with  a  sash  of  the  same 
colour.  In  dead  silence  they  took  their 
seats,  seemingly  as  unconscious  of  my 
presence  as  if  I  had  been  miles  away. 
Not  a  single  face  was  raised  to  mine; 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  floor.  Men 
of  every  type  and  of  almost  every  nation, 
I  suppose,  were  represented  in  the 
assembly.  And  there,  in  their  midst,  I 
saw  Revell. 

For  three  or  four  minutes  this  strange 

company  sat   motionless  and  silent.    I 

stood  near  the  door,  my  heart  thumping 

with  suppressed  excitement,  quite  at  a 


loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  scene.  Then  I  heard  the 
clicking  of  the  electric  bell  again,  and 
in  an  instant  every  man  present  was  on 
his  feet.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the 
room  opened  once  more,  and  in  walked 
the  President. 

Who  this  man  was,  or  How  he  came  to 
occupy  such  a  position,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  revealing.  I  will  only  say  that, 
in  South  Africa,  at  least,  his  head  would  . 
have  been  worth  its  weight  in  gold  had 
it  become  known  that  he  was  the  leader 
of  this  notorious  gang  of  desperadoes. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  him  as  he 
entered,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  each 
individual  member  stood  in  awe  of  him. 
For  myself,  when  he  directed  his 
piercing  gaze  upon  me,  I  positively 
quailed  before  it. 

When  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  all 
present  resumed  their  seats.  I  alone 
remained  standing.  The  President  shot 
forth  one  of  his  searching  glances  at  me 
again. 

**  A  new  member  ?"  he  said,  looking 
round  at  the  others.  **  I  see  that  he  has 
not  much  to  boast  of  as  yet.  Who 
stands  for  him  ? "  Revell  stood  up  and 
advanced  towards  the  table. 

What  followed  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  I  bound  myself  by  the 
most  terrible  oaths  to  remain  loyal  to 
the  society,  to  obey  its  commands  on 
pain  of  death,  and  to  maintain  the 
strictest  secrecy  as  to  its  methods.  The 
President  then  rose,  and  the  others  imme- 
diately followed  his  example. 

"  We  are  now  about  to  initiate  you 
into  one  of  our  secrets,**  he  said,  address- 
ing me  across  the  table.  "You  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  recognise  the 
shedders  of  blood,  whether  ihey  belong 
to  our  society  or  not.  It  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  that  you  should  be  blind- 
folded.** 

The  whole  assembly  ranged  them« 
selves  round  me  in  a  semi  -  cizclej 
each  man  extending  his  right  hand  in 
my  direction.  The  President  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  my  eyes ;  and  then, 
standing  before  me,  grasped  me  by  the 
wrists. 

How  long  we  remained  in  this  positioQ 
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I  cannot  say.  I  experienced  the  most 
extraordinary  sensalions  durin|r  the 
interval ;  thrills  like  faint  electric  shocks 
ran  through  mp,  lights  seened  to  dance 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  was  conscious 
of  a  strange,  mvsterious  power,  a"  if 
I  had  been  endowed  with  second  sight. 
Suddenly  the  President  dropped  my 
wrists,  and  re- 


stances  it  was 
scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

The  Presi- 
dent led  me 
to  a   part  of 

the    wall     be-  ijri.aning  iii   fpirii. 

fore  which    a 

curtain  was  hung.  Pulling  this  aside 
be  disclosed  a  mirror,  into  which  he 
bade  me  look.  I  did  so;  and  there. 
upon  my  forehead  —  faint,  but  un- 
mistakable— was  the  same  mysterious 
sign! 

"The  mark  of  Cain  !  "  said  the  Presi- 
dent, a;;  he  let  the  curtain  drop. 

Reeling   back  like  a  drunken    man,  1 
fell  on  the  flfwr  in  a  swoon. 


Part  III. 

1  THINK  it  was  a  week  or  two  later, 
during  which  time  I  had  attended 
several  meetings  of  the  Brotherhood, 
that  Revell  came  to  me  one  day  with  the 
news  that  an  important  gatheringof  mem- 
bers was  to  take  place  the  same  evening. 
He  explained 
that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sin- 
gled out  one 
or  two  promi- 
nen  t  men, 
who  had 
made  them- 
selves obnox- 
ious to  the 
society,  and 
upon  whom  it 
was  proposed 
to  take  speedy 
vengeance. 
He  went  on  to 
say  that  such 
affairs  w.e  re 
frequently  en- 
trusted to  new 
members  in 
order  to  test 
their  loyalty, 
and  therefore 
it  was  not  im- 
probable that 
the  choice 
might  fall 
upon  me. 

There  were 
three  others 
who  had  re- 
cently joined 
the  Society, 
outlaws  from 
I  ,h:ff',-J  !b,-^kuife.  the    Rand,    1 

believe.  For 
some  reason  or  other — I  have  since  had 
cause  to  suspect  that  it  was  entirely  a 
prearranged  affair — these  men  were  not 
present  at  the  meeting  that  evening.  It 
was  announced  that  a  well-known  public 
man—  his  name  was  not  mentioned — had 
l>een  put  down  as  the  first  victim.  As 
was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  President 
had  signed  a  sort  of  death  -  warrant, 
having  ytW\OM^^  W\«A  'wi.  <^*  t 
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particulars.  This,  Id  a  formal  and  solemn 
manaer,  was  handed  to  me  ? 

The  raornent  I  glanced  at  the  document 
1  could  not  suppress  a  start  of  surprise. 
though  every  eye  in  the  room  was  fixed 
upOQ  me.  The  name  was  perfectly 
familiar  to  me,  for  it  was  that  of  a  man 
whose  reputation  was  not  confined  to 
South  Africa  alone.  The  President 
noticed  my  look  of  amazement,  and  in 
a  deep,  harsh  voice,  warned  me  not  to 
fail  on  peril  of  my  life. 

1  was  handed  a  long,  murdenius-limk- 
ing  knife,  which  had  evidently  Leen 
used  (oc  a  similar  purpose  already,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up.  Revel  1  and 
another  man,  who  were  both  acquaiiiled 
with  the  appearance  and  habils  of  the 
intended  victims,  were  told  olf  to  attend 
me.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  lie 
in  wait  for  him  in  his  own  grounds,  for 
it  was  known  that  he  frequently  walked 
home  from  ihe  city  after  the  day's 
t*'.>rk. 


Why  attempt  to  analyse  my  feelings 
at  this  stage?  The  die  was  cast,  and  it 
was  too  late  now  to  draw  back,  or 
to  give  way  to  vain  regrets.  For  my  own 
life  t  cared  little;  but  a  foolish  regard 
for  the  oaths  I  had  taken  determined 
me   to  carry  this  thing  out  to  the  bitter 

.\  few  evenings  later,  my  two  aiders 
and  abettors  hurried  me  off  to  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  town.  They  informed 
me,  in  an  eager  excited  way,  that  they 
had  s'en  our  man  start  to  walk  home, 
and  if  we  made  a  rush  for  it,  we  would 
piohably  reach  the  house  in  good  time. 
When  we  arrived  upon  the  scene,  my 
companions  directed  me  to  slip  into 
the  grounds  alone,  while  they  waited 
outside  to  give  warning  of  the  man's 
approach 

It  was  a  clear,  moonlight  night.  I 
remember,  with  just  a  touch  of  coldness 
in  the  air.  I  stationed  myself  sbout 
m'ld'Ka-j  V«\TNeeu  vVvt  eRitance  gates  sad 
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the  maosion,  concealed  behind  one  of 
the  luxuriant  shrubs  that  lined  the 
avenue.  There  I  waited  and  listened — 
as  1  had  done  once  before  under  different 
ciicumstances. 

Presently  a  low  whistle  reached  my 
ears.  It  was  the  signal !  He  was 
coming,  then,  all  unconscious  ol  the 
fate  that  awaited  him  within  sight  of 
his  home  !  I  heard  tlie  latch  of  the  gate 
click  ;  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  hinges, 
and  the  clang  with  which  it  closed. 
Then  the  sound  of  brisk  fnotstcps  ranir 
to  me  through  the  stillness.  I  looked 
Dut,  and  saw  a  dark  figure  jipproiH-hing, 
a  long  shadnw  dancing  an  the  walk 
before  it. 

Grasping  the  fatal  knife,  1  prfpnrrd  to 
leap  out  upon  him  as  he  passed.  He  was 
aknost  on  a  line  wilh  me,  and  1  had 
already  (i'ouchod  fur  the  sjirJng,  when  a 
sJirill  shout  of  joy  canu-  from  the  house. 
Glancing  over  mv  shiiulder,  I  saw  that 
the  door  had  l>ri-ii  thrown  open,  aii<l 
there,  tearing  towards  us,  was  the  white- 
clad  form  of  a  child— a  pretty,  golden- 
haired  little  thing,  so  far  as  I  muld  make 
out.  With  another  shout  of  delight,  she 
flung  herself  into  the  man's  arms,  who 
caught  her  up,  and  stood  there — within  a 
few  yards  of  me — kissing  her  again  and 
again ! 


Oh,  God  I  the  poignant  remorse  that 
struck  to  my  heart  at  that  moment ! 
Groaning  in  spirit,  I  dropped  the  knife, 
and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands  to 
shut  out  the  sight.  When  I  looked  up 
again,  1  was  alone ! 

How  I  got  out  of  the  place  1  cannot 
remember.  No  sooner  had  I  reached  the 
road  than  I  was  confronted  by  Revell 
and  his  companion,  who  advanced 
eagerly  to  meet  me. 

"  Have  you  done  it  ?"  they  cried, 

"  No ! " 

"Why  not?" 

For  answer  1  leaped  upon  the  wretches : 
and,  one  after  the  other.  1  sent  them 
spinning  to  the  ground.  IJefore  they 
could  pick  themselves  up  1  was  gone.  I 
did  not  return  to  my  lodgings ;  just  as  I 
was,  1  took  the  first  train  north,  and  the 
next  morning  found  me  far  away. 

And  now,  as  1  write  these  lines,  I  am 
recuperating  at  the  hut  of  a  brave 
Englishman. 

I  tramped  the  country  for  long,  weary 
days  until  I  fell  exhausted — a  victim  to 
brain  fever — and  I  was  rescued  by  an 
explorer,  who  has  sheltered  and  nursed 
me  through  my  illness.  As  I  daily  gain 
strength,  I  am  filled  with  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  old  country,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  start  a  new  life. 


THE    PALACE    ( 
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THE   SEASIDE   HOME  OF   QUEEN 
VICTORIA  OF  SPAIN. 


By  KATHARINE  KIMBALL. 
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SAN  SEBASTIAN,  the  summer  home  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  has  of 
late  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  KngUsh -speaking  world.  The  palace 
of  Miramar  is  its  centre  of  attraction,  as 
being  the  scene  of  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  the  King  and  his  English 
bride.  Princess  Kna  of  Battenberg. 

The  palace  has  an  ideal  situation  on 
the  bluff,  overlooking  the  lovely  shell- 
shaped  bay,  whose  turquoise  and^  violet 
waters  ripple  and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  It 
is  not  imposing,  but  looks  home-like  and 
rather  like  a  handsome  English  country 
house  than  a  palace.  In  fact,  I  am  told 
it  was  designed  by  an  English  architect. 

The    windows   of   Miramar  command 

beautiful  views  ;  from  the  graceful  curving 

shore,  with  its  white  villas  half  hidden 

among  trees,  to  the  green  foot  hills  and, 
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beyond  all,  the  blue  undulating  line  of 
the  Pyrenees  themselves.  From  the  bluff, 
one  looks  down  into  the  waters  of  the 
bay  where  lies  at  anchor  a  beautiful  steam 
yacht,  awaiting  its  royal  master's  pleasure. 

It  seldom  leaves  its  anchorage,  as  most 
of  the  King's  leisure  time  is  spent  auto- 
mobiling.  This  is  with  him  a  genuine 
passion.  He  is  considered  the  most  skil- 
ful and  daring  motorist  in  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  never  to  tire  of  the  excitement 
of  flying  about  the  country  in  one  of 
his  magnificent  Mercedes  or  Panhard 
machines. 

San  Sebastian  itself  is  a  pretty  town, 
beautifully  situated.  .X  broad  shaded 
avenue  encircles  the  bay,  lined  on  one  side 
with  charming  chateaux  and  villas  rising 
in  tiers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  surround- 
ing it  likeanamphitheatre.    Theentrance 
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to  the  bay  is  very  narrow,  guarded  by  a 
lighthouse -crowned  eminence  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  high  hill  on  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified  castle, 
once  the  scene  of  a  battle  where  Welling- 
ton and  his  British  troops  aided  the 
Spaniards  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
French.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  graves  and  monu- 
ments of  British  soldiers  and  officers  who 
fell  in  the  struggle.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  from  Miramar  stands  '■  El  gran 
Casino,"  a  magnificent  building,  the 
centre  of  social  life  and  gaiety  in  San 
Sebastian.  On  the  Casino  terrace  every 
fine  afternoon  an  excellent  orchestra 
plays,  while  a  smartly  dressed  crowd  of 
fashionables  saunters  up  and  down 
or  gossips  owr  It-a  of  ices  at  the 
little  tables  which  line  the  sides 


of  the  terrace.  Within  the  Casino,  other 
crowds  cluster  around  the  tables  of  bac- 
carat, rouge-et-noir,  or  les  petits  chevaux, 
trying  their  own  luck,  or  deeply  engrossed 
in  watching  the  play  of  others. 

A  few  steps  from  the  Casino  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  with  a  rather  sim- 
ple interior,  but  a  facade  and  portal  very 
beautiful  and  interesting. 

San  Sebastian  is  also  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  new  arena,  where  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  summer  all  the 
world  assembles  for  its  greatest  pastime 
and  pleasure,  the  bull-fight.  The  most 
celebrated  toreadors  come  from  Madrid 
and  Seville,  and  every  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment sees  five  or  six  bulls  dispatched 
to  the  enthusiastic  delight  and  applause 
iiF  tea  or  twelve  thousand  spectators. 
Whole  familes  come,  old  people  and  little 
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leading  up'J'to  the 
ruined  castle  where 
Charles  the  Fifth 
once  held  his  bril- 
liant court.  In 
these  once  beautiful 
houses  then  lived 
the  grandees  df 
Spain,  and  their 
stone  fronts  still 
bear  the  well-known 
escutcheons  of  great 
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children,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  keen 
interest  and  enjoyment  felt  by  everyone 
in  this  exciting,  perhaps,  but  to  I'^nglish 
people  not  pleasing,  performance.  From 
San  Sebastian  one  can  make  many 
delightful  excursions.  Twenty  minutes 
into  the  country  by  train,  then  twenty 
minutes  more  in  a  primitive  car  drawn 
by  a  imile,  and  you  descend  at  the  old 
gate  of  Fuenterrabia.  In  the  middle 
ages  this  gate  was  always  closed  at 
nightfall,  but  now  it  stands  open  day 
and  night,  and  jini  enter  unchallenged 
"I.a  Calle  May<ir,"  a  long  narrow  street 


large  over  doors  and 
windows.  The 
buicher  and  baker 
inhabit  these  houses 
now.  From  the  top 
of  the  ruined  castle 
one  still  looks  out 
tKF.  THE  BULL  over  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, or  across  the 
river  into  France, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  three  kings 
still  loom  up  behind  the  town,  whose 
greatness  is  gon"",  but  whose  beauty  and 
interest  remain.  Not  far  from  San  Sebas- 
tian, perhaps  an  hour's  walk  over  the 
hills,  one  comes  upon  the  picturesque 
land  -  locked  harbour  and  villages  of 
ILl  Passajes.  From  this  port  Lafayette 
sailed  for  .\merica  to  help  the  colonists 
throw  off  what  they  considered  the  yoke 
of  British  oppression.  There  also  Victor 
Hugo  pas.scd  two  years  of  his  life,  in  a 
(]uaint  old  house,  with  tiny  low-ceiled 
rooms,    from   the    balcony   of  which    he 
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post-chaise,  broke  down  and 
had  to  pass  the  night  in 
this  place,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty  that 
he  took  its  name  for  the 
title  of  one  of  his  best 
known  plays.  Its  narrow 
streets,  tall  vine  -  covered 
houses,  with  elaborate  cor- 
nices and  graceful  carved 
balconies,  are  most  artistic, 
and  looked  to  us  more  like 
some  theatrical  stage  setting 
than  like  real  streets  and 
houses.  It  has  an  interesting 
old  church,  against  whose 
wall  the  village  young  men 
play  wonderful  games  of 
pelotta,  and  a  broad  plaza 
where,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  young  people  of 
the  village  assemble  to  dance 
the  Aurrcsku  the  univeisal 
Basque  dance.  This  open 
;iir  dance  to  the  music  of 
life  and  drum  suggests  the 
Highland  reel  and  is  rather 
monotonous,  but  still  grace- 
ful. It  is  danced  by  four  in 
asquare,  and  without  touch- 
ing each  other.  Biarritz, 
one  hour  by  train  over  the  frontier  into 
France,  was  formerly  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  had 
tliere  a  lovely  palace,  now  a  hotel.  It  has 
been  growing  very  popular  of  late  and 
the  recent  visit  of  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land sets  upon  it  the  final  stamp  of 
elegance  and  fashion.  San  Sebastian,  "a 
'lew  hours  from  Madrid,  seems  thus  to 
combine  in  itself  and  surroundings  all 
the  requisites  for  an  ideal  royal  s 
residence. 
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could  drop  a  line  and  catch  a  ii^h  for  bis 
breakfast.  The  huuse  is  now  a  sort  of 
Hugomu^ieum.  In  this  queer  little  village, 
surrounded  by  simple  fisher  folk,  he  lived 
quietly  and  happily  studying  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Basque  people.  It  is 
well  worth  an  afternoon's  visit,  and 
full  of  possibilities  for  an  artist.  In 
another  direction,  but  still  within  a  half- 
hour  of  San  Sebastian,  is  ihe  cbarming 
old-time  village  of  Hernani.  Victor 
Hugo   travelling  across    country    in   bis 
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AN    IDOL   OF   STONE. 

By   ALIANORA   CHEVERS. 

Part  I. 


SHE  came  into  Lorenzo  Thompson's 
life  like  a   gleam   of   sunshine,  so 

dazzling  his  mental  and  physical 
vision  that  he  trustfully  accepted  her  as 
an  angel  from  Heaven  sent  to  inspire 
him,  to  lead  him  on  to  fame  and  fortune, 
and  lo  crown  his  lif-  with  sympathy, 
help  and  love. 

Litlle  Thompson  was  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  a  man.  The  natures  of  his  Italian 
mother  and  placid  English  father  were 
so  merged  into  his  character,  the 
romantic  and  commonplace  were  so 
closely  intertwined,  that  he  was  an 
enigma  to  his  friends  and  oft-times  a 
puzzle  to  himself. 

He  loved  ait  with  a  passion  that  was 
mere  idolatry ;  he  disguised  this  love  with 
a  shamefacedness  that  was  exaggeratedly 
English, 

He  worshipped  the  ground  upon  which 
Sybil  Thurloe's  pretty  feet  lightly  trod  ; 
his  blood  boiled  in  jealous  Southern  rage 
when  her  demure  grey  eyes  smiled  a 
sedate  welcome  to  other  admirers ;  but 
he  successfully  concealed  his  love  and 
jealousy,  his  hopes  and  fears,  beneath  a 
studied  mask  of  British  composure. 
To  Sybil's,  credit,  be  it  said,  she 
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scarcely  realised  what  mischief  she  was 
working  when  she  indulged  in  a  passing 
flirtation  with  Lorenzo  Thompson. 

He  had  bern  praised  in  her  hearing  as 
an  unusually  talented  young  sculptor,  so 
then  and  theri'  her  vain  little  brain  set  to 
work,  plotting  and  planning  his  complete 
subjugation — not  because  she  cared'  for 
him,  not  because  his  means  were  large, 
not  because  his  homage  would  be 
peculiarly  acceptable,  but  only  that  he 
might  be  the  humble  instrument  employed 
for  transferring  her  luvely  self  into  a  still 
lovelier  creation  in  marble,  for  the  world 
and  his  wife  to  gaze  upon,  to  admire, 
and  call  by  her  name. 

In  the  ardour  of  this  laudable  ambition 
she  lured  the  too-willing  moth  to  de- 
struction in  the  flame  of  her  beauty  and 
fascinations. 

That  summer  they  formed  the  chief 
and  most  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
at  fashionable  Little  \Vick,  scandalising 
the  Grundyites  of  the  gossipping  seaside 
town  by  indulging  in  almost  continuous 
llte-a-tetn  ram'.iles.  They  would  be  met 
leaning  over  the  old  ica-wa!l  and  listen- 
ing to  the  drowsy  wash  of  the  sutnmer 
sea,    or  straying    along   the   crumbling 
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clifiF-path  that  wound  up  from  the  hot 
sandy  beach  to  the  shady  flower- grown 
lane  that  led  along  the  coast  from  Little 
Wick  to  Great  Wickmanstead. 

Everyone  who  was  sufficiently  Any- 
one to  know  them  asked  curiously 
if  Sybil  and  Lorenzo  Thompson  were 
engaged,  and  there  was  always  some- 
body able  and  willing  to  answer  **  No.'* 

Thompson,  it  was  explained,  was 
merely  studying  Miss  Thurloe  with 
the  view  of  offering  her  "  double  "  in 
marble  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
the  following  spring,  whilst  Miss  Thurloe 
was  cultivating  the  clever  little  sculp- 
tor's society  so  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  gazing  upon  her  second 
self  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Burlington  House.  There  was  no  friend 
friendly  .enough  to  explain  this  latter 
truth  to  Lorenzo  Thompson.  Every  day 
he  told  her  that  he  must  return  to  Lon- 
don and  to  his  work ;  every  day  she 
gently  urged  him  to  go.  Yet  still  he 
lingered,  reluctant  to  break  the  spell 
of  those  bewilderingly  happy  summer 
hours.  Love  had  brought  new  life  to 
him,  and  had  changed  even  the  face  of 
Nature.  The  sun  had  never  before  shone 
so  brightly,  the  wild  flowers  had  never 
bloomed  so  bravely,  the  soft  scented  air 
had  never  seemed  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
Even  the  birds*  songs  had  altered,  and 
the  nightingales  that  sang  to  them  in  the 
mellow  English  twilight  poured  forth  a 
new  melody  of  love  and  gladness  that 
was  all  theirs — hers  and  his — and  that 
should  be  theirs  for  evermore  in  the 
glorious  life  that^was  dawning  before 
them. 

All  this  Lorenzo  felt  in  his  heart. 
Mr.  Thompson  merely  observed  to  his 
fair  companion — somewhat  prosaically — 
that  old  XA  arblers  were  making  the  best  of 
a  ripping  fine  evening. 

Sybil  Thurloe  was  vexed  at  the  sculp- 
tor's reckless  waste  of  time.  She  would 
lead  him  away  from  sentiment  to  talk  of 
art,  and  on  this  subject  he  would  wax 
unusually  eloquent,  lured  by  the  gentle 
encouragement  in  her  soft  eyes ;  Sybil 
being  one  of  those  amiable  hypocrites 
who  passively  obtain  the  character  of 
"  a  good  listener  " — whose  lips  breathe 
dreamy  sympathy,  and  whos^•  thoughts 


stray   far   away   in   a    maze   of  wholly 
personal  retrospect. 

Lorenzo  Thompson  never  forgot  the 
magic  spell  of  their  last  hour  together  at 
Little  Wick. 

Inspiration  for  his  great  artistic  success- 
fired  his  blood  like  wine  as  he  stood,  with 
his  ugly  eyes  riveted  in  mute  worship 
upon  the  slim,  white-clad,  girlish  figure, 
the  grave  lovely  face,  the  slender  hands 
that  toyed  with  a  few  fading  scarlet 
poppies,  the  earnest  eyes  that  gazed  away 
to  the  misty  horizon, 

**  You  will  come  back  to  town  soon,  I 
trust,  to  give  me  a  few  more  sittings  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Thompson  practically,  and  then 
Lorenzo  added,  with  almost  fierce  entreaty 
— *'  If  only  I  had  the  power  to  make  you 
care  to  return  !  Not  for  my  work's  sake, 
Sybil,  but — for  me !  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  for — to  ask  ?  ** 

*'  Not  from  a  friend,**  she  answered, 
with  the  frank  manner  that  was  one  of 
her  charms,  and  a  calm  passionless  smile 
that  effectually  kept  back  the  still  warmer 
words  that  were  trembling  on  his  lips. 
*'  Of  course  it  is  for  your  sake  that  I  wish 
this  flattering  reproduction  of  poor  little 
me  to  be  a  complete  success.  I  shall  ask 
mother  to  return  to  town  immediately  if 
you  really  think  it  necessary'.  I  assure 
you  that  I  help  you  as  willingly  as  if  you 
were  my  brother.** 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Thompson,  blankly. 

The  unaccustomed  chec:k  sobered  Lo- 
renzo. He  turned  away  and  stared  out 
over  the  sea  with  puzzled  eyes! 

"  Then  I  may  count  on  seeing  you  again 
soon  ?  **  said — with  a  combined  effort — 
both  Lorenzo  and  Thompson. 

"  Certainly  you  may  !  '*  promised  Sybil, 
readily,  adding,  with  an  arch  smile,  '*  Do 
you  know  it  seems  marvellous  to  me  that 
you  should  be  able  to  make  anything 
artistic  out  of  such  a  commonplace 
study.** 

Lorenzo's  mind  soared  to  giddy  heights 
of  complimentary  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Thompson  leant  his  arms  on  the 
sea-wall,  and  unsuccessfully  replied  that 
everything  looked  better  in  marble. 

This  speech,  so  far  as  Lorenzo  Thomp- 
son*s  chances  of  success  were  concerned, 
was  the  last  emphatic  knell  to  his  love- 
dream. 
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nature, 'alone  knew  how  the  man  and 
the  arlist  made  a  flawless  ideal  from 
the  girl  and  her  lovely  replica,  and 
bowed  down  before  his  fond  imagin- 
ings to  warship,  unsuspecting,  the  mere 
creation  of  mind,  band  and  brain. 

The   Idol  of  marble  \ 
l.oren?,o     Thompson's     studio,     and 


Part  II. 

LIKE    Pygmalion    of     old,    little 
Lorenzo    became 
amoured  of  hi^  Galatea. 

Where  ihe  man  Thompson  rendered 
a  doened  British  devolion  to  Sybil 
Thuiloe,  the  artist  Lorenzo  oEfTed  up 
an  almost  fanatical  worship  to  the 
Idol  he  had  fashioned  by  the  cunning 
of  his  hands. 

A  slim  girlish  figure  in  flowing 
draperies,  with  grave  far^  and  specnla- 
tive  eyes  that  gazed  away  from  the 
world  and  back  into  the  white  mys- 
teri*'s  of  the  Heaven  from  whence  her 
spirit  came,  lightly  folded  hands  that 
idly  held  a  few  drooping  poppies. 

The  God  who  created   little  Li 
Thompson,      with      his     queer     diipli 


jealously  he  issued  invitations  for 
te  view  before  its  dispatch  to  the 
Academy, 

On  one  thing  Lorenzo   was  feverishly 
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determined,  upon  one  point  Thompson 
was  firmly  set — Sybil  must  pledge  her 
word  to  come  into  his  life  when  the  Idol 
passed  out  of  it  and  into  the  world. 

The  small  Chelsea  studio  was  thronged 
with  an  unusually  enthusiastic  gathering. 

The  Idol  looked  dreamily  down  upon 
them  all.  Upon  the  man  who  had  done 
everything  but  breathe  the  breath  of  life, 
upon  the  girl  whose  image  it  bore,  and 
who,  living  and  moving,  yet  rivalled  it 
in  coldness  and  lack  of  feeling,  up)on  the 
polite  congratulatory  crowd,  upon  the 
painful  little  scene  enacted  at  its  very 
feet. 

For  there,  close  to  his  handiwork,  when 
twilight  had  fallen,  and  the  room  was 
practically  empty — Lorenzo  Thompson 
laid  the  heart  God  had  given  him  and 
the  fame  Sybil  had  helped  him  to  win, 
as  offerings  meet  for  the  girl's  acceptance. 

But  she  smiled,  frowned,  held  up  her 
hand  to  silence  him ;  then,  with  a  petulant 
movement,  turned  away. 

Lorenzo  caught  her  hand,  and  with 
fierce  persistence  forced  her  to  face  him — 
his  long  pent-up  love  carrying  away  all 
barriers  of  reserve.  Whether  for  good  or 
ill,  for  weal  or  woe,  he  must  speak  now 
and  be  answered. 

Sybil  pouted  becomingly,  and  found 
the  interview  tiresome.  Thank  good- 
ness !  this  statue  at  least  was  safely 
finished — this  explanation  and  the  sub- 
sequent deluge  could  do  no  harm  now. 

"  You  were  like  a  brother  to  me,"  she 
assured  him,  artlessly.  **  Did  I  not  often 
tell  you  so  ?  I  never  cared  for  you  except, 
of  course,  with  an  entirely  sisterly  affec- 
tion, but — Mr.  Baxter  is  in  candles,  you 
know — trade  is  everything  nowadays,  is 
it  not? — and  he  says  he  will  give  you 
your  own  price  for  the  marble.  We  are 
to  be  married  before  the  end  of  the 
summer." 

Lorenzo  glared  at  her  with  ugly,  venge- 
ful eyes,  then  up  at  the  Idol  above  them. 

**  Pray  accept  my  congratulations  !  " 
said  Thompson  smoothly,  as  he  stood 
away  from  her,  with  a  low  bow,  to  let 
a  stout  dowager  pass  and  inspect  his 
work.  "  My  thanks  to  Mr.  Baxter,  but 
you — she  is  not  for  sale." 

Good  God !  how  some  devil  came  and 
whispered  to  Lorenzo  to  take  her  by  her 


soft  white  throat,  and  hold  her  till  the 
fair  face  and  lying  tongue  lost  all  power 
to  smile  and  trick  a  living  soul  to  worse 
than  death.  Something  seemed  to  follow 
him,  ever  pressini^  closely  to  his  side, 
urging,  tempting — kill,  kill,  kill! 

The  familiar  studio  became  a  very  hell 
to  Lorenzo's  maddened  fancy,  as  he 
battled  with  his  tempter,  and  looked 
with  burning  eyes  upon  his  Idol — the 
Idol  that  they  would  wish  to  buy  from 
him  with  their  accursed  gold.  Would  it, 
too,  be  lost — torn  from  him  against  his 
all  too  impotent  will  ? 

Thompson  courteously  bade  his  friends 
good-bye,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
his  studio  and  holding  aside  the  quaint 
old  tapestry  hangings. 

A  light  parting  word — a  careless  smile 
— a  glance,  half  detiant,  half  pleading, 
from  soft  grey  eyes — the  fragrance  of  the 
violets  at  her  breast  to  mock  him  with 
the  remembrance  of  last  spring-tide, 
when  his  love  had  awakened  with  all 
the  other  sweet  gifts  of  the  young  year 
— then  the  ordeal  was  ended. 

He  closed  the  door,  dropped  the  cur- 
tains into  their  place,  and  was  at  last 
alone — alone  but  for  the  Idol  that  looked 
down  upon  him  with  unfathomable  eyes. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  stood  staring 
down  from  the  window  into  the  dreary 
Chelsea  street. 

Lorenzo  saw  nothing  of  what  Thomp- 
son saw — there  was  no  studio  to  shut 
him  in  from  tht  outer  world,  no  London 
to  hem  him  about  with  its  black  river 
and  miles  of  busy  thoroughfares. 

He  was  watching  a  gir'  who  leant  in 
studied  attitude  of  grace  against  an  old 
sea-wall,  her  giey  ey^s  gazing  far  away 
tc  where  the  dim  sky-line  came  softly 
down  in  mist  \o  meet  the  sea.  He 
thrilled  at  the  tender  encouragement  of 
her  voice,  made  doubly  musical  by  the 
rhythmical  lap-lap  of  the  baby  waves. 
Far  out  from  the  land  white-winged 
gulls  floated  and  dipped  amidst  a  dark 
and  green  belt  of  shore-bound  seaweed. 
A  wee  fishing-boat  went  da ncmg  bravely 
away  up  the  crimson  gloiy  cast  by  the 
setting  sun  over  the  sparkling  waters. 
Golden  boat  and  little  quivering  golden 
sails  that  caught  and  held  the  last 
radiance     of     the     dying    day  —  silver 
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teardrops    that    glistened    in    the     locig 
white  track  stretching  far  behind  ! 

This  present  vision  was  all  Lorenzo 
believed  in  ;  it  at  least  was  real  —all  the 
test  was  some  trickery  of  his  over- 
wrought brain. 

Thompsnn 
'urned    back  into  ,  1I 


the  I 


vith    a 


quick  sigh,  realis- 
ing that  the  past, 
with  all  itssweet- 
ness,  was  dead. 

And  then  at 
last  Lorenzo 
awakened.  With 
a  harsh  fheatriral 
laugh  he  sto.^-ped 
and  picked  up  hi^ 


chis 


lallet 


Bohemian  care- 
lessness^he  had 
left  them  at  his 
Idol's  feet.  He 
looked  up  into 
thee)esihal(ould 
not  see  or  pity, 
the  eyes  that  only 
spoke  t 


nf 


hear 


thai 


demolished  his  idol  of  Ait  and  Love — ■ 
Lorenzo's  unbridled  passion  that  swept 
aside  all  chance  of  immediate  fame  for 
ihe  bi.se,  momentary  delight  of  a  wholly 
petty  Southern  revenge. 

Chisel  and  mallet !  A  st'ong  arm  with 
teLHpoiary  mad- 
ness to  aid  it,  and 
Lorenzo  had  laid 
his  own  heart  and 
Sybil's  pride  in 
the  dust. 
■  Ihompson  flung 

away  the  tools 
and  looked  with 
dull,     bewildered 


luld  not  feel. 


lion  of  his   ideal  -  \y"  .'\ 

— his    angel    who  .f.\ 

had  existed  solelj' 
in  his  imat,'lna- 
tionl 

The  lovely, 
graceful  figure 
that  was   lo   win 

him  name,  fame  and  fortune.  Tiie 
beloved  creation  of  his  hand,  brain  and 
heart,  and  his  very  life's  love! 

ft  was  Lorenzo  who  vowed,  with  an 
evil  little  oath,  that  he  \v  ould  not  pai.der 
to  a  selfish  woman's  heartless  vanity — 
Lorenzo's   ruthless    hand    that    savagely 


Nay. 

but       his 

Love 

had    never 

been- 

-only    in    a 

drean 

1! 

His 

Love^his 

_j         gentle  Love  with 

dove'; 

>  eyes  and  a 

heart 

of      gold  ? 

Fahe. 

,  false !  such 

a  ont 

■  had   never 

lived, 

or      been 

loved 

or  lost. 

liut 

.   his    Idol- 

^      his  b( 

■autiful  Idol 

he     himself 

had 

fashioned 

from 

a       mere 

L   , 

D   r  e  n  z  0 

Tiion 

ipson    stood 

with 

L>nw<-d  head 

amidst    the    frag- 

il    that    1.01 

enzo's  hand 

had  cast    from    its  thmne — fighting  out 
the  bitterness  of  his  cnmplex  grief. 

His  Idnl  I— the  ldi>l  that  had  been  all 
his  own— the  Idol  he  had  created,  set 
up,  and  worshipped!  Good  God!  His 
shattered  Idol  ! 
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A    HOLIDAY    BY   CARAVAN. 


By  ROBERT  AITKEN. 


WEEKS  of  wandering  had  takeu  us 
to  the    summit    of    the    Dalveen 
I'ass,   through   wliicli  the  U|iper 
Ward  of  Lanark  looks  down  into  Dum- 

There,  amidst  the  hills,  we  cam[}ed, 
drawing  the  caravan  dear  of  the  road- 
way, sending  the  driver  down  the  pass 
with  the  horses  to  seek  stabling  where 
he  would. 

The  still  summer  evening  darkened 
down  till  the  stars  were  viMble :  wc  Fat 
outside  in  the  cool  air  and  smoked  :  we 
were  .'it  one  with  the  world. 

The  soundless  night  slipped  past  while 
we  slept  ;  the  chill  of  dawn  did  not  dis- 
tur!)  us,  hut  the  coming  of  the  horses 
did ;  we  rose  rehiciantly  and  at  our 
leisure,  as  the  outer  world  begitn  to  creep 
acro?s  our  windows. 

Wide  awake  and  well-fed.  we  went 
forth  to  hel]i  with  the  heavy  brake  ;it 
the  steepest  of  the  descent,  and,  that 
done,  were  free  for  the  day. 

Mile  after  mile  fell  away  from  the 
wheels  as  our  steeds  tramjwd  steadily 
along;  we  sat  comforiahly  in  our  arm- 
chairs  at   the  open   door  behind  them, 

m 


and  admired  the  scenery  ;  it  was  very 
perfect. 

People  in  a  hurry  passed  and  repa.ssed 
us  as  we  loitered  by  the  way;  some, 
having  first  hooted  horrifically  upon 
horns,  criticised  our  conduct  harshly, 
alleging  that,  if  our  driver  were,  as  we 
averred,  deaf,  we  ourselves  should  have 
risen  from  our  armchairs  and  cleared 
the  road,  that  their  dusty,  evil-smelling 
engines  of  locomotion  might  the  more 
swifily  pass  us;  such  foolish  folk  we 
answered  softly,  desiring  them  to  depart 
in  [wHce  and  with  all  possible  speed. 

Peiiple  in  no  hurrv  stopped  to  speak 
with  us.  demanding  information  as  to 
our  prerise  purpose  in  life  ;  if  they  were 
pleasant  |>eople  we  asked  them  in,  ren- 
dering truthful  account  of  our  aspira- 
tions; to  mere  masterless  men  and 
vagabond*,  like  ourselves,  wi>  spoke 
fictitiously,  bidding  them  beware-  of  the 
dog  and  make  tracks. 

We  also  made  friends  with  many  kind 
people  posted  about  our  path  bv  Provi- 
dence, to  help  us  up  the  hill  ni'fl'iculty ; 
we  did  not  ask  them  to  do  things  for  us, 
but   (hey  did  them ;  digging  us  out  of 
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We  t-ppetl  the  Dahven  Pass. 

ditches,  hituling  us  up  steep  places, 
stabling  out  steeds,  and  staying  us  witli 
strong  meals  and  drinks,  lest  we  should 
taintby  the  wayside  ;  lo  these  our  thanks  ! 

The  valley  of  the  Nith  opened  before 
us;  when  we  came  to  the  river-bank  we 
greatly  desired  lo  stay  there — and  did  so. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen  and  done  in 
Nithsdale.  I'ious  pilgrims  may  repeople 
it,  in  their  own  minds,  with  the  old 
Covenanting  community  which  once 
frequented  its  sequestered  corners. 

The  Communion  Stones,  at  which 
I'eden  the  prophet  was  wont  to  ofTiciate, 
still  stand,  under  the  dome  of  heaven,  on 
the  shoulder  of  Skcoch,  above  Irongray; 
every  hill>ide  has  its  martyr's 


tiinibs  of  the  dead   In  desert 


r  e  m  n 
which 

refuge  there  ; 
dark  de'iv. 
adri  p  with 
walerfrom  tlie 
banks  above 
them,  set  in  a 
deep  gully 
above  black. 
bubbling 
water  —  a 
bundle     of 


straw   in   a  dry  dungeon   had 
been    preferable,    but    for    the 

bare  chance  of  life. 

Weary  days  those,  when  men 
instead  of  muircocks  were  to  be 
shot  among  the  heather  in  ihe 
Menock,  when  the  Malignant 
rode  rough-shod,  red-handed,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ! 
Later,  in  less  troublesome 
times,  the  Kttrick  Shepherd  sat 
watching  his  sheep  and  shaping 
stories  on  the  hill-farm  of 
Mitchellslacks  beyond  Loch 
littrick;  to  him  there  a[)peared 
youn;:  Cunningham,  come  across  country 
from  Kifkmahoe,  that  he  might  s*t  eyes 
upon  an  author  in  esse:  and  no  doubt 
the  elder  brother  of  the  pen  gave  his 
visitor  good  counsel  and  encouragement 
licfore  Ihey  parted,  for  Allan,  the  rogue, 
lived  to  puzzle  those  wise  folk  who  write 
reviews  of  other  men's  work,  and  the  two 
were  good  friends  to  the  last,  although 
their  Scots  doumeis  and  the  breadth  of 
the  Thames  served  to  keep  them  apart 
when  they  were  older  and  better  known. 
We  are,  most  of  us,  too  busy  nowa- 
days to  bnher  with  the  buried  rank  and 
tile  of  the  old  brigade  of  letters  ;  Ungg 
and  Cunningham  are  relegated  to  the 
topmost  shelves  in  our  libraries;  but 
they  are   worth    taking    down,  dusting, 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  stonemason, 
who,  when  Mtn-mim  was  published, 
travelled    to    Edinburgh    and    back    im 
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beliefs    were 

these:— 

I,  The  pre- 
servation 
of  the  re- 
forn.ed 
church  in 
Scotland, 


of 


And  lingered  in  Carsphiiirit  Churchyard- 


foot  that  he  might  merely  see  the  Wizard 
of  the  North ;  and  Hi'gg,  the  simple 
shepherd,  barefoot  and  in  rags,  within 
"       slope    of    Qu( 


Up  the 
Sanquhai 
conceive! 


of 


ark  i 


their 


id  generation. 

ver  lies  the  royal  burgli  of 
vhere  the  Cameronians  were 
None  but  a  native  need  be 
expected  to  remember  that  there,  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1680,  was  issued,  by  one 
Richard  Cameron,  a  minister  of  the 
eospel,  that  I'eclaration  for  religious 
liberty  to  which  his  spct  bound  them- 
selves to  adhere. 


religion 
in  Eng- 
land and 
Ireland. 
2.  The  extir- 
pation of 
popery, 
prelacy, 
schism,  &c. 

3.  The  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 

Parliament,  and   the  King's  person 
and  authority. 

4.  The  discovery  and  punishment  of  all 

malignants,  &Cv 

5.  The  preservation  ofa"  blessed  peace 
between  these  kingdoms." 

6.  The  assistini 
covenant. 


vin  I 


•  do  c 


God. 
We   had 
ihem  to  memory 


who  enter  into  the 

1  the  sight  of 


It  was  no  m 
then;  Cameron 
paid  with  his 
life  for  having 
founded  " the 
suffering  anti- 
popish,  and 
anti-prelatical, 
anti-erastian, 
true  Presbyte- 
rian church  of 
Scotland  " ;  he 
was  kilted  in  a 
skirmish  a  few 
months  later. 

The  six  arti- 
cles of  the 
Solemn  League 
and  Covenant 
on  which  he 
had    based    his 


of    . 


than   time  to  commit 

had  we  been  so  minded 

were  well  over  the  Meiklehill  on 

into  Carrick,  for 


vitk  the  clattering  Ken  intu  the  heart  oj  Mr.  Crockett's 
country. 
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upon  that  aptly  named  ascent  we  stuck 
fast,  and  all  our  efforts  to  overcome  it 
ended  in  the  snapping  of  a  trace-chain. 

Our  two  stalwart  Clydesdales  eyed  us 
indifferently  ;  they  had  done  their  best, 
although  that  had  achieved  no  better' 
result  than  the  stranding  of  our  happy 
home  athwart  the  King's  highway,  so  that 
no  other  vehicle  wliatsoevermightpassus. 

We  fled  (rom  the  spot  upon  bicycles,  to 
beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  horse  to  help  them, 
and,  after  some  parley  with  a  busy  farmer, 
were  provided  with  all  we  wanted. 

In  the  meantime  our  astute  driver  had 
repaired  the  broken  chain  with  a  piece  of 
ham-string,  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  yoked 


near  hind  leg  proved  ill-founded,  and  he 
had  to  be  helped  to  bed,  where  heremained 
sore  and  sorrowful  for  four  days  before 
eating  up  his  surgical  bandageand  limping 
forth  again  ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  leg, 
although  it  was  badly  shattered,  and  we 
were  possessed  of  no  better  appliances  for 
its  cure  than  a  clean  handkerchief  and  a 
pennyworth  of  vaseline  purchased  in 
Carsphairn. 

Carsphaim  also  is  full  of  Covenanting 
memories.  How  often,  we  wondered,  had 
the  whilom  laird  of  Lag  ridden  up  its 
single  street  on  his  way  to  the  killing, 
with  his  friend  Graham,  called  Claver- 
house,  at  his  elbow,  to  egg  him  on  ? 


-m^. 


^■^ 


yossed  the  wiiter  (ij  Min 


in  our  assistant  and  started  off,  the  ham- 
string broke  ;  nothing  daunted,  we  re- 
spliced  the  links,  and  with  that  the  sun 
shone  upon  uur  efforts,  so  that  we  reached 
the  summit,  behind  three  big  horses,  with- 
out further  mishap;  but,  when  we  an- 
chored above  Loch  Doon  at  dark,  we 
we  could  only  log  nine  short  miles  for 
that  day's  run. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly,  and  on 
the  following  forenoon  we  had  to  rig  a 
hammock  in  the  sick  bay  for  "  William 
Paterson." 

"William  Paterson,"  usually  described 
by  counsel  for  the  prosecution  as  a  fox- 
terrier  dog,  is  rather  given  to  courting 
calamity  ;  his  contention  that  he  could 
brake  the  near  hind-wheel  of  a  two-ton 
caravan,  going  down  hill,  with  his  own 


How  many  of  its  graves  did  he  help 
to  fdl  ere  he  too  was  called  to  his  account  ? 
His  castle  of  Lagwyne  is  but  a  p)oor  heap 
of  stones  to-day,  and  every  man  may  work 
out  iiis  own  salvation  as  best  beseems 
him,  but  it  may  be  that  a  short  spell  of 
such  methods  as  were  once  practised  in 
these  parts  by  Grierson  of  Lag  might  do 
more  to  idl  our  churches  than  all  the 
pleading  of  our  present  pastors!  For, 
mark  you,  we  are  contrary  creatures, 
much  given  to  coveting  that  which  is 
denied  us  with  blows.  The  easy  op- 
timism which  would  offer  "  to  each  man 
his  own  God  and  the  fire  or  mother  earth 
for  us  all  at  last  "  is  perhaps  less  produc- 
tive of  practical  Christianity  than  were 
those  sterner  creeds  which,  to  our  fore- 
fathers, were  dearer  than  life  itself. 
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but,  in  the  counlry  beyond  Carsphaim, 
where  every  prospect  pleases,  we  may 
leave  man's  wisdom  and  unwisdom  alone, 
and  turn  with  the  clattering  Ken  into 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Crockett's  country. 

And  what  a  wonderful  country  is  that? 
What  company  we  keep  o'  nights  when 
Pat  Heron  sits  on  the  table  before  us, 
when  Sammie  Tamson  passes  down  the 
road  on  his  way  back  to  Mossdale,  when 
Silver  Sand  sends  the  whirr  of  a  snipe  up 


Kven  in  dull  daylight  the  desolate 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  that  look 
down  upon  the  Dungeon  of  Uuchan  is 
almost  depressing :  we,  wandering  up 
and  down  the  hill-roads,  felt  vaguely 
that  our  enterprise  was  Quixotic,  that 
we  were  lit  company  for  the  mad  knight 
and  squire  who  make  melancholy  mirth 
in  D  ore's  drawings  of  the  Spanish 
sierras. 

In  time,  however,  we  came  to  a  town- 


tlie  hillside  and  is  answered  by  the  crying 
of  a  whaup. 

.Above  the  wind  and  rain,  and  without, 
we  can  hrar  May  Mischief  sobbing  softly 
as  she  is  carried  through  the  darkness 
towards  "  the  Dungeon  of  Uuchan  and 
the  Karnes  o'  Loch  Enoch." 

On  a  still  night  and  listening  intently, 
we  shiver  at  "A  cry  across  the  Black 
Water:  "  cower  back  before  the  oncome 
of  the  outlaws'  cattle  at  the  llrig  o'  Dee; 
and  at  the  Upper  Brig,  where  the  Black 
Water  is  at  its  blackest,  see  the  "Loathly 
Beasts  "  faring  forth  towards  the  Hill  of 
the  Star  behind  us. 


ship,  where  there  was  lite  and  bustle  to 
brighten  us  up  before  we  turned  north- 
ward again,  and  crossed  the  Water  of 
Minnoch  on  our  way  into  that  "Ac- 
cursed O-untry,"  which  lies  beyond 
Ivsconquhan  at  the  top  of  the  Gairland 
burn. 

There,  among  the  clouds.  Granny  Kgg- 
face  and  her  evil  crew  had  their  holding ; 
the  "  Murder  Hole  "  still  lies  agape,  and 
the  seeker  after  sensation  may  to  this 
day  feel  cold  hands  at  his  heels  if  he  will 
strip  in  the  sunshine  and  swim  a  little 
way  out  from  shore. 

But    the     Faas    and    Marshalls    and 
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Macatericks  are  no  more  known  there, 
aod  it  is  no  great  feat  on  a  fine  after- 
noon to  clamber  over  the  Wolf's  Slock  to 
the  Dungeon  itself.  Loch  Enoch  lies  very 
peacefully  under  the  shadow  of  Merrick, 
and  the  "  Outlaw's  Island  "  is  untenanted. 
The    good 


pleasures  of  the  road.  The  masked 
motorist,  tearing  blindly  through  town 
and  country  in  a  probably  futile  attempt 
to  lower  existing  non-stop  records,  knows 
nothing  of  its  mote  intimate  joys. 
The  pedestrian  is  tied  to  bed  and 
board,     and 


IIV  pUclu-il 


self  simply  withal, 
:opbyte     of     Little 


among 

as  we  did,  may 
rest  assured 
that  he  will  be 
made  wel- 
come in  many 
wild  places. 

Let  him  bear  hi 
as     become  th    a 

Egypt,  sib,  in  inclination  at  least, 
every  idle  rascal  prone  in  the  sun  op 
the  roadside  with  the  world's  work  still 
to  do. 

Let  him  merit  the  portion  which  shall 
be  his :    the  long,  long   road   by  day ; 
the   fragrance  of  the    Tieldi,    heavy    in 
harvest;  sweet- 
brier      and 
thyme,     mea- 
dow-sweet and 
stinging- 
nettie,  crushed 
underfoot   in 


bog  -  myrtle 
and  black  peat 
scenting  the 
still  air,  where 
heath  and  bell- 
heather,  ablaze  ■  In  till  ol 
in  the  sun- 
shine, bum  purple  below  the  bracken,  on 
gaunt,  grey  mountain-sides. 

By  night,  the  waste  places  of  the  earth, 
with  the  wind  and  the  stars  for  com- 
pany— a  cold,  clear  silence  over  all ; 
dreamless  slumbers,  and  the  dreamlike 
sweetness  of  dawn. 

Not     for     all     and     sundry    are    the 
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re     than 
I  forts. 
He  and  she 
of  the  bicycle 
must     also 
make     for 
food    and 
shelter  at  inconvcEiient  intervals. 

But  to  the  contemplative  caravan 
traveller,  trudging,  pipe  in  mouth,  at 
his  horse's  head,  with  his  home  at  his 
heels,  there  is  granted  that  freedom  which 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  great  riches. 

Much  lingering  by  the  way  brought 
autumn  upon  us,  and  we  went  south 
after  the  sun  for  a  space.  The  shore 
road  by  the 
Sol  way  was 
warm  and 
dusly.  Dircfc 
Hatteraick's 
cool  cave  at 
Ravenshall, 
below  Kllan- 
go  wan,  seemed 
singularly 
suited  to  our 
immediate 
needs,  but  we 
did  not  delay 
,,„„,.,,,,  there. 

We  were 
moved,  not  to  tears,  but  to  travel;  and 
time  took  us  through  Castle  Douglas 
and  Dumfries  and  Moffat,  up  again  into 
other  hills,  where  there  were  neither  stone 
walls  nor  hedges  to  hem  us  in. 

And  by  the  way  there  was  Gatehouse- 
of-Fleet  where  the  Faeds  were  born ; 
Carlinwark,      the      curler's      paradise; 
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Balmaghie,  Loch  GreDDOch,  and  Isle 
Ftailiaa :  Dundrenoan,  below  the  Hill 
of  Thorns  that  was  the  luckless  Mary's 
last  memory  of  Scotland ;  Sweetheart 
Abbey  where  the  duke  cor  lies  buried ; 
Lincluden's  crumbling  cloisters  ;  Grey- 
friarsand  Irongray;  theTwelve  Apostles; 
St.  Columba's  chapel ;  Itankend  of  Caer- 
laverock  ;  and  C.ier  lave  rock  Kirk  where 
all  that  was  mortal  of  "  Old  Mortality  " 
rests  from  its  labours. 

We  had  books  with  us,  moreover,  well- 
worn  friends,  to  tell  us  things  which  we 
desired  to  know  about  the  places:  with 
them  we   went    through    the   legendary 


The  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  in  cloth 
boards,  took  us  over  the  summit  of 
the  steep  road  that  runs  up  the  valley 
to  Birkhill,  into  his  own  country. 
And  we  could  not  by  any  means  pass 
through  it  casually,  although  we  had  but 
to  sit  still  in  order  that  great  distances 
might  decrease  before  us. 

We  pitched  our  convenient  camp 
in  an  old  quarry  on  the  roadside, 
looking  across  the  width  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  sent  our  horses  home,  and  settled 
down  to  spend  a  month  in  the  Forest 
of  Ettiick,  with  the  ghosts  of  that  goodly 
company  which  was  wont  to  foregather 


'-h-p 


landscape,  rejoicing  anew  in  the  cunning 
of  other  men's  minds. 

At  our  own  good  will  we  stopped  and 
slept,  or  ate  or  drank,  or  did  nothing 
at  all  but  look  out  at  the  beautiful  world 
about  us. 

Sometimes,  but  scklom,  we  got  out 
and  walked.  Our  driver,  it  is  true, 
drove  delicately,  but  it  was  hard  work 
catching  up  with  the  horses  again. 

Now  and  then  it  would  rain.  We 
enjoyed  wet  weather  :  it  was  verj' 
pleasant  to  sit  inside  and  smoke  upon 
such  sufficient  excuse  :  there  were  also 
plenty  of  wftidows  and  an  ever-open 
door. 


at  Tibbie  Shiels'  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Loch  o'  the  Lowe^. 

They  were  friendly,  adaptable  ghosts, 
and  did  not  object  to  being  carried  about 
in  our  pockets,  so  that  they  served  us  as 
guides  to  Abbotsford  and  Mrlrose,  and 
Dryburgh,  to  St.  Ronans  and  Glendearg, 
and  ICarlston  ;  we  spent  many  long 
evenings  in  their  company  after  our 
day's  plav  was  over,  and  we  were  safe 
at  "  home,"  with  the  lamps  lit  and  the 
curtains  drawn. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  recked 
little  that  we  were  far  from  church  and 
market :  an  enterprising  tradesman  sent 
us  out  supplies  in  a  van  which  crossed 
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the  hills  from  Innerleithen  once  in  each 
week,  and,  if  we  were  sometimes  on  short 
commons,  was  not  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
of  Ercildoune  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  a  mere  chop  and  potatoes?  Who 
would  have  forsaken  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  for  the  fleshpots  of  Philistia  ? 

When  the  oil  in  our  cooking-cruse  ran 
out  we  boiled  our  kettle  on  many  candles, 
and  when  the  candles  in  turn  were  wasted 
to  the  socket,  there  was  plenty  of  dry 
wood  on  the  lochside. 

Other  caravans  passed  us  occasionally. 
One,  of  the  dimensions  of  a  bathing- 
machine,  contained  seven  men  and  a 
portable  piano;  another  was  a  family 
affair,  boasting  a  smart  maid,  who,  when 
we  last  saw  her,  was  making  tea  in  the 
back- kitchen. 

It  is  not  wise  to  carry  a  small  suburban 
villa  about  the  country :  better  be  con- 
tent with  the  comforts  that  common 
sense  suggests. 

Food  and  drink  and  tobacco,  a  bed, 
books,  and  something  to  sit  on  should 
suffice:  portable  pianos  and  smart  maids 
are  encumbrances  which  lead  to  towns. 


taverns,  and  a  speedy  return  to  a  more 
spacious  mode  of  life. 

In  this  respect  we,  freemen  of  veld  and 
pampa  as  well  as  of  the  bye-ways  of 
Britain,  speak  from  the  schooling  of 
experience,  and  not  as  mere  dogmatists. 

We  lengthened  out  our  lazy  month  by 
a  week,  and  then  by  another,  till  wc 
awoke  one  morning  in  the  grip  of  winter. 
The  great  hills  behind  us  were  white  with 
snow,  the  waters  of  the  loch  lay  black 
and  sullen  below  us. 

There  were,  in  addition,  insistent 
demands  for  our  presence  elsewhere. 

We  made  patient  enquiry  as  to  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  fresh  horses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  these  failing  us,  had 
recourse  to  a  truly  infernal  machine, 
officially  described  as  a  light  motor, 
which  backed  into  us  with  a  bump  one 
cold  morning,  and  grappling  us  to  its 
tender  with  arms  of  steel,  fled  with  us 
uphill  and  down,  at  many  miles  an  hour, 
till,  at  half-past  two  on  a  wet  Saturday 
night  it  thrust  us  into  our  winter  quarters, 
within  that  city  whence  we  had  set  forth 
in  sunshine  months  before. 
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OUR   MOTHER   TONGUE. 
Artist  :  "  Dull  morning,  Palmer." 
Palmer:  "Naasty  aneevin'  kind  o'  marnin'  I  calls  it.     I  reckon  a  tempest  be  a— 'atchin', ' 


MAIDS  or   THE   SKA. 

From  the  paintiog  by  Edward  Slocombe.  eihibiled  in  Ihe  Royal  Academy. 

(By  permission  of  Ihe  artist.) 

THE   MERMAID. 

By  IDA  ROWE. 

COMBING  her  hair,  one  stormy  eve. 
On  the  rocks  a  mermaid  sat. 
The  winds  did  blow,  and  the  waves  did  heave, 
But  what  did  she  care  for  that  ? 
Her  golden  hair  was  tossed  about, 

And  lightning  lit  the  skies, 
But  brighter  than  all  its  flashes  swift 
Gleamed  the  fire  of  her  strange  blue  eyes. 

Shrilly  the  wind  blew  along  the  shore. 

The  thunder  rolled  as  well. 
And  her  beautiful  voice  that  sang  of  yore, 

Sounded  many  a  sailor's  knell. 
Many  and  many  a  ship  went  down 

With  none  at  hand  to  save. 
Many  and  many  a  sailor  sank 

That  night  to  a  watery  grave. 

On  rolled  the  storm  I  the  mermaid  there 

Counted  the  ships  that  sank. 
Counted,  and  combed  out  her  golden  hair 

As  she  sat  on  her  rocky  bank. 
And  the  rockets  rose,  and  the  creaking  boards 

Broke  with  many  a  groan  and  sigh. 
While  the  mermaid  sat  till  the  break  of  day 

Watching  the  sailors  die  I 


THE  evening  when  I  saw  her  first  is 
much  more  distinct  in  my  memory 
than  either  the  tne  which  followed 
or  that  which  preceded  it.  Indeed,  my 
recollection  of  the  period  as  a  whole  is 
extremely  hazy.  But  that  evening  when 
I  arrived,  and  was  told  I  might  go  out 
into  the  enclosure  and  play  with  her,  has 
recurred  to  me  often,  like  the  fragments 
of  a  line  of  music  of  which  the  other 
bars  ate  lost. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  at  the  time 
eleven  years  old.  I  was  rather  a  delicate 
child  and,  for  an  English  boy,  abnormally 
advanced  in  my  ideas.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  was  particularly  clever,  but  whereas 
the  physical  development  had  been  slow, 
the  mind,  to  myself  at  least,  gave  fertain 
-ompensatioiis.  1  found  much  more 
pleasure  in  the  novels  that  I  borrowed,  or 
annexed,  from  my  sisters,  than  in  amuse- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  was  persistently 
told  were  far  more  fitting  to  my  age. 
The  gymnasium,  I  remember,  I  abhorred, 
and  the  recreation  hours  when  I  was  ex- 
pected at  school  to  strain  my  limbs  on  the 
parallel  and  horizontal  bars  were  so  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  1  frequently  endea- 
voured, by  remissness  in  the  preparation 
of  my  lessons,  to  be  "  punished  "  by  deten- 
tion within  doors. 
I  had  gone  down  from  Town  with 
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my  father  to  view  some  apartments  in 
Brighton,  which  had  been  advertised  as 
vacant  for  the  ensuing  months.  The  rooms 
])leased  my  father.  We  had  tea  together, 
he  and  I,  in  great  contentment  ;  the 
window  was  open,  and  the  sunset  was 
reddening  the  Square. 

It  is  all  quite  plain  to  me,  even  to  the 
reapj>earance  of  the  owner  of  the  house — 
who  my  father  said  was  "  a  lady."  She 
led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl,  my  junior  by 
a  year  or  two,  with  soft  golden  curls 
framing  a  face  which  seemed  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  thing  possible  to  conceive. 

Her  name,  1  was  told,  was  Lilian,  and 
presently  I  was  strolling  with  her  awk- 
wardly among  the  trees  and  grass-plots 
to  which  she  had  given  me  entrance  with 
a  key  she  took  from  the  table  in  the  hall, 
I  can  recall  a  sentiment  of  envy  at  hearing 
she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming  in  here. 

What  we  talked  to  each  other  about 
Heaven  only  knows — which  means  I  don't 
— but  an  indescribable  melancholy,  which 
I  liked  while  1  did  not  understand  it,  was 
with  me  when  we  said  "  good-night,"  and 
I  remember  that  when  I  awoke  next  morn- 
ing my  first  thought  was  not  "  My  mother 
and  sisters  will  be  here  to-day,"  but  "  To- 
day I  shall  go  out  again  with  Lilian." 
The  Square  was  the  scene  of  all  of  our 
subsequent  confidences.     Every  evening 
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during  the  visit,  and  often  in  the  day- 
time, she  and  I  would  let  ourselves  into  it 
with  the  hifT  key  off  the  shiny  table,  and 
wander  side  by  side  Ix-tween  the  gravel 
paths  and  bushes  while  wo  told  each  other 
solemnly  the  innocent  secrets  of  our  lives. 
One  of  the  bushes  was  very  big,  and  there 
■  was  a  seat  behind  it ;  and  l>ecause  at  this 
point  we  were  hidden  from  the  windows 
of  the  house— though,  if  truth  Iw  told,  we 
had  nothing  to  conceal — it  grew  to  be  our 
favourite  spot,  and  there  we  would,  for 
half-an-hour  or  so  on  each  occasion, 
regularly  ensconce  ourselves. 

Whether  I  ever  "  |)ro[)osed  "  to  her — and 
ft«c  I  proposed,  if  I  did — 1  have  often  won- 
dered, hut  it  became  <iuite  a  settled  thing 
between  us  that  when  we  grew  up  Lilian 
and  I  were  to  marry  each  other.  I  used  to 
call  her  my  "  Wife  "  in  anticipation,  and 
she,  shaking  back  those  long  golden 
curls,  would  reply  tenderly,  "My  little 
Husband !  " 

Dehind  the  big  bush  on  the  morn- 
ing that  my  holiday  came  to  ah  end 
she  cried  bitterly,  and  I — nobody  will 
ever  understand  how  I  felt!  M\ 
parents  smiled  at  me,  and  wlun  1 
was  sealed  with  them  in  the  iiMin. 
and  lirightou  was  already  disianl, 
they  asked  me  playfully  if  I  wii'i  m^t 
sad.  I  answered  ;  "  Oh  no  ;  win 
should  I  l)e  ?  "  and  looked 
lump  in  my  throat  at  the 
flying  banks  and  fences.  I 
was  ashamed  t"  show  them 
whatlf.'h.     For 


where  I  had  run  up  more  bills  than 
a  fair  allowance  justified,  or  than  my 
[leople  could  afford  to  pay.  1  had  read 
for  the  Bar-— which  was  not  a  career  that 
I  had  any  right  to  choose — and  1  had  been 
"  called  "  six  months,  when  I  next  chanced 
to  stand  in  London -super -Ma re. 

It  was  the  long  vacation,  and,  though  I 
was  still  wailing  for  my  first  brief,  it  had 
looked  to  me  desirable  to  forget  the  Courts 
and  chambers  awhile  in  the  freshness  of 
the  sea. 

On  the  night  after  my  arrival  I  was 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  during 
the  first  entr'acte  I  remarked  in  the  row  of 
stalls  before  me  a  jirotile  sufficiently  lovely 
to  make  me  impatient  for  a  view  of  the 
full  face. 

The  girl  who  thus  attracted  my  atten- 
tion was  with  an  elderly  lady,  who  was 
presumably  her  mother.  The  latter  pre- 
sently bowed  to  my  companion,  and 
then    the    girl    turned,    bowing    to    him. 


■as  that  I  V 


I   drean 
i-  hu 


of 


ing  excitedly  down  the  hill 
froEU  the  Brighton  station. 
1  reached  the  Sijuare,  and 
knew  Lilian  was  inside. 
But  I  could  never  get  the 
key  in  order  to  surprise  her, 
and  before  she  saw  me  1 
awoke. 

*  ♦  »  * 
It  was  more  than  ten 
years  before  I  happened  to 
visit  Brighton  again  in  the 
flesh,  and  I  had  long 
ceased  to  see  it  in  my 
dreams.  I  had  come 
"  down "      from     Oxford. 


And  then  the  girl  turned,  bowing  to  him,  i 
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e  saw  It— 1  never       1 

"  Isn't  she  beautiful  ? " 

confessed  it  to  her — but  I  was  only  two-       1 

"  She  was  a  pretty  child 

•  r  answered ; 

and-twenty,  and  at  two-and-twenly  thrje       | 

for  the  name  was  still  fam 

iartome,  and 

things  are  difticiilt  to 

hide.     There  was       1 

I   knew    1    had    been   look 

ng  at  Lilian 

not  the  faintest  gleam 

of  coquetry  in  her      ■ 

grown  up. 

manner  towards  me — i 

n  fact,  she   treated      1 

After  the  curtain  fell  he 

ntroduced  me 

me,  1  was  often   irritated  to  notice,  as  a      | 

to  them  in  the 

boy  -—  but      1 

lohby,    and     I 

thought        she 
saw  it,  because 

reminded  them 

of  our  old  ac- 

one      night     il 
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Mrs.    Sheridan 
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natural     thing 
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should    not 

the     following 

answer    her — 

morning     on 

"  he    is     away 

the  King's  Road  and  Mrs 

Sheridan  was 

on    business.     When 

e  comes  back  we 

kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  call.    They  «'ere 

are    to    be   married." 

My  heart  seemed 

still  in  the  house  in  the  Sq 

are,  and— lam 

to  contract  as  her  wor 

Js  fell.     I  had  not 

sure  I  do  not  know  why- 

-1  was  glad  it 

known  till  then  how  p 

assionate  my  love 

was  so.     I  grew  very  friendly  with  Lilian 

was!     The  light  in  th 

e  sky  touched  her 

in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  on  occasions 

where  she  sat,  tinged  . 

comer  of  her  hair; 

I  was  even  alone  with  her;   not  in  the 

her  hands  were  lying 

oosely  in  her  lap. 

Square  any  more,  but  in  the  town  some- 

I would  have  given  m 

Mife  to  have  fallen 

times  when  I  chanced  to 
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me!"     Did  she  see?     She  was  so  calm, 
her  lone  was  so  composed,  I  could  not 

I  mumbled  some  words  of  congratu- 
lation, of  good  wishes  for  her  welfare, 
and  found  an  excuse  to  take  my  leave.  I 
hated  the  worldand  m)Kclf.  My  extrava- 
gance, my  dependenfp  on  my  people, 
wrung  me  as  if  my  position  were  respon- 
sible for  her  loss— taunted  me  as  if 
demanding,  "  And,  if  free,  what  could  she 
be  to  you  then?"  It  was  getting  dark, 
and  the  stars  were  beginning  to  quiver  in 
the  heavens.  I  told  them  at  my  lodging 
I  was  returning  to  London  on  the  morrow, 
and  went  out  on  the  veiandah,  miserable, 
contemplative,  with  a  white  face,  and  a 
cigar  that  did  not  taste,  to  listen  to  the 
moaning  of  the  sea. 

***** 

Many  changes  had  occurred  to  me  when 
I  saw  Brighton  next.  1  had  spoken  a 
formal  farewell  to  my  youth,  for  one  thing, 
and  had  already  begun  to  think  nijself 
young  again.  I  was  thirty-five!  A  lucky 
accident  in  my  profession  had  brought  my 
name  into  some  prominence,  and  my  in- 
come was  no  longer  to  be  despised.  1  had 
not  married,  tJiough  I  had  often  wondered 
why  I  did  not ;  and  wJien,  as  was  the  case 
with  me  now,  I  was  temporarily  free  to 
enjoy  myself,  there  were  hours  when  I 
disconsolately  perceived  that  I  had 
nothing  to  enjoy. 

Lilian  was  in  a  bath-chair  when  1  saw 
her,  and  I  knew  her  at  once.  Perhaps  tlie 
place  of  encounter  had  something  to  do 


with  my  immediate  recognition — though, 
as  I  learnt  presently,  she  had  long  since 
ceased  to  live  here— but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  fact  that  she  had  changed  surprisingly 
little; 

She  told  me  she  had  \xen  ill,  but  was 
getting  well  aga^n,  and  the  two  inquiries 
I  framed  were  unfortunate,  for  her  mother 
and  husband  had  both  been  dead  some 
years.  She  was  very  graceful  and  sym- 
pathetic; her  illness  had  left  only  a 
delicate  pailor  which  harmonized,  to  my 
fancy,  with  the  nature  of  our  meeting. 
She  was  so  good  as  to  converse  with  me 
for  several  minutes,  and  I  was  conscious 
when  I  bowed,  and  continued  my  prom- 
enade, of  a  feeling  of  exhilaration. 

1  met  her  tiie  day  after,  and  I  went  later 
on  to  look  at  the  familiar  Square.  The 
house  was  oc-cupied  by  strangers  now,  but 
through  the  ground-floor  window  I  could 
see  the  room  where  she  had  said  to  me, 
'■  1  am  engaged." 

Once  when  we  were  walking  together 
I  owned  to  her  what  I  had  felt  that  even- 
ing. She  said .  She  was  quite  con- 
valescent then,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was 
health,  or  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  which 
warmed  her  face  with  so  divine  a  flush, 
or  which  hnt  the  softness  to  her  eyes. 
\Vc  have  often  spoken  of  it  since ;  and 
when  I  reproach  her,  and  exclaim  in  jest 
that  I  have  served  for  her  as  Jacob  served 
for  Racliel,  and  more,  she  answers  gently 
in  the  words  she  spoke  when  as  children 
we  held  each  other's  hand  behind  the 
bush  :  "  My  Little  Husband  !  " 


Watching  the  fleet  go  out. 
Frcm  .he  painling  by  A.  Zom  in  the  Luxembourg 
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THE  literature  of  lixralitips  is  daily 
increasing  in  vogue.  Already  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  or  district  but  has 
itsassiduotis  exponents  and  explorers,  who 
dilate  with  more  or  less  discernment  upon 
its  beauties,  natural  or  architectural.  Not 
only  the  names  of  our  cathedral  cities  and 
other  centres  of  teeming  historical  associa- 
tions.but  those  of  nut  lying  corners  hitherto 
deemed  devoid  of  interest  arc  to-day  seen 
figuring  large  upon  the  title-pages  nf 
appreciative  and  ajiprcciated  volumes. 

There  still  remain,  however,  some  few 
rare  spots,  rich  in  natural  beauty  and 
romantic  memories,  preserved  from  undue 
scrutiny  by  comparative  inaccessibility, 
and  such  an  one  is  this  fertile  oasis  set  in 
the  midst  of  vast  and  desolate  Thames- 
mouth  marshes. 

A  land  of  enchanting  strangeness  and 
of  a  delightfully  unique  past  i-^  Canvey 
Island,  which  the  pedestrian  may  rcacli 
only  by  way  of  Henfleet  Ferry.  '  It  was 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  pioneer  and 
something  of  the  "wild  surmise"  uf  a 
"stout  Cortez"  that  1  stepped  out  u|)on 
the  shelving  rjiu^ewav  and  ga/ed  around 
at  the  oddly  Dutcli-I.H.king  landM-ape 
spread  out  Ix-fnre  me.  Hat  an<i  far,  to  the 
long  and  low  horizon. 

Sweet  surprises  came  thick  ui>on  luo  at 
the  very  outset  of  my  Canvey  pilgrimage. 


for  in  the  first  half-mile  I  had  soared 
some  wild  ducks  from  the  recdod  water- 
trenches  that  bound  the  road  in  place  of 
hedges  and  had  thrilled  at  the  wild, 
plaintive  cr\'  of  the  plovers  as  they  rose 
from  the  freshly  turned  furrows.  And 
here,  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  yet  another 
memorable  exjierience  awaited  me  in  a 
sight  of  the  ]n<isi  primitively  picturesque 
of  I'ottages^a  liny,  oi-iagonal  structure, 
with  a  conical  thati^hed  roof  and  a  single 
Cfntral  chimney.  Small  iminted  windows 
iwred  'lut.  wistfully  reminiscent  as  it 
seemed,  from  the  low,  sturciv  walls  so 
<iuaintly  studded  with  sea-sli'-lls.  Well 
might  1  look  in  wonderment  ;  it  were 
useless  to  seek  its  like  anywhere  out  of 
Hollan<I.  for  this  small  homestead  remains 
a  relic  of  a  time  when  the  island's  inhabi- 
tants were  almost  solely  Dutch— a  thing 
as  strange  as  true. 

The  first  James  was  king  when  Joas 
Croppenburgh,  a  Dutchman  skilled  in  the 
building  of  dykes  and  sea-walls,  came 
with  his  army  of  workmen  and  set  about 
the  turning  of  a  marshland  into  a  safe  and 
riih  pasturage,  in  return  for  doing  which 
■■at  his  own  costs  and  charges  "  he  was 
to  ri^<vive.  siiys  the  old  comjwct,  "  onc- 
third  of  the  island  in  fee  simple." 

The  round  stone  cottages  set  here  and 
there  form  only  one  of  many  features 
■H9 
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which  serve  to  remind  us  of  these  old- 
time  colonists.  The  whole  island  seems 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
antique  Holland.  Across  the  far,  low  levels 
Croppenburgh's  long  sea-wall  is  ruled 
against  the  sky,  topped  with  the  gliding 
funnels  and  slanting  sails — white  and 
grey,  russet  and  brown — of  the  shipping 
in  Sea- reach  beyond. 

But  this  likeness  to  Holland  becomes 
seeming  identity  soon  after  Canvey 
village — the  island's  capital,  consisting 
of  a  drowsy  hostelry,  clap-boarded  church 
and  cottages,  and  an  ancient  well  with 
a  thatched  pent-house  roofing — is  left 
behind.  Beside  the  curving  road  lies  a 
wide  bed  of  high  reeds,  their  spears  and 
plumes  of  sallow  gold  reflected  clearly  in 
the  still,  grey  water,  while  just  beyond,  at 
the  foot  of  the  sloping  dyke-wall,  stands 
a  farm  with  straggling  out-buildings  of 
tarred  timber.  Peering  over  the  dyke  is 
a  cluster  of  heavy  masts,  something  in 
their  rig  and  the  long,  fluttering  pennons 
putting  us  in  mind  of  Holland  once  more. 
As  well  they  may,  for  when  the  dyke  is 
mounted,  there  at  anchor  before  us  rides 
a  little  fleet  of  veritable  Dutch  craft,  their 
varnished  sides  and  huge  wash-boards, 
booms,  and  rudders,  bluff  bows  and 
green-painted  stems  making  a  fit  subject 
for  the  brush  of  a  Mesdag.  Nor  could 
Scheveningen  itself  supply  a  lower  or 
flatter  line  of  shore  as  background,  than 
do  these  far-spreading  marshes  of  Vange 
and  Fobbing  that  lie  beyond. 

As  I  stand  looking  with  delighted 
astonishment  at  the  novel  sight,  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  fact  of  my  being 
only  a  short  thirty  miles  from  London 
town,  a  small  boat  of  queer  build  has  put 
off  from  one  of  the  vessels  and  heads  for 
the  landing-stage  just  below  nie.  The 
long  prow  touches  against  the  golden - 
weeded  stones  of  the  dyke,  a  rope  is  made 
fast,  and,  demijohn  in  hand,  a  blonde, 
round-faced  young  giant  comes  clattering 
up  the  steps  in  heavy  wooden  sabots 
and  smilingly  returns  my  greeting.  My 
little  German  and  less  Dutch  just  suffices 
me  to  glean  some  few  scraps  of  informa- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  that  the  craft  before 
me  are  Dutch  eel-boats  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  tug  which  is  to  tow  them 
in  turn  up  to  Billingsgate  ;  that  the  eels 


are  brought  alive  and  fresh  from  the 
breeding-pools  in  Holland,  the  sieve-like 
ends  of  the  tank  that  conveys  them  giving 
free  access  to  the  sea  water,  etc.  But  it 
was  conversing  under  difficulties,  and  we 
soon  reached  the  extreme  limits  of  our 
lingual  possibilities  and  he  left  me  to 
have  his  flagon  replenished  at  the 
"  Lobster  Smack  Inn. 

The  ancient  inn  referred  to  figures 
notoriously  in  the  annals  of  Thames- 
mouth  smuggling,  being  at  one  time  much 
frequented  by  gentlemen  pecuniarily  inte- 
rested in  the  secret  conveyance  and  storage 
of  contraband  goods.  The  inn's  suitability 
to  the  hatching  of  plans  and  the  super- 
vision of  their  carrying-out  must  have 
been  well-nigh  ideal.  It  would  meet  mcst, 
if  not  all,  the  requirements  of  such  a 
purpose,  enjoying,  as  it  did,  an  utter  loneli- 
ness of  situation,  being  protected  from 
possible  surprises  on  all  sides  save  the 
direct  rear  by  a  sharp  curve  in  the  dyke, 
and,  moreover,  so  craftily  placed  that  even 
its  ruddy  roof  and  leaning  chimneys  are 
scarcely  visible  from  the  river. 

And  how  excellently  suited  to  the 
hiding  of  kegs  and  bales  are  the  innumer- 
able tortuous  creeks  and  channels  that 
make  of  the  neighbouring  marshes  a 
deadly,  bewildering  maze  !  Even  in  clear 
noon -day  a  handful  of  "preventive  men" 
might  be  at  a  sad  loss  here,  playing  a 
grim  game  of  hide-and-seek  with  a  wary 
and  practised  gang  ;  and  given  a  pitchy, 
moonless  night  or  the  stagnant  smother 
of  a  river-mist,  the  successful  raising  or 
sinking  of  a  '*  crop  of  kegs "  would  be 
child's  play  for  such  masters  of  their  crb.ft 
as  were  the  Essex  and  Kentish  smugglers. 
Looking  back  towards  the  Dutch  boats 
at  their  moorings,  and  recalling  what  a 
leading  part  the  Hollanders  of  that  day 
took  in  the  contraband  trade,  I  wondered 
whether  some  ancestor  of  my  blonde 
young  friend  might  not  have  shared  in 
those  frequently  fatal  escapades. 

But  the  career  of  the  "  Lobster  Smack 
Inn  "  as  a  house  of  call  for  questionable 
and  ambiguous  characters  has  long  been 
closed  by  the  erection  close  at  hand  of  a 
spruce,  white  coastguard  station ;  the 
broDzcd,  breezy  navy  men  having  a 
watch-box  adjoining  the  old  inn  itself. 

To    the    mere  passer-by    it  seems  a 
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pleasant  and  leisurely  calling,  this  of  the 
Canv^  coastguaid's-man,  the  day's  duties 
consisting,  apparently,  of  a  healthful 
loiter,  telescope  under  arm,  along  the 
dyke  path,  and  a  chance  chat  with  an 
acquaintance  in  the  little  wooden  look- 
out, redolent  of  tar  and  twiae,  and  gay 
with  neatly  folded  signal  flags  for  hailing 
passing  shipping.  Between  whiles,  an 
idyllic  spell  of  floral  or  cabbage  culture 
may  be  iadulged  in,  or  the  water-butt 
may  call  for  a  deft  touch  or  two  of  taste- 
fully mixed  green  paint.  Under  such 
conditions  as  these  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  mingles  with  even  ofRcial  rela- 


tionships, and  the  men  appear  to  regard 
their  superior  oflicer  in  the  light  of  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  he,  also,  to'reciprocate 
this  fraternal  regard. 

The  special  pride  and  boast  of  many 
seaside  resorts  is  in  their  possession  of 
spacious  and  extensive  esplanades,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  one  individual  at  least, 
few  have  attractions  to  compare  with 
those  of  this  narrow  footpath  that  runs 
atop  of  old  Joas  Croppenburgh's  sea-wall. 
Not  the  least  of  its  charms  is  the  strange 
mingling  of  solitude  and  busy  life.  On 
one  hand  the  island  lies  stretched  out,  a 
wide  wind-swept  plain  dotted  with  in- 
frequent farms  and  intersected  by 
reedet!  trenches,  and  on  th'-  other 
to  and  fro  passes  a  tireless  pro- 
cession of  >hipping,  infinite  in 
variety,  bound  inward 
or  outward  on  their 
errands  of  trjillic  and 
discoveries. 

There  is  something 
inexplicably  dream-like 
in  this  pageant  of  num- 
berless vessels,  great  and 
small,  tacking,  lowing, 
sailing,  steaming,  yet 
with  no  greater  result- 
ing sound  than  perhaps, 
the  dull  throb  of  some 
more  powerful  screw — a 
sound  insufficient  to 
drown  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  wind  in  the  long 
grasses  that  fringe  the 
path,  or  the  distant  call 
of  the  gulls  that  circle 
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about  a  yellow  sand-spit  the  receding 
tide  has  just  left  bare. 

Just  beyond  where  a  grey,  wooden 
beacon  conveys  a  silent  warning  to  passing 
vessels,  the  long  straight  line  of  the  dyke 
is  broken  and  the  path  curves  inland  to 
encircle  yet  another  of  the  island's  beauti- 
ful anomalies — Shell  Bay — a  small  and 
exquisitely  smooth  piece  of  strand  com- 
pletely strewn  with  milk-white  sea-shells, 
which  sets  one  dreaming  of  how  etherial 
and  fairy-like  an  appearance  it  must  have 
when  the  long  ripples  slide  in  silvered  by 
the  moon.  We  might  have  been  tempted 
to  linger  on  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
charmed  solitude  but  westward  the  sky, 
reddening  towards  sunset,  warned  us  not 
to  loiter  if  we  would  complete  our  Can\ey 
pilgrimage  before  night-fall,  so  with  a 
regretful  farewell  glance  along  the  dyke- 
path  where  it  stretched  on  towards  the 
red -pa  in  ted  Chapman  Lighthouse  at 
Canvey  Point,  we  struck  inland  once 
■    more. 

We  follow  a  grass-grown  track  towards 
a  cluster  of  Canvey's  infrequent  trees  that 
surround  some  isolated  farm  buildings. 
The  lonely  homestead  seems  eerily  dark 
and  deserted  as  we  pass  it  by  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  the  only  sign  of  life  a 
dog's  angry  protests  against  this  unaccus- 
tomed echo  of  a  stranger's  footsteps. 

A  mile  or  so  on  and  we  have  evidence 
of  a  characteristic  Canvey  custom,  that  of 
conveying  water  to  the  outlying  farms 
from  the  well  in  Canvey  viUage  by  means 
of  huge  barrels  set  on  shafts  and  'drawn 


by  horses.  The  driver  gives  us  good- 
night as  he  jolts  by  on  his  way  to  the 
farm  behind  us,  and  ahead  the  windows  of 
the  village  light  up  one  by  one. 

At  the  village  itself  we  join  the  road 
we  had  followed  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
begin  upon  the  remaining  two  miles  or  so 
back  to  the  ferry.  And  now,  as  we  pass 
it,  aruddylightisflickeringinthediamond 
panes  of  the  little  Dutch  cottage  and, 
contrasting  with  the  sad  grey  loneliness 
without,  gives  it  a  more  cosy  and  home- 
like look  than  ever.  As  we  near  the 
ferry  a  low-flying  owl  passes  us  near  by, 
on  its  way  perhaps  to  some  congenial 
coign  in  the  gaping  ruins  of  Hadleigh 
Castle  that  moulder  away  over  on  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Essex  hills.  Dark  night  lias 
settled  down  as  we  peer  from  the  landing- 
place  across  the  water  to  where  a  light 
shines  in  the  window  of  the  ferry-man's 
cabin.  Our  lusty  haihngs  rouse  the  birds 
gathered  for  the  night  in  the  weeded 
gullies  and  among  the  grassy  tussocks 
near  by,  and  listening  for  the  rumble  of 
the  ferry-boat's  oars  we  catch  the  answer- 
ing clamour  of  the  red -shanks,  their 
scattered  communities  joining  in  a  general 
chorus  of  protest  against  such  untimely 
and  unseemly  disturbance. 

But  with  the  callous  selfishness  of  the 
superior  animal  we  cared  little  if  only  our 
wants  were  attended  to,  as  in  this  case 
they  shortly  were,  and,  stepping  into  the 
boat  as  it  grounded,  we  left  this  strangest 
of  islands  behind  us,  wrapped  in  a  fitting 
mantle  of  inscrutable  silence  and  darkness. 


A   TRADE   CONCERN. 
"  Whose  baby  ar«  ye  minding,  Maggie  ? ' 
"Auslin  and  Co.'s." 


DESPITE  the  lapse  of  cenluties  and 
the  recent  growth  of  socialittic 
ideas,  remnants  of  the  Feudal 
System  still  remain.  This  is  most  sin- 
gular, inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  its 
decadence  as  a  sy^tem  of  government 
it  was  most  unpopular  in  England,  and 
the  natural  inference  would  suggest  that 
on  its  abolition  it  would  have  experi- 
enced a  period  of  obloquy  and  then 
have  been  gladly  consigued  to  oblivion. 
Human  natun'  is,  however,  somiHimer: 
very  difficult  to  understand  ;  ajid  a 
marked  instance  of  its  contrariety  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  begiiuiingof 
this  twentietb  century  Feudalism  is  still 
held  in  affectionate  remembiance  in  many 
secluded  districts,  especially  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  towns  and  cities  the 
relationship  between  the  powerful  and 
the  dependent  is  quite  the  opposite  of 
that  entertained  by  the  Clansman  for  his 
chief.  The  strained  feelings  which  capital 
and  labour  too  often  entertain  towards 
each  other  are  familiar  to  all  and  require 
no  comment.  In  domestic  life  also,  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  between  employer 
and  employed  is  the  normal  state.  Count- 
less letters  and  articles  have  been  written 
on  the  depravity  of  servants  since  the  late 
Charles  Reade  began  a  correspondence  in 
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tlie  Daily  Telegraph  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  And  now  tl;e  ser- 
vants are  taking  up  the  plaint, 
and  bewail  the  incessant  character 
of  their  work,  their  lack  of  freedom  in 
dress  and  leisure ;  and  the  wickedness, 
selfishness  and  irritability  of  masters  and 
mistresses  throughout  the  land.  Doubt- 
less there  are  faults  on  both  sides,  and 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance 
rests.  Some  households  present  a 
marked  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  discontent,  and  the  Royal  Household 
stands  first,  as  it  should,  among  these 
liajipy  exceptions.  All  that  was  best  in 
tlie  Feudal  feeling  is  observable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Royal  domestics,  and  one 
is  very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old 
proverb,  "  A  good  master  makes  a  good 
servant."  The  regard  which  her  late 
Majesty  entertained  for  those  in  her 
domestic  service,  and  the  gracious  and 
touching  manner  in  which  on  their  loss 
the  Queen  so  often  referred  to  the  death 
of  her  "  old  friend  and  servant  "  will  have 
been  remarked,  and  formed  one  of  those 
bonds  of  loving  loyalty  which  drew  her 
people  nearer  and  nearer  the  Throne 
during  each  succeeding  year  of  her 
glorious  reign. 

In  kindly  sympathy  and  care  for  the 
dependents  of  his  household  His  Majesty, 
King  Edward  VII.,  both  before  and  since 
his  accession  to  the  Throne,  has  followed 
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closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  late  Queen. 
And  this  feeling  has  often  been  shown 
by  actions  entailing  no  small  personal 
trouble,  especially  on  behalf  of  those  on 
whom  the  affliction  of  permanent  illness 
has  been  placed. 

Mary  N had  been    in    the  Royal 

service -many  year?,  when  one  day  she 
complained  of  a  stiff  neck.  She  went  to 
bed  and  applied  a  mustard  plaster,  but 
obtained  no  relief.  Seeking  advice  she 
was  recommended  a  change  of  air,  and 
received  three  months*  leave  and  ample 
funds  to  enjoy  a  period  of  rest  and  change. 
No  good  resulted.  The  stiffness  increased 
and  she  could  not  turn  her  head.  She 
went  from  doctor  to  doctor,  but  none 
could  find  anything  particular  the  matter 
with  her,  and  thought  the  stiffness  to  be 
caused  by  one  of  those  nervous  contrac- 
tions not  uncommon  in  persons  having 
a  nervous-rheumatic  history.  She  tried 
various  treatments,  but  her  incapacity 
increased  until  she  could  scarcely  move 
a  limb.  Then  the  doctor  under  whose 
care  she  had  placed  herself  thought  it 
must  be  paralysis — although  paralysis  of 
a  very  strange  kind,  inasmuch  as  her 
knee  flexion  was  perfect,  her  retina  full 
blooded,  and  her  ability  to  stand  with 
closed  eyes  unimpaired.  Whatever  the 
complaint  she  certainly  was  unfit  for 
work,  and  further  leave  was  given  her. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  she  was  a  complete 
cripple  and  invalid.  The  King,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  concerned  at  her 
sad  condition,  and  asked  Sir  James 
Paget  to  see  her.  That  eminent  and 
kind-hearted  man  at  once  diagnosed  the 
case. 

"lam  afraid  you  will  never  be  well, 
my  poor  woman,"  he  said,  "  but  you  may 
get  no  worse,  and  live  for  many,  many 
years.  I  will  not  say  outlive  me,  for  I  am 
an  old  man,  but  outlive  many  healthy 
persons  of  your  own  age.  You  must  try 
and  amuse  yourself,  and  accustom  your- 
self to  a  sedentary  life.  I  will  come  and 
see  you  when  I  can." 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?  "  asked  Nurse  Mary, 
as  she  had  been  called  when  able  to  give 
to  others  the  care  and  attention  she  now 
required.  "  What  is  the  complaint  ?  The 
doctor  at  Buxton  thought  it  might  be 
paralysis.     Is  it  ?  " 

No.  41.    August,  1906. 


**  No.  You  have  no  nervous  disease 
whatever.  It  is  not  strange  that  some 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  may 
have  existed,  as  in  its  first  stages  the 
development  is  very  obscure.  You  have 
Myositis  ossificans^  which  means  bony  in- 
flammation of  muscles.  In  some  instances 
your  muscles  have  turned  absolutely  to 
bone." 

Under  these  sad  conditions  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  poor  Mary  that  she  had  served 
such  a  master  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  went  to  live  in  a  small  cottage  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  London.  This  locality 
had  been  selected  for  her  in  order  that  the 
only  man  who  understood  her  case  might 
occasionally  visit  her,  and  although  Sir 
James  Paget  knew  he  could  not  ameliorate 
her  condition,  yet  to  cheer  her  he  gave  her 
some  of  his  valuable  time. 

Her  home  was  small  but  pretty.  A 
semi-detached  cottage  sharing  a  garden 
with  its  fellow.  The  front  garden  was 
open  to  the  road,  but  divided  from  the 
next  pair  of  cottages  on  either  side 
by  a  wall,  which  terminated  with  a 
pillar  on  the  road  frontage.  On  each 
of  these  pillars  was  inscribed,  in  the 
absurd  fashion  of  the  time,  the  name  of 
the  residence,  in  lieu  of  a  number.  Mary's 
cottage  was  called  "  Fairview,"  and  that 
of  her  newly-arrived  neighbours,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scaterd,  "  The  Nook."  They  had 
separate  steps  and  doors,  but  a  common 
garden  entrance.  Mary  had  a  girl  of 
fourteen  to  attend  the  manual  work, 
and  wheel  her  out  in  a  bath  chair.  Her 
neighbours  were  kindly  people  who  did 
what  they  could  for  her,  and  her  life, 
although  monotonous,  was  not  unhappy. 
She  read  the  papers  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Court  news.  So  years  passed 
without  event,  until  her  former  neigh- 
bours moved,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scaterd  broke  the  monotony  of 
Mary's  daily  life.  Her  new  neighbours 
were  much  more  friendly  than  her  old, 
often  came  to  sit  with  her,  and  generally 
enlivened  her  condition. 

Mr.  Scaterd  had  been  employed  in  a 
jam  and  pickle  factory  in  the  west.  He 
had  worked  there  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued at  his  post  to  the  end,  had  not 
a  fellow  workman  come  to  London  in 
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the  early  '70's.  Scaterd  had  thought  it  not  forgotten  you.  Things  have  pros- 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  when  pered  with  me,  and  as  I  cannot  buy  land 
George  Braidy  gave  up  a  certain  thirty  or  houses  to  extend  these  works,  I  must 
shillings  a  week  and  came  to  Lgndon  on  open  a  branch  factory  in  some  other  part 
the  pure  chance  of  bettering  himself,  of  London,  as  with  facilities  I  could 
For  more  than  ten  years  he  beard  nothing  double  my  present  output.  1  have  bought 
of  the  adventurer.    Towards  the  close  of  four  acres  at  Willesden  and  the  plans  are 


"  To  think  uf  all  Ihul  being  got  ou 
Mrs.  Scaterd. 

an'  asts,"  "What 

said  Mrs.  Scaterd.  do  you   think  of  that,   missus?"   asked 

"  Not  me,"  replied  her  husband,  "  he     Scaterd. 
might  think  I  wanted  summut."  "  Well  I  never !  Only  think  of  George 

So  the  matter  ended  for  the  time,  until     getting  on  like  that." 
the  receipt  of  the  following  letter :  "  Better  not  call  him  George,  missus. 

"  Braidy's  Pickle  and  Jam  Factory,         A  gent  as  can  afford  to  pay  five  quid 


"London,  S.E. 
"  Dear  Scaterd, 

•'  1  dare  say  you  remember  when  I 
worke<l  with  you  nt  B ,  and  I  have 


a  week    must  be    respected,   and  called 
according." 

So  the  Scaterds  came  to  London  and 
took  the  cottage  next  to  Mary's.     Mrs 
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Scaterd  was  always  talking  of  Mr.  Braidy 
and  how  she  had  mended  his  socks  for 
him  in  the  bygone  time.  "  I  wanted  to 
go  down  to  the  factory  and  see  him,"  she 
said  to  Mary,  "  but  my  good  man  won't 
hear  of  it.  He  says  Mr.  Braidy  is  a  rare 
swell  now,  an*  Td  better  forget  all  about 
the  past  an'  remember  only  we  gets  five 
pound  a  week  from  him." 

"  Some  people  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  having  risen  in  the  world, 
while  others  are  never  tired  of  talking  of 
what  their  industry  has  achieved.  I 
suppose  Mr.  Braidy  belongs  to  the  former 
class,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Scaterd,  *'but 
he  can't  be  so  proud  neither,  for  Bill  says 
as  how  he's  coming  to  see  me  one  after- 
noon on  his  way  to  Willesden." 

Mary  wrote  periodical  letters  reporting 
her  condition,  and  often  received  replies 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  desired  to 
be  informed  of  anything  which  would 
add  to  her  comfort.  Mary  wrote  that 
her  only  ungratified  wish  was  to  see  some 
member  of  the  Royal  family,  in  whose 
service  she  had  lived,  once  more,  and  that 
if  she  were  allowed  to  go  within  the 
enclosure  she  would  be  wheeled  down  to 
Buckingham  Palace  on  a  drawing-room 
day  and  watch  the  arrivals,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  a  glimpse  of  those  who  had 
so  smoothed  her  bitter  lot.  The  Piince 
would  not,  however,  allow  her  to  under- 
take an  exertion  which  might  affect  her 
prejudicially,  but  promised  when  in 
I.ondon  to  come  and  see  her,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  This  promise  Mary 
hugged  to  her  soul  for  months,  and  dwelt 
on  it  in  silent  happiness.  She  never 
talked  to  her  neighbours  of  her  former 
employment,  and  the  past  appeared  more 
near  by  never  being  discussed  with 
another. 

It  was  about  five  on  a  fine  May  after- 
noon when  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  stopped  at  "Fairview."  The 
length  of  the  carriage  and  the  horses 
more  than  covered  the  frontages  of  both 
cottages,  therefore  when  the  footman 
opened  the  carriage  door  and  a  gentle- 
man descended,  Mrs.  Scaterd  rose  from 
the  table  at  which  she  was  about  to 
partake  of  high  tea,  whisked  the  knuckle 
bone  of  a^leg  of  mutton  |into  her  chif- 


fonier, and  crying  "  Lawks  a  mussey  ? 
What  a  blessing  I've  got  on  a  clean  table- 
cloth ?  If  it  ain't  Mr.  Braidy  ? "  rushed, 
and  opened  her  front  door. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  up 
the  steps. 

"  Good  afternoon,  sir.  We've  been 
expecting  this  honour  for  some  time. 
Will  you  kindly  walk  into  the  parlour  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  Prince,  adding 
as  he  entered  the  room,  and  saw  no  one, 
"  my  time  is  somewhat  limited.  How  is 
the  invalid  ? " 

Mrs.  Scaterd  who  had  been  suffering 
from  a  cold  for  some  days,  put  her  hand 
on  her  chest  and  said,  "Poorly,  sir, 
poorly." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  take 
another  opportunity  of  coming " 

*'  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  couldn't  thing  of  giving 
you  such  trouble.  Will  you  take  a  cup 
of  tea  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  observed  the  Prince, 
walking  to  the  window  and  looking  out. 

Mrs.  Scaterd  followed  him  with  her 
eyes,  which  wandered  on  until  they 
reached  the  carriage,  of  which  she  had 
caught  but  a  glimpse  on  its  arrival. 

"  What  a  lovely  carriage,"  she  cried. 

The  Prince  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
and  then  at  the  carriage. 

**  And  'orses.  What  proud  pretty  'orses. 
'Ow  they  'old  up  their  'eads !  " 

"  The  bearing  reins  are  a  little  tight," 
observed  the  Prince,  meditatively.  He 
had  probably  never  before  so  critically 
examined  his  own  equipage. 

"  An'  the  footman  an*  the  coachman — 
what  swells! " 

The  Prince  transferred  his  gaze  to  the 
footman,  who  was  standing  by  the  gate, 
and  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

The  footman  seeing  the  eyes  of  his 
Royal  master  fixed  on  him  so  intently 
became  extremely  uncomfortable. 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  he  grunted  through  his 
closed  lips,  so  that  the  Prince  should  not 
observe  he  was  speaking,  "  I  say,  Harry, 
is  there  anything  wrong  about  me,  the 
Prince  is  a  looking  at  me  something 
awful'?  Don't  turn  round  else  he'll  see 
you."' 

"  Why,  you  fool !  "  said  the  coachman, 
"  how  can  I  tell  unless  I  look  at  you?" 
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"  Then  for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  look. 
It  will  only  make  things  worse.  My 
tops  must  be  wrong.  He's  looking  at  my 
tops." 

The  Prince  was  still  looking  out. 

"To  think  of  all  that  being  got  out  of 
pickles  !  "  said  Mrs.  Scaterd, 

The  Prince  recovered  his  abstraction, 

"  Pickles  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
towards  his   hostess. 

"  Well,  of  course,  there's  a  good  deal  in 
jams  I  know,  but  there's  many  who  makes 
their  own  jams  that  would  never  think  of 
making  a  pickle.  So  1  suppose  it's  mainly 
pickles." 

"What  is  mainly  pickles?"  enquired 
the  Prince. 

"  Why  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Scaterd, 
nodding  at  the  carriage. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you," 
said  the  Prince,  "You  said  something 
about  pickles." 

"Oh  I.'m  sure  1  hop°s  there's  no  offence. 
I'm  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  but  of  course 
your  carriage  is  made  out  of  pickles." 

"My  carriage  made  out  of  pickles?" 
slowly  repeated  tlie  Prince,  looking  hard 
at  Mrs.  Scaterd.  "You  really  think  so, 
my  good  woman  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  you've  got  on  in  life, 
and  drives  your  carriage  and  pair,  but  it 
was  'Sally  will  ye  mend  these  so.ks  for 
us,'  an'  not  'my  good  woman,'  3'ears 
ago." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  "  said  the  Prince.  "  Does 
Mary  N live  here  ?" 

"  No,  Next  door.  But  you  came  to 
see  me,  Mr.  Braidy,  didn't  you  ? " 

"lam  very  sorry  to  have  troubled  you," 
replied  the  Prince,  "  but  my  name  is  not 
Braidy  and  my  visit  is  intended  for  Mary 

N .    Good  afternoon,"  saying  which 

the  Prince  W(;nt  out  and  into  the  next 
house. 


"  Lawk  a  mussy  I  Not  Mr.  Braidy.  I 
wonder  who  he  is  ?  an'  a-going  to  see 
Mary,  too.  She  never  spoke  about  bavin' 
grand  friends,     I'll  ask  the  footman," 

She  went  to  the  window,  opened  it 
and  beckoned  to  the  footman,  who,  how- 
ever, had  seen  the  Prince  go  from  one 
cottage  to  the  other,  and  wasstill  appre- 
hensive respecting  his  tops.  He  therefore 
returned  her  gaze  stonily  and  took  no 
notice  of  her  beckon. 

"  Lawks,  don't  he  look  proud,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Scaterd.  "  I'll  soon  smooth 
him  down,"  continued  she,  going  to  the 
chi^onier  and  taking  out  a  bottle.  Re- 
tumicg  to  the  window  she  held  the 
bottle  up,  and  hissed  "  Gin.  Come  here 
an'  I'll  give  you  a  drop  o'  gin  " 

The  footman's  face  turned  as  red  as  his 
own  collar.  Even  a  diplomatist  might 
have  found  the  situation  embarrassing. 
He,  having  been  educated  to  the  stables 
only,  gave  it  up  and  simply  stared  at  his 
tormentor. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Prince  was  pay- 
ing his  visit  to  his  old  ru.^se.  Her  joy 
at  seeing  him  was  indescribable.  After 
staying  some  time,  the  Prince  enquired 
how  she  liked  her  neighbours,  received  a 
good  account  of  the  Scaterds,  and  leamt 
their  connection  with  Mr.  Braidy,  the 
p'ckle  merchant.  He  said  he  was  glad 
she  had  kind  neighbours  and  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  house  and  gone  in  the  next 
cottage,  but  he  added  nothing  respecting 
Mrs.  Scaterd's  mistake  lest  i-;  should 
embarrass  and  annoy  Mary,  whom  he 
left  brightened  and  comforted  by  his 
visit. 

When  seated  in  his  carriage  and  being 
driven  away,  the  Prince  laughed  heartily, 
to  the  renewed  discomfiture  of  the  foot- 
man, who  suffered  many  weeks  before  he 
recovered  hi';  iii^ual  equanimity. 
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'  'E's  tieen  walkin'  out  wi'  that  Smithson  gel  oigh  on  thirleen  years,  an'  it  'e  ain'i  spry  in  marryiA' 

]er  ihe'll  jilt   iml     Tbem  Smitbsoit  geb  ain't  ihe  sort  to  be  trifled  with." 
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ABOUT  a  mile  southward  from  Deal 
is  the  manor  and  parish  of  Walmer, 
which  was  anciently  held  of  Hamo 
de  Crevequer  by  the  D'Aubervilles,  by 
the  tenure  of  knight's  service.  From  that 
family  the  property  was  conveyed  by 
marriage  to  the  Criols,  or  Keriells,  the 
last  of  whom.  Sir  Thomas  Keriell,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

The  castle  at  Walmer,  at  some  distance 
from  the  village,  is  one  of  the  seaside 
fortresses  erected  by  command  of  Henry 
Vl!l.  It  consists  of  a  large  central  square 
tower,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  consider- 
able strength.  There  are  clear  remains 
of  a  Roman  entrenchment  close  to  the 
castle. 

This  fortress  is  appropriated  to  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and 
here  Mr.  Pitt,  who  held  that  office. and  that 
of  colonel  of  the  Cinque  Port  cavalry, 
used  frequently  to  pass  some  of  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  castle  was  the  official 
residence  of  Arthur,  first  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, during  his  wardenship,  or  from  Jan- 
uary 29, 1829,  to  the  hour  of  his  lamented 
death,  on  September  14,  1S52.  Walmer 
was  a  favourite  retirement  of  the  Duke 
many  years  before  he  took  possession 
of  the  castle  as  Lord  Warden.  A  house 
of  the  better  class  in  Castle  Street, 
Walmer,  is  to  this  day  known  as  "  the 
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Duke's  House,"  and  was  for  some  time 
tenanted  by  him. 

Walmer  Castle,  accord inj^  to  some 
authorities,  occupies  the  identical  spot 
whereon  Cjesar  landed,  nineteen  centuries 
ago  ;  that  our  modem  Ca;sar  should 
breathe  his  last  upon  this  spot  is  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences  that  fill  men's 
minds  with  special  wonder.  The  fortress 
has  been  well  described  as  "  just  the  sort 
of  residence  that  would  have  been 
pointed  out  by  an  imaginative  mind  as 
appropriate  to  such  an  event.  Placed 
behind  the  high  shingly  beach,  which  the 
incessant  action  of  the  waves  has  formed 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  surrounded 
on  the  landward  side  by  lofty  trees,  it 
does  not  arrest  notice  by  any  pretentious 
prominence,  and  the  modem  windows  in 
the  old  thick  walls  denote  that  warlike 
uses  had  been  laid  aside  for  the  milder 
and  more  peaceful  influences  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  There  are,  however, 
some  heavy  guns  upon  the  upper  walls 
pointed  towards  the  Downs,  and  below  a 
battery  of  smaller  pieces,  that  seem  to 
include  foreign  invasion  among  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  we  are  still  exposed. 
It  was  a  place  of  strength,  built  for  rough 
work  in  stormy  times.  It  has  become  a 
quiet  seaside  residence,  within  ear-shot 
of  the  surf  as  it  breaks  upon  the  beach. 
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and  within  sight  of  those  essentially 
English  objects,  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover, 
the  Goodwin  sands,  and  the  shipping  in 
Ihe  Downs,  This  was  no  unsuitable 
place  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
die  in." 

The  interior  of  the  castle  is  fitted  up  in 
a  remarkably  plain  manner,yet  possessing 
every  comfort.  When  Queeo  Victoria 
visited  Walmer,  in  1842,  her  late  Majesty 
was  so  charmed 
with  the  simplicity 
of  the  place  that 
she  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  extend 
her  visit  a  week 
longer  than  she 
first  intended. 
When  intimation 
was  received  that 
the  Queen  inten  dod 
to  honour  the 
Duke  with  a  visit, 
the  only  prepara- 
tion made  at  Wal- 
mer Castle  was  to 
provide  a  plate- 
glass  window,  to 
enable  her  Majesty 
to  have  a  better 
view  of  the  sea.  A 
stand  for  a  time- 
piece was  required 
for  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Duke  sent 
for  a  village  car- 
penter, who  made 
it  of  common  deal 
wood,  and  it  be- 
came a  fixture  in 
the  bedroom.  Her 
Majesty  is   slated 

lo  have  been  much  delighted  at  this 
simplicity  of  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  regularly  resided  at  Walmer 
Castle  in  September  and  October  in 
each  year.  He  occupied  only  one  room, 
which  was  his  library,  study,  or  bed- 
cliamher.  This  was  "the  Duke's  room." 
It  is  in  one  of  the  smaller  towers,  of 
moderate  size,  and  i>lainly  furnished, 
methodically  arranged,  something  like 
an  officer's  room  in  a  garrison.  On  the 
right  hand  stood  an  ordinary  iron  camp- 
bedstead,  three  feet  wide,  with  a  horse- 


hair mattre,5s  about  three  indies  thick, 
and  a  horsehair  pillow,  covered  with 
chamois  leather,  which  the  Duke  usually 
carried  with  him,  and  used  in  town  ;  it 
was,  indeed,  part  of  his  luggage.  Sum- 
mer or  winter  the  little  camp  bedstead 
was  without  curtains,  and  the  German 
quilt  (no  blankets)  was  the  covering. 
Near  Ihe  bedstead  was  a  small  collection 
of  books  —  recent  histories  and  bio- 
graphies, some 
French  memoirs, 
military  reports, 
pari  iamen  tary 
papers  —  the  last 
which  occupied  the 
Duke's  attention 
being  a  volumin- 
ous report  of  the 
Oxford  University 
Commission.  In 
the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  ma- 
hogany table, 
covered  with 
papers ;  and  here, 
for  some  hours 
every  day, ,  the 
Duke  sat  and 
wrote.  Near  this 
was  a  portable 
table,  contrived  to 
be  used  for  reading 
and  writing  while 
in  bed.  These, 
with  two  or  three 
chairs,  comprised 
the  furniture ;  a 
few    common  en- 
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upon  the  neatly- 
paperedwalls;  and 
oil  the  mantelpiece  was  a  fmall  ivory 
statuette  of  Napoleon,  and  a  common 
plaster  cast  of  Jenny  l.ind.  The  win- 
dows look  out  upon  the  sea,  and  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  room  opens  upon  the 
ramparts.  Until  his  illness,  a  few  years 
Iwfoie  his  death,  the  Duke  never  failed 
to  be  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  walked  for  an  hour  or  more.  The 
view  from  the  ramparts  is  very  extensive. 
The  details  of  the  last  hours  of  the 
great  Duke  are  very  touching.  On  Mon- 
day afternoon,  September  \"^*-'a,  n'^  "^^s. 
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remarked  that  when  the  Dake  was  re- 
turning from  a  short  walk  he  looked 
much  better  than  tor  some  days  pre- 
viously. He  dined  heartily  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  instead  of  retiring  at  ten, 
his  usual  hour,  he  sat  up  till  nearly  half- 
past  eleven,  conversing  with  Lord 
Charles  and  Lady  Wellesley.  He  did 
not  awake  until  after  his  usual  time 
next  momiog,  when  he  appeared  to  be 
breathing  rather  heavily.  This  laboured 
breathing,  due  lo  the  accumulation  of 
mucus  in  the   bronchial  passages,  con- 


left  side,  and  there  were  slight  twitch- 
ings  of  the  left  arm.  When  raised  in  bed 
his  breathing  was  much  more  free,  and  he 
was  placed  in  an  easy  chair;  his  puke 
sank,  and  he  was  now  placed  more 
horizontally.  The  pulse  ralliedfora  little 
lime,  and  then  gradually  declined  ;  the 
breathing  became  more  feeble,  and  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock 
Ihe  Duke  breathed  his  last.  So  easy 
and  gentle  was  the  transition  that  for 
a  moment  it  was  doubted.  A  mirror 
was  held  before  his  Grace's  mouth  ;  its 


tinued,  and  the  apotliecary  froni  Deal 
was  sent  for;  he  arrived  in  about  an 
hour.  The  Duke  complained  of  uneasi- 
ness about  the  chest  and  stomach ; 
medicine  was  ordered  ;  during  its  pre- 
paration the  Duke  took  some  tea  and 
toast.  He  then  grew  much  worse,  and  had 
fits  similar  to  those  he  was  subject  to. 
The  vaiet  had  applied  a  mustard  poultice 
to  the  Duke's  chest,  such  as  on  former 
occasions  had  given  relief.  Three  physi- 
cians were  telegraphed  for.  A  mustard 
emetic  was  given,  but  this  and  other 
measures  were  of  no  avail.  His  Grace 
grew  very  restless,  fried  to  turn  on  his 


brightness   was  undimmed  ;    he    was  no 
more! 

When  the  iale  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava  was  installed  at  Walmer  Castle  as 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he 
treated  the  men  of  Deal  and  Dover  to 
various  picluresc]ue  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  his  successors  have  not  repeated. 
The  name  of  Walmer  is  suggestive  of 
picturesque  ceremonial,  and  Lord  Duf- 
ferin, who  was  a  poet  and  artist  as  well  as 
statesman,  determined  not  to  lose  his 
opportunity.  Ten  men,  including  seven 
peers  and  two  "  great  commoners,"  have 
held  this  honorary  orTice  during  the  last 
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century,  but  only  one  besides  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  assumed  his  duties  in  state.  That 
exception  was  Lord  Palmerston,  whom 
Queen  Victoria  appointed  to  succeed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  who  re- 
marked, with  the  easy  cynicism  habitual 
to  him,  that  if  people  really  wished  him 
to  put  on  the  cap  and  bells,  he  had  no 
objection  to  obliging  them.  The  cere- 
mony on  that  occasion  was,  however, 
somewhat  tame,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Lord  Dufferin  to  revive  lhe  traditions  of 
this  oilice  with  the  pomp  of  i/fij,  when 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  installed  with 
great  magnificence.  As  one  of  the 
numerous  titles  of  lhe  late  Marquis  was 
Admiral  of  Ulster,  he  wore  an  admiral's 
sword  and  cocked-hat  at  his  installation, 
with  the  uniform  of  his  ofTice,  and  he 
was  preceded  in  the  procession  by  a  band 
of  mace-bearers.  The  chief  one  bore  a 
mace  of  gold,  carried  before  a  Lord 
Warden  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  another  having  in  his  hand 
one  of  silver  used  in  the  same  function 
at  the  Restoration.  The  janitor  of  the 
Court  wielded  a  silver  oar,  and  with  him 
moved  a  long  line  of  otlicials  in  <|uaiat, 


old-world  garb,  each  bearing  some  token 
of  his  office.  Represenlatives  cf  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  army  were  there 
with  their  liands  —  dragoons,  lancers, 
gunn?rs,  marines,  and  so  on,  while 
honoured  places  were  given  to  the  coast- 
guards, lifeboat  men,  and  fire  brigades. 
The  civic  dignitaries  of  the  "ancient 
towns  "  were  in  many  cases  very  gorgeous 
with  their  insignia  and  wands  of  oilice, 
while  the  carriages  of  the  leading  resi- 
dents, who  had  come  out  in  great  num- 
bers, extended  the  procession,  which  was 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  His  Excel- 
lency was  then  enthroned  in  the  Lord 
Warden's  chair.  He  summoned  his 
Court  according  to  ancient  formula  ;  the 
Royal  Patent  was  read  in  sonorous 
tones;  the  Warden  Elect  was  asked  if 
he  would  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
post,  and  see  lo  it  that  they  were 
well  and  truly  performed ;  the  LorJ 
Warden's  salute  of  nineteen  guns  boomed 
forth  from  the  fort.  Lastly,  amidst  a 
blast  of  trumpets,  all  present  rose  and 
made  deep  and  humble  obeisance  to  the 
new  Chief,  and  the  function  was  at  an 
end. 


IN   TH>  STBAtTS  OP  DOVEK. 


iminERV   AND   CORRUPTION. 
LiTTLB  HoTHBR  :  "  Now,  be  a  good  girl,  and  you  shall  play  with  the  coals  all  the  aflernoon." 
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Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy, 


HAD  that  ubiquitous  individual,  " the 
casual  observer,"  been  in  Carston 
Cottage  on  a  certain  September 
morning,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  that  somethiog  unusual  was  pass- 
ing in  the  mind  of  its  owner,  William 
Elgood,  retired  sea  captain.  It  was  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  these  signs 
forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
habils  of  Mr.  Elgood,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  exchanged  frequent  looks  of 
interrogation  and  surprise,  though  they 
refrained  from  making  any  comment,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  ex-captain  of  the 
Petrel  had  not  a  nature  that  invited  con- 
fidence or  sympathy  ;  he  had  carried  not 
a  little  of  the  manner  of  the  forecastle 
into  his  own  parlour. 

Rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  and 
leaving  his  scarcely- touched  breakfast, 
Elgood  crossed  the  rogm,  and,  after 
pausing  before  a  framed  chart  that  hung 
on  the  wall,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
went  out ;  nor  did  his  pre-occupied  look 
leave  him  till  he  had  covered  the  mile 
that  lay  between  Carston  Cottage  and 
Westport. 

"  Whatever  can  be  the  matter  with  your 
father  this  morning,  Letty?"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  ladies  when  they  were 
alone,  "  he's  scarcely  touched  his  break- 
fast. He's  been  a  little  strange  for  the 
last  two  orthree  days.  Can  it  be  any- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Vernon  ?  " 

"Oh,  mamma!  "cried  Letty,  jumping  up. 


"  it  was  shameful  the  way  father  behaved 
the  last  time  Mr.  Vernon  was  sketching 
the  ruin  from  the  garden.  You  know  he 
had  our  permission,  at  any  rate,  and  he 
only  came  there  because  the  view  is 
better  on  our  side — you  can  see  quite  a 
long  piece  of  wall  from  behind  the  laurels; 
but  from  the  fields  the  ivy  half  hides  it. 
And,  then,  to  call  Mr.  Vernon  a — oh,  well, 
something  nautical." 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  know  it  always  irritates 
William  to  see  anyone  earning  a  living 
in  an  easy  way.  He  has  had  to  work 
hard  himself." 

"  But  Mr.  Vernon  doesn't  earn  a  living, 
mother.  He  said  that  he's  never  sold  a 
picture  yet,  although  he's  been  very  suc- 
cessful at  getting  them  in  a  lot  of  exhibi- 
tions he  told  me  about.  And  to  think 
that  father  should  say  that  he'd  be  doing 
more  good  tarring  a  rope  !  " 

"1  don't  suppose  that  William  really 
minded  his  painting  or  being  in  the 
garden  so  much,"  sighed  Mrs.  Elgood, 
"  but — well,  you  know,  dear,  he  has  been 
about  here  a  good  deal  lately,  and  your 
father  naturally  thought  that  it  was  you, 
and  not  the  ruin,  that  attracted  him." 

"Me,  mother?  Oh,  mother,  however 
could  you  imagine  that  ?  Indeed,  I'm  sure 
he  never  thought  of  me  at  all.  Why 
should  he  ?  You  don't  really  think  that, 
do  you  ? — it's  only  father.  He's  so 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Vernon  cares  for  nothing 
but  his  art,  I'm  sure.  Why,  he  even 
offered  to  teach  me  to  sketch  the  other 
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day ;     he    thinks     of     nothing     else,     I 
believe." 

"It  is  just  as  well,'*  said  her  mother 
consolingly,  *' for,  of  course,  he  will  not 
come  here  again  now." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  dissipator  of  this 
artistic  idvll  had  reached  the  water-side, 
and,  after  a  brief  search,  apparently  found 
the  object  of  his  journey,  who  arose  from 
the  cabin  of  the  Nymph  in  resp  onse  to  a 
stentorian  shout  from  the  quay.  Seeing 
Mr.  Elgood,  the  captain  of  the  Nymph 
waved  a  pleased  and  surprised  greeting, 
and,  after  giving  a  few  instructions, 
worked  his  way  ashore  and  reached  his 
friend. 

"  This  is  luck,  seemingly,"  said  Elgood, 
after  they  had  shaken  hands ;  "I  was 
afraid  that  the  Nymph  would  be  out. 
How's  Mrs.  Timms  and  the  family  ?  " 

"  Very  fit,"  replied  Mr.  Timms  ;  '*  1  was 
just  thinking  of  going  up  to  the  house 
when  you  came.  We  got  in  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  have  just  finished  unloading. 
You'd  better  come  up  with  mc ;  the 
missis  was  saying  only  yesterday  that  we 
didn't  see  anything  of  you  now  tliat 
you'd  dropped  anchor  and  bc^come  a 
gentleman." 

"  Don't  think  it,  Ned,"  said  the  retired 
captain  hastily.  "There's  never  any 
feeling  of  di (Terence  between  us,  I  hope. 
Pals  we've  been  and  will  be  to  the  end, 
if  it  rests  with  me." 

The  earnestness  of  Mr.  Elgood's  good 
feeling  appeared  to  surprise  his  companion 
a  little.  He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
since  a  recent  and  unexpected  legacy,  his 
old  companion  had  not  manifested  any 
overwhelming  desire  for  the  company  of 
his  humbler  friends. 

"  There's  something  I  want  to  talk  over 
with  you,  Ned,"  continued  Elgood,  after 
a  pause  ;  "  it's  better  where  we  can  be 
alone  ;  come  in  here." 

They  turned  into  a  small  inn,  which  at 
that  time  of  day  was  (juite  deserted. 
Elgood  led  the  way  into  the  remotest 
corner,  and,  after  calling  Um  a  glass  of  beer 
for  his  companion  and  a  pipe  for  himself, 
began  cautiously : 

"  This  is  a  matter  between  ourselves, 
Ned,"  he  said.  "  Take  it  or  leave  it,  it 
goes  no  further.  1  must  have  your  word 
for  that." 


Mr.  Timms  gave  the  required  promise, 
and  awaited  Elgood's  proposal  with  some 
curiosity. 

"It  is  a  matter  that  may  be  worth 
nothing,  or  it  may  be  worth  thousands," 
continued  the  ex-captain,  slowdy.  "  It 
would  be  out  of  the  way  of  some,  and 
others  would  jump  at  the  chance.  I  tell 
you  that  beforehand  in  case  you  thought 
that  I  talked  you  over  afterwards.  It's  not 
every  man's  cargo,  and  if  so  be  as  how  you 
want  to  cancel  beforehand,  w^hy " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Timms.  He  was  getting 
a  little  excited,  and  in  any  case  he  did 
not  see  why  he  should  not  hear  all. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  a  dream,'*  said  Elgood, 
who  was  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
strained and  emphatic  as  he  neared  his 
climax.  "  These  three  nights  it's  come  to 
me,  always  the  same.  You  know  the 
coast  bv  Sidcombe  Point?  Well,  about 
two  knots  beyond  the  point  there's  a  bit 
of  a  bay.  I've  often  seen  my  grandfather 
point  it  out  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  say 
that  he'd  had  it  from  his  grandfather  that 
a  Spanish  ship  had  gone  down  there,  full 
of  gold  ;  brought  on  to  the  rocks  by 
wreckers,  they  did  say.  Anyhow,  some  of 
the  crew  got  ashore  with  a  lot  of  the 
money,  and  jewels  as  well.  They  buried 
it  near,  as  deep  as  they  could  in  the  dark, 
wild  night,  and  they  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  War  broke  out  soon  after  that,  and 
they  had  no  chance  of  returning  for  it. 
The  secret  died  with  them,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  single  piece  of 
Si)anish  gold  round  there." 

"  I've  often  heard  the  same  tale  myself," 
said  Timms  ;  "  it  used  to  be  common  talk 
about  here  when  I  was  young." 

*'  There  must  be  something  in  it,  or  it 
would  never  have  been  spoken  of  so  much. 
Well,  these  three  nights  this  has  come  to 
me  :  I  was  standing,  leaning  on  a  spade, 
at  the  foot  of  a  single  oak,  growing  by 
itself  just  outside  a  three-cornered  wood 
above  the  bay.  It  was  just  as  if  I  was 
going  to  begin  digging,  but  each  time 
I've  woke  then,  and  with  a  voice  ringing 
in  my  ears,  '  Dig  here,  and  the  treasure 
will  be  found.'  That's  just  all  there  is  of 
it,"  he  concluded,  half  defiantly,  "and 
now  it's  for  you  to  say." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  in  it  ?  '* 
asked  Timms  cautiouslv.     "  You   aren't 
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offering  me  a  share  in  whatever  there  may 
be  for  nothing." 

"We've  I)een  pals,  Ned,"  said  Elgood, 
reproachfully,  "  and  you're  the  one  man 
I  could  trust  with  <i  thing  like  this; 
besides,  I  should  like  to  help  you.  Then 
I've  thought  it  over, 
and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  way  it's 
to  be  done  is  to  take 
a  rraft  and  get  there 
at  dark.  If  two  or 
three  men  could  bury 
whatever  there  is  in  a 
few  hours,  we  can  dig 
it  up  and  get  it  aboard 
bv  the  morning,  and 
no  one's  likely  t"  be 
about  at  that  lime. 
The  Nymph  will  draw 
light  enough  without 
cargo  to  get  a  landing 

"  .\nd  who's  to  stay 
with    her  while  we're 


a  secluded  creek,  and  the  two  adult 
members  of  her  crew  waded  ashore,  each 
carrying  a  spade  and  mattock.  On 
reaching  the  higher  land  beyond  the  bay, 
Timms  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis- 
appointment.    It  was  almost  dark,  but 


■hat 


"  i  never  thought  n 
that.  Hctler  take  vou 
lad  with  U'^.  HeM  b( 
all  right.  Well, 
di)  you  say?" 

"There's  soniethinj 
powerful  attractiv. 
both  about  dreams  am 
buried  treasure  to  ; 
sailor  -  man,"  repliet 
Timms  tboughtfidly 
"  I  had  an  uncle  wlu 
ran  on  to  \Valsti>r 
Head     following    : 


■ed 


I  that  ho 
.uld  believe  in 
them  again  till  he  lost 
his  boat  through  neg- 
lecting another.  Yes, 
I'll  go,  if  it's  share  and  shan 

"Share  and  share  alike  it 
Elgood,  and  they  shook  hand- 
fell  to  arranging  details. 

The  fi>llowingday,at  alxiut  four  o'clock, 
the  Xytnph  willi  a  crew  of  only  two  men 
and  a  boy,  cast  oil  from  the  quay  and 
stood  down  the  channel.  .At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  she  brought  to  slowly  in 


f 

/ 

replied 


snmcthing  allraclivc  ah"iit  drmms  and 
buried  treasure." 

there  was  still  a  faint  light  line  on  the 
horizon,  and  against  this,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
a  wood,  or  even  a  solitary  tree;  it  was 
all  open  moorland,  with  a  thick  under- 
growth of  brushwood.  He  looked  at  his 
companion  inquiringly. 

"  You  are  the  only  man  I'd  trust  on  an 
errand  like  this,  Ned,"  said  Elgood,  "  but 
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I  thought  it  better  to  alter  the  land  a 
little  in  case  you  didn't  come.  I  don't 
doubt  you,  not  for  a  minute,  but  you 
might  talk  in  your  sleep.*' 

He  struck  inland,  leading  the  way  as 
if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  the  ground. 
After  ten  minutes'  walking  he  began  to 
go  slower,  and  to  peer  about  anxiously 
from  side  to  side.  Suddenly  he  gave  an 
exclamation  of  relief,  and,  walking  a  few 
paces  to  one  side,  stopped  on  the  brink 
of  a  small  dry  pit  in  which  grew  a  single 
stunted  thorn  bush^  They  descended  the 
shallow  sloping  side  and  threw  down 
their  tools  by  the  bush. 

Without  a  word  Timms  knew  by 
instinct  that  this  was  the  place,  and  that 
the  critical  moment  had  arrived.  "  Which 
side  ? "  he  whispered  ;  his  voice  seemed 
to  have  left  him. 

Elgood  shook  his  head.  "  It  has  the 
same  looks  from  every  side,**  he  muttered. 
Now  that  they  were  actually  on  the  spot, 
the  whole  quest  seemed  much  more  hope- 
less and  ridiculous  than  it  had  even  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  Without  another 
word  they  threw  off  their  coats,  and  both 
began  to  dig  about  a  yard  from  the  tree, 
and  on  different  sides.  The  ground  was 
hard, and  every  now  and  then  an  obstruct- 
ing root  made  it  necessary  to  bring  the 
mattocks  into  play.  For  nearly  an  hour 
they  dug  on  in  silence,  so  absorbed  in 
their  work  that  they  did  not  notice  the 
dark  figures  that  silently  approached 
and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  all 
round,  watching  them,  so  that  when  a 
voice  suddenly  called  out,  "  You  are  sur- 
rounded, my  lads ;  it's  not  worth  while 
making  a  fight  for  it,"  the  shock  was 
horrible,  and  for  a  moment  they  seemed 
to  cease  living.  Elgood  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  cried.  **  What 
do  you  want  ?  " 

*•  I'm  Bill  Bristow,  if  you  don't  know 
me,"  replied  the  voico,  *'  head  keeper  for 
Mrs.  Winton,  lady  of  the  manor.  And 
where  are  you  from  ?  You  aren't  moor 
men." 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  two  adven- 
turers to  convince  the  keeper  and  his 
men  that  they  were  not  poachers ;  but 
the  circumstances  did  not  lend  themselves 
to    a    plausible     explanation    of   their 


motives  for  being  on  the  moor  at  that 
time  of  night. 

Still  less  were  they  disposed  to  divulge 
the  secret  of  the  Spanish  treasure.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Bristow  ordered  his 
men  to  march  their  prisoners  to  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  who  was  anxiously  await- 
ing news  of  the  result  of  the  raid  that  had 
been  planned  on  the  information  that  a 
gang  of  poachers  would  be  out  that  night. 

Mrs.  Winton  was  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  a  somewhat  magisterial 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with 
her  estate.  She  stood  w  ith  folded  arms,  and 
wearing  an  expression  of  mixed  severity 
and  judicial  calm,  when  the  two  unfor- 
tunate men  were  brought  into  her  presence. 
The  sonibreness  of  her  costume  of  dark 
dress  and  black  Indian  lace  shawl  en- 
hanced the  frigidness  of  her  appearance. 
By  this  time  Elgood  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  possible  way  out  of 
the  predicament  was  to  explain  the  true 
object  of  the  expedition.  Mrs.  Winton 
listened  to  his  story  with  scorn,  but  with 
evident  belief. 

"1  can  quite  accept  your  tale,"  she 
said,  '*  because  1  have  a  weak-witt'^d 
fellow  in  my  enii)loy  who  is  for  ever 
babbling  about  a  buried  treasure  some- 
where else.     Eh,  Land  ?  " 

The  man  addressed  hooked  down  sheep- 
ishly. *'  It  be  common  talk  hereabouts, 
and  was  so  in  gran'feyther's  time,  that 
there  be  hundreds  of  pounds  of  gold 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  old  Carston 
House,  higher  up  the  channel,"  he  said. 

Elgood  started  and  looked  at  Timms. 
The  same  thouglit  struck  them  both. 
Had  they  been  sent  mysteriously  down 
here  to  learn  a  local  legend,  that  would 
otherwise  never  have  reached  them  ? 
Was  there  really  a  treasure  after  all,  and 
that  at  their  very  doors?  The  voice  of 
Mrs.  Winton  recalled  them  to  their  sur- 
roundings ;  she  was  formally  discharging 
them,  with  no  worse  a  stain  to  their  name 
than  the  presumption  of  mental  weakness. 
They  were  once  more  free  to  pursue  their 
chimera,  and  just  eight  hours  after  first 
setting  out  they  again  weighed  anchor 
and  beat  up  the  channel. 

If  the  affairs  of  William  Elgood  were 
not  progressing  altogether  satisfactorily 
abroad,  he   would  have  had   still  more 
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dreampd  of  disol>eying 

Iitr  father ;  at  llie  sama 
time  she  tould  not  wil- 
fully liiirt  the  feelings 
ot  anyone  and  there- 
fore she  walked  out 
into  the  lane. 

"You  haven't  your 
ea^el."  she  said,  after 
they  had  shaken  hands; 
an<l  then  she  slo|)|)ed 
and  wished  she  had 
said  iinything  but  that ; 
it  was  so  reminiscent. 

Vecnon     did     n.it 


a|>|.e 
thinf 


to  r 


:  any- 


occasion  for  annoyance  could  lie  have 
wimessed  the  M'ljucnce  of  events  that  his 
i,h-.-n<:v  broufilu  alj.>ut  at  home.  Hardly 
h;iil  the  -VvKif/i  cleared  t!ie  harbour  before 
lui^iac-e  Vernon — how  informed  of  his 
opportunity  I  cainiot  pretend  to  know — 
walked  openly  along  the  lane  that  bounds 
one  side  of  the  garden  around  Carsion 
Cottage.  It  ha]ipened  at  that  moment 
that  Lctty,  wearing  her  prettiest  dress, 
was  coming  from  the  house  to  get  some 
llowers.  Now  the  real  gist  of  \S'illiam 
KIgood's  remarks  to  Vernon,  divested  of 
much  that  was  superlluous  |)adding— but 
not  on  that  account  calculated  to  break 
their  force — on  the  memorable  occasion 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
narrative,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  artist 
was  never  to  enter  the  grounds  of  Carstun 
Collage   again.     I^lty  would  not    have 


■•  No,"  he  replied.  "1 
came  just  for  a  last 
look ;  I  have  to  g<)  bark 

I.etty  did  not  say 
anything.  Kverything 
she  could  think  of, 
every  commonplace 
that  arose  in  her  mind, 
seemed  to  lead  back  to 
that  last  dreadful  inter- 
view. In  silence  they 
walked  on,  and  pres- 
ently found  themselves 
standing  by  the  ruins 
that  formed  the  osten- 
sible reason  of  Vernon's 


"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  artist  at 
length,  ■■  there  seems  to !«  very  little  that 
one  can  leain  about  this  place?  There 
is  not  enough  left  to  tempt  the  anti- 
quarians, and  the  country  people  seem  to 
have  no  traditions  at  all.  Yet  it  was  an 
imi">rtant  stronghold  two  hundred  year-i 
ago,  and  held  out  bravelv  against 
Cromwell.'' 

•■Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "that  is  all  that 
we  know  of  it,  alnK)st.  1  believe  that  our 
cottage  is  built  from  its  stones.  Nobody 
seems  to  own  the  jilace ;  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  neighlwur  of  ourstookaway 
whole  cartloads  of  earth  and  stones  to 
use  io  his  garden  and  in  making  a 
wall ;  when  they  were  digging  they 
found  a  curious  old  silver  ring ;  look, 
here  it  is." 

Vernon  took  the  clumsy   silver   band 
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eagerly,  and  scrutinised  the  inner  side 
closely. 

"  There  has  been  a  motto,"  he  said,"  but 
it  is  all  worn  away  except  the  *  ing  *  of 
the  word  *  King  \" 

"  Oh,  let  me  look,"  said  the  girl  eagerly, 
"  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  anything 
there." 

Vernon  handed  it  back,  but  his  fingers 
trembled  as  he  touched  hers,  and  the 
ring  fell  to  the  ground,  then  it  rolled  a 
little  way  and  disappeared  in  a  crevice 
between  two  large  flat  stones  that  lay 
half  buried  in  the  earth. 

"  How  clumsy  of  me,"  said  Vernon, 
apologetically  ;  "  wait  a  minute,  there 
are  some  tools  here." 

He  brought  a  crowbar  and,  placing  it 
between  the  stones,  raised  one  a  little 
way,  but  the  hold  was  not  sufficient, 
and  it  fell  back  again.  As  it  struck 
the  ground  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  in  astonishment,  for  the  sound  it 
gave  forth  was  hollow  and  almost  un- 
canny. Vernon  tried  again,  and  this 
time  raised  the  stone,  completely  throw- 
ing it  over.  He  struck  the  bar  into 
the  earth  beneath,  and  the  noise  was 
repeated,  while  the  bar  encountered  some 
hard  substance  at  the  depth  of  only  a 
few  inches. 

**0h,  do  dig!"  cried  Letty  excitedly. 
"  I'm  sure  there's  something  there."  She 
had  quite  forgotten  her  silver  ring  till 
Vernon  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  her. 

The  removal  of  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
earth  revealed  an  iron-studded  board, 
which  was  obviously  the  lid  of  a  box. 
After  a  little  more  digging  and  work 
with  the  bar  a  chest  was  raised  from 
its  bed  amid  breathless  excitement.  It 
proved  to  be  small  but  very  strong, 
heavily  clamped  with  iron  bands  and 
secured  by  thiee  locks.  "Do  break  it 
open !  "  said  Letty  excitedly — she  was 
almost  dancing  round  it.  **  I'm  dying  to 
see  what's  inside  !  " 

**  Do  you  know,"  said  Vernon,  who  was 
inwardly  little  calmer  than  she  was,"  it's 
very  curious.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 1  suppose  that  we  ought  to  take 
it  to  some  authorities,  but  1  really 
believe  that  it's  mine." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Letty  con- 
vincingly ;  "  you  found  it." 


"Ah,  but  apart  from  that.  Look 
here  I  " — he  pulled  an  antique  riog  from 
his  finger — "  you  see  that  ?  " 

He  pointed  to  the  metal  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  lid.  "  Oh  !  "  she  cried  rap- 
turously, "another  just  like  it!  Who 
are  you  ? " 

"  I.  am  Eustace  Vernon,"  he  replied 
smiling,  "and  nothing  more." 

"  And  this?  "  pointing  to  the  crest  on 
the  box. 

"  That  was  Stephen  Vernon,  I  suppose  ; 
my  eighth  great-grandfather  and  third 
Baron  Carston." 

Letty  had  become  quiet  again — her 
excitement  suddenly  gone.  **  Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  just  an  artist,  and 
quite  poor !  "  she  almost  whispered. 

"  Dear  one,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  am  nothing  more.  When  my  ancestor 
lost  his  life  at  Naseby,  his  young  children 
were  left  poor  and  almost  friendless. 
They  were  brought  up  by  the  peasants 
as  themselves,  and  became  yeomen.  The 
title  was  dropped,  and  it  has  never  been 
used  since  ;  as  for  this  box — why,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  it,  let  us  bury  it  unopened  I  " 

"  No,  Eustace,"  she  replied,  with  a 
happy  smile,  "  let  us  open  it  first,  and 
then  bury  it  if  necessary." 

***** 

Just  as  Elgood  and  the  captain  of  the 
Nymph  were  leaving  the  quay,  some  few 
hours  later,  they  suddenly  encountered 
Stephen  ^^ernon,  who  was  carrying  a 
hand-bag,  and  followed  by  a  porter  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  an  exceedingly 
well  corded,  brown  papet  package. 
Elgood  had  quite  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  certainty 
to  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  towards 
which  he  had  been  so  fatefully  guided. 
He  could  afford  to  be  disinterested  now 
that  the  artist  was  obviously  leaving 
the  place,  and  in  a  burst  of  generous  for- 
giveness he  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey.  It  was 
not  until  the  following  morning,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  commence  active  digging 
operations  that  the  contents  of  a  letter, 
in  Vernon's  handwriting,  caused  him  to 
recollect  the  exceedingly  good  terms  on 
which  that  gentleman  seemed  to  be  with 
himself.     For  a  moment  it  appeared  as 
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though  the  emotions  of  the  forecastle 
would  gain  the  ascendency,  but  even 
from  the  first  they  were  tempered  by  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 


feelings  triumphed,  and  two  days  later 
sawVernonestabUshed  within  the  shadow 
of  his  ancestr.'il  home. 

This  happy  consummation  leaves  only 


between  an  impecunious  artist  and  the  one  person  badly  used- 
ninth  Baron  Carston, especially  when  the  wit,  who  is  still  threatening  to  "  have  the 
latter  has  just  discovered  the  family  gold  law  on"  most  of  the  principals  of  this 
and  jewels ;  so  that  in  the  end  the  paternal  history. 


AT   DIEITH. 
'■  I  guess'd  m'sieiir  was  Ensii--esli." 
Teddy  Shrimp  :   '■  You  guessed  right.     You  can  always  lell  us  by  our  appearanc 
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THE  first  act  of  "  The  Shulamite  "  is 
so  good  that  the  subsequent  check 
to  our  hopes  of  the  second  act  be- 
comes almost  resentment  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  third.  A  tragedy  of  the  deepest 
human  interest  is  slowly  unfolding  itself 
before  us  in  the  household  of  the  fanatical 
old  Boer  farmer.  He  is  the  slave  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  class  and  of  his  up- 
bringing. Text-ridden  to  the  point  of 
complete  self-delusion,  no  neophyte  could 
more  completely  surrender  to  priestly 
domination  than  old  Krillet  to  the  gioomy 
fatalism  of  his  interpretation  of  "  The 
Book."  He  loves  his  young  wife  de- 
votedly, but  he  loves  his  theory  of  domestic 
discipline,  his  screed  of  family  hierarchy, 
his  pride  of  autocracy,  more.  Of  the  two, 
the  wife  must  be  broken  rather  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  Boss.  She  is  an  episode — 
one  can  get  another  wife — but  divine  is 
the  overlordship  of  the  husband,  for  God 
■  has  so  decreed.  The  wife,  Deborah,  is 
young,  eager,  wide-eyed,  wondering,  ask- 
ing the  winds  and  stars  what  lies  beyond 
the  dull,  tormenting  circle  of  daily 
drudgery.  Why  must  she  be  flogged  for 
reading  books  ?  Why  is  love  always  a  duty 
and  never  a  delight  ?  Why  are  God's  ways, 
as  shown  to  her,  so  infinitely  hard  ?  And 
then  there  is  "  the  other  man,"  an  English- 
man, who  has  left  a  worthless  wife  behind 
him  in  England,  and  taken  service  with 
the  old  Boer.  To  Deborah  he  is  the  breath 
of  that  great  unknown  for  which  she  longs. 
To  him  Deborah  is  the  pure,  unspotted  soul 
of  noble  womanhood.  And  so  Love,  after 
his  treacherous  wont,  creeps  craftily  into 
the  machine  and  it  begins  to  go  wrong. 
Given  the  situation  the  end  is  inevitable, 
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but  surely  we  might  have  been  5[>ared 
the  melodrama  of  the  second  act,  and  it 
is  a  pity  indeed  that  any  concession  was 
required  to  the  mawkish  craving  of  a 
"  happy  ending."  What  a  dreary  lot  of 
sentimental  humbugs  make  up  the  great 
British  Public!  We  are  willing  to  be 
racked  by  poignant  sympathies  with 
hapless  love  through  three  acts ;  we  can 
stomach  any  indigestible  fragments  of 
crude  melodrama  in  the  course  of  the 
meal,  but  we  must — we  simply  must 
— have  all  the  superfluous  characters 
killed  off  and  buried  ;  art  may  go  to  the 
dogs— what  is  art  in  the  balance  against 
a  thin  emotional  sentiment?  From  the 
situation  created  in  the  first  act,  when 
Deborah,  to  escape  being  flogged  by  her 
husband,  falsely  tells  him  that  she  is  about 
to  become  a  mother,  there  is  no  exit,  if 
dramatic  art  has  any  meaning,  but  tragedy 
and  renunciation.  Out  of  that  lie  flows 
punishment,  and  nothing  less,  as  inevit- 
ably as  thunder  after  lightning.  As 
originally  presented  at  the  Savoy,  and  for 
the  first  month  of  its  run,  this  artistic 
development  of  the  story  had  due  recogni- 
tion from  its  authors,  Mr.  Claude  Askew 
and  Mr,  Edward  Knolbauch,  but  then,  in 
deference,  it  is  said,  to  a  public  craving 
for  a  "  happy  ending,"  the  third  act  was 
reconstructed.  Robert  Waring's  English 
wife  is  now  deftly  brought  to  her  grave, 
and,  Waring  having  killed  Deborah's  hus- 
band in  the  second  act,  the  lovers  achieve 
their  happiness  over  the  double  grave  and 
in  spite  of  the  lie  and  the  murder.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  predict  a  good  many 
nightmares  in  the  course  of  wedded  lives 
so  united. 
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In  spite  of  this  reconstruction  of  the  last 
act,  it  still  remains  singularly  weak  and 
vacillating,  moving  now  in  one  direction 
and  now  in  another,  as  though  the  authors 
were  undetermined  how  to  end  it  and 
allowed  us  to  see  the  fluctuations  of  their 
minds.  At  its  beginning  no  one,excepting 
Waring  and  Deborah,  suspect  the  true 
cause  of  the  old  Boer's  death,  but  suppose 
him  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning. 
Waring  receives  a  letter  from  his  wife  ; 
she  is  ill,  reformed,  and  prays  him  to 
return  and  help  her.  He  determines  to 
go,  in  defiance  of  Deborah's  entreaties 
that  he  will  stay  with  her.  In  her  distrac- 
tion Deborah  discloses  the  truth  about 
her  late  husband's  death  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  who  vows  that  Waring  shall  hang 
for  it.  To  save  him  Deborah  takes  an 
oath  never  to  see  him  again.  But  then 
comes  the  news  that  Waring's  wife  is  dead. 
By  this  time  we  are  quite  distracted  with 
the  multifarious  solutions  possible,  and 
we  feel  that  the  authors  may  be  capable 
of  any  shuffling  of  the  cards  at  the  last 
moment.  It  is  bewildering  and  not  a 
little  fantastic,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  all 
the  while  we  are  conscious  how  strong 
this  act  might  have  been  made  by  a 
simple,  direct,  unflinching  course.  Up  to 
the  point  where  Waring  kills  Simeon 
Krillett,  the  play  is  very  near  a  master- 
piece ;  after  that  it  nearly  goes  to  pieces. 

But  how  superbly  *'The  Shulamitc  "  is 
played  !  Miss  Lena  Ash  well's  Deborah 
is  a  consummate  performance.  In  every 
expression  and  gesture  we  see  the  irre- 
sponsible soul  of  the  woman,  fighting 
against  the  crushing,  deadening  environ- 
ment, for  freedom,  for  the  right  to  express 
itself — the  right  to  live  its  own  life.  She 
has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  the 
expression  of  power  in  reserve,  for  express- 
ing emotion  under  supreme  restraint,  for 
passion  held  in  leash.  And  when  at  rare 
moments  she  lets  herself  go  the  demonstra- 
tion has  all  the  effect  of  an  irresistible 
torrent,  a  sudden  crushing  of  barriers 
against  which  we  have  seen  the  floods 
rising  inch  by  inch.  And  never  has  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnel  done  a  finer  piece  of 
work  than  in  this  impersonation  of  the  dour 
fanatic,  the  patriarch ial  tyrant,  the  cruel 
husband,  in  whom,  however,  survive  some 
traits  of  softer  humanity.      His  Simeon 


Krillet  touches  our  sympathies,    in  spite 
of  its  hardness,  because  he  creates  a  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity.     It   is  no   small 
achievement    to    make    a    character    so 
entirely  outside  our  personal  experience 
and  so  antagonistic  to  our  sympathy  a 
real   and  vivid   personality.     Mr.    Henry 
Ainley,  too,  proves  himself  a  more   versa- 
tile actor  than  I  should  have  anticipated, 
by  the  careful  study  he  gives  of  the  part  of 
Waring,  the  young  English  overseer  and 
Deborah's  champion.     The  part  is  more 
lightly  sketched  in  the  play  than  either 
Simeon  or  Deborah,  but  all  the  more  credit 
to  Mr.  Ainley  is  the  virility  he  imparts  to 
it.     A  triumph  of  real  distinction  is   Miss 
Beryl  Mercer's  impersonation  of  the  little 
Kafiir  servant,  Memke,  a  most  pathetic 
little  creature,  which  in  less  capable  hands 
would  probably  be  made  an  incongruously 
comic  part.     By  Miss  Mercer  it  is  played 
as   it   should   be,  with   (juiet  force,  and 
becomes  a  really  pathetic  figure. 


Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Robert 
Courtneidge,  the  authors  of  "  The  Dairy- 
maids "  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  frankly 
call  their  production  a  farcical  musical 
play,  not  seeking  to  delude  us  by  dubbing 
it  a  comedy,  and  I,  for  one,  applaud  the 
candour ;  though  why  all  these  musical 
farces  should  not  be  honestly  designated 
I    cannot    understand.      Nothing    disre- 
putable attaches  to  the  term,  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  are  all  farcical  in 
character,  many  of  them  egregiously  so, 
not  the  least  farcical  feature  in  some  of 
them  being  the  complete  absence  of  any- 
thing approaching  resemblance  to  a  play. 
That  charge   cannot   be  laid  to    **  The 
Dairymaids,"    for    dialogue,  lyrics    and 
music  are  laid  on  to  a  pretty  substantial 
framework  of  story.    The  story,  of  course, 
is  not  exalted  or  even  credible,  but  it  is 
there.     It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  narrate 
as  the  events  in  a  dream,  but  it  is  there. 
You  may  go  to  see  it,  and  hear  it,   for 
yourselves  and  I  promise  that  you  will  be 
vastly  entertained.     The  entertainment 
will  come  in  the  second  act  chiefly,  for 
here  are  decidedly  the   best   songs,    the 
funniest    business,    the     most     original 
effects, the  most  charming  touts ensemblesin 
dresses  and  light  and  colourcombinations. 


Pkolo  *f )  [F.  W.  Bmrfori. 
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In  truth,  the  songs  are  exceptionally 
lively,  the  fun  exceptionally  amusing,  the 
**  sensations "  exceptionally  startling. 
We  have  a  chorus  of  **Sandow  "  girls,  of 
the  perfect-figure-poster  variety,  a  new 
and  tightly  swathed  version  of  the 
"  Gibson  Girl."  The  scene  of  the  act  is  the 
gymnasium  of  a  young  ladies'  academy, 
so  that  no  further  description  of  the  pre- 
vailing style  of  feminine  costume  is 
required.  We  have  alarums  and  excur- 
sions of  various  unauthorised  persons 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  school  precincts 
during  the  day  and  night,  and  the  agita- 
tions to  which  these  give  rise  among  the 
not  too  prim  young  ladies  may  be 
imagined  but  would  better  be  seen.  Nor 
can  we  complain  of  a  cast  that  includes 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  Miss  Carrie 
Moore,  Miss  Agnes  Fraser,  Miss  Florence 
Smithson,  and  Miss  Gracie  Leigh,  Mr- 
Walter  Passmore,  Mr.  Horace  Lane  and 
Mr.  Dan  Rolyat,  to  name  no  more.  Mr. 
Rolyat,  a  new-comer  to  the  London 
stage,  is  an  extremely  droll  comedian  and 
carries  a  good  deal  of  the  burden  of 
"  The  Dairymaids  **  on  his  shoulders. 
On  the  whole  '*  The  Dairymaids"  is  one 
of  the  best  of  this  class  of  irresponsible, 
happy-go-lucky,  diverting  entertain- 
ments. 


The  sentimental  caprice  that  led  some 
persons  to  protest,  even  in  public,  against 
Mr.  Tree's  assumption  of  the  part  of 
Colonel  Newcome  is  a  very  good 
example  of  a  quality  that  makes  us 
ridiculous  to  even  our  friendly  critics. 
O  we  Englishmen,  or  many  of  us,  are 
sentimentalists  of  a  very  crude  and 
childish  sort.  Conceive  of  a  sane  mind 
so  infatuated  with  its  mental  image. of  a 
character  in  fiction  as  to  resent  another's 
concept  of  the  same  character.  That  is 
simply  ridiculous,  but  it  becomes  impu- 
dence when,  assuming  that  the  public 
care  a  jot  for  his  silly  sentiment,  he  calls 
aloud  for  someone  to  interfere  and  forbid 
the  desecration  of  his  idol.  He  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  witness  the  "  desecra- 
tion." He  can  bide  at  home  with  a 
calm  mind,  but  if  he  does  he  will  miss 
one  of  the  most  adequate  creations  that 
Mr.    Tree    has    ever    given    us   at   His 


Majesty's  or  elsewhere.  His  Colonel 
Newcome  will  satisfy  every  mental 
concept  of  Thackeray's  beautiful  portrait 
short  of  some  supernatural  and  ill-defined 
ideal  of  which  the  only  earthly  quality 
is  the  label.  The  part  is  a  triumph  for 
Mr.  Tree  because  it  is  so  human,  because 
as  he  presents  it  he  reconciles  the  con- 
flicting attributes  of  the  soldier  and  the 
man  of  peace  in  the  dominating  qualities 
of  the  great-hearted  gentleman.  The 
restraint  of  the  impersonation,  its  quiet 
and  impressive  reserve,  its  perfect  dignity 
even  when  he  indignantly  upbraids  the 
perfidy  of  Barnes  Newcome,  its  affecting 
reticence  under  the  stinging  gibes  and 
reproaches  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  the  quiet 
pathos  of  the  death  scene  in  the  cloisters 
of  Greyfriars — in  short,  the  repose  of  a 
noble  mind,  of  a  broad,  unselfish  nature, 
of  a  tender  heart,  never  exaggerating:  its 
show  of  love  or  anger,  is  what  Mr.  Tree 
has  aimed  to  present,  and  has  achieved 
his  aim  with  supreme  success.  From  the 
first  his  Colonel  Newcome  grips  our 
sympathy ;  he  ends  with  the  sincere 
homage  of  our  hearts.  It  is  a  most 
delightfully  consistent  rendition.  His 
gaiety  in  prosperous  days,  his  reception 
of  the  delegation  from  Newcome,  his 
rebuke  of  Clive  for  the  indignity  offered 
Lord  Farintosh,  his  demonstrations  of 
affection  for  those  who  had  his  love,  of 
tolerance  for  those  who  had  it  not,  his 
uncomplaining  acceptance  of  ill-fortune 
and  unfailing  dignity  under  reverse,  the 
tender  chivalry  of  his  bearing  towards 
Madame  de  Florae — in  every  phase  of 
life  he  shows  himself  the  tender-hearted, 
high-minded  gentleman,  the  chevalier 
without  reproach,  fearing  nothing  but 
dishonour. 

How  admirably  Mr.  Michael  Morton's 
adaptation  from  the  novel  retains  the 
more  salient  incidents  of  the  story  and 
gives  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  Colonel  Newcome  will 
be  evident  from  what  I  have  written 
above.  We  could  not  look  for  a  drama 
of  concentrated  power  and  simple  dirert- 
ness  of  purpose  in  any  adaptation  from 
Thackeray.  He  was  too  discursivo  a 
novelist ;  his  dramatic  moments  huncr 
together  by  too  slender  a  thread.  For 
once  I  am  sure  we  may  waive  the  obvious 
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criticism  of  the  play  as  a  play,  and  be 
grateful  for  what  this  one  is.  For  its 
prime  purpose  is  to  set  before  us  the  one 
character,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
that  is  done  justifies  the  doing.  Every 
other  part  in  the  play  exists  to  give 
vividness  and  completeness  to  the 
presentation  of  Colonel  Newcome,  but 
that  is  not  to  imply  that  they  are  sketchily 
drawn  or  inadecjuately  acted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  surj)rising  how  robust  the 
subsidiary  i)arts  are  in  Mr.  Morton's  play. 
If  tliey  wen;  not,  even  so  aipable  a  com- 
pany as  that  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
could  not  have  made  them  so  real. 
Mrs.  Tree  j)lays  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  her 
airs  and  affectations,  her  hypocrisies  and 
her  vulgar  tirades  are  quite  in  the  vein 
of "  the  old  campaigner."  The  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  of  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  is  a 
clever  study,  a  pal])itating  realisation  of 
meanness,  greed,  and  perfidy.  Miss  Marion 
Terry's  Madame  de  Florae  is  a  very 
gracious  lady  indeed,  a  beautifully  gentle, 
tender,  and  therefore  adequate  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  Thackeray's  most  charming 
women.  And  ecjually  warm  praise  must 
be  rendered  to  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite's 
Ethel  Newcome.  In  truth,  the  point  to 
be  most  strongly  emphasised  in  this  pro- 
duction is  that  throughout  the  entire  cast 
one  and  all  seem  controlled  by  an  intense 
sympathy  witli  the  spirit  of  the  novelist 
and  the  ambition  to  embody  his  concep- 
tions in  c:(^ncrete  form. 


1  like  Miss  TMna  May  even  better  as 
the  Belle  of  Mayfair  than  as  the  Belle  of 
New  York.  Perhaps  we  are  becoming 
a  little  weary  of  the  musical  farce,  to 
the  long  succession  of  which  "  The  Belle 
of  New  York  "  was  a  startling  introduc- 
tion, and  Miss  May's  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque method  shines  all  the  more 
vividly  by  contrast.  She  was  a  revela- 
tion when  she  first  came  among  us  ;  she 
is  even  more  thim  a  revelation  now. 
She  has  the  air  of  taking  farce  so  seri- 
ously that  she  creates  an  illusion,  and 
makes  us  more  than  half  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  grotesquely  impossible. 
Her  movements,  her  speech  with  its 
inflections,  even  her  smile,  are  all  what 
might  be  called  bewildering  affectations 


of  sincerity.  We  forgive  the  deceiver, 
because  she  deceives  so  charmingly  that 
we  come  to  prefer  the  state  of  being 
imposed  upon.  Hoyir  blithely  and 
naturally  she  moves  through  the  fan- 
tastic drolleries  of  "  The  Belle  of  May- 
fair."  How  contagious  her  laugh — how 
human  she  is  in  the  midst  of  situations 
that  reflect  no  possible  phase  of  real 
life.  In  that  human-ness,  apart  from  all 
question  of  beauty  of  face,  must  lie  Miss 
May's  real  charm  as  an  actress.  She 
attracts  us  not  by  any  eccentricity  of 
conduct,  or  abandon  of  manner,  or 
exaggerated  frolicsomeoess,  but  by  the 
absence  of  these  things,  by  consistently 
keeping  a  level  head  in  the  midst  of  in- 
sanities. Mr.  Charles  H.  E.  Brookheld 
and  Mr.  Cosmo  ?Iamilton  are  the  authors 
of  "  The  Belle  of  Mayfair," and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  insanities  are  not  of  the 
most  affecting  type.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  real  world  like  that  in  which  the 
daughter  of  the  self-made  baronet  and 
the  son  of  the  irascible  earl  run  the 
course  of  their  true  love  to  a  happy 
fmish  in  spite  of  all  impediments,  no 
real  world  in  which  an  earl  of  aristo- 
cratic lineage  dances  a  pas  seul,  and  a 
bishop  flits  through  scenes  of  the  wildest 
gaiety  without  a  pang  in  his  bosom  or 
a  visible  stain  upon  his  frock. 


At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Otto  Stuart  has 
revived  the  success  of  last  year.  **  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  which  nad  an 
almost  j)henomenal  run  for  a  Shakes- 
peare pla)',  and  des(*rvedly  so.  The  cast 
remains  practically  the  same  ;  Miss  Lily 
Bray  ton  plays  Katherine  with  extra- 
ordinary spirit  and  vigour,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Asche  is  Petruchio,  a  part  in 
which  he  touches  the  high-water  mark 
of  genuine  comedy,  steering  a  straight 
course  between  the  Scvlla  of  coarse 
buffoonery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  a  too-evident  enjoyment  of 
his  own  humour  on  the  other.  We 
realise  that  he  has  a  sense  of  humour, 
but  he  plays  the  game  in  deadly  earnest. 
The  revival  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
perfection  of  the  performance,  for  the 
Adelphi  Company  has  done  nothing 
better. 


THE   BISHOP'S 
DAUGHTER. 


THE  verandah  of  the  hotel  at  Saint 
Martin  -  sur  -  Mer  faces  the  sea. 
The  sea  that  it  faces  is  briUiantly 
blue,  glowing  through  a  tangle  of 
oleander  blossoms,  pink  and  crimson 
and  white.  When  one  sits  in  the 
verandah,  therefore,  one  does  nothing 
else. 

I  was  sitting  there  doing  nothing 
when  the  Bishop  and  his  daughter 
arrived.  I  glanced  at  them  because 
they  were  novelties,  but  one  look  was 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  olean- 
ders were  more  worthy  of  my  attention. 
The  Bishop  was  quite  the  usual  sort  of 
bishop.  As  for  the  daughter,  the  idea 
her  appearance  conveyed  to  me  during 
that  hasty  glance  was  one  of  pale  in- 
definiteness,  with  a  general  tint  of 
yellowish  drab.  I  could  have  forgiven 
the  colour  of  her  dust  cloak  if  there  had 
been  relief  anywhere,  but  her  face  was 
pallid,  and  her  pale  blue  eyes  were  as 
uninteresting  as  her  hay-coloured  hair. 
With  a  sigh  I  classified  her  "  deadly 
dull,"  and  reverted  to  the  satisfying 
depths  of  colour  from  which  curiosity 
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had  wooed  me  for  a  moment.  Later  in 
the  day,  I  discovered  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Bishop's  daughter  was  as 
colourless  as  her  appearance.  It  was 
plain  that  she  would  not  add  to  the 
mprriment  of  the  party. 

There  were  a  good  many  of  us  at  the 
hotel — a  heterogeneous  but  fairly  con- 
genial set.  Most  of  us  were  on  friendly 
terms,  but  one  there  was  who  was 
disliked  almost  venomously  and  quite 
unanimously.  1  have  since  suspected 
that  Miss  Tattersall  had  a  heart  of  gold. 
She  had  succeeded,  however  —  ably 
assisted  by  Nature — in  hiding  it  under 
a  manner  that  would  have  repelled  a 
torpedo.  She  was  a  good  deal  grieved 
by  the  frivolous  tone  of  her  companions, 
and  did  her  best  to  elevate  us,  which 
possibly  accounted  for  our  rancour. 
When  we  were  not  shocking  her,  we 
were  laughing  at  her —  all  but  the 
Bishop's  daughter,  who  fixed  her  pale 
eyes  on  the  sea  and  said  nothing.  We 
always  believed  and  hoped  we  were 
shocking  her,  too. 

Miss  Tattersall  had  a  pet  charity,  and 
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one  evening  she  gave  us  a  chance  of 
bettering  ourselves  spiritually  by  con- 
tributing to  it.  We  were,  as  usual, 
sitting  in  the  long  verandah  that  faced 


Bishop's  daughter  sat  silently  apart  on 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  garden.  I  could 
see  her  hay -coloured  hair  like  a  blur 
against  the  sea.    Miss  Tattersall  passed 


"  We  left 


the  sea ;  some  gathered  round  coffee 
tables,  some  lolling  in  wicker  chairs, 
but  all  talking  and  a  good  many  laugh- 
ing.   There    was    one    exception :     the 


from  group  to  group  with  her  money- 
box, declaiming  and  exhorting.  I  am 
afraid  her  exhortations  produced  very 
little  result  in  cash,  but  a  great  deal  \n. 
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irritation ;  we  were  in  a  flippant  mood, 
and  wished  the  dear  old  lady  and  her 
charity  far  away.  She  returned  to  her 
seat  with  some  very  small  coins  in  her 
box,  and  probably  with  more  chagrin  in 
her  heart  than  I  care  to  imagine.  The 
Bishop's  daughter  rose,  and  as  she  came 
up  the  steps  I  thought  her  face  almost 
had  an  expression  on  it. 

After  this  incident  we  were  all  rather 
ruffled.  At  any  time  when  Miss  Tatter- 
sall  spoke  she  created  a  ruffle — the  sound 
of  her  voice  was  enough  for  most  of  us — 
but  on  this  occasion  there  was  an  element 
of  remorse  that  increased  our  discomfort. 
Our  jokes  and  laughter  had  been  damped, 
and  most  of  us  took  up  books.  There 
was  a  general  air  of  sulkiness  about  us, 
when  a  diversion  occurred. 

Wandering  minstrels  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  trials  at  "  Saint  Martin-sur- 
Mer,"  so  the  distant  twang  of  a  mando- 
line created  no  disturbance  beyond  a 
groan  or  two.  When  the  owner  of  the 
mandoline  appeared  in  front  of  the 
verandah,  we  set  our  teeth  and  prepared 
to  suffer.  The  dark  figure  that  came 
towards  us  through  the  orange  trees  was 
slight  and  girlish,  and  moved  with 
curious  sliding  steps,  in  time  to  the 
music  of  the  mandoline.  Several  of  us 
peered  out  to  see  her  face,  but  the  even- 
ing was  growing  dusk,  and  she  wore 
some  dark  drapery  over  her  head.  I  was 
about  to  bargain  with  her  for  peace, 
when  she  suddenly  glided  into  a  dance, 
and  after  that  I  should  have  throttled 
anyone  who  had  tried  to  stop  her.  But 
I  don't  think  anyone  wanted  to  try.  On 
the  contrary,  one  by  one  we  left  our 
seats  and  crowded  round  the  plot  of 
grass  on  which  she  was  dancing.  She 
looked  like  the  Spirit  of  the  Garden, 
weird  and  shadow-like,  with  her  black 
draperies  floating  round  her,  and  the 
bamboos  bending  over  her,  and  behind 
her  the  mysterious  orange-grove  whence 
she  had  come.  We  watched  breathlessly. 
The  tiny  feet  in  their  scarlet  shoes 
twinkled  on  the  grass  in  one  fantastic 
figure  after  another.  It  was  pure 
witchery,  and  we  were  all  bewitched, 
except  two.  Miss  Tattersall  turned  her 
back  to  the  dancer  in  austere  disapproval, 
and  the  Bishop  looked  distinctly  uneasy. 


The  magic  dance  ended  in  an  outbreak 
of  applause  and  coins.  The  girl  was 
positively  pelted  with  money.  We 
pressed  round  her,  anxious  for  a  nearer 
view  of  the  sorceress,  but  she  waved  us 
away,  and  held  up  a  gleaming  white 
hand  to  enjoin  silence.  Then,  striking  a 
few  chords  on  the  mandoline,  she  began 
to  sing. 

I  do  not  know  what  song  she  sang,  or 
even  if  she  sang  it  well ;  I  only  know 
that  no  voice  ever  spoke  to  my  heart 
so  imperiously.  Every  high  emotion, 
every  noble  passion,  every  heavenward 
aspiration  possible  to  mortals  were 
uttered  in  it.  Everything  that  sur- 
rounded the  singer,  the  oleanders  and  the 
orange -grove,  the  sky  and  the  sea,  seemed 
to  be  singing  with  her ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  Nature  calling  upon  the  heart  of 
Humanity.  Earth  was  more  beautiful 
for  the  song,  and  Heaven  nearer. 

To  be  frank,  my  eyes  were  wet  before 
the  song  was  done  ;  so,  I  believe,  "were 
many  others.  As  the  last  note  faded 
among  the  trees.  Miss  Tattersall  began 
to  fumble  for  her  pocket-handkerchief. 
The  Bishop  was  smiling  at  the  stars. 
We  made  no  sounds  of  applause,  ajid 
just  at  first  it  occurred  to  no  one  that 
the  girl  might  like  remuneration ;  in 
fact,  offering  to  pay  for  that  song  seemed 
to  be  "  purchasing  the  gift  of  God  with 
money." 

The  young  woman,  however,  appeared 
to  think  otherwise,  and  made  it  quite 
plain  that  she  had  no  such  delicate 
feelings.  In  a  moment  her  hands  were 
full  to  overflowing  ;  then,  while  we  were 
gasping  with  emotion,  she  had  glided 
away  from  us  among  the  orange  trees. 

We  were  all  rather  quiet  after  that. 
Some  of  us  pretended  to  read,  but  every 
one  knew  that  was  only  a  thin  excuse  for 
silence.  We  had  been  sitting  in  this 
dreamy  condition  for  some  time  when  the 
Bishop's  daughter  came  into  the  verandah. 
I  had  not  noticed  before  that  she  had 
been  absent.  She  walked  straight  towards 
Miss  Tattersall  with  a  soft  gliding  step 
that  made  me  look  at  her  narrowly. 
Then  I  nearly  cried  out  with  amazement 
as  the  truth  flashed  upon  me,  for  she  had 
forgotten  to  change  her  shoes,  and  they 
were  scarlet. 
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The  girl  was  now  beside  Miss  Tatter- 
sall,  pouring  a  shining  cascade  of  silver 
into  her  lap.  There  was  just  a  hint  of  a 
smile  in  her  faint  eyes  as  she  said  : 

"MissTattersall,  here  is  some  money  for 

your  charity.    I  collected  it  this  evening." 

The  old  lady  looked  up,  bewildered. 


Then  light  gradually  dawned  on  her,  and 
her  face  broke  into  a  smile  that  covered 
a  multitude  of  sins. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  she  said; 
"  thank  you  for  the  money ;  but  bless  you 
for  the  song !  "  Then  we  all  rose  to  do 
homage  to  the  Bishop's  daughter. 


REASSURING. 
Artist  {la  reluctant  model)  :  "  Now  don't  be  frightened,  you  know  I'm  not  going  to  eat  you  I  ' 


A  BACKGROUND  of  shadowy  purple 
mountains,  a  foreground  of  deep 
blue  sea,  and  betwe^'n  the  two  a 
vista  of  golden  sands  stretching  out  long 
and  level  from  one  end  of  the  bay  to  the 
other.  And  on  the  sands  themselves  what 
a  vision  to  make  a  mother's  heart  leap 
within  her!  "Baby  on  the  Sands!" 
Hundreds  of  snowy  sun-bonnets  and  sailor 
hats  bobbing  up  and  down,  little  brown 
legs  emerging  from  beneath  cotton  skirts 
and  diminutive  knickers  and  trotting 
ceaselessly  to  and  fro  from  morn  till  eve  ; 
tiny  sun-burned  paws  patting  the  sand 
into  shape,  and  grubbing  holes  into  which 
the  clear  salt  water  can  be  poured  with 
such  delightful  results.  Alas!  for  the 
happy  days  of  childhood,  when  a  spade 
and  bucket  afford  perfect  happiness,  when 
buttermilk  is  buttermilk,  and  not  a  cure 
for  freckles,  and  a  donkey  ride  appears  the 
crown  and  summit  of  earthly  bliss. 

There  are  a  hundred  groups  scattered 
about  the  shore,  each  different  yet  all 
alike.  There  are  the  children  digging 
away  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  their 
exertions,  and  there,  at  a  distance  of  half- 
a-dozen  yards,  sits  mamma  surrounded  by 
her  impedimenta.  Every  day  of  the  month 
she  vows  that  she  will  not  be  burdened 
with  so  many  things  another  time,  yet 
every  morning  she  meekly  turns  herself 
into  a  beast  of  burden  once  more  and  drags 
the  huge  bundles  down  to  the  sands.  It 
seems  impossible  to  leave  anything  behind. 
Towels,  in  case  the  children  want  to  wade  ; 
biscuits,  in  case  the  children  are  hungry  ; 
milk  in  a  bottle,  in  case  the  children  are 
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thirsty  ;  cloaks,  in  case  the  wind  gets  up 
and  the  children  are  cold  ;  umbrellas,  in 
case  it  rains  ;  parasol,  in  case  it  is  sunny  ; 
book,  in  case  she  herself  has  time  to 
read  ;  sewing  materials  ;  paper  to  write 
home  to  papa.  They  are  strewn  around 
her,  and  the  hours  pass  and  she  neither 
reads,  writes,  nor  sews  ;  she  is  "  looking 
after  the  children." 

Now  and  again  another  mamma  joins 
her,  and  they  gossip  together — about  the 
children.  There  are  two  sorts  of  mammas, 
and  two  sorts  of  children.  The  mamma 
of  the  first  class  wears  a  mushroom  hat, 
and  her  chicks  disport  themselves  in 
shabby  blue  serge ;  the  other  mother  is 
Frenchified  and  elegant,  and  her  children 
have  lace  frills  and  coloured  slips  beneath 
their  muslin  frocks.  The  sensible  mammas 
nod  their  heads  together  and  say  that  for 
their  part  they  like  their  children  to  wear 
out  old  things  at  the  seaside,  and  that  it 
is  absurd  to  dress  up  the  poor  little  things 
in  that  ridiculous  manner  for  the  sands. 
All  the  same  Iheir  hearts  are  eaten  up  with 
jealousy,  for  though  a  woman  may  be  in- 
different to  iier  own  adornment,  never 
will  the  time  arrive  when  she  can  endure 
to  see  another  woman's  baby  dressed 
better  than  her  own. 

Baby  herself  is  blissfully  unconscious  of 
her  clothes.  She  dances  about  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  happiness  all  the  morning  and 
requests  everybody,  regardless  of  age,  rank, 
or  sex,  to  "come  and  play."  The  sands 
are  a  fairyland  in  which  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  excitements  charms  her  eyes. 
Distracting  nigger  minstrels  who  sing  "  Is 
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London  like  it  used  to  be  ? "  and  prance 
alonRwith  their  coat-tailsflying  from  side 
to  side,  acrobats.  Punch  and  Judy  shows, 
little  love  birds  who  will  t-11  her  fortune 
for  a  penny,  and  kind  old  women  with 
baskets  over  their  arms  who  call  her 
"  Lovey,"  and  say  "  Ask  your  ma  to 
buy  you  a  nice  gingerbread."  The  Satur- 
day penny  goes  a  short  way  under  these 
temptations. 

Poor  wee  baby !  She  has  her  trials  like 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  just  as  her  castle  is  completed  and 
the  tide  is  on  the  turn,  mamma  insists  upon 
bearing  her  home  to  dinner.  Think  of  it ! 
Mutton  and  rice  pudding  in  the  place  of 
the  joy  and  excitement  to  which  she  has 
been  looking  forward  all  the  morning. 
In  vain  she  protests  that  she  is  not  hungry  ; 
mamma  insists,  and  what  agony  it  is,  upon 
rushing  back  after  dinner,  to  find  the  castle 
appropriated  by  a  crowd  of  rough  boys, 
who  laugh  in  response  to  all  her  entreaties, 
and  refuse  to  give  up  possession.  I  sym- 
pathise with  you,  baby,  for  1  can  still 
recall  with  ecstasy  every  stage  of  that 
entrancing  castle  building.  Think  of  it  ! 
Think  of  it  I  The  selection  of  a  site  upon 
the  smooth  shining  sand ;  the  wobbly 
circle  drawn  with  the  end  of  the  spade, 
to  mark  the  borders  of  the  precincts  ;  the 
digging  out  of  the  floor,  and  the  sur- 
rounding moat ;  the  walls  rising  higher 
and  higher  with  every  fresh  spadeful  that 
is  thrown  upon  them.  They  are  higher 
than  the  walls  of  any  other  castle  upon 
the  beach !  Now  for  the  gangway  by 
which  we  shall  escape  from  the  invading 
flood,  and  the  seats  upon  which  we  shall 


recline  at  our  ease  and  dabble  our  fingers 
in  the  cool  salt  water.  And  now  for  the 
last  touch  of  all.  Fill  the  buckets  with 
stones  to  strengthen  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.    It  is  completed  ! 

The  other  children  stand  abashed  by 
their  meaner  eitertions,  and  gaze  upon  us 
with  envy  as  we  loll  luxuriously.  The 
first  wave  licks  the  walls.  Hurrah  !  the 
second  sends  a  tiny  rivulet  coursing  round 
the  ancestral  moat ;  with  every  moment 
the  water  rises  higher  and  higher  ;  a  big 
wave  heads  towards  us,  and  mamma 
begins  to  prance  about  on  the  pebbly 
ridge  above,  and  to  beckon  wildly  with  her 
parasol.  There,  a  tiny  trickling  stream 
has  topped  the  wall  behind  Teddy's  back, 
and  the  sand  splits  from  side  to  side! 
Mamma  shrieks  warning,  and  we  stand 
crowded  together,  ready  lo  fly  at  the  next 
inroad.  It  is  thrillingly  exciting  •  We 
feel  with  rapture  that  our  lives  are  in 
danger.  Whoo  !  here  it  comes  !  Another 
monster,  curling  its  crest  in  a  mass  of 
threatening  foam.  We  push  and  jostle  in 
our  efforts  to  escape,  the  gangway  gives 
way  beneath  our  weight,  and  our  feet  are 
soaked  with  salt  water.  Mamma  says  we 
are  naughty  children,  and  that  she  will 
never  let  us  build  castles  again.  She  has 
made  the  threat  regularly  every  morning 
since  we  came  to  the  seaside.  The  water 
has  covered  the  walls  of  our  castle,  and 
turned  it  into  one  big  glorious  mud  pie. 
Ah  me  !  how  many  another  castle — no  1 
will  not  moraliKe  ;  I  will  be  young  again  ! 
Thank  heaven!  the  day  will  never  come 
when  1  shall  be  so  old  that  I  cannot  again 
turn  baby  on  the  sands. 


THE   BETTER   HALF. 

Nbi'HKw  :  ■■  Please,  l.'ncle  'Enry,  can  we  go  out  in  your  boal  this  aflernuon  > 

Uncle  :   ■•  Wol'll  yer  father  say  ?  " 

Nbphew  ;  •■  Oh,  that  don't  mailer,  we've  asted  mother  !  " 
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MAUF.I.  and  Bob  were  going  to  East- 
sua  fur  October,  anil  lhf\-  asked 
me  to  go  with  them.  I  must  s;ty 
I  was  not  in  ecstacies  over  tlie  adair. 
The  seaside  in  late  Autumn  is  a  bit 
"off."  All  the  nice  fellows  have  gone 
back  to  town;  there  is  no  band;  the 
pier  is  deseited;  and  you  may  walk  the 
entire  length  of  the  parade  and  meet 
nobody  of  more  importance  than  a 
boatman. 

Still,  1  concluded  I  might  as  well  go. 
There  was  nothing  on  at  home,  and  I 
felt  a  trifle  seedy.  Mabel,  too,  com- 
plained of  being  dull.  Was  she  ever 
anything  else?  Of  course,  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  to  take  any  smart  frocks  ;  and  as 
I  told  Jane  to  pack  my  new  cycling  cos- 
tume (it  was  just  lovely!)  I  sighed,  for  1 
was  sure  its  sweetness  would  be  thrown 
away  at  Eastsea. 

I  can't  say  how  thankful  I  was  when, 
having  seen  my  "bike"  safely  in  the 
van,  I  found  myself  in  a  first  class  com- 
partment, and  knew  that  at  last  f  was 
rid  of  mamma.  Mamma  is  trying  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  when  I'm  going  away 
by  myself  she's  really  awful. 

The  journey  down  was  uneventful. 
Sometimes  one  has  delightful  little 
4SS 


adventures  when  travelling.  I  managed 
to  beguile  tin;  timii  protty  well  with  a 
novel  and  a  box  of  chocolates. 

Bob  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  plat- 
form. He  said  1  looked  very  well.  I 
rather  like  Bob.  To  be  sure  he  is 
absurdly  infatuated  with  Mabel,  and  pets 
and  spoils  her  in  a  way  that  is  quite 
preposterous,  but  1  suppose  he  can't  help 
il.  When  I  asked  him  how  she  was,  he 
said  not  very  well,  and  that  1  must  try 
and  cheer  her  up.  I  nearly  laughed  in 
his  face.  Of  course  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her.  The  fact 
is,    the   more   you   humour   Mabel     the 

As  I  expected,  I  found  her  with  that 
martyred  expression  of  countenance  she 
adopts  when  she  wants  molly-coddling, 
and  after  dinner  I  marched  her  off  to 
bed.  Bob,  who  makes  himself  a  pitiable 
slave,  said  he  would  sit  with  her  a  little 
if  1  didn't  mind  being  left  alone.  I  said 
not  a  bit,  and  told  him  I'd  just  have  a 
short  spin  on  my  wheel  before  it  got 
dark.  At  this,  Mabel  nearly  went  into 
hysterics.  She  called  me  "imprudent." 
However,  I  got  away  by  promising  to 
keep  on  the  parade.  Really,  Mabel  is 
gtltiu^  Ojuvta  old-womanish. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  I  had 

the  road  nearly  to  myself.  As  I  expected, 
the  place  was  almost  deserted — almost, 
but  not  quite.  Going  down  I  passed  a 
gentleman  on  foot.  He  was  tall— just 
the  height,  it  occurred  to  me,  for  my 
head  to  rest  comfortably  on  his  shoulder — 
and  as  I  stole  a  glance  at  his  face  as  I 
skimmed  by,  I  could  see  that  he  was 
good-looking.  Meeting  him  as  I  came 
back,  I  saw  that  he  was  very  good- 
looking.  I  saw  that  he  thought  the  same 
of  me.  Our  eyes  met.  He  stared  in 
admiration — and,  although  I  didn't  look 
back  (I  don't  know  how 
I  resisted  the  feeling),  I 
know  he  stopped  and 
looked  after  me.  After 
all,  it  was  lucky  I 
brought  my  new  cos- 
tume. I  reflected  that  I 
should  probably  see 
him  again.  Of  course 
I  said  nothing  to  Mabel 
about  him.  She  would 
only  begin  about  my 
"  imprudence." 

His  eyes  haunted  me 
all  night. 

I  did  see  him  again 
— the  following  even- 
ing. This  time  I  did 
look  back,  and  he  had 
stopped,  and  he  was 
watching  me.  I  was 
vexed  with  myself 
for  looking,  and  1 
knew  I  should  blush 
the  next  time  we 
met. 

It  happened  the 
ensuing  morning. 
Coming  out  of  the  gale 
I  nearly  ran  against 
him.  In  my  confusion 
I  dropped  my  glove. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it 
up —  our  hands  touched. 
He  apologised.  So  did 
I.  Then  he  raised  his 
hat  and  went    on    his 

As  luck  had  it,  Mabel 
was  a  witness  of  this 
encounter    from     the 


sitting-room  window.  Her  face  was  just 
awful,  and  when  I  got  in  she  began — 

"He  stood  and  stared  after  you  for 
fully  five  minutes,"  she  said,  nearly 
choking    with    indignation. 

"Did  he,  really?"  I  murmured,  feign- 
ing astonishment.  Of  course,  1  knew  he 
had.    "  How  rude  of  him  !  " 

"  Rude  !  "  Mabel  echoed.  "  Carrie,  you 
mustn't  go  out  again  alone.  I  shall  tell 
Bob." 

Well,  this  K-as  a  shocker !  I  didn't 
want  Bob  lacked  on  to  me  whenever  I 
went  out,  and  I  made  light  of  the  matter 


s  you  hurt?"  ke  said.  vi.^vtVj. 
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and  told  her  not  to  be  absurd.  It's  posi- 
tively appalling  how  stupid  and  proper 
Mabel  has  become  since  she  was  married ! 
If  I  thought  that  marriage  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  me,  Tm  very  sure 
nothing  on  earth  should  induce  me  to  go 
to  the  altar. 

Well,  she  told  Bob,  and  as  he  happened 
to  be  on  the  parade  opposite,  she  pointed 
him  out. 

"  Isn't  he  a  common-looking  fellow  ?  " 
she  said. 

That's  the  worse  of  Mabel,  she  will 
allow  herself  to  be  prejudiced. 

"  Looks  like  a  barber  out  for  a  holi- 
day," Bob  rejoined. 

Mabel  laughed  sillily.  Her  infatuation 
for  Bob  is  really  amusing. 

"  Why  like  a  barber  ? "  I  asked,  coldly. 

"  His  hair  is  cut  so  well." 

Mabel  giggled.  It  is  strange  how  some 
people  mistake  vulgarity  for  wit. 

A  week  passed.  Affairs  were  approach- 
ing a  crisis.  I  had  become  certain  that 
he  loved  me.  He  simply  followed  me 
like  a  shadow.  I  went  on  the  pier — he 
was  there.  If  I  took  a  book  and  sat  on 
the  parade,  he  was  there  again.  I  could 
only  escape  him  by  using  my  bike,  and 
I  couldn't  be  alu^ays  biking.  Besides, 
the  roads  were  not  very  good  about 
Eastsea. 

It  seemed  such  a  shame  that  we  didn't 
know  each  other.  I  was  certain  he  was 
a  gentleman — in  spite  of  what  Bob  and 
Mabel  said.  He  had. the  lordly  bearing 
and  those  aristocratic  features  one  reads 
of  in  novels.  Of  course  Bob  and  Mabel, 
I  reflected,  could  know  nothing  of  such 
matters. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  grew  a  bit  disgusted 
with  him.  I  shouldn't  have  minded  so 
very  much  if  he  did  speak  to  me,  but 
I  could  not  very  well  tell  him  so.  I  sup- 
posed he  was  afraid  I  should  snub  him. 
Of  course  I  should  have  had  to  pretend 
to  be  very  angry. 

And  then  there  was  Mabel.  If  she 
found  out,  well,  I  should  be  packed  home 
at  once.  Still,  something  must  be  done. 
He  was  growing  desperate.     So  was  I. 

I  found  a  way.  It  was  simple,  yet 
effective.  I  determined  to  tumble  off 
my  "bike,"  on  purpose,  and  he  should 
come  to  my  rescue.     It  was  an  original 


idea,  and  took  my  breath  away.  I  won- 
dered what  Mabel  would  say  if  she  knew. 
Really,  I  thought  she  would  faint. 

I  arranged  everything  beautifully. 
Between  five  and  six  every  evening  he 
paced  the  parade,  smoking.  This  was 
the  hour  in  which  I  resolved  to  put  my 
design  into  execution.  I  would  pass 
him,  vanish  round  the  comer,  quickly 
dismount,  lay  my  machine  in  the  road, 
and  sit  on  the  kerbstone  nursing  my 
ankle.  If  all  went  well,  he  would  be  the 
first  person  to  find  me.  I  should  explain 
that  I  had  had  a  nasty  spill  and  damaged 
myself.  He  would  give  me  his  arm  and 
assist  me  home.  Thus  we  should  become 
acquainted. 

All  did  go  well.  I  passed  him,  turned 
sharply  round  the  corner,  jumped  off, 
laid  my  machine  down,  and  sat  on  the 
kerbstone  with  a  woebegone  expression 
on  my  face.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
came  in  sight,  naturally  looked  after  me, 
saw  me  hors  de  comhaty  and  flew  to  my 
assistance. 

"  You  are  hurt  ? "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

I  looked  up  in  feigned  agony. 

"  It  is  my  ankle,"  I  murmured ;  "  I 
think  I  have  sprained  it,"  and  I  rubbed  it 
gently.  I  was  glad  I  put  on  my  best 
silk  stockings  and  my  newest  shoes. 

"  I  will  fetch  a  cab,"  he  went  on. 

"  I  think — I  think  I  could  manage  if 
you  gave  me  your  arm,"  I  answered.  **  It 
isn't  very  far." 

He  helped  me  up.  I  managed  to  limp 
very  prettily,  though  I'm  afraid  I  was 
not  so  pale  as  I  ought  to  have  been. 
However,  I  succeeded  in  concealing  the 
little  deficiency  by  holding  my  handker- 
chief to  my  face. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  Mabel's  expression 
when  she  saw  us  ?  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  laughing.  She  opened  the  door 
for  us,  and  I  explained  matters.  She 
thanked  my  rescuer  with  frigid  politeness 
and  helped  me  to  the  sofa. 

He  seemed  strangely  flushed  and  ner- 
vous. I  supposed  it  was  Mabel's  manner, 
or  over-joy  at  making  my  acquaintance 
under  such  romantic  conditions.  Most 
probably  the  latter.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  rose  to  go. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr. "  I  mur- 
mured, sweetly,  and  I  gave  him  my  hand. 
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"My 


name 


C — Cunningham,"  he 
stammered.  "C — Cap- 
tain Cunningham." 

Then  he  bowed  him- 
self out.  Captain 
Cunningham  !  I  knew 
he  was  well  connected. 
And  how  he  pressed 
my  hnnd ! 

As  the  door  clojpd 
on  him,  Mabel,  who 
had  been  in  a  state  nf 
suppressed  wrath, 
pr.ictically  exploded. 
I  answered  that  1 
couldn't  help  falling. 
A  fib  was  necessary 
there.  Then  I  asked 
her  if  she  didn't  think 
it  lucky  he  happeneil 
to  be  passing.  She 
only  bit  her  lip  in 
silence.     I  smiled. 

My  sprained  ankle 
caused  me  some  incon- 
venipn<e.  Mabel,  who 
fusses  about  a  pin- 
scratch,  insisted  on 
keeping  me  on  the 
couch  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  anointed  the 
injured  place  with 
quarts  of  embnxatinn. 

This  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect.  I  was  better 
in  no  time.  With  the 
aid  of  a  stick  {it  would 
not  do  to  recover  all 
at  once)  f  got  on  to  tlie  Front  again,  eager, 
expectant.  The  Captain  had  twice  calU-d 
to  inquire  after  me,  and  now  he  hastened 
to  my  side. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  titled  classes 
was  extraordinary.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  had 
stayed  at  Sandringham.  He  said  he  had 
come  to  Eastsea  to  recuperate.  He  told 
me  there  were  times  when  he  tired  of  the 
constant  whirl  of  pleasure  in  which  he 
lives ;  limes  when  he  loves  to  steal  anay 
to  some  retired  spot  with  a  sympathetic 
companion,  i^ere  he  gave  me  a  look  that 
could  not  be  misconstrued. 


"  I'll  giiv  kirn  Captain !    Where's  my  hat  ?  " 


I  fancied  he  was  poetical.  I  resolved  to 
■T^k  him  to  write  some  verses  in  my 
album. 

I  saw  him  often  afler  that.  I  asked 
him  in  to  afternoon  tea.  He  plca<led  an 
engagement,  however.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  lie  did 
not  care  for  Mubcl.  1  was  not  surprised. 
Her  attitude  towards  him  was^well, 
rude. 

1  wondered  if  1  were  in  love  with  him. 
He  was  with  mi'. 

On  the  Friday  evening.  Bob  brought 
papa  back  with  him  to  stay  till  Monday. 
This  did  not  upset  me  in  the  least.  I 
can   twist  papa  round  my  little  hnger. 
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Nevertheless,  I  secretly  wondered  what  he 
would  think  of  the  Captain. 

After  dinner  I  took  a  seat  in  the  win- 
dow. He  walked  up  and  down  the 
parade  at  tliat  hour,  waiting  for  me. 
Papa  came  to  look  at  the  sunset.  He 
was  certain  to  see  Ferdinand  (Ferdinand 
is  the  Captain's  name  ;  one  of  them,  at 
least — he  has  nearly  a  dozen). 

Suddenly  papa  startled  us  all  with  a 
loud  exclamation  that  is — well,  not  fit 
for  publication. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Bob  said,  coming 
forward. 

Papa  was  purple  with  rage. 

"  What ! "  he  roared,  his  finger  extended. 
"  Why,  there's  that  scoundrel  Francis,  the 
waiter  from  the  club." 

We  all  rushed  forward.  I  was  in  front. 
The  Captain  was  directly  opposite.  He 
looked  towards  us.     I  bowed.     He  lifted 


his  gloved  hand  to  his  hat.  Then  an 
awful  cliange  came  over  his  (ace.  He 
turned  positively  limp,  and  staggered. 
Was  he  ill,  or ? 

I  heard  papa's  voice. 

"  He  sees  me,  the  swindler  I  Bob, 
after  him.  He  ran  away  vfith  the  cash- 
box  a  month  ago." 

"  But,  papa,  that  is  Captain  Cunnii^- 
ham,"  I  gasped. 

"  Captain  !  I'll  give  him  Captain  I 
Where's  my  hat  ? " 

They  rushed  from  the  room.  I  sat 
with  my  face  in  my  hands.  It  -was  too 
awfully  awful !     A  waiter  I 

The  other  day  I  heard  Mabel  tell 
mamma  that  she  thought  I'd  grown 
more  prudent  since.  Well,  I  suppose  I 
have.  And  no  wonder !  But  I  shall 
never  reveal  the  truth  about  the  sprained 
ankle. 


VIRUINS    or  THE   ISI.ASIJ  OF  SKENE   PRESIOIKG   OVER    THE   TEUFESTS. 
From  the  picture  by  George  L.aiidelle. 


XII. 

IT  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
Soulh  America.  Though  in  some 
respects  the  place  had  treated  me  scurvily 
enough — both  the  climate  and  the  people 
— I  could  not  feel  the  least  shade  of  bitter- 
ness against  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
enjoyed  my  life  with  a  constant  zest 
that,  since  the  days  in  Clareen,  when  I 
used  to  wander  barefooted  in  search  of 
wild  ducks'  eggs  in  the  bottojiis  or 
pike  and  perch  in  the  ieats,  had  only 
come  to  me  sporadically.  Indeed,  the 
period  of  my  childhood  had  strangely 
merged  itself  into  this  later  period,  skip- 
ping over  the  intervening  space  of  smoke- 
laden  town  life  as  a  thing  that  had  not 
been  or  ought  not  to  have  been.  Nor 
has  my  subsequent  sojourn  in  English  and 
Continental  towns  altered  my  feelings  in 
this  respect.  It  is  with  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  or  with  the  star-decked  nights 
of  Argentina,  that  the  memory  persists  in 
concerning  itself.  Such  few  dangers  as  I 
have  passed  through  come  back  to  me 
merely  as  pleasant  interludes. 


But  circumstances  made  it  advisable 

for  me  to  return  to  Europe,  and  so  I  bade 
a  personal  farewell  to  my  friends  at  their 
houses,  and  a  general  farewell  to  my 
readers  in  the  columns  of  ha  Tribuna. 
In  this  valedictory  article  I  remember 
that  I  boasted  of  having  used  the  Englisli 
language  in  the  public  press  further  south 
than  any  man,  alive  or  dead,  and,  I  rather 
fancy  now,  gave  a  kind  of  hint  that  Soutli 
America  ought  to  be  as  sorry  to  loie  me 
as  the  old  world  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  me  back  into  its  arms. 

So  Buonos  Ayres  saw  me  once  more, 
the  Paseo  de  Julio,  the  Calle  Florida,  the 
Plaza  Victoria — but  not  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard.  Whilst  working  on  La  Tribuna 
I  bad  taken  up  strongly  with  the  side  of 
politics  represented  by  the  paiJtr.or,  to  be 
more  precise,  advocated  by  the  proprietor 
of  ihf;  paper,  Don  Roberto  J.  Payro,  and 
as  a  consequence  bad  more  than  once 
fallen  foul  of  the  Standard.  The  latter 
publication  was  an  out-and-out  supj>orter 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  whilst  I, 
in  the  first  article  1  ever  wrote  in  Spanish, 
made  an  elTort  to  introduce  the  methods 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  into  the  couotiy. 
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in  order  to  bring  the  Government  in  ques- 
tion to  an  end.  I  also  wrote  to  the  same 
purpose  in  English,  and  tried  to  bring 
the  Standard  to  my  point  of  view.  When 
I  saw  that  the  result  of  my  efforts  came 
to  nothing,  I  grew  abusive.  So  I  avoided 
the  Standard  office  and  the  acquaintances 
I  had  made  there,  to  busy  myself  only 
with  the  question  of  discovering  the 
cheapest  way  home. 

There  is  a  certain  small  island  near 
Dublin,  to  where,  as  reported  long  ago 
by  Moore,  the  boatmen  were  in  the  habit 
of  conveying  the  curious  or  adventurous 
stranger  without  making  any  charge 
whatever,  contenting  themselves  for  the 
remuneration  of  their  services  by  insist- 
ing on  quadruple  the  regular  fare  for  the 
return  journey.  I  found  a  very  similar 
system  in  vogue  amongst  the  steamship 
companies  which  ply  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  England — the  home  fare  was 
about  forty  per  cent,  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  outward  journey.  The  realisation 
of  this  fact  annoyed  me  greatly,  and  I 
showed  my  resentment  by  seeking  out  a 
foreign  ship.  At  the  Boca  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  an  Italian 
steamship,  the  Santa  Fe,  ready  to  sail, 
and  on  inquiring  the  cost  of  a  steerage 
passage  I  learned  that  by  travelling  with 
her  as  far  as  Barcelona  or  Genoa,  I  might 
be  able  to  go  overland  to  London  at  a 
less  total  expenditure  than  the  direct 
passage  in  the  English  ship  would  cost 
me. 

This  discovery  put  me  in  great  good 
humour,  for  I  wanted  to  see  a  little  of 
old  Spain  before  making  an  effort  to 
settle  down  amongst  the  fogs  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  to  be 
able  to  do  this  without  making  an  over- 
draft on  my  very  slender  resources  was  a 
great  consolation. 

During  my  residence  in  the  Argentine, 
I  had  acquired  the  foolish  habit  of 
smoking,  and  I  now  proceeded  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  comfort  for  the  voyage  in 
the  shape  of  fifty  packets  of  cigarettes. 
And  I  really  did  feel  comfortable — until 
I  saw  my  berth,  or  what  was  to  pass  for 
such.  Then,  indeed,  there  was  a  change, 
and  I  fancy  that  sea-sickness  began  even 
before  the  ship  started.  I  was  to  lie  on 
a  coarse  canvas  bag  of  chaff,  converted 


by  years  of  pressure  into  concrete,  in  a 
line  of  a  dozen,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  dirty  Calabrian.  Now,  I  have  no 
intention  of  running  down  the  Italians, 
nor  even  my  fellow  passengers,  but  these 
two  were  about  the  dirtiest  specimens  of 
humanity  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
meet.  One  of  them  was  an  old  fellow 
who  professed  to  play  the  zampogna,  or 
Neapolitan  bag-pipe.  But  he  did  not 
play;  he  never  had  played,  but  droned 
out  noises  as  an  excuse  for  asking  alms. 
And  I  had  to  be  next  to  that  man  and 
to  a  companion  almost  as  dirty.  Faugh  ! 
The  remembrance  makes  me  shiver  even 
now  as  I  write. 

I  managed  to  keep  my  feet  whilst  the 
Sante  Fe  made  her  way  along  the  river, 
but  once  beyond  Montevideo  I  was 
prostrated.  For  one  night  I  occupied 
that  ever  memorable  bed,  but  after  that, 
careless  what  might  happen  to  me  in 
other  respects,  I  lay  on  the  deck  day  and 
night.  Sometimes  the  ship  rolled  a  good 
deal,  once  or  twice  the  sea  washed  over 
her,  but  I  continued  to  be  prostrate  on 
the  deck.  For  eight  days  I  could  not 
touch  food,  and  the  water  only  seemed  to 
increase  my  illness.  The  Captain,  one 
of  the  kindest  and  best  little  souls  in  the 
world,  often  came  up  to  inquire  how  I 
was,  and  surreptitiously  sent  up  some 
luxuries  to  tempt  me  to  eat. 

On  the  ninth  day  I  thought  I  could  eat 
something — that  is,  one  thing.  I  longed 
for  tomatoes,  which  1  firmly  believed 
were  the  only  article  of  food  that  would 
put  my  stomach  once  more  into  order. 
There  was,  it  appeared,  a  single  tin  of  the 
fruit  on  board,  containing  about  seven 
pounds,  and  this  the  good  little  captain 
placed  entirely  at  my  disposal. 

After  that  day  I  recovered  quickly 
enough,  but  never  during  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  which  lasted  thirty- five  days, 
was  I  able  to  smoke  even  one  of  the  big 
supply  of  cigarettes  1  had  brought  with 
me. 

Once  we  stopped  to  have  the  engines 
cleaned,  and  then  it  was  that  I  saw  the 
captain  in  his  glory.  Though  it  was 
distinctly  against  etiquette,  he  invited 
me  to  watch  him  fish  at  the  fashionable 
end  of  the  ship,  and  never  have  I  seen  a 
man  look  so  proud  as  he  did  when  he 
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dragged  forth  a  fish  of  about  ten  pounds. 
I  forget  the  name  of  it  now,  but  it  tasted 
well,  for  in  return  for  a  couple  of  packets  of 
cigarettes  the  steward  smuggled  me  a 
slice  of  it. 

As  regards  the  regular  food  supplied 
to  us,  it  was  good,  distinctly  better  than 
that  provided  by  the  Lassport  and  Holt 
Company,  on  one  of  whose  boats  I  had 
made  the  voyage  out.  We  carried 
enough  oxen  on  board  to  supply  fresh 
meat  on  alternate  days,  whilst  smoked 
cod,  potatoes,  and  macaroni  were  always 
plentiful.  In  addition  to  that  we  had 
fresh  bread  and  coffee  in  the  morning, 
whilst  I  found  the  monotony  of  the  voy- 
age greatly  relieved  by  the  half-pint 
of  wine  given  out  twice  a  day. 

We  called  at  Las  Palmas  in  the  Grand 
Canary  to  coal.  We  were  ail,  of  course, 
given  the  option  of  going  on  shore,  and 
I  certainly  was  not  loth  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege.  The  town  is  some 
distance  away  from  the  port.  On  the 
way  we  met  a  youth  who  offered  us  the 
loan  of  a  saddled  donkey  for  a  peseta, 
assuring  us  vehemently  that  the  little 
beast  was  as  strong  as  an  elephant  and 
capable  of  carrying  both  of  us.  We 
passed  on  to  the  English  part  of  the 
town,  which  consists  of  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  then  newly  erected.  Here,  on  the 
shady  verandah,  I  renewed  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  the  beverages 
beloved  by  Englishmen.  After  leaving 
the  hotel  we  visited  the  museum,  where 
some  very  curious  monstrosities  are  to  be 
seen,  and  after  that  wandered  amongst 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  town  in  a 
vain  effort  to  find  some  adventures. 

But  I  must  leave  Las  Palmas  and  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  to  enter  at  once  on 
my  curious  experiences  in  old  Spain. 

It  was  already  night  when  I  landed  in 
Barcelona,  and  passed  on  at  once  to  a 
wide  promenade  planted  with  four  rows  of 
limes,  from  betwixt  whose  leafy  branches 
the  electric  light  cast  dancing  shadows 
on  to  the  pavement  beneath.  Outside 
the  cafes  bands  were  playing,  whilst  the 
factory  lads  and  lasses  danced  round  in 
rings,  the  sexes  duly  interleaved ;  on  each 
side  of  a  lad  there  was  a  lass,  and  on 
either  side  of  a  lass  there  was  a  lad. 
The  dance  was    the  Sardana,  brought 


down,  as  I  soon  learned,  from  Gerona,  and 
was  a  very  sociable  affair. 

I  put  up  at  a  decent  hotel,  the  Fonda 
Marina,  in  the  Plaza  del  Pelacio,  close  to 
the  French  station,  where  for  four  shil- 
lings daily  I  was  given  bed  and  board, 
an  excellent  bed  and  first-rate  board. 
The  wine  alone  would  have  cost  in  Eng- 
land the  whole  sum  charged.  I  had  no 
definite  idea  of  passing  any  length  of 
time  in  Barcelona,  but  all  the  same  I 
determined  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for  a 
possible  journalistic  appointment.  So, 
at  breakfast  next  morning,  I  looked  down 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  local 
paper,  and  to  my  astonishment  came 
across  a  **  Wanted  "  set  out  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare.  This  is  what  it 
said : 

"Wanted,  a  gentleman  who  can 
quickly  translate  Spanish  into  English. 
Apply  153,  Calle  de  Caspe." 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  myself  at  the  address  in 
question.  The  route  carried  me  through 
the  best  part  of  the  town,  along  the 
palm-fringed  Paseo  de  Colon  in  front  of 
the  port ;  up  along  the  shady  Rambla, 
past  the  magnificent  Plaza  de  Cataluna. 

Arrived  at  the  Calle  de  Caspe,  or  as  we 
would  say,  Caspe  Street,  I  saw  the  one 
word 

WANGA 

painted  in  large  characters  on  the  out- 
ward door  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  factory. 
Had  I  not  been  out  of  England  for  some 
years  I  would  have  understood  the  signi- 
ficance of  those  five  letters,  but  as  it  was, 
they  meant  nothing  to  me.  The  word 
was  certainly  not  Spanish  and  did  not 
sound  English. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  yard  I  found  an 
office  and  a  young  man  who,  politely  " 
enough,  asked  me  my  business. 

"  I  have  come  in  regard  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Diario  de  Barcelona"  I 
answered. 

**  Do  you  understand  Spanish  ?  " 

**  Almost  as  well  as  English,"  I  replied. 

**  Just  wait  a  minute  then  ;  Mr.  Bailey 
will  be  here  directly." 

Mr.  Bailey,  a  clean-shaven  gentleman 
with  a  rather  theatrical  look,  did  come  in. 
Once  more  I  stated  my  errand,  whilst  he 
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eyed  me   critically   as  if  a  great    deal 
depended  upon  my  looks. 

"  Are  you  arcustomed  to  public  speak- 
ing ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  Well,  1  can  scarcely  say  that  I  am, 
though  now  and  again  I  .have  seconded 
a  resolution  at  a  public  meeting  and  was 
at  one  time  secretary  of  a  political  club." 

"  Know  anything  about  the  medicine 
trade  ? " 

"  Nothing !  Never  tasted  a  drop  of 
medicine  in  my  life,  nor  swallowed  a 
pill !  '■ 

"  Ever  heard  of  Wanga  ? " 

"  Never ! " 

He  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror,  as  if 
my  ignorance  on  such  a  subject  was  a 
capital  crime. 

"Well,  perhaps  that  won't  matter," he 
went  on,  "and  since  you  know 
Spanish,  I  think  we  can  hnd 
something  to  do  for  you. 
What  do  you  say  to  three 
pounds  a  week  and  travelling 
expenses  ? " 

"It  would  suit  me  very 
well,"  I  replied,  "and  the 
more  travelling  I  might  have 
to  do  the  better  would  I  be 
pleased,  since  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  scu 
something  of  Spain  that  I 
have  put  up  with  thirty  days 
in  a  dirty  Italian  ship." 

The  matter  was  lixed  up 
then  and  there,  and  next  day 
I  was  sent  on  to  Sabadell  to 
join  a  "Want'a"  who  was 
working  the  town.  This  was 
to  give  me  an  insight  into  the 
business,  and  to  prejiare  me  for 
a  better  post  should  I  prove 
equal  to  it.  Sabadell,  which 
has  lately  become  famous  as 
the  birthplace  of  Moral,  who 
threw  the  bomb  at  the  King 
of  Spain,  is  a  manufacturing 
town  situated  about  thirty 
miles  from  Barcelona. 

I  carried  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  particular 
"  Wanca  "  who  was  working 
there,  a  man  named  Freeman, 
who  had  been,  I  was  after- 
wards told,   at  one   time   a 


cab  driver  in  London.  He  was  rather 
a  good-looking  fellow  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  but  as  far  as  ordinary  education 
went  supremely  ignorant.  He  received 
me  rather  haughtily  at  first  and  turned 
me  over  to  his  manager,  a  little  Italian 
named  Luis,  who  spoke  half  a  dozen 
languages  equally  badly.  The  way  Luis 
talked  of  the  cures  that  Wanga  and 
himself  were  making  quite  astonished 
me.  I  had  not  the  least  faith  in  the 
world  in  these  cures,  and  I  awaited  the 
first  exhibition  in  a  fever  of  dread. 

.■\bout  half-past  seven  a  gilded  coach 
with  several  musicians  seated  in  front 
drew  up  to  the  hotel,  and  Wanga,  attired 
in  a  buffalo  skin  suit  with  a  cowboy 
sombrero,  took  his  place  amidst  a 
flourish  of  *'  Yankee  Doodle  "  from  the 


He  invited  me  to  watch  kim  fisk  at  the  fashionable 
end  of  the  skip." 
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band.  The  coach  then  drove  to  a  square 
where  a  powerful  arc  lamp  threw  a  pale 
garish  light  over  ten  thousand  eager 
faces. 

Then  Wanga,  with  his  set  smile,  got 
up  to  speak  to  his  uncomprehending 
audience  in  a  language  and  accent  that 
savoured  strongly  of  Commercial  Road 
or  the  New  Cut.  When  he  had  uttered 
about  half  a  dozen  sentences  he  stopped, 
whilst  the  interpreter  beside  him  turned 
his  words  into  Spanish.  This  latter  was 
an  old  gentleman  named  Pujol,  who  had 
once  been  in  a  very  good  position,  but 
had  afterwards  lost  both  his  money  and 
his  eyesight.  He  was  an  excellent 
speaker,  however,  and  it  was  delicious 
to  hear  him  turning  poor  Mr.  Freeman's 
London  vulgarisms  into  choice  Castilian. 
Never  have  I  heard  such  a  free  interpre- 
tation of  a  speech.  Whilst  Mr.  Freeman 
boasted  that  he  had  had  no  education 
worth  speaking  of,  that  he  had  in  his 
young  dajrs  preferred  the  park  to  the 
school,  Senor  Pujol  spoke  of  Wanga's 
distinguished  university  career ;  when 
Freeman  sneered  at  the  doctors,  Pujol 
complimented  the  illustrious  medical 
profession. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  the  inter- 
preters, who  knew  the  country,  had  in- 
structions from  Mr.  Bailey  to  refrain  from 
translating  any  remarks  that  might  be 
likely  to  give  offence  to  anyone.  In- 
deed, all  that  was  wanted  of  the  many 
**Wanga's**  sent  out  to  Spain  by  the 
London  Company  working  the  affair  was 
a  good  appearance,  and,  above  all,  a 
pleasant  smile.  A  great  deal  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  managers  and 
interpreters. 

A  case  for  cure  had  already  been 
chosen.  This  was  an  old  man  with 
rheumatic  knees,  who  for  many  years 
could  only  walk  by  the  aid  of  two 
sticks.  The  essential  condition  in 
selecting  a  case  was  that  the  limbs  could 
be  bent,  even  at  the  expense  of  great 
pain.  I  had  seen  Luis  and  Freeman 
testing  the  old  fellow's  knees  at  the 
office  ;  I  had  heard  him  cry  out  in  agony, 
and  I  had  no  hope  whatever  that  he 
could  be  cured,  even  temporarily. 

After  he  had  answered  a  number  of 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time 


he  had  suffered,  how  many  doctors  he 
had  been  imder,  etc.,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  round  the  coach  and  the  rubbing 
began.  This  was  a  very  strenuous  affair, 
and  that  very  first  night  I  was  permitted 
to  begin  my  apprenticeship  as  a  healer. 
We  used  a  great  deal  of  oil,  and  ^irhilst 
the  band  kept  up  the  music,  "we  rubbed 
away  for  dear  life,  every  now  and  then 
bending  the  knees,  a  little  further  each 
time.  In  the  end  to  my  astonishment 
the  patient  was  able  to  bend  the  kaees 
himself,  and  was  able,  moreover,  to  tell 
us  that  he  felt  no  pain.  I  was  filled  with 
astonishment — not  to  say  amazement. 
I  had  all  along  the  very  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
swindle,  and  the  thought  that  it  was  not 
really  so  brought  such  consolation  that  I 
actually  felt  happy. 

So  the  curtain  was  withdrawn  and 
Mr.  Wanga  said  a  few  more  "words  in 
praise  of  his  remedies,  **  Wanga's  Indian 
Lotion,"  before  letting  the  public  know 
the  result  of  the  operation.  Then,  through 
the  interpreter,  a  catechism  after  the 
following  fashion  took  place  :  ' 

**  When  you  came  into  this  coach  did 
you  expect  to  get  cured  ?  "  asked  Wanga. 

"  Si,  sefior." 

"What,  after  all  the  doctors  had 
failed  ? " 

"  The  doctors  don't  know  everything." 

"  But  why  did  you  come  to  consult 
me?" 

"  Because  I  had  heard  of  other  Cures." 

"  And  you  had  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
my  remedies  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  now  get  on  your  feet ;  and  let 
the  people  see  if  I  have  been  able  to 
justify  the  faith  you  have  in  me  ?  " 

The  patient  bounded  to  his  feet  with  the 
alertness  of  a  boy,  whilst  he  held  the  t'wo 
sticks  up  in  the  air.  These  Wanga  now 
seized,  and  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  broke  them  across  his  knee. 

"  You  have  no  further  need  for  such 
things !  "  he  said  melodramatically. 

The  crowd  cheered  once  more — **  Viva 
Meester  Wanga  !  " 

Freeman  began  to  walk  briskly  round 
the  cart,  the  man  following.  Then  Luis 
and  I  led  him  through  the  crowd,  here 
and  there^  up  and  down.     He  seemed  to 
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have  the  most  childish  delight  inshowiog 

off  bis  agility. 
Back  in  the  coach  and  the  catechism 

was  continued. 
"  Show  the  people  once  more  how  you 

can  bend  your  knees,"  said  Wanga. 
The  patient  obeyed. 
"  Do  you  feel  any  pain  ? " 
"No,  sefior;  ninguno— none." 
"  What  do  you  say  to  a  little  dance  ?  " 
The    band    struck    up  a   polka,  and 

Wanga  and  the  patient,  amidst  cheers 

and  laughter,  tripped  round  in  the  cart. 


After  this  there  was  a  short  speech 
glorifying  the  remedies,  and  then  the  sale 
commenced.  As  quickly  as  we  could 
hand  out  the  bottles  and  take  the  money 
they  went,  scores,  hundreds  of  them.  I 
think  we  took  ;^i30  that  night,  and  that 
was  by  no  means  a  record. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  great  crowd 
waiting  at  the  fonda  where  Wanga  held 
his  consultations.  Luis  and  I  were  driven 
to  distraction  in  trying  to  keep  the  people 
in  order,  to  make  them  maintain  a 
proper  queue.    I  was,  I  suppose,  a  little 
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too  zealous  in  seeing  that  do  favour  was 
shown  in  the  matter  of  precedence,  for  I 
soon  got  into  an  altercation  with  the 
owner  of  the  fonda.  He  wanted  to  pass 
some  friends  of  his  own  in  front  of  people 
who  had  been  waiting  much  longer,  and 
I  objected.  High  words  in  a  few  moments 
came  to  blows.  I  made  use  of  some 
choice  South  American  expressions  to 
characterise  his  conduct,  whilst  he  openly 
accused  me  of  taking  bribes.  The  upshot 
was  that  he  called  a  couple  of  policemen 
in,  and  1  was  marched  off  to  the  town 
hall — under  anest.  They  did  not  detain 
me,  however.  I  was  able  to  satisfy  them 
that  I  had  taken  no  bribes,  for  at  the 
time  I  had  only  a  couple  of  pesetas  io 
my  pocket,  whilst  1  convinced  them  that 
the  landlord  had  been  the  aggressor. 
Wanga,  however,  did  not  think  it  well 
that  I  should  remain  in  the  town,  and  in 
a  very  disconsolate  mood  I  returned  to 
Barcelona. 

Mr.  Bailey  looked  at  the  matter  in  a 
far  calmer  way  than  I  had  hoped.  He 
said  something  about  my  Irish  temper, 
and  then  found  me  other  work  to  do.  1 
was  destined  to  return  to  Sabadell,  how- 
ever. The  last  night  of  Freeman's  stay 
in  the  town  was  to  be  a  very  busy  one, 
and  my  assistance  was  needed.  It  was 
with  a  certain  amount  of  ostentation  that 
I  paraded  myself  before  the  house  of  my 
enemy,  the  innkeeper,  letting  him  see 
that  1  had  triumphed  over  his  malice. 
Freeman  was  staying  at  the  best  hotel  in 
the  place,  and  that  night  he  was  serenaded 
by  no  less  than  four  bands.  The  people 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  the 
approaches  to  the  place  were  filled  with 
a  noisy  good-natured  crowd.  Over  and 
over  again,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
music,  Wanga  had  to  appear  on  the 
balcony.     To  all  these  people  the   ex- 


cabman  had  become  a  little  god,  admired 
by  the  men,  loved  by  the  wonnen. 

The  musicians  were  invited  into  the 
hotel  to  partake  of  refreshments,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  speech -making. 
Luis,  who  had  been  partaking  of  a  liberal 
share  of  wine,  was  very  much  in  evidence, 
making  such  a  speech  as  only  Senot 
Pujol  and  myself,  of  all  those  present, 
were  in  a  position  to  appreciate.  He 
reviewed  everything  that  had  taicen  place 
in  the  town  since  Wanga's  advent, 
amongst  other  subjects  touching  on  the 
vexed  question  of  bribes. 

"  Some  people  have  accused  us,  the 
servants  of  the  great  Wanga,  of  taking 
bribes,"  he  said,  speaking,  of  course,  in 
Spanish,  "  but  I  have  never  taken  a  bribe  ! 
Rich  or  poor  has  always  been  the  same 
with  me,  and,  besides,  I  am  treated  so 
well  by  the  great  man  I  serve  that  I  could 
not  find  it  inmyheart" — layinghishand 
over  that  organ — "  to  so  betray  his  trust 
Mr.  Wanga  treats  me  with  too  much  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Wanga  pays  me  too  well 
for  me  to  fall  into  any  such  temptation  I" 

Here  Luis  paused  thoughtfully,  and 
turning  round  to  Wanga  with  a  profound 
bow,  ended  his  speech  in  a  language 
wliich  that  great  man  was  able  to 
understand, 

"And  now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  in  plain 
English,"  he  said,  "  that  you  do  not  give 
me  enough  to  live  on  !  " 

Coming  after  the  preceding  eulogy, 
this  anti-climax  was  terribly  ludicrous, 
and  Pujol  and  myself  broke  into  hearty 
laughter.  As  soon  as  the  situation  was 
explained  to  Freeman,  he  added  ten 
pesetas  a  week  to  Luis's  wages. 

A  few  months  later  when  I  myself  was 
playing  the  role  of  Wanga  poor  Freeman 
was  drowned  at  Alicante  in  the  presence 
(jf  his  wife. 


(To  be  continued.) 


COMFORTING. 
Native:  "Fisb?     Oo,]res:  there's  plenty  o' GEh.    More'n 'II  fill  jour  mug,  any 'ow." 


IN    DEEP   WATER. 


By    F.   UNDSEY. 


THE  sun  was  setting  in  crimson 
splendour  over  the  sea,  flushing 
the  white  sails  of  a  schooner  a  rich 
pink,  and  glorifying  every  little  detail  in 
her  riggiog.  Annette  Lane  stood  on  the 
breezy  downs  looking  out  to  sea,  her 
admiration  of  the  beaut  ful  scene  before 
her  rendering  her  quite  oblivious  to  the 
time  as  she  waited  and  watched  until  the 
deep  rich  colours  faded  from  the  horizon, 
and  were  followed  by  more  subdued 
yellows  and  pinks  and  greys,  as  the  sun 
went  down. 

She  was  an  artist,  and  lived  in  the 
little  Isle  of  Wight  village  nestling  under 
the  downs.  As  the  light  faded  from  the 
sky,  she  realised  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  that  she  had  still  a  long  walk  down 
the  steep  hill-roads  to  herhome.  Asshe 
turned  into  the  straggling  village  street 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  cab  passed 
her  laden  with  luggage.  It  was  such  a 
sleepy  little  place  that  strange  faces  were 
always  interesting,  and  she  wondered 
who  they  could  be  ;  none  of  the  i^ople 
she  knew — and  she  knew  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  quaint  little  village — had 
been  away  from  home. 

It  must  be  going  on  to  some  house  at 
a  distance,  she  thought,  and  then  forgot 
all  about  the  incident.  It  was  growing 
chilly  in  the  evenings  now,  for  Septem- 
ber had  come  ;  so  she  walked  on  briskly, 
and,  opening  the  door  of  her  cottage  with 
her  latchkey,  went  in. 

The  next  evening  Annette  was  upon 
No.  ^1.    August,  1906.  30, 


the  downs  again,  and  this  time  she  had 
a  canvas  with  her,  and  was  busily 
engaged  trying  to  catch  one  of  the  fleet- 
ing sunset  effects.  They  glowed  and 
faded  so  quickly  as  they  followed  each 
other  in  varying  succession  that  her 
clever  brain  and  biush  found  it  a  more 
difficult  task  than  usual  to  get  an  effect. 
However,  at  last  the  light  was  too  bad 
to  paint  any  inore,  so  she  packed  up  and 
started  home  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
determined  to  come  again  and  again 
until  she  succeeded. 

As  she  walked  home  the  next  evening, 
an  idea  struck  her :  that  cab  last  night 
must  have  been  taking  the  new  tenants 
to  the  Red  Cottage.  Annette  popi«d  the 
painting  materials  she  was  carrying  on 
her  hall  table  and  resolved  to  stroll  on 
past  the  Red  Cottage  and  see  if  her 
conjecture  was  correct.  A  red-shaded 
lamp  was  alight  in  the  front  window, 
and  there  were  curtains  up,  so  the  cot- 
tage was  evidently  tenanted.  The  front 
door  stood  open,  and  as  .Vnnette  passed 
the  gate  a  fat  spaniel  puppy  bustled  out, 
and,  barking  loudly,  trotted  after  her, 
trying,  puppy-Uke,  to  bite  her  skirts. 
Annette  stopped  in  perplexity.  She 
didn't  want  to  appear  too  friendly  by 
going  in  so  soon,  but  the  puppy  persisted 
on  following  her.  Just  as  she  was  about 
to  stoop  down  and  pick  the  little  thing 
up  and  shut  it  inside  the  garden,  a  girl 
of  about  twenty,  with  a  liny  Agure, 
pretty  curly  hair  and  big  dark  eyes,  ran 
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out  calling  *•  Max,  Max ;  you  naughty 
puppy  I     Come  in." 

Then,  noticing  a  stranger  standing  by 
the  gale,  she  caught  the  puppy  up  in  her 
arms  and  ran  in,  slamming  the  door 
hastily  after  her.  Annette  felt  quite 
hurt ;  it  was  so  abruptly  done,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  girl  was  so  inconsistent 
with  her  appearance,  which  was  ex- 
tremely ladylike  and  refined. 

Annette  puzzled  over  it,  and,  happen- 
ing to  meet  the  agent  next  morning  who 
had  let  the  Red  Cottage,  she  asked  who 
the  new  tenants  were. 

"They  are  a  Miss  Leprimaudier  and 
her  servant,  a  crusty  old  Scotchwoman, 
apparently  devoted  to  her  young  mistress, 
and  they  have  taken  it  furnished  by  the 
year." 

Annette  thanked  him,  and  thought  it 
very  strange  that  the  girl  should  have 
behaved  so  brusquely.  Perhaps  there  was 
some  mystery,  and  she  didn't  want  to  be 
intimate  with  any  of  her  new  neighbour-. 

She  tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
her  thoughts,  but  whether  she  was  sitting 
at  her  easel  in  her  studio  at  the  back  of 
her  cottage,  or  up  on  the  downs  trying 
to  catch  the  sunset  effects,  it  kept  recur- 
ring to  her  memory.  She  got  quite 
annoyed  about  it  at  last.  What  had  the 
manners  of  a  total  stranger  to  do  with 
her?  Why  need  she  keep  thinking  about 
the  incident  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was 
mistaken,  and  Miss  Leprimaudier  had  not 
seen  her  in  the  dusk — had  merely  hurried 
in  out  of  the  chill  evening  air. 

The  picture  of  the  sunset  upon  which 
Annette  had  been  working  was  finished, 
and  after  she  had  packed  it  off  to  the 
dealer,  she  began  another,  a  study  of 
village  life,  for  which  she  bribed  some 
picturesque  little  urchins  to  act  as  mcdels. 
It  was  getting  too  cold  for  outdoor  work, 
and  this  picture  could  be  done  entirely 
in  the  stud  o. 

She  had  only  seen  Miss  Leprimaudier 
twice  since  the  first  evening,  and  de- 
spaired of  ever  making  her  acquaintance. 
She  could  not  account  for  it,  but  almost 
against  her  will  she  felt  a  strong  attrac- 
tion towards  her. 

One  bright,  chilly  day  in  October, 
Annette  had  been  for  a  ramble  through 
the   yellowing    woods    with    Mike,   her 


quarrelsome  little  Irish  terrier.  As  she 
was  returning  home  Mike  set  ofF  in  hot 
pursuit  of  something;  thinking  it  was 
only  a  rabbit,  Annette  took  no  notice, 
but  presently  she  heard  a  frightened 
yelp,  and  hurrying  on  there  was  Mike 
standing  over  poor  little  fat  Max,  who 
was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Annette  rescued  the  puppy,  and  looked 
round  for  his  mib tress,  but  no  one  was  in 
sight,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  take  him  home,  as  he  was  evidently 
lOit  in  the  woods.  From  a  distance 
Annette  saw  two  figures  in  the  Red  Cot- 
tage garden,  one  of  which  was  certainly 
Max's  mistress,  but  the  other  was  not  the 
servant ;  it  looked  like  h  girl  rat  her  older 
and  taller  than  the  one  Annette  had  seen 
before.  Hearing  someone  approaching, 
the  girls  looked  up,  and  as  she  opened 
the  gate  the  taller  of  the  two  ran  hur- 
riedly indoors.  The  other  looking  very 
agitated,  came  to  meet  Annette,  and  held 
out  her  arms  to  take  Max.  Annette 
explained  how  she  had  found  him,  and 
Miss  Leprimaudier  thanked  her  politely, 
and  then  asked  her  if  she  would  come  in. 

Annette  wondered  where  the  other  girl 
had  disappeared  to,  but  did  not  like  to 
ask.  Her  hostess  gradually  lost  her 
nervous  manner  and  chatted  in  a  very 
friendly  way,  asking  questions  about  the 
people  round  about  the  village. 

Tliey  walked  round  the  garden  together 
while  the  austere-looking  Scotchwoman 
got  the  tea  ready  in  the  cosy  little  par- 
lour. Annette  admired  the  pretty  little 
place,  and  the  two  girls  became  quite 
friendly  over  a  cup  of  tea,  and  Miss 
Leprimaudier,  who  had  found  out  that 
her  new  friend  was  an  artist,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  call  and  look  at  her 
pictuie>. 

The  friendship  thus  begun  deepened  as 
time  w-ent  on,  and  autumn  faded  into 
winter.  Hardly  a  day  passed  in  which 
Annette  Lane  and  Grace  Leprimaudier 
did  not  meet  each  other.  They  took  long 
walks  across  the  down^,  inland.  Max  and 
Mike,  grown  friendly,  too,  like  their 
mistresses  running  in  front,  or  loitering 
behind  if  they  scented  game,  and  could 
get  off  in  pursuit  before  being  detected. 

Now  and  then  Annette  noticed  a  slight 
nervousness  and  constraint  in  her  friend's 
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manner,  more  frequently  at  the  Red 
Cottage  than  at  "The  Nook,"  as  her  tiny 
home  was  called.  But  these  moods  grew 
less  frequent  as  their  friendship  with  each 
other  increased. 

One  day,  when  they  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  months,  Annette  said  to  Grace, 
**  I  have  always  meant  to  ask  you  who 
was  the  girl  I  saw  working  in  the  garden 
with  you  thrit  day  1  brought  Max  home  ?  *' 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  Grace's  face 
before  she  turned  to  the  window  to  hide 
it.  Th'*y  were  having  tea  in  Annette's 
studio. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  she 
replied,  coldly.  "  I  know  no  one  but  you 
in  the  village.  It  must  have  been 
Martha,"  she  added  after  a  minute's 
pause. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  Martha,"  said 
Annette  decidedly.  But  seeing  the 
other's  evident  rehictance  to  explain,  she 
let  the  subject  drop.  For  a  few  days  after 
that  she  noticed  Grace  looking  furtively 
at  her  when  they  were  together,  and  she 
seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something, 
and  then  would  flush  up  and  start  talk- 
ing nervously  upon  the  first  subject, 
apparently,  which  entered  her  head. 

However,  at  the  end  of  a  week  they 
were  sitting  over  the  fire  together  in 
Annette's  studio.  It  was  nearly  dark, 
and  she  got  up  to  light  the  lamps. 

"No,  don't  do  that  yet,"  entreated 
Grace  ;  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
and  I  would  rather  say  what  I  have  to 
say  in  the  dusk  Annette,  I  have  deceived 
you  ;  there  was  a  girl  with  me  that  day 
in  the  garden.  It  was  my  sister.  Forgive 
me,  dear,  for  not  telling  you  before,"  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Never  mind,  Grace,  perhaps  you  had 
your  own  good  reason  for  not  telling  me." 

"  Ah,  that's  just  it,"  interrupted  Grace, 
eagerly.  "I  couldn't  tell  you,  then.  It 
is  a  secret ;  no  one  knows  she  is  there. 
She  is  mad,  Annette — and  I  try  to  keep 
it  from  all  the  world,"  and  she  broke 
down  and  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  Grace,  how  dreadful !  "  cried  her 
friend,  shocked  beyond  expression  at  this 
revelation.  "  Poor,  pretty  Grace  !  "  she 
murmured,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  on 
the  other  girl's  arm.  "  What  a  dreadful 
burden  for  you  to  bear  !  " 


"  Yes,  but  we  all  have  our  skeletons  in 
our  cupboards,  and  that's  mine.  Don't 
let's  talk  about  it  any  more,"  and  she 
dried  her  eyes.  "  Keep  my  secret ;  I  feel 
I  can  trust  you.  Come  and  see  her  to- 
morrow ;  she  isn't  dangerous  ;"  and  she 
laughed. 

Somehow  that  laugh  jarred  upon 
Annette.  She  promised,  however,  to  go 
and  see  her  next  day. 

With  secret  uneasiness  Annette  put  on 
her  hat  and  jacket  to  fulfil  her  promise 
to  Grace,  and  started  for  the  Red  Cot- 
tage. As  she  opened  the  gate  she  heard 
an  extraordinary  blood-curdling  laugh 
from  one  of  the  upper  rooms.  Annette 
was  not  easily  daunted,  but  that  laugh 
set  all  her  nerves  on  edge,  and  she  hesi- 
tated ;  then,  smiling  to  herself  at  the 
absurdity  and  cowardice  of  being  afraid 
of  a  poor,  mad  girl,  she  hurried  up  to  the 
door  and  rang  the  bell  with  a  firm  hand. 

Grace  was  very  pleased  to  see  her,  and 
proposed  at  once  that  they  should  go 
upstairs  to  see  her  sister  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"She  is  in  one  of  her  silent,  sullen 
moods  to-day,"  she  remarked,  as  she  fol- 
lowed her  visitor  upstairs,  "  and  only 
laughs,  but  will  not  speak." 

In  all  Annette's  visits  to  the  Red  Cot- 
tage she  had  never  been  upstairs  before, 
and  she  had  rather  wondered  sometimes 
why  Grace  had  never  asked  her  to  come 
up ;  now  the  reason  was  explained. 
They  entered  a  large  sunny  room, 
arranged  half  as  a  bedroom  and  half  as 
a  sitting-room ;  there  was  a  window  at 
either  end,  and  thick  red  velvet  curtains 
divided  the  room  in  two. 

Mary  Leprimaudier  was  sitting  in 
front  of  a  window  with  a  book  on  her 
lap.  She  was  not  reading  it,  but  gazing 
straight  before  her  out  of  the  window. 
She  was  even  prettier  than  Grace,  and 
there  was  a  striking  likeness  between  the 
two  sisters ;  but  her  appearance  was 
spoilt  by  her  untidiness.  Her  hair  hung 
down  her  back  in  thick,  curly  masses,  and 
did  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  brushed 
that  day,  and  her  collar  was  undone. 
She  turned  round  as  the  two  girls 
entered  the  room ;  but,  beyond  fixing  a 
searching  glance  upon  her  visitor  for  a 
few  seconds,  took  no  further  a.ot\c.^<5»^*N5csR.\ss.. 
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"  Poor  thing !  "  whispered  Annette  to 
Grace,  and  then  she  went  up  to  the 
object  of  her  pity,  and  made  some  re- 
marks to  her  about  the  book  on  her  lap. 
But,  try  as  she  would,  Mary  Leprimaudier 
remained  dumb. 

Grace  lingered  a  minute  in  the  room 
after  Annette  went  out,  and  as  she  joined 
her  in  the  passage  a  loud,  ironical  laugh 
burst  from  the  room  behind  them. 
Annette  turned  round  involuntarily,  and 
there  stood  poor  mad  Mary  in  the  door- 
way, looking  wildly  at  her,  and  laughing 
loudly. 

Grace  did  not  refer  to  her  sister  again, 
andafterAnnettehadhadtea.shemadean 
excuse  and  went  home  much  earlier  than 
usual.  She  was  haunted  by  that  sullen- 
looking  figure  gazing  into  space,  and  by 
that  laugh.  Every  time  she  thought  of  it 
she  shuddered. 

Once  or  twice  after  that  visit  Annette 
saw  the  poor  mad  girl,  and  on  one  of  her 
good  days,  .when  she  was  talking  sensibly, 
Grace  sent  a  note  round  to  Annette, 
asking  her  to  come  and  have  tea  with 
them  in  Mary's  room. 

Annette  quite  enjoyed  it.  Mary  sang 
and  played,  and  talked  rationally, 
and  Grace  was  more  full  of  fun  than 
usual,  ber  manner  having  lost  all  trace  of 
nervousness.  Grace  walked  home  with 
Annette,  and  as  she  said  good-night  to 
her,  she  added,  "  Come  round  in  the 
morning,  and  bring  ray  book  if  you  have 
finished  it,"  and  calling  Max,  turned 
homewards. 

The  following  morning  Annette 
walked  over  to  return  the  book.  As  a 
rule  Max  came  bounding  out  to  meet 
her ;  but  this  morning  he  was  not  at  his 
usual  place.     Some  bits  of  straw  lay  on 


the  neat  gravel  path.  Annette  looked  up. 
The  blinds  were  drawn  down.  With  a 
chill  dread  at  her  heart,  she  pulled  the 
bell.  It  clanged  loudly  with  an  eerie 
sound  through  a  deserted  house. 

Annette  walked  round  to  the  back  and 
looked  in  at  the  dining-room  window, 
the  only  one  in  which  the  blind  was  not 
lowered.  The  room  was  empty,  except 
of  the  bare  articles  of  furniture  and  a 
little  straw.  The  Leprimaudiers  bad 
flown.  It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in 
the  village,  but  Annette  kept  the  know- 
ledge of  Mary's  existence  to  herself. 
and  not  until  ten  years  later  did  she 
ever  hear  the  slightest  tidings  of  the 
sisters. 

Annette  was  sitting  in  a  big  London 
studio  one  evening  ten  years  later.  She 
was  married  now  to  a  famous  artist,  and 
was  waiting  for  him  to  come  in. 

"  1  heard  some  startling  news  1o-day," 
were  the  first  words  he  said,  as  be  kissed 
her.  "  I  saw  a  photograph  of  Mary 
Leprimaudier.  I  recognised  it  from  your 
sketch  of  her." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ? "  cried  his 
wife. 

"  In  the  '  Black  Museum '  at  Scotland 
Yard.  Her  real  name  was  Mary  Cousens. 
She  disappeared  ten  years  ago,  and  was 
'  wAnted '  for  the  murder  of  the  man  she 
was  engaged  to.  He  was  shot  in  the 
back  at  his  own  front  door  as  he  was 
returning  home  after  dining  with  a 
woman  his  fiancee  was  jealous  of." 

"  Then  that  madness  was  only  feigned," 
cried  Annette.  "  Was  she  caught  ? "  she 
added  anxiously. 

"  No  ;  neither  she  nor  her  sister  has 
ever  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to 
this." 
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THE   ART   OF   HORACE  VAN 

RUITH. 


By  JOHN  S.  PURCELL. 


A  FEW   weeks  ago,  I  called   at  the 
Dore     Gallery,    where    Mr.    Van 
Ruith  was  holding  an  exhibition 
of   his    pictures.    The   walls   were  well 
covered  and  the  subjects  ranged,  if  not 
from  China  to  Peru,  from  the  Serpentine 
to  Bombay.  Many  painters  whose  travels 
have  been  circumscribed  by  the  Louvre 
and  the  National  Gallery,  have  attempted 
an  equal  variety,  but  Mr.  Van  Ruith  has 
in  e\ery  case  made  his  studies  on  the 
spot.     A  man  who  was  born  of  a  German- 
artist  father  in  St.  Petersburg,  studied  at 
Stuttgart  and  Munich,  intermittently  in 
Italy,  spent   many   years  in   India,  and 
worked  in  England  since  1890,  must  be 
pretty  much  of   a  cosmopolitan.     Even 
although  he  might  be  lacking  in  imagi- 
nation, he  can  never  be  short  of  subjects. 
But  our  artist  possesses  plenty  of  imagi- 
nation,  as    the    various    paintings    here 
reproduced  must  show  to  the  least  dis- 
cerning.    Take,    for    instance,    "  Christ 
Clearing  the  Temple  "  ;  if  it  were  nothing 
else,  it  is  a  most  admirable  study  in  facial 
expression.     Here   we    have   sordidness, 
avarice,      even     voluptuousness,     sheer 
brutality ;     on    the    other    hand,    awe, 
No.  42.    September,  1906. 


reverence,    innocence,    with   the    benign 
face  of  the  Redeemer  dominating  all. 

What  a  transition  there  is  from  that 
to  **A  Maid  of  Capri,"  though  in  the 
latter  picture  we  have  also  a  fair  share 
of  imagination,  expressed  in  the  face  of 
the  girl  as  well  as  in  the  admirable 
landscape  setting  in  which  she  is  placed. 

Again,  in  "  Lowestoft  Sands,"  we  see 
another  change,  reproduced  on  page  485. 
Here  the  figures  are  even  more  numerous  . 
than  in  the  first  picture  mentioned,  but 
they  are  not  so  huddled  together ;  they 
have  all  room  to  breathe.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  not  a  fashionable  crowd,  but  who 
will  say  that  on  that  account  they  do  not 
breathe  all  the  more  joyfully,  feel  the 
exaltation  of  living,  though  they  know 
not  how  to  express  it,  with  far  more  zest 
than  those  whose  main  object  in  life  is  to 
flit  from  one  pleasure  resort  to  another  ? 
There  is  just  that  restrained  abandon 
about  this  picture  which  one  so  of  ten  sees 
at  an  unfashionable  English  seaside  town 
— the  children  revelling  in  the  sands,  the 
girls  wondering  at  themselves  because 
they  allow  their  bare  ankles  to  be  seen,aud 
further,  wondering   what  cettavrL  ^^^^^cbs^.^ 
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men  of  their  acquaintance  would  think 
should  they  unexpecledly  come  on  the 
scene. 

The  "Bombay  Moneylenders"  is  a 
slight  sketch,  but  it  expresses  a  great 
deal,  all  the  same.  To  be  forced  to 
borrow  money  at  any  time  is  a  pitiable 
thing,  humiliating  to  the  borrower, 
hardening  the  nature  of  the  lender,  but 
when  on  one  part  the  bread  of  starving 
children  depends  upon  the  success  of  the 
transaction,  the  idea  becomes  poignant. 

But    it    is    not     all     borrowing    and 


we  too  often  see  in  the  dancing  girls  (rf 
more  civilised  countries. 

In  "  The  Lemon  Tree,"  we  come  bark 
to  Europe,  to  the  classical  south  of 
Europe,  The  pose  of  the  mother,  semi- 
nude  as  she  is,  is  excellent ;  the  figure, 
because  she  is  a  mother,  finely  developed; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  de- 
lighted, expectant,  expression  on  the  tdce 
of  the  little  girl  would  have  more  raiam 
d'iln-  <lid  the  tree  grow  oranges  instead 
of  lemons. 

The  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  "  is  a  quiel 


lending  and  starving  in  Inrlia.as  the  next 
sketch,  "The  Nautch  Dance,"  will  illus- 
trate, it  is  an  impression isl  sketch,  but 
an  admirable  picture,  ihi;  cnnlrast  be- 
tween the  gyrations  of  the  dancers  and 
the  stolid  figures  around  being  particu- 
larly noticeitblc 

In  the  next  drawing,  we  come  to  closer 
quarters  with  the  "Naulrh  Ciirl,"  Here 
we  sec  her  in  private,  decorating  herself, 
admiring  herself,  and  no  doubt  finding 
many  excellent  reasons  why  olhers  should 
admire  her.  The  face  is  really  a  pleasant 
one,  and  lacking  in  that  effrontery  which 


stu'ly,  as  bclils  ihe  subject.  Here  we 
have  ihe  old  war-worn  velerans,  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  to-day, 
and  thinking  of  the  battles  in  which 
they  themselves  bore  a  pari.  If  not  that, 
they  are  recounting  for  the  hundredth 
time  their  own  adventures,  and  doing  it 
quietly,  lest  a  too  loud  conversatico 
.should  disturb  the  absorbing  studies  of 
their  comrades.  The  place  is  almost 
like  a  chapel  in  its  solemnity,  but  is, 
perhaps,  cm  that  account,  all  the  more 
impressive. 

On  page  5(7  is  a  reproduction  of  what 
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From  tbe  painling  by  Horace  VaD  Ruith,  exbibiled  in  ibe  Royal  Acadfiny. 
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he 


looks  like  a  study  of  the  ideal  Christ,  but 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  drawing  from 
the  face  of  a  Servian  he  met  in  Kensing- 
ton some  years  ago.  This  was  a  man 
who  had  set  out  to  (ravel  through  the 
world,  with- 
out othei 
means,  I  be^ 
lieve,  thai 
such  as 
might  earn 
on  the  way. 
The  resem- 
blance to  the 
face  with 
which  the 
painters  have 
made  us 
familiar  in 
sacred  pic- 
tures is  very 
striking.  If 
I  remember 
rightly,  Mr. 
Van  Ruith 
says  he  has 
not  idealised 
it  in  any  way, 
and  such  be- 
ing the  case, 
the  calm  out- 
look from  the 
eyes,  the  be- 
nevolent <x.- 
pre-sion  of 
the  lips,  must 
be  taken  as 
very  rcmirk- 
able. 


Saviour  is  too   firmly  set,  and   does  not 

quite   show    that    benignity   which    the 

Man  and  the  occasion  demand. 
The  painting  named  "  Beware  '*  tells 

its  own  story,  even  without  the  explana- 
tory lines 
attached  to 
it.  The  lady 
looks  j  ust 
such  aoother 
as  tempted 
St.  Anthony, 
and     drove 
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tlie  Garden  of  f)lives,  consoling  Ins  dis- 
ciples f'eter,  John  and  James.  It  is  a  very 
hne  expression  of  grief,  not  only  in  the 
sorrow  depicted  on  the  fjnes,  but  in  the 
aitiiudes  of  the  ligures.  If  I  would 
express  any  adverse  rriticisni  u[Kin  il  at 
all,  it   Hould  he   that    the  mouUi  of  (he 


Kevin  to  seek 
a  retreat  in 
Glendalough, 
"by  that 
lake  whose 
gloomy  shore 
skylark  never 
warbled  o'er. 
The  expreS' 
si  on  on  her 
face  shows 
that  she  is  on 
mischief  bent, 
and  know- 
ing that  she 
could  not  get 
admittance 
otherwise,  as- 
sumed the 
garb  of  a  pil- 
grim, asking 
alms.  It  is 
doubtful  if 
she  will  suc- 
ceed, because 
the  monk 
seems  to  be 
very  much  on 
his  guard. 
In    "Pisa 


\"ai 


liy  llr>r.ice  V.in  Huiili.  Huith    makes 

another  ven- 
ture towards  the  nude,  using  the  waters 
of  the  river  for  dratery.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  picture.  I'nder  the  covrr  of 
night  fthe  moon  is  just  risinj;)  the  maidens 
of  Pisa  bathe  in  groups  in  Uie  river, 
protected  from  view  by  the  higli  banks, 
and  enjoy  a  swim. 
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PtSA  MAIDENS. 

From  the  painting  by  Horace  Van  Ruitb, 
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One  of  the  latest  of  Mr.  Van  Uuitli's 
pictures,  aad,  I  fancy,  the  one  which  he 
himself  values  most,  is  "  The  Promise  in 
the  Clouds."  I  saw  it  in  his  studio  in 
Holland  Park  about  a  month  ago,  where 


1  thought  it  looked  very  well,  but  it 
looked  still  better  in  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  Dor^  Gallery.  The  reproduction 
given  here  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  do 
justice  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  the  tender 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  young,  and 
evidently  abandoned,  mother  can  be 
clearly  recognised.  The  rainbow  in  the 
cloud  promises  better  days  to  come. 

"  The  Serpentine  "  is  another  crowded 
canvas,  depicting  a  scene  ^vhich  the 
curious  reader  may  witness  any  morning 
during  the  hot  summer  days.  It  is  full 
of  life,  and  a  very  curious  study  of  one  of 
the  various  phases  of  London  life. 

The  "Girl  at  the  Fountain,"  another 
picture  reproduced,  is  an  admirable  study 
in  classical  drapery,  rendered  more 
curious  by  the  introduction  of  two  rabbits 
that,  tor  want  of  due  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  seems  disgracefully 
modem. 

1  have  already  said  that  our  artist  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  cosmopolitan,  but  another 
word  or  two  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
histravels,  Afterthe  preliminary  studies, 
which  all  those  who  have  the  painting 
instinct  in  their  natures  will  always  find 
the  means  of  carrying  out,  he  began  his 
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"  Of  understanding  keep  the  light 
Always  alive  and  brinht, 
t)r  snakelikc  cree[ielli  up  lemptalion 
And  )iiils  to  nau){ht  my  surest  calculation. 


Academy,  jHyj. 

serious  work  at  Stuttgart  under  Professor 
Nehur,  a  pupil  of  Cornelius,  antj  utilised 
his  time  so  well  that  he  liad  little  to 
learn  afterwards  in  the  way  of  classical 
studies.  Tlien  he  went  to  Muiiirh  for 
seven  years.  During  the  years  comprised 
between  1S71J  and  i.s«7  Mr.  Van  liuith 
lived  in  Italy,  and  later  in  India,  where 
he  did  a  good  deal  of  suicessful  work, 
though  he  regards  the  great  dependency 
as  Ijeing  far  from  an  artistic  country. 
Art  even  to  the  educated  natives  is  only  a 
handicraft,  and  when  in  the  society  of 


figure,  landscape,  and  por- 
trait painting  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  in 
that  city  in  18S3— 18S4. 

About  modem  art  in 
general  Mr.  Van  Ruith  re- 
grets that  the  great  and 
general  hurry  of  the  present 
day  has  driven  people  into 
superficiality,  hence  the 
"  catch-eye  "  performances 
prevail  as  against  serious 
work  requiring  contempla- 
tion and  concentration  on 
both  sides — the  artist  and 
the  beholder.  We  have,  he 
says,  grown  too  superficial. 
Asked  who  he  thought  was 
to  blame  for  this  decadence, 
the  public  or  the  artists,  he 
answered : 

"The  artist  primarily,  for 
it  is  they  who  should  be 
expected  to  stand  up  tor  the 
highest  ideals;  the  public 
secondarily,  since  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  attracted 
by  glare  and  pretence.  But 
the  two  bodies,  the  small 
body  of  artists  and  the  big 
body  of  the  public,  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other  until 
what  is  merely  accidental  is 
niade  to  pass  for  what  is 
true." 

Amongst  Mr.  Van  Ruith 's 
earliest  recollections  of  his 
birthplace  —  St.  Peters- 
the  great  inundation,  when  he 
.11  night,  and  worked  hard  to 
get  the  furniture  and  valuables  into  the 
up[«r  story  uf  his  father's  house, prepared 
for  [he  water  flooding  the  ground-floor, 
listening  iiieanwhilc  anxiously  for  the 
minute  guns  of  the  fortress  signalling  the 
rise  of  the  Keva.  However,  no  harm  was 
done  to  his  habitation,  and  he  got  off 
with  a  sleepless  night. 

Another  impressive  recollection  was 
the  great  cholera  epidemic,  with  its  con- 
tinuous procession  of  funeral  cars  night 


1  the  Royal 


burg- 
watched  i 


natives  our   artist  was  often  advised  to  and  day,  riots  all  over  the  town,  people 

conceal  his  vocation.    Though  Mr.  Van  attacking  doctors  and  nurses,  saying  they 

Kuith  at  no  lime  took  up  his  residence  killed  the  patients.    "  We  saw,"  says  the 

at  Calcutta,  he  took  the  gold  medal  for  artist,  "  in   oui  street  a  man  who  was 
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hurrying  off   with  a       pokteait  or 
mediciae    bottle    in  hichail 

his  hand  suddenly  uichaslowitch, 
stopped  by  a  gang  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
roughs,  who  jammed  ^^Iked  through 
the  bottle  down  his  Earope. 

throat.  Id  one  of  the 
big  market  places  rioting  was  so  bad 
that  the  limperor  Nicholas  I.,  of  truly 
majestic  prrseace,  decided  to  see  for 
himself.  He  ordered  his  single-harness 
droshky,  and  rode  unattended  into  the 
midst  of  the  fighting  and  howling 
populace.  He  was  received  with  jeers. 
Nicholas  rnse  to  his  full  height  (over 
six  feet}  and  thundered  into  the  seething 
mass  of  men  and  women : — 

"  On  your  knees,  you  dogs,  wlien 
your  i'mperor  sjieaks  to  you  !  " 

And  sure  enough  every  head  was  im- 
rx>vered,  every  knee  bent,  and  they 
listened  reverently  to  the  fatherly  advice 


OVEKCOME   WITH    SOXKOW. 

From  the  paioting  by  Horace  Van  Kuith,  exhibited  in  the  Dor^  Gftllery. 
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MRS     HOKACR   VAN    RllTH. 
From  a  paiiHirfi  by  Horace  Van  Ru 

the    "Little    Father"    gave   his  foolish 
children. 

The  third  inriilent  that  impressed  the 
solemn  little  hoy  with  big  grey  eyi-s  and 
thin  pale  face,  was  the  great  review  the 
Kmporor  held  of  the  troops  he  sent  to 
Hungary  to  assist  in  Atislria's  trouble 
against  Kossuth.  The  <:lergy,  in  their 
gorgeous  robes,  blessing  the  regimunts, 
made  a  fine  picture.  After  forty  years  in 
Russia  his  father  longed  to  see  the  Father- 
land again.  He  left  Petersburg,  and, 
after  a  short  stay  in  Stocltholm,  he  went 
to  Hamburg  to  see  his  relations,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Stuttgart. 


"My  father,"  says  Mr. 
Van  Ruith,  "chose  that 
town,  as  the  then  Queen 
of  Wurtemberg  was  a 
daughter  of  Nicholas  L. 
to  whom  he  had  intro- 
ductions. He  had  always 
been  received  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  the  Court  ci 
St.  Petersburg.  Once 
settled  in  Stuttgart,  my 
only  brother  and  mysejf 
started  school  for  the 
third  time — the  fir^t  was 
in  Russia,  then  in  Svreden, 
and  now  in  Germany. 
Born  and  educated  in  a 
foreign  land,  although  of 
German  extraction,  I  was 
always  called  "the 
foreigner"  both  at  college 
and  later  at  the  Schr>o]  of 
Art.  After  completing 
my  studies  at  the  latter  1 
continued  studying  art  at 
Munich  and  Dresden  and 
RerSin.  The  death  ofn^ 
dear  father  called  me 
back  to  Stuttgart.  A  few 
mnre  years  of  study  with 
a  celebrated  Viennese 
artist,  Hen  Canon,  and  I 
said  farewell  to  my  be- 
loved mother  and  left 
(iermany  for  Italy,  begin- 
ning with  Milan.  Rome 
was  the  next  stage.  I 
shall  never  forget  the 
Th.  inipres'^ion  of  graocleur  I 

felt  when  from  the  train 
on  my  way  to  Rome  1  saw  the  sun  setting 
gloriously  over  the  Roman  campagna, 
and  «  hen  we  passed  herds  of  those  mag- 
nificent white  o.\en  we  find  described  in 
the  Odyssey. 

"  Needless  to  say  how  deeply  impressed 
1  was  at  the  perfect  beauty  of  ancient  and 
renascence  art  accumulated  in  the  eternal 
city.  Yet  modern  artists  in  Milan  had 
opened  my  eyes  as  to  conventional  versus 
direct — i.e.,  realistic — art,  so,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  ancient 
art  1  felt  that  there  was  a  progressive 
movement  away  from  that '  great  art 
towards  something  new,  whether  for  the 
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better  or  not  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind.     Sceingthat  artistically  I  had  been 


"  Important  eveots  had  occurred,  and 
vere  occurring,  which  drew  my  attention 
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CKF.I.SftA    PESSIOnrFS 
From  Ihe  water-colour  by  llorai:e  Van  Ruilli. 

brouuhl    up  on   Conventional    German  from  the  pjst  to  the    present.      I   refer 

.Vrt — and  certainly  in  those  days  it  was  especially  to  the  death  of  King  Vittore 

conventional  in  every  respect — i  fought  Emanuele  and   Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  the 

hard  to  find  my  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  accession  to  the  throne  of  King  Humbeito 
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THE  PBoxise  IN    and    the     new 

THE   CLOUDS.  PopC    LcO     XIEI. 

With  many  other 
artists,  I  was  engaged  in  drawing 
illustrations  of  these  events  for 
different  periodicals. 

"  Id  those  days  I  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  an  officer  in  the  Italian 
navy,  Cavaliere  Giachetti,  who 
was  very  fond  of  art — ^but  of 
modem  contemporary  Italian  art, 
in  awful  (I  say  "  awful"  advisedly) 
contradiction  to  ail  the  art  trea- 
sures surrounding  it.  He  was  ever 
urging  me  to  leave  conventionali- 
ties alone  and  paint  Nature  as  she 
is,  and  that  I  could  do  no  better 
thaD  go  and  see  an  unconventional 
woild — go  to  India.  He  had  taken 
his  frigate  round  the  world  and 
had  visited  Bombay,  and  promised 
me  great  success  if  1  were  to  go  to 
that  fairy  city.  One  fmc  day  I 
yielded  to  his  advice  and  went, 
and,  certainly,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  I  had  no  cause 
to  complain,  as  an  arlicle  from 
an  Indian  paper,  quoted  below, 
proves  " : — 


HE    SEKHEMINK. 
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"  In  a  collection  of  pictures 
chiefly  by  amateurs,  the  work 
of  a  professional  artist  shines 
like  a  planet  in  the  dust  of 
common  stars,  and  in  this  exhi- 
bition the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Van  Ruith  were  conspicuous. 
In  his  most  careless  sketch — 
.'ind  it  must  be  owned  that 
some  of  this  artist*s  ■  figure 
sketches  are  very  slight  indeed 
^as  in  his  more  carefully 
finished  paintings  the  master 
hand  is  shown,  and  even  when, 
as  in  some  of  the  former,  there 
may  be  '  a  fault  to  pardon  in 
the  drawing's  lines,'  the  pardon 
is  fieely  accorded  to  the  soul 
and  spirit  which  animate  even 
the  faulty  line,  and  raise  it 
above  the  level  of  mute  careful 
work  from  less  artistic  hands. 
by  those  familiar  with  IJombay 
the  scenes  from  bazaar  or  rural 
life  in  that  part  of  the  country 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Van  Ruith  are 
greeted  as  alike  true  to  Nature 
and  to  art.  ,  .  .  Mr.  Van 
Ruith'smost  important  picture, 
'  In  the  shade,'  has  been  bought 
byH.  E.  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of  the  Punjab,  and  shows  to 
even  greater  advantage  now 
that  it  is  hung  in  Barnes  Court 
than  it  did  on  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition." 

"  Nature,"  says  Mr.  Van 
Ruith,  "  was  so  new  and  over- 
powering that  1  could  not  help 
I>ainting  what  I  saw  as  I  saw 
it,  and  1  did  so  for  nearly  eight 
years.  Conside rat  ions  of  health, 
however,  obliged  me  to  leave 
'  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt '  and 
return  to  the  grind  of  over- 
whelming competition. 

"  I  went  back  to  Italy,  viH 
Venice,  Naples,  Capri,  where  I 
stayed  a  year,  andback  to  Rome. 
After  another  year  1  set  up  a 
studio  in  Florence,  but  London 
was  my  aim,  so  two  years  later 
I  started  again,  and  after  some 
lime  in  Paris,  made  for  the 
Knglish    shores,  aad    hoe    I 


THI  GIU.  AT  THI  FOUNTAIN. 

From  the  paindng  by  Horace  Vui  Ruith,  eihibiied  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

have  been  since  1890— /'y  siiis  et  fy  restet" 
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SIGNS  are  not  wanting,  1  am  glad  to 
say,  that  we  are  moving,  if  some- 
what tardily,  towards  a  slate  in 
which  the  able-bodied  young  man  who  is 
not  something  of  a  rille  shot  will  be  thr^ 
exception ;  at  present  he  is  the  rule,  partly 
because  hitherto  the  opportunity  (or  him 
to  learn  how  to  handle  a  rifle  has  been 
lacking,  and  partly  because  it  has  never 
been  impressed  upon  him  that  he  owes  it 
as  a  duty  to  his  country  to  do  so. 

Now  almost  every  day  sees  something 
being  done  towards  providing  e\ery 
young  man  in  this  country,  irre^ipeciive 
of  rank,  with  the  means  of  learning  how 
to  use  a  rille,  and  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  young  man  to  Tit  him- 
self to  assist,  if  necessary,  in  thedofemv  of 
his  country  is  becoming  more  generally 
understood. 

In  the  middle  ages  tlie  long  bow  was 
the  national  weajjon  of  l-.ngland  ;  both 
law  ;<nd  ciistoni  enjoined  that  all  freemen 
should  be  trained  in  its  use,  and  every 
village  had  its  butts.  The  skill  in  arcliery 
thus  acquired  won  for  us  the  great  vic- 
tories of  Falkirk,  Crerv.  IViilicrs,  and 
Agincourt,  and  ma.ie  I'.ritish  infantry,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  rrcnch  historian,  "  the 
most  formidable  which  l-.urnpf^  had  seen 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Homan 
Kmpire." 

To-dav  the  rille  is  the  national  weapon 
of  F.ngland.  but    how   nianv  ICiiglishmen 


are  even  passable  marksmen?  The  number 
is  comparatively  few,  whilst  the  majority 
of  young  men  in  this  country  have  no 
idea  at  all  of  how  to  use  a  rille. 

If  wc  had  now  as  a  nation  the  same 
general  efficiency  with  the  rifle  as  we  had 
in  the  middle  ages  with  the  long  bow,  we 
should  have  made  considprable  strides 
towards  attaining  that  state  of  mililary 
efiicienry  which  is  far  more  likely  to  keep 
us  at  peace  with  the  world  than  our  pre- 
sent state  of  un preparedness  for  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
regular  army  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
this  country  but  to  the  empire  at  large, 
that  ritle  shooting  should  be  made  a 
national  pursuit,  and  skill  with  the  rille 
a  national  accomplishment  in  the  same 
manner  that  aa'hcry  and  skill  with  the 
long  bow  were  so  considered  in  the 
olden  days  in  England,  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  excellence  in  cricket  and 
football  are  so  rcgardid  to-day. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  South  African  War  runs  as  follows: 
"The  true  je-son  of  the  war  in  our 
opinion  is  that  no  military  system  will 
be  satisfactory  which  docs  not  contain 
power  of  expansion  outside  the  limit  of 
the  regular  forces  of  the  army,  whatever 
that  limit  may  be.  If  tbe  war  teaches 
anything  it  is  thi<i,  that  throughout  the 
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Empire,  in  the  United  Kiogdom,  its 
colonies  and  dependencies,  there  is  a 
reserve  of  military  strength  which  for 
many  reasons  we  cannot  and  do  not 
wish  to  convert  into  a  vast  standing 
army,  but  to  which  we  may  be  glad  to 
turn  in  our  hour  of  need,  as  we  did  in 
iSfjif." 

1  entirely  asrce  with  that  opinion. 
The.  independence  of  a  State  ultimately 
depends  upon  not  only  the  willingness, 
but  the  ability,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence. 

"The  material  for  this  reserve  force  of 


all  civil  and  military  schools,  and 
amongst  all  civilian  adults  by  which,  to 
quote  the  words  of  a  circular  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  proposed  "to 
educate  our  young  men  and  boys  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  an  army  of 
expert  rille  shots,"  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  this  means  "  the  United  States 
wilt,  within  a  few  year^i,  have  more  than 
i,cKX),(Kx>men  who  will  have,  for  practical 
purposes  on  the  line  of  battle,  nearly  all 
the  requirements  for  the  most  efficient 
soldiers  in  the  world." 

Our  own  colonies  have  been  in  110  way 


WHRN   THE    I:MERGKNCV    COMKS. 


tVES   PKOTECTIN6   THK   COAST    FROM    INVASION. 


military  strength  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  convert  into  a  vast  standing  army  "  (I 
hope  we  never  will  do  so),  "  are  the  boys 
and  young  men  of  (ircat  Britain  in  all 
ranksandconditionsof  life.andpatriotisui 
and  common  sense  alike  point  to  the 
wisdom  of  making  from  such  splendid 
material  a  thoroughly  efficient  military 
reserve.  Such  an  idea  is  bv  no  means  a 
new  one  in  English  speaking  commu- 
nities. In  the  United  States  a  national 
board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice 
has  been  formed,  and  plans  were  approved 
last  year  for  the  encouragement  of  rifle 
shooting  in  the  State  flifilitia,  throughout 
No.  41.    September,  1906. 


backward  in  this  matter.  Natal  has 
introduced  a  system  of  military  training 
into  all  her  schools,  and  gives  a  warm 
eni.-ourageinent  to  rifle  shouting.  In 
Australia  and  Canada  riile  clubs  have 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  South  .\frican 
war.  In  England  alone,  until  quite 
recently,  nothing  at  all  has  been  done 
to  make  us  as  a  nation  more  prepared 
for  war  than  we  were  before  i^'j-j. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  popularisa- 
tion  of  rifle  shooting  as  a  national  pas- 
time, pursuit  aad  accomplishment  in  a 
country  so  densely  populated  as  Great 
Britain  is  the  diiGculty  of  providing  sate 
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ranges.  A  minor  difficulty  has  also  been  the 
expense  of  service  rifles  and  service  ammu- 
nition. Both  these  difficulties,  however, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  introduction 
of  miniature  ammunition  fired  at  short 
ranges  either  from  miniature  rifles,  or 
from  any  kind  of  rifle  fitted  with  tubes 
or  other  adapters  for  firing  miniature 
ammunition. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  mav  there- 
fore  be  acquired  in  two  ways : 

(i)  By  **  long  range  "  practice  ,  as  at 
Bisley,  at  stationary,  disappearing,  or 
moving  targets. 

(2)  At  "  short  range  **  practice  at  the 
targets  described  above  with  miniature 
or  **  reduced  '*  charge  ammunition  on 
opened  or  covered  ranges,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  yards  in  length,  which  can 
be  arranged  for  almost  anywhere,  even 
in  a  crowded  town. 

I  see  no  reason  why  miniature  rifle 
shooting  should  not  be  made  one  of  our 
regular  school  pastimes,  for  of  its  utility 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  the  great 
drawbacks  to  all  forms  of  military  train- 
ing is  the  length  of  time  required  to 
be  devoted  to  it,  and  the  necessity  it 
entails  upon  young  men  either  to  delay 
their  start  in  civil  life,  or  to  interrupt 
their  career  after  it  has  already  begun. 
The  shorter  this  period  of  training  can 
be  made,  therefore,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country, 
and  the  sooner  that  young  men  qualify 
themselves  for  the  first  duty  of  a  citi/en, 
viz.,  that  of  being  able  to  bear  arms  for 
their  country's  defence,  the  better. 

Tor  this  reason  I  advocate  that  a  course 
of  military  drill  and  rifle  shooting  should 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  State- 
aided  public  and  preparatory  schools. 
The  training  should  not  be  made  a 
burden,  but  rather  an  attractive  recrea- 
tion. Something,  indeed  a  good  deal, 
has  been  done  already  in  this  direction 
in  public  schools.  Most  of  the  great 
public  schools  now  possess  cadet  corps  ; 
some,  of  course,  have  had  them  for  many 
years,  but  1  do  not  think  that  the  object 
of  this  training  has  hitherto  been  suffi- 
ciently impressed  on  schoolboys.  I  think 
that  a  great  number  join  the  cadet  corps 
of  their  school  simply  because  they  intend 
to  make  the  army  their  profession,  and 


wish  to  make  as  early  a  start  as  possible 
in  their  military  education.  Others  join 
from  very  mixed  motives — partly  from  a 
general  kind  ol  liking  for  military  dress 
and  evolution,  partly  from  a  strong  tradi- 
tion in  certain  houses,  partly  from  a 
wish  to  be  associated  with  their  friends. 
But  whatever  the  motive  may  be  which 
induces  boys  to  join  their  corps  I  believe 
the  right  one,  that  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  a  sen^e  of  duty  to  their  country, 
actuates  but  few.  And  this  I  feel  sure  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  ideal  has 
never  been  placed  before  them.  Youih 
is  impressionable,  and  if  masters  would 
strive  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them, 
as  members  of  a  great  Empire,  to  undergo 
military  training,  and  that  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  their  country  is 
a  work  as  noble  as  it  is  useful,  the  idea 
will  take  root  and  bear  fruit,  the  value 
of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

liut  public  school  cadet  corps  form  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  boyhood  of  our 
nation.  I  want  to  see  boys  in  the  secon- 
dary schools  receiving  just  the  same 
advantages  in  military  training  as  the 
sons  of  well-to-do  parents  in  our  public 
schools.  The  cadet  corps  in  the  latter 
are  assisted  by  the  War  Office,  who  pro- 
vide them  free  of  charge  with  arms  and 
ammunition  because  they  wear  a  uniform. 
In  schools  where  the  boys  are  too  poor 
to  afford  to  wear  uniform  this  assistance 
from  the  War  Office  is  denied,  and  this 
state  of  affairs  seems  to  me  to  be  both 
unfair  and  illogical.  There  are  now 
many  school  corj)s  who  do  not  wear 
any  uniform,  and  I  maintain  that  Jhese 
are  certainly  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
help  and  recognition  from  the  State  as 
do  the  sons  of  wealthier  parents  at  public 
schools. 

Indeed,  if  the  scheme  I  have  in  view 
for  making  rifle  shooting  a  national 
pursuit  is  to  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  it  is  essential  that  the  State- 
should  take  the  lead  in  assisting  all  rifle 
clubs  and  corps  by  giving  free,  or  at  cost 
price,  a  certain  number  of  rifles  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ammunition.  Hut  in  addi- 
tion to  this  State  aid  we  must  also  enlist 
the  personal  sympathy  of  yyeopla  in  the 
scheme    whose     influence     must     be    a 
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determining  factor  in  its  development. 
For  example,  rifle  clubs  should  be  formed 
under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  counties,  and  of 
the  mayors  of  all  irnporlant  towns, 
while  branches  should  be  established  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages  until 
every  man  in  the  country  shall  have 
within  his  reach  the  means  for  practis- 
ing rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  after  his 
day's  work  is  over,  and  thus  fit  himself 
to  take  up  arms  for  his  country  should 
the  need  arise. 

This  system  of  rifle  clubs  and  physical 
training  must  prove  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  nation,  for  they 
would  greatly  tend  to  increase  the  general 
physique  and  inculcate  habits  of  order 
and  discipline,  besides  providing  a  reserve 
of  eflicient  marksmen. 

Personal  bravery,  subordination,  and 
individual  intelligence  being  taken  for 
granted,  I  quite  agree  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  who,  in  the  preamble  to 
the  recently  published  rules  for  the  "  Pro- 
motion of  RiHe  Practice,"  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  "  in  estimating  the 
mililary  efficiency  of  a  soldier,  if  we 
consider  ten  points  as  a  standard  of  per- 
fection, at  least  eight  of  these  points  are 
skill  in  rifle  shooting," 

The  idea  of  conscription  is  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  this  <ountry,  and  its 
idoption  is  to  be  greatly  deprecated, 
Kcept     under     the     pressure    of    some 


overwhelmingnational  emergency.  At  the 
same  time  1  am  satisfied  that  unless  rifle 
shooting  can  be  made  a  national  pursuit, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  obli- 
gatory instruction  in  rifle  sliooting  in  all 
schools  and  colleges,  and  among  the 
youth  of  the  country  generally  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  we  will  ultimateU 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  conscription  ia 
some  form  or  another.  For  in  do  other 
way  would  it  be  possible  for  the  vetA' 
large  reserve  of  men  required,  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  war,  to  be  provided  so  far 
trained  as  to  warrant  their  taking  their 
places  in  the  ranks  against  a  civilised 
enemy  without  what  might  prove  a  fatal 
delay  of  months  in  preliminary  drill  and 
training  in  the  use  of  a  rifle. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be 
influenced  by  the  cry  of  the  danger  of 
militarism,  the  unfounded  fear  of  which 
blinds  so  many  in  this  country  to  the 
paramount  necessity  for  taking  proper 
measures  for  the  defence  of  this 
Empire. 

I  know  only  too  well  wliat  war  is, 
the  suffering  and  misery  it  entails,  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  any  measures  which  would  tend  to 
make  this  country  eager  for  war.  My 
sole  object  in  advocating  rifle  shooting  as 
a  national  pursuit  is  to  save  the  country 
from  war  by  showing  to  the  world  that  we 
arc  able  and  determined  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire. 


ALTHOUGH  occurring  at  an  interval 
of  years,  and  in  a  part  o!  England 
far  removed  from  the  forest  of 
Glen  Ciaresca.lhe  tale  of  the  Crack  Shot 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
"  Stag  of  Ten,"  which  was  lold  in  these 
pages  in  the  January  number.  In  the 
latter  tate  it  was  shown  that  His  Majesty 
possesses  in  a  marked  de^-rec  that  rool- 
ncss  and  presence  of  mind  which  is 
distinctive  of  the  highest  courage.  The 
present  tale  will  give  an  example  of  pru- 
dence and  care  which  are  ttw  frequently 
neglected  by  those  who  imagine  tliat 
foolhardiness  is  synonymous  with  courage, 
and  may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
those  who  regard  a  blind  insensibility  to 
danger  as  a  sign  of  pluck.  If  in  addition 
it  draws  attention  to  the  extreme  care- 
lessness which  seems  the  normal  feature 
of  many  shooting  parties,  it  will  have 
done  a  good  work.   The  well  remembered 


case  of  two  lads,  one  fourteen  and  the 
other  sixteen,  who  were  allowed  to  go  out 
together.and  which  ended  by  one  fatally 
shooting  the  other  in  the  back,  is  merely 
typical  of  the  way  many  shooting  parties 
are  organised,  and  it  is  too  sad  to  be 
dwelt  on  here. 

Throughout  the  Midlands  there  is  no 

better  known  man  than  Mr.  C .    Bom 

of  resf«clable  middle -class  parent.s,  he 
cridy  3h.jwed  signs  of  lliat  niaikcd  busi- 
ness ability  which  has  revolutionised  at 
least  one  industry,  and  has  made  him 
one  of  the  wealthiest  traders  in  Eng- 
land. Eleven  thousand  workmen  are 
jMiid  each  Saturday  at  his  factories,  and 
the  extreme  nicety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  machinery  he  employs  make  the 
output  even  larger  than  the  number  of 
men  engaged  would  pre-sup|X)se.  His 
private  establishment  is  on  a  par  with 
his  business  in  extent,  and  there  is  no 
more  iuxurii>us  residence  in  the  county 
than   his.     Married  many  years  since  to 

the    daughter    of    the  Earl  of .   his 

wife  died  soon  after  marriage,  leaving  to 
his  care  one  child  -a  son — in  whom  his 
whole  life  was  wrapped  up.  The  un- 
married sister  of  his  wife— Lady  Ger- 
trude— shared  his  devotion  to  the  child 
— and  after  the  dealii  of  the  earl  she 
took  a  comfortable  residence  not  far 
from  Mr.  C.'s  estate,  in  order  to  be  near 
her  "  dear  adopted  boy."  If  at  that 
time  the  "  marriage  with  deceased  wife's 
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sister  Bill  "  had  been  passed,  their  com- 
mon and  intense  affection  for  the  child 
might  have  led  them  to  the  altar.  As  it 
was  they  resided  in  separate  houses,  but 
had  a  common  home  in  the  heart  of  the 
boy. 

Truth    to    tell    the    love    with    which 

Ernest  C regarded  his  two  best  friends 

was  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter. Otherwise  there  was  nothing 
very  attractive  either  in  his  person  or 
disposition.  Whether  the  pampering  he 
had  received  from  birth  had  destroyed 
all  traces  of  that  ability  which  one 
might  suppose  he  would  have  inherited 
from  his  father,  or  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  intermediate  generation  in  which  the 
law  of  heredity  is  supposed  to  lapse,  he 
certainly  was  not  a  brilliant  young  man. 
He  had  been  educated  privately  with  poor 
result  and,  while  having  a  desire  to  engage 
in  sport,  was  a  very  clumsy  bungler  at 
whatever  he  attempted.  At  the  time  of 
this  tale  he  had  just  returned  from  a  tour 
with  his  tutor,  and  a  large  shooting 
party  was  invited  to  meet  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  celebration  of  his  arrival. 

The  Prince,  who  honoured  many  com- 
mercial  men   with   his    friendship,    had 

never  seen  young  Mr.  C before,  that 

gentleman  being  but  in  his  twentieth  year 
and  just  emerging  into  society.  The 
Prince,  however,  with  his  universal  kind- 
ness, engaged  the  young  man  in  conver- 
sation on  the  evening  after  his  arrival, 
and  tried  to  fmd  some  sul)ject  which 
should  have  sullicicnt  interest  for  him  to 
make  him  for^^et  the  ever  present  sen^e 
of  his  own  individuality  which  seemed 
to  overcome  him. 

"  I  have  known  your  father  many 
years,"  said  the  Prince,  "and  admire  the 
perf(M't  orj^anisation  he  has  established 
in  his  manufactory." 

"Oh  yes,  your  Royal  Highness,  he  is 
very  energetic,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  the  business.  I  want  him  to 
retire.  I  want  to  enter  the  Guards,  but 
it  is  such  a  bore  cramming  for  an  exam." 

**  There  is  nothing  accomplished  with- 
out trouble,"  observed  the  Prince  ;  **  even 
in  our  sports  a  man  must  practise  to  either 
ride  or  shoot  straight,  and  in  the  serious 
business  of  life  assiduity  is  essential.** 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  riding  and  shoot* 


ing,"  replied  Mr.  C ,  **  and  I  hope  one 

day  to  be  a  crack  shot,  but  I  have  not 
done  much  as  yet." 

Previous  to  H.R.H.'s  arrival  Mr.  C 

had  been  shooting  the  boundaries,  but, 
the  game  being  sparse,  the  scene  of  the 
next  day's  operations  was  laid  in  one  of 
the  home  coverts  where  birds  were 
plentiful  and  the  certainty  of  a  large 
bag  assured.  The  party  was  a  large  one, 
thirteen  guns,  including  the  host  and  his 

son.    H.R.H.,  Mr.  C ,  Lord  A ,  and 

Colonel  F ,  who  intended  walking  to 

a  covert  not  far  distant,  stood  talking  to 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  who,  seated 
in  carts,  were  about  to  drive  to  points 
much  farther  away,  and  some  banter 
took  place  as  to  the  number  of  amateur 
b(^aters  the  central  party  would  have  in 
addition  to  those  whose  proper  business 
it  was.     "All  the  birds  you  miss,"  said 

Lord  A , "  will  fly  our  way.    We  shall 

make  a  heavy  bag.**  This  proved  a  true 
forecast,  as  218  brace  fell  to  the  four 
guns.  The  "skirmishers'*  as  they  called 
themselves,  returned,  in  the  liigliest 
spirits,  although  the  sport  enjoyed  had 
not  been  great.  They,  however,  appeared 
very  well  satisfied,  except  young  Mr. 
C ,  who  was  grumbling  at  his  ill- 
success,  only  one  bird  having  fallen  to  his 
gun.  "  And  that  was  a  pheasant,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  guests.  As  the  autumn 
was  then  in  the  early  days  of  September, 
the  cause  of  the  hilarity  was  explained, 

young  Mr.  C being  quite  unconscious 

of  having  sinned  against  any  law  what- 
ever. "  Well,  sup}>ose  it  was,  it*s  a  bigger 
bird  than  any' you  shot.**  The  fond  father 
was  shocked,  but  nevertheless  his  exces- 
sive fondness  for  his  son  overpowered  the 
natural  irritation  he  felt  as  a  sportsman. 

"Never  mind,  lamest, "  he  said,  "to- 
morrow you  shall  come  with  me.  I  will 
look  after  vour  morals.'* 

"  And,  let  us  hope,  after  the  safety  of 
his  companions,**  murmured  one  of  the 
young  men  who  had  been  in  the  dog- 
cart with  Ernest  C . 

The  next  day  the  central  party  con- 
sisted of  five  guns.  The  sport  was  again 
excellent,  except  in  the  case  of  Krnest. 

"  I  think  he  will  improve,  your  Royal 
Highness,  although  he  was  unfortunate 
to-day.     Never  mind,  Ernest,  Xo-morrow 
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I  am  ronvini-ed  you  will  kill  something," 
said  his  fattier. 


by  the  r^adiT   that    in    thn  tale  of  "A 
Stag  of  Ten,"  H.R.H.  is  reprpsented  as 


"A  very  excellent  day." 

"  I  lliink  it  highly  probable,"  observed      talkiag  with  his  gillie,  Mr.  Macdonald, 

H.U.I-I.  with  some  aninuitioii.  in  familiar  fashion.    This  gentleman,  the 

It  will  ha\e  been    jierhaps    remarked     special  gillie  (or  in  ferenionious  term — 
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JSager)  of  H.R.H.,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  filled  a  confidential 
post  in  the  household  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  He  had  accompanied  H.R.H. 
to  India,  and  held  a  position  which 
familyassociation  and  lon^^  and  intimate 
service  had  rendered  peculiar. 

"Macdonald,"  said  the  Prince, "it  was 
extremely  fortimati;  that  no  accident 
occurred  to-day.  Any  acoiili'jit  would 
have  been  distressing,  but  for  the  son  to 
have  shot  the  father  would  have  been 
indeed  terrible.  The  youiiger  Mr.  C  -- 
has  no  idea  of  shooting.  In  fact  he  does 
not  know  how  to  handle  his  gun.  You 
will  go  into  the  gun  room  and  take  such 
measures  as  will  render  an  accident  im- 
possible.    If  Mr.  ICrnest  C 's  persona! 

attendant  or  anyone  eke  raiscsobjcctions 
you  will  enter  into  no  controversy,  but 
refer  to  me  for  all  explanation." 

Mr.  Macdonald  effectively  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  same  party  of  five  again 
bagged  over  two  hundred  brace,  not  a 
single  bird  falling  to  lirnest's  gun. 
.  The  party  that  evening  was  in  high 
spirits.  The  conversation  was  brilliant, 
and  the  laughter  loud.  ICven  i^rncst 
recovered  from  the  depression  causfd  by 
his  want  of  success 


"Never  mind,"  said  he,  "I  mean  to 
stick  to  it  until  I  am  a  crack  shot." 

"  That's  right,  Ernest,"  replied  his 
father,  "  keep  on  practising.  We'll  get 
some  traps  and  glass  balls,  have  a  gallery 
fitted,  and  go  in  for  practising  all  round." 

The  conversation  then  returned  to  its 
former  channels,  and  nothing  more  con- 
cerning Ivrnest's  want  of  prowess  was 
said  until  His  Royal  Highness  stood 
with  father  and  son  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  bidding  them  good-night. 

"  A  very  excellent  day,"  said  the  Prince, 

"  1  am  very  glad  the  birds  were  plen- 
tiful and  strong  and  that  you  were 
pleased,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  C . 

"  Kvcrybody  has  liad  a  good  day 
except  me,"  complained  Ernest.  "  I've 
had  no  sport,  no  sport  at  all." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  Prince,  turning 
towards  Ernest  with  a  smile,  "1  do  not 
know  what  more  you  could  desire.  You 
covered  each  of  the  party  with  great 
accuracy,  besides  doing  me  the  honour  of 
aiming  at  my  heart  twice,  and  if  you  had 
not  been  firing  all  day  with  blank  cart- 
ridges you  would  probably  h.ive  taken 
three  human  lives — which  certainly  ought 
to  give  sufijcient  exciti:ment  to  satisfy  th<' 
most  exigent  sportsman.     GooU-iiight." 
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THE   THAMES    IN    SUMMER. 


By   OSCAR   PARKER. 


IF  anyone  of  us  were  asked  what  river 
in  all  the  world  holds  first  place  for 
beauty  and  association,  the  answer, 
it  uainfluenccd  by  personal  attachment 
or  patriotic  feeling,  would  probably  be 
"The  Rhine."  The  Nile  would  have 
its  votaries  among  those  who  are  im- 
pressed by  the  splendid  civilisation  that 
nourished  along  ils  banks  quite  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  among  those 
also  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  moved  by 
its  dreamy  solitudes  and  vast  plains  and 
still  majestic  ruins.  The  Jordan  might 
claim  the  suffrages  of  those  in  whom 
religious  emotion  dominates  all  others. 
The  Tiber,  though  its  course  is  brief, 
and  its  associations  lie  almost  wholly 
with  the  story  of  Rome,  would  com- 
mand a  tribute  here  and  there  from  those 
whose  imaginations  are  suffused  with  the 
history  of  L.atium.  Even  the  Mississippi, 
in  its  way  peerless  of  rivers,  or  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  would  get  some  votes  ; 
but  to  most  of  us,   even  to  Englishmen 


however  gru<lgingly,  upon  a  f.iir  con- 
sideration of  all  the  claims,  the  Rhine 
would  appear  as  deserving  a  place  some- 
what higher  even  than  our  own  almost 
unequalled  Thames.  The  course  of  both 
lies  along  the  path  of  history  and  legend, 
of  romance  and  of  tragedy.  Both  have 
inspired  the  genius  of  poets,  of  artists, 
and  of  musicians ;  but  the  Rhine  has 
contributed  a  more  abundant  stock 
of  memories,  just  as  she  pours  into 
the  sea  a  greater  flood  of  waters,  and 
the  rugged  hills  and  vine-clad  slopes 
througb  which  she  runs  affect  the  senses 
more  strongly  than  do  the  pastoral  soft- 
ness and  daintier  beauties  of  Thames- 
land. 

It  is  the  pastoral  poet  more  especially 
who  finds  inspiration  in  the  Thames, 
for  she  is  cradled  in  the  gentle  bosom 
of  the  Cotswolds,  not  in  the  majestic 
energy  of  the  Alps,  and  she  passes  quietly 
along  sunny  meads  with  no  impetuous 
haste  and  eager  rush  to  the  arms  of  the 
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chastened  delight  in  clianting  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Thames.  Some  of  them  have 
lived  upon  its  bank>;  and  known  its  moods 
as  sailors  feel  the  ocean  mysteries. 
Some  of  them  have  Ix-en  stirred  by  the 
spectacle  of  its  commerce,  and  these  sing 
of  the  lower  river,  whose — 

" .     .  spacious  breast  displays  unfurled 

The  Ensigns  ol  the  assembled  world." 

While    others    find  no  inspiration   until 


awe  or  awakening  in  the  mind  concep- 
tions of  power  and  might.  Thp  Rhine 
stands  for  the  mail-clad  veteran,  rugged, 
defiant,  wearing  his  lady's  glove  in  his 
helmet  as  a  challenge  to  all  comers  ;  the 
Thames  might  \ye.  the  lady  herself,  full  of 
shy  graces,  revealing  unexpected  irharms 
at  every  moment,  responding  quickly  to 
each  flash  of  sunlight — to  every  shadow, 
cast     by    drifting     iloud,     a     sen<;itivc 


.V^j.fe^-v    ^-^^■^, 

Kl'CCI.EL'GH    IIOVSR. 
Un  the  site  of  the  villa  once  occupied  by  •■Uld  <J." 


"The  Silvery  Thames  iirst  rural  grows," 
.ind  to  some,  again,  who  recall  only  lhl^ 
dire  tragedies  and  cruel  crimes  that  slain 
the  silvt't  of  its  waters,  ihc  Thames  is 
but  a  "blighted  and  baleful  stream," 
whereon — 

"  Iterges  reptilian  and  iluKgish  creep 
Itelween  tbe  iiullen  banks  yet  half  asleep.'' 

Hut  with  all  the  varied  inouds  and 
asjrfcts  of  the  river  no  writer  has  ever 
described  the  Ttiames  as  embodying  any- 
where from  source  to  mouth  the  qualities 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  as  inspiring 


liewitchiny,  distracting  beauty, capriciuus 
it  may  be,  but  luvely  in  every  caprice. 

T"  us  who  live  in  London  ur  near  the 
Th.inie-  and  l;uow  it  in  its  spring  and 
summer  and  autumn  days,  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  "River  of  Pleasure."  'I'he 
phrase  is  significant  of  that  quality  ol 
quiet  restful  Iwauty  which  is  its  sjnxial 
charm.  1  admit  that  when  the  London 
coster,  out  and  abroad  for  his  day  of 
enjoyment,  raids  the  more  aa:essible 
reaches  of  the  river,  there  is  no  quiet  and 
little  rest  fur  anyone  in  his  neighbour- 
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hood;  liiit  even  he  cannot  spoil  the  beauty, 
and,  since  he  is  a  gregarious  animal,  he 
and  his  kind  can  he  avoided.  There  ace 
vast  stretdies  of  tlie  river  wjiere  on  tJie 
fairest  of  Itank  Holidays  one  may  row  or 
piiddle  or  punt  for  hours  without  moct- 
inj;  more  than  a  few  kindred  souls.  But 
visit  Richmond  on  a  jete  night  or  Henley 
in  Regalia  Week,  or  share  in  tin;  boat- 
house  life  (if  a  sunny  week  in  July,  or 
spend  a  Itank  Holiday  between  Maiden- 
head and  Marlow,  and  you  realise  how 
much  meaning  goes  to  the  phrase  "The 
River  of  Pleasure," 

The  sylvan  character  of  the  Thames  is 
consj)ii*unus  in  every  view  that  can  be 
photographed  alcing  the  river  from  its 
source  to  Kew.  Those  that  form  the 
illustrations  to  this  article  are  not  chosen 
for  any  exceptional  (|uali[y  of  hcautv  in 
the  scenes  they  depict ;  they  are  merely 
typical;  but  in  so  great  a  wealth  of 
lovely  scenery  some  selection  l>ecomes 
necessary.  These  selected  views  repre- 
sent some  of  the  best  known  sections  of 


the  river :  Etoo  College,  close  by 
"  Majestic  Windsor  "  ;  Richmond  in  the 
midst  of  that  "  goodly  prospect  of  hills 
and  dales  and  wood  and  lawn  and  spires, 
and  glittering  towns  and  gildcdstreama" 
— painted  by  Turner,  praised  by  poets, 
loved  by  all  who  know  it ;  Kew  where 
one*  a  royal  palace  stood,  and  now  the 
home  of  the  fairest  public  gardens  in  the 
worki,  where  over  eighty  thousand  city- 
wom  \'isitors  have  congregated  on  a  single 
day. 

In  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  article 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  Eton  College, 
built  by  Henry  VI.,  is  prominent,  as  it 
is  indeed  in  every  view  of  Eton  on  the 
plain.  The  foundation  of  the  school  is, 
of  course,  much  older,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  established  it  to 
advance  the  state  of  "grammar  learn- 
ing "  in  the  country.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  present  chapel  was  designed  by 
Henry  VI.  to  form  the  choir  of  a 
magnihcent  church  with  nave  and  tran- 
septs.    I'ndec  its  vaulted  roof  have  sat  a 
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host  whose  names  have  become  immortal 
in  English  history — Walpole,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Canning,  Fielding,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington—I could  fill  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine with  the  mere  recital  of  theirnames. 
To  all  this  section  of  the  stream  also 
Royal  Windsor  adds  an  impressive 
dignity,  a  distinction  uneciualled  else- 
where on  the  river.  Independent  of  its 
associations  in  history  and  romance, 
apart  from  the  suggestions  of  kingly 
state  and  great  political  events,  of  royal 
betrothals  and  marriages,  births  and 
deaths  that  have  occurred  within  its 
walls,  Windsor  Castle  charms  all  who 
visit  it  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
its  situation,  by  the  contrast  between  ils 
grim,  battlemented  walls, and  the  sylvan 
peacefulness  of  its  surroundings.  A  royal 
residence  since  the  days  of  Henry  II., 
Windsor  fills  an  immense  place  in  the 
heritage  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  records 
of  our  past.  The  views  from  the  terraces 
are  only  second  to  that  supremely  lovely 
river  view,  famous  for  many  ages,  which 
we  get  from  Richmond  Hill. 

Richmond  must  have  enchanted  the 
Londoner  long  before  we  have  any  men* 
tion  of  it  in  the  annals  of  history  or  in 
recorded  gossip.  Royalty  brought  it  into 
fashion  when  it  was  still  known  as  Sheen ; 


Edward  I.  was  the  first  English  monarch 
to  found  a  royal  palace  at  this  spot,  and 
with  most  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor 
sovereigns  it  remained  a  favourite  place 
of  residence.  The  original  structure, 
however,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
palace,  but  after  its  destruction  by  tire, 
towards  the  end  of  the  ijlh  century, 
Henry  \'II.  built  a  very  splendid  edifice 
on  the  site.  This  was  the  royal  jialace 
which  Henry  Vltl.  lent  to  Wolsey  in 
exchange  for  the  gift  of  Hampton  Court 
which  the  proud  Cardinal  deemed  it 
wise  to  present  to  his  jealous  sovereign. 
Elizabeth  died  here,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  i'"i03,  but  after,  as  the  Stuart 
King-;  prcf-^rred  Windsor  to  Richmond, 
the  latter  fell  into  decay  and  was  finally 
demolished.     Little  of  it  now  remains. 

From  the  Stuart  accession  Richmond 
passed  from  the  monarchical  into  the 
aristocratic  period  of  its  history,  but  it 
is  even  more  celebrated  for  its  literary 
and  artistic  associations.  Here  have  lived 
Sir  William  Temple,  Jonathan  Swift, and 
James  Thomson.  Gainsborough  had  lodg- 
ings in  Richmond,andSir  Joshua  Reynolds 
resided  here  for  a  time.  Ham  Walks  by  the 
river  were  often  paced  by  Pope  and  Gay. 
Ham  House  was  the  secret  meeting  place 
of  the  infamous  "  Cabal "  ministry,  and 
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not  far  away  is  the  remarkable  residence 
of  Strawberry  Hill,  where  Horace  Wal- 
pole  entertained  all  the  wit,  beauty,  and 
fashion  of  his  day. 

Leaving  Richmond,  with  all  its  me- 
mories, behind  us,  the  first  bridge  we  ap- 
proach further  down  the  river  is  that  of 
Kew,  a  new  structure  opened  by  King 
Edward  VIJ.  in  11*03,  but  our  view  shows 
the  many-arched  old  Kew  Ikidge,  which 
had   become  iiiade<[uiite  for  the  amount 


new  Kew  Bridge,  and  become  Icis  regret- 
ful of  its  predfcessor.  On  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  river  many  of  the  older 
bridges  still  do  gallant  service,  and  very 
charming  most  of  them  are,  so  incor- 
porated with  the  river  itself,  its  banks 
and  its  foliage,  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
nature's  gift  to  man,  not  man's  poor 
effort  to  supply  nature's  deficiencies. 

Throughout  the  length  of  London  the 
river  almost  reeks  with  bridges,  and  yet 
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down  lo  little  morr  than  a  century  and 
a  half  ai,'n  London  traHic  had  to  a'ci-om- 
uioilate  itself  to  .me.  Then,  indeed,  the 
waterman  llourislnd,  am!  we  may  reckon 
it  as  one  of  our  com [wnsal ions  for  a 
much  ■  bridged,  and  ton  often  uffly- 
bridgr-d.  river,  that  we  have  not  the 
truculent  t,'ri'cd  and  profanity  of  the  old 
Thames  waterman,  in  aildiiion  to  cabby's 
oicasional  exuberan<i'  of  lani^uage,  to 
make  us  mon-  tolerant  of  our  natural 
deficiencies  for  locomotion. 
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By  the  author  of  "  The  Dean  and  his  Daughter" 


From  Miss  Goldfield,  32,  Hautton  Square, 
S.W.,  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  St. 
£slhmtala's     Clergy     House,     Man- 

May  3,  1905. 

DEAR  Fatifer  Euphemistus, — You 
were  good  enough  to  tell  me, 
when  1  last  unburdened  my  soul 
to  you,  that  even  from  the  vortex  of 
giddy  fashion  I  might  appeal  to  you  in 
any  difficult  or  delicate  case  of  conscience. 

Oh !  how  thankful  we  poor  weak 
women  ought  to  be  for  the  revival  of  the 
celibate  priesthood  in  the  Church  of 
England !  How  could  1  go  to  Mr. 
Grafton,  at  Goldfield  Court,  or  to  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Granville  Badminton,  our 
vicar  here,  with  the  tale  of  my  troubles, 
without  feeling,  knowing  that  it  would 
that  very  night  be  poured  into  the  too- 
willing  ears  of  their  horrid  wives  ?    Never. 

I  have  this  morning  received  an  offer 
of  marriage — a  most  advantageous  one, 
as  far  as  1  can  see.  It  is  from  Lord 
TertuUian,  an  Irish  Peer,  but  an  M.P. 
He  is  already  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  although  only  forty. 
His  appearance  is  agreeable,  and  his 
income  ample.  With  my  fortune  (and 
me)  to  help  him  on,  he  could  reach  any 
position,  I  am  sure.  1  am  much  inclined 
towards  him,  but  1  will   abide   by  your 


decision.     Always,  dear    Father    Euphe- 

Your  faithful  daughter, 

Annie  Goldfield. 
P.S. — I  have  had  another  letter  from 
my  cousin.  Bob  Crahser,  the  barrister. 
He  assures  me  that  my  continued  refusal 
to  see  him  will  drive  him  into  evil 
courses.  Poor  fellow !  So  handsome, 
too.  If  he  only  had  religion,  I  might 
But  1  will  remember  your  advice. 

From  the  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  St.  ^sthae- 
tala's,  to  Miss  Goldfield,  London. 
May  4,  1905. 

My  dear  Daughter, — My  sacred  duties 
are  just  now  pressing  so  heavily  upon 
me  that  I  must  condense  my  answer  to 
your  very  important  letter  into  a  line  or 
two.  1  could  not  sanction  your  union 
with  Lord  TertuUian  (advantageous 
though  it  may  seem)  consistently  with 
my  duty  towards  you  and  your  eternal 
inteyests. 

The  engrossing  nature  of  political  life, 
and  the  additional  load  of  worldly  cares 
which  it  would  involve,  would  incapaci- 
tate you  from  devoting  yourself  (as  even 
a  married  woman  should)  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  in  this  benighted 
country. 

Besides,  he  is  far  too  old  to  prove  a 
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helpmeet  for  you,  only  twenty- two  as  you 
are,  and  possessed  of  unusual  feminine 
attractions. 

Think  no  more  of  him,  dear  child. 
Yours  (in  religion)  affectionately, 

EUPHEMISTUS,  O.S.X. 

P.S. — The  oratory  at  Goldfield  Court 
is  approaching  completion. 

P.P.S. — Your  cousin  is  a  snare  of  the 
devil. 

From  Miss  Goldfield,  London,  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Jones,  St,  jEsthcctala^s. 

June  2,  1905. 

Dear  Father  Euphemistus, — Again  I 
have  to  consult  you  upon  my  settlement 
in  life.  Captain  De  Bar,  of  the  5th 
(Queen's  Musketeers)  Dragoons,  whose 
father's  estate  is  only  seven  miles  from 
Goldfield  Court,  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  He  is  very  good-looking,  and  the 
uniform  is  quite  too  exquisitely  lovely. 
I  think  I  should  be  happy  with  him. 
What  do  you  advise  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  could  not 
attend  the  High  Celebration  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  ^^sthaitala,  as  my  aunt 
insisted  upon  my  accompanying  her  to 
the  first  meet  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club. 

I  was  right,  was  I  not,  dear  Father,  to 
deny  myself  and  obey  my  aunt  ? 

Your  faithful  daughter, 
Annie  Goldfield. 

P.S. — Do  let  me  speak  (if  only  a  word) 
to  poor  Bobby,  dear  director.  I  saw 
him  in  the  Park  this  morning;  and  he 
looked  so  white  and  wretched. 

From  the  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  St,  ^sthce- 
tala's,  to  Miss  Goldfield,  London, 

June  3,  1905. 

My  dear  Child, — Immersed  as  I  am  in 
my  sacred  duties,  I  seize  my  pen  to 
express  my  strong  disapproval  of  Captain 
De  Bar's  candidature.  A  dragoon  united 
to  a  faithful  daughter  of  Holy  Church  ? 
Monstrous  alliance !  You  must  dismiss 
him  from  your  thoughts,  my  daughter ; 
and  await  the  time  when  a  more  fitting 
mate  shall  present  himself. 

As  to  your  cousin,  I  cannot,  so  long 
as  I  have  the  charge  of  your  conscience, 
consent  to  your  holding  the  slightest 
communication    with     him.      He     has 


forfeited  all  claim  to  your  esteem  by  his 
wicked    threat   of  plunging   into  "evil 
courses."    Alas  1  no  doubt  he  is  already 
wallowing  deep  in  the  mire ! 
Yours  (in  religion)  very  affectionately, 

Euphemistus,  O.S.X. 

P.S. — Your  oratory  is  now  complete. 
Yesterday  I  consecrated  it  with  the 
utmost  pomp.  It  should  have  been  done 
by  a  Bishop,  I  know  ;  but  some  day  I  fed 
that  I  shall  be  called  to  the  Episcopate, 
and  my  functions  will,  of  course,  act 
retrospectively. 

P.P.S. — Ah,  my  daughter,  you  should 
have  been  here  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
i^sthaetala !  We  used  incense  for  the 
first  time  (the  best),  and  the  High  Altar 
was  one  blaze  of  wax  candles ! 

From  Miss  Goldfield,  Yacht  '' Cygnet^" 
Cowes,  to  the  Rev,  Charles  Jones,  St, 
Alstha'tala's, 

August  IP,  1905. 

One  line  in  haste,  dear  Father,  as  we 
are  just  sending  off  our  mail-bag,  to  tell 
you  that  Lieutenant  Ray,  R.N.,  has 
made  me  an  offer.  He  is  only  twenty- 
eight,  is  deliciously  good-looking,  is 
ready  to  give  up  the  Navy,  and  has 
lately  come  into  £"190,000  under  his- 
uncle's  will. 

Should  I  not  be  acting  wisely  to 
accept  him  ? 

Your  faithful  daughter, 

Annib  Goldfieu). 

P.S. — I  have  to  confess  that  I  broke 
your  rule  about  Bobby  to-day  ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  met  him  on  Ryde  Pier  this  morn- 
ing, being  wheeled  about  in  a  Bath- 
chair,  and  looking  dreadfully  ill.  All 
that  passed  was  this.  I  said :  "  I  am 
more  than  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so 
ill."  And  he  said  :  "  Thank  you,  Annie 
dear.  I  love  you.  Go  on,  Jacob  1 " 
And  he  left  me  there. 

From  the  Rev,  Charles  Jones,  ALsthastala\ 
to  Miss  Goldfield,  Coivfs, 

August  II,  1905. 

My  dearest  Daughter, — ^Although  my 
sacred  duties  are  now  more  than  usually 
onerous,  I  write  to  say  that  a  marriage 
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with  one  who,  as  a  sailor,  has  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  treading  the 
paths  or  debauchery  and  reckless  adven- 
ture, is  wholly  out  of  the  question  for 
you.  Think  no  more  of  Lieutenant  Ray, 
dear  daughter. 

Your  conversation  with  your  cousin 
Robert  was  a  distinct  infraction  of  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down  for  you.  It  must 
not  occur  again.  Do  not  believe  in  the 
illness  which  tempted  you  to  address  this 
adventurer.  It  was  put  on  to  excite 
your  pity.  It  is  not  you  this  man  loves, 
but  your  money, 

1  positively  forbid  you  to  speak  to  him 
again. 

Yours  (in  religion)  most  affectionately, 

EUPHEMISTUS,  O.S.X. 

P.S. — The  account  for  your  Oratory 
comes  to  £7y)  os.  7jd.,and  the  improve- 
ments it  has  been  your  privilege  to 
undertake  at  St.  ^slhsetala's  come  to 
;fi,o93  17s.  2(i.,  so  that  (including  your 
subscription  of  ^100  towards  the  work- 
ing expenses)  the  total  amounts  to 
£■1,933  17s.  9jrf.  So  you  may  send  me  a 
cli^que  for  that  sum. 

Telegram  from  Rev.  Charles  Junes,  Man- 
ckesley,  to  Miss  Gohlfidd,  Cotves. 

August  15,  1905. 
Cheque  duly  received  and  cashed.     It 
is  not  only  we  who  thank  you,  but  the 
whole  Church. 


From  Miss  Goldfield,  Pier  Hotel,  Hyde,  to 
the  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  St.  Msthaetala's. 
August  33,  1905. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones, — I  have  received 
your  letter  of  the  3tst,  informing  me 
that  you  are  willing  to  break  your  rule 
of  celibacy  in  my  favour. 

You  assert  that  your  sole  object  is  "  to 
save  me  from  the  advances  of  unsuitable 
admirers,  as  well  as  from  the  designs  of 
low  adventurers,  and  to  retain  me  under 
the  influence  of  Holy  Church," 

You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about 
"  the  unsuitable  admirers."  They  were 
very  nice,  but  I  have  sent  them  all  to  the 
right  about. 

As  for  "  the  low  adventurer,"  I  happen 
to  be  sitting  by  his  bedside  with  his 
mother,  and  I  am  going  to  marry  him  as 
soon  as  he  Is  well  again.  That  will  be, 
I  (ondly  hope,  in  about  a  month.  Under 
these  circftmstances,  however  desirable  it 
may  seem  to  keep  a  private  chaplain  at 
Goldfield  Court,  and  to  go  to  confession 
to  one's  husband,  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  regretfully  declining  your  flattering 
offer. 

1  remain. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Annie  Goldfield, 

P.S. — Hobby  wishes  me  to  say  that, 
after  a  careful  and  impartial  considera- 
tion of  your  letters  lo  me,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  the  most 
disinterested  man  he  ever  heard  of. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  WESTMINSTER 
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WESTMINSTKR  Monastery  and 
Palace  were  foundations  of 
great  antiquity  and  interest, 
scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Tower, 
with  its  chronicle  of  our  history  in 
stone.  Westminster  was  originally  called 
"  Thorney  Island,"  from  its  having  been 
overgrown  "  with  thorns  and  environed 
with  water,"  substantiated  by  a  charter 
granted  in  785,  by  Offa,  the  Mercian 
King  ;  but  it  is  really  a  peninsula  of  the 
purest  sand  and  gravel,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey.  This 
edifice  has  not  a  basement  storey,  like 
St.  Paul's,  but  is  built  upon  the  close 
fine  sand,  secured  only  by  its  very  broad, 
wide  and  spreading  foundations.  Sebert, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  having  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  being  baptised 
by  Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London,  pulled 
down  a  Pagan  temple  at  Thorney,  and 
founded  upon  the  place  a  church  to  the 
honour  of  St,  Peter,  sometime  previously 
to  the  year  616,  It  suffered  much  spo- 
liation by  the  Danes,  but  was  restored  by 
King  Edgar,  at  the  intercession  of 
Duns  tan,  who  brought  hither  twelve 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order  (pro- 
bably from  Glastonbury),  to  whom  both 
Dunstan  and  the  King  made  grants  of 
landed  property,  as  well  as  rich  presents 
in  gold.  The  dedication  of  the  church 
to  St.  Peter  (the  tutelar  saint  of  fisher- 
men) led  to  their  offerings  of  salmon 
upon  the  high  altar ;  the  donor  on  such 


occasions  having  the  privilege  of  sitting 
at  the  convent-table  to  dinner,  and 
demanding  ale  and  bread  from  the 
cellarer.  Canute  in  the  year  1017  took 
the  Monastery  under  his  special  care, 
"  it  being  so  near  the  King's  Palace," 
which  is  somewhat  corroborated  by 
Norden.  who  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  palace  at  West- 
minster was  destroyed  by  lire,  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  Canute,  about  the  year 
10J5  ;  and  there  occurs  in  King  Edward's 
third  charter  to  the  Abbey,  granted  in 
J065  :  "  The  place  where  the  said  church 
and  monastery  were  built  was  anciently 
'the  seat  of  Kings';  and  we  grant  that 
hereafter  for  ever  it  be  the  place  of  the 
King's  constitution  and  consecration,  the 
repository  of  the  imperial  regalia,  and  a 
perpetual  habitation  of  monks,  etc." 
But  this  charter  is  of  dubious  authority; 
and  it  is  otherwise  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  royal  palace  at  Westminster  before 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  himself.  Edric 
Streon,  through  whose  repeated  treachery 
to  the  Saxon  cause  Canute  was  alone 
beholden  for  dominion  in  England,  was, 
as  though  in  retribution  for  his  crimes, 
beheaded  by  command  of  the  monarch 
he  had  served  within  the  royal  palace  in 
London,  and  his  body  was  flung  out  of  a 
window  into  the  Thames,  an  event  which 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  at  West- 
minster. The  earliest  document  from 
whicb  the  existence  of  a  palace  at  this 
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spot  may  be  inferred,  is  a  charter  given 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey 
of  Ramsey  in  1052,  King  Edward  was 
now  proceeding  with  his  reconslruction 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  Monastery  at 
Westminstfr,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
surmised  that  he  himself  erected  a  palace 
there,  to  forward  the  splendid  work  by 
his  own  presence,  as  well  as  by  "a  tenth 
of  his  entire  substance  in  gold,  silver, 
cattle,  and  all  other  possessions."     Coni- 


Innocents,  December  38th,  1065,  the 
New  Abbey  was  dedicated ;  and  the 
King,  who  died  eight  days  afterwards, 
was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  front 
of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  which 
he  had  just  witnessed  the  completion. 
Our  early  chroniclers  have  assigned  the 
occurrence  of  several  of  King  Edward's 
recorded  visions  lo  this  spot.  Those  of 
the  drowning  of  a  Danish  King  who  had 
undertaken  to   invade   England,  of   the 
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pared  with  the  former  edifice,  it  was  a 
very  magnificent  fabric.  King  Edward 
gave  to  its  treasury  rich  vestments,  a 
golden  crown  and  sceptre,  a  dalmatic, 
embroidered  ptall,  spurs,  etc.,  to  be  used 
on  the  day  of  the  sovereign's  coronation. 
Here  our  kings  and  queens  have  been 
crowned,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  present  King,  and  here  very  many  of 
them  are  buried,  some  with  and  some 
without  monuments.  The  Confessor  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  his  intention 
fulfilled.      On    the    day    of    the    Holy 


Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  finally  of 
the  grievous  afflictions  which  his  country 
would  undergo  after  his  own  decease, 
were  of  this  number;  and  tradition  has 
even  identified  the  chamber  where  he 
died  as  that  which  after-generations 
called  the  Painted  Chamber.  The  monkish 
history  attributes  numerous  miracles  to 
his  sanctity.  He  was  so  much  in  love, 
they  tell  us,  with  retirement  and  devo- 
tional reflection,  that  being  once  disturbed 
by  the  singing  of  nightingales,  he  prayed 
that  they  might  no  more  be  heard  in 
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that  place,  which  petition,  continues  the     new-c 


legend,  was  granted  accordingly.  Even 
the  time  of  his  death  was  made  known 
to  him  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and 
message  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist  ; 
and  within  six  years  after  his  decease  the 
following  miracle  was  perfoimed  at  his 


e  Nonnans,"  by  ejecting  such  of 


the  bishops  and  abbots  as  bad  but  little 
learning  and  influence.  At  this  synod, 
Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
charged  with  being  "a  most  illiterate 
and  foolish  man,"  and  unfit  for  the 
slatioQ   he    held;    "a    very   idiot,    un- 
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tomb :  In  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  all  Knglish  prelates 
were  "  sifted  to  the  branne,"  a  synod 
was  held  in  the  church  at  Westminster 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  (anno  1074)  to 
examine  avowedly  into  the  qualifications 
and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  "  yet  with  the 
covert  design  of  making  room   for  the 


acquainted  with  the  French  language  and 
incapable  either  to  instruct  the  Church 
or  to  counsel  the  King."  His  pastoral 
staff  and  ring  were  therefore  demanded 
of  him  by  Lanfranc,  in  the  King's  name, 
but  Wulstan,  grasping  his  staff,  with  an 
unmoved  countenance,  made  this  reply ; 
"  I  know,  my  lord  ardi bishop,' that  I  am 
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entirely  unfit  for,  and  unworthy,  so  high 
a  station,  being  undeserving  of  tht' 
honour,  aod  unequal  to  the  task ;  however, 
I  think  it  unreasonable  that  you  should 
demand  that  staff,  which  I  never  received 
from  you,  yet  in  some  measure  I  submit 
to  ycTur  sentence,  and  will  rebign  it,  but 
consider  it  just  to  make  that  resignation 
to  King  Edward,  who  conferred  it  on 
me."  Then,  ending,  he  Irft  !he  synod, 
and  crossing  the  church  to  Kdward's 
tomb,  said,  whilst  standing  liefore  it  ; 
"Thou  knowcst,  O  holy  king,  how 
unwillingly  I  took  this  office,  and  even 
by  force,  for  neither  the  desire  of  the 
prelates,  the  ]>etitiun  of  the  nionk^,  nor 
the  voice  of  the  nobility  prevailed,  till 
your  conmiaiids  obliged  nie  ;  but  see,  a 
new  king,  new  laws,  a  new  bishop  pro- 
nounces a  new  sentence.  Thee  they 
accuse  of  a  fault  for  making  me  a  bishop, 
and  me  of  assurance  for  accepting  the 
charge."  Then,  raising  his  arm,  he 
placed  the  staff  upon  the  tomb,  which 
was  of  stone,  and,  leaving  it,  went, 
arrayed  as  a  monk,  and  sat  with  them 
in  the  chapter  house.  When  this  bccaine 
known,  a  nitsscnger  was  sent  for  the 
staff,  but  he  found  it  adhere  so  firmly  to 
the  stone  that  it  could  by  no  means  be 
removed ;  nor  could  either  the  King  or 
the  archbishop  himself  disengage  it  from 


the  tomb.  Wulstan  was  then  sent  for, 
and  the  staff  readily  submitted  to  his 
touch  .'[which,  being  considered  as  a 
consummation  of  the  miracle,  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  episcopal  dignity. 
Such  implicit  credence  was  given  to  this 
story  that,  according  to  the  annals  of 
Burton  Abbey,  King  John  urged  it  to 
Randolph,  the  Pope's  legate,  as  a  proof 
of  the  right  of  the  English  Kings  to 
nominate  a  bishop. 

lo  return  to  the  obsequies  of  the 
Conftssor.  Our  kings  in  the  Castle  of 
Wmdsor  (says  Palgrave)  live  on  the 
brmk  of  the  grave,  which  opens  to 
leceive  them.  The  throne  of  Edward 
was  equally  by  the  side  of  his  sepulchre, 
for  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster; and  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  the  day  after  his  decease, 
his  obsequies  were  solemnised  in  the 
adjoining  Abbey,  then  connected  with  the 
royal  abode  by  walls  and  towers,  the 
foundations  whereof  are  still  existing. 
Beneath  the  lofty  windows  of  the  southern 
transept  of  the  Abbey,  you  may  sec  the 
deep  and  blackened  arches,  fragments  of 
the  edifice  raised  by  Edward,  supporting 
the  chaste  and  florid  tracery  of  a  more 
recent  age.  Within  stands  the  shrine, 
once  rich  in  gems  and  gold,  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confessor  by  the  fond 
devotion  of  his  successors,  despoiled 
indeed  of  all  its  ornaments,  neglected 
and  crumbling  to  ruin,  but  still  sur- 
mounted by  the  massive,  iron-bound, 
oaken  coffin,  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
the  last  legitimate  Anglo-Saxon  king. 
After  the  ilecisive  victory  at  Hastings 
over  the  brave,  but  unfortunate,  Harold, 
William  the  Norman,  on  his  arrival  near 
London,  made  it  one  of  his  first  cares 
to  give  thanks  for  his  success  at  King 
Edward's  tomb  at  Westminster  ;  and  as 
it  would  seem  in  a  passage  in  "  William 
of  Mahnsbury,"  the  better  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  English  people  by  dis- 
playing a  veneration  for  the  Confessor's 
memory,  he  fixed  on  the  new  church  for 
the  scene  of  his  own  coronation.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  Christmas-day  following, 
he  was  crowned  by  the  side  of  Fdward's 
tomb.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  caused 
the  remains  of  his  predecessor  to  be  rein- 
terred  within  "  a  curious  and  more  costly 
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tomb  of  stone,"  The  feast  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  yearly  observed  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  Abbey,  Matthew 
Paris  describes  that  of  the  year  1247. 
when  Henry  [H.  walked  from  St.  Paul's 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  carrj  infj  a^ 
an  offering  a  little  vase,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  alleged  blood  of  Christ. 

Matthew,  in  his  chronicle,  gives  a 
drawing  of  the  vessel.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich     preached     on     the     occasion, 
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Paris  did  so  well,  that  the  King  invited 
him  to  dinner.  The  Abbey,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  by 
Henry  III.,  in  veneration  of  the  memory 
of  the  pious  Confessor.  "  The  Abbey 
Church,"  says  Mr.  Bard  well,  the  architect, 
"  formerly  arose  a  magnificent  apex  to  a 
royal  palace,  surrounded  by  its  own 
greatrr  and  lesser  sanctuaries  and  almon- 
ries ;  its  bell  towers  (the  principal  one 
seventy-two  feet  six   inches  siiuare,  with 


when  some  of  the  clergy  went  so  far 
as  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  undertaking  to  convince  them, 
his  discourse  was  noted  down  at  the 
time.  The  scene  in  the  Abbey  must 
have  been  very  impressive;  the  King 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  attired  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  recognising  Paris, 
caused  him  to  sit  on  the  middle  step 
between  the  throne  and  the  floor,  and 
expressly  directed  him  to  write  an  account 
of  the  proceedings.    This,  it   is  added, 


walls  twenty  feet  thick),  chapels,  prisons, 
gate  houses,  boundary  walls,  and  a  train 
of  other  buildings,  of  which  we  can  at 
the  present  day  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
In  addition  to  all  the  land  around  it 
e.Klending  from  the  Thames  to  Oxford 
Street,  and  from  \'au\hall  Bridge  Road 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary -le- Strand,  the 
Abbey  possessed  ninety-seven  towns  and 
villages,  seventeen  hamlets,  and  216 
manois.  Its  officers  fed  hundreds  of 
persons  daily ;  and  one  of  its  priests  {not 
the  Abbot)  entertained  "  at  his  ^'h\\.vm\ 
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in  Tothill "  the  King  and  Queen,  with  so 
large  a  party,  that  seven  hundred  dishes 
did  not  suffice  for  the  first  table.  The 
Abbey  butler,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
rebuilt,  at  his  own  private  expense,  the 
stately  gate  house  which  gave  entrance 
to  Tothill  Street."  It  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light  that  the  nave  of  the 
Abbey  was  re-built,  in  141 3,  by  Richard 
Whittington  and  Richard  Harrowden 
(a  monk  of  the  Abbey),  to  whom  Henry  V. 
issued  a  commission  for  the  purpose.  Now, 
it  has  been  plausibly  argued  by  Lysons, 
in  his  memoirs  of  Lord  Mayor  Whitting- 
ton, that  this  personage  was  the  very 
man  named  in  the  Royal  Commission. 

As  the  place  of  sepulture  of  our 
sovereigns,  the  Abbey  is  of  paramount 
interest : — The  Chapel  of  the  Kings 
(says  an  able  critic)  had  been  nearly 
filled  before  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Tudor.  Henry  VII.,  partly,  perhaps, 
to  do  honour  to  the  holy  shade  of 
Henry  VI.,  partly  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  royal  line,  determined  to  add 
a  mausoleum  to  Westminster  not  un- 
worthy of  the  majesty  of  England.  The 
beautiful  chapel  called  by  his  name 
dates  from  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  dull,  indeed,  the  spirit 
must  be  which  the  scene  does  not  waken 
to  keen  sympathy.  The  tombs  and 
monuments  within  its  precincts  not  only 
tell  the  ordinary  tale  of  the  instability  of 
human  grandeur,  but  mark  strikingly 
the  strange  vicissitudes  and  revolutions 
of  our  English  history.  The  devices  on 
Henry's  monument  record  the  day  of 
Bosworth  and  his  right  of  conquest ;  but 
they  are  prophetic  of  the  union  of  these 
islands  under  Princes  in  whom  the  Celtic 
blood  flowed  mingled  with  that  of 
Norman  and  Saxon.  Henry  VIII.  rests 
with  Jane  Seymour  at  Windsor,  far  from 
the  spot  where  he  married  Catherine,  in 
nuptials  accursed,  as  he  thought,  by 
Heaven  ;  or  where  their  doomed  and 
immature  fruit  lies  unhonoured  by 
memorial  or  epitaph.  But  three  children 
who  attained  the  Crown  were  buried  in 
their  grandfather's  chapel :  Edward  VI., 
without  a  royal  monument ;  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  made  foes  in  life  by  a  schism 
that  rent  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
divided  Europe  into  hostile  camps,  but 


in  death  mingled  in  a  common  sepulchre. 
Here,  too,  borne  from  that  magic  spot 
where  a  tardy  justice  overtook  her 
crimes,  lies  the  siren  schemer  of  that 
stirring  age,  Mary  Stuart,  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  grave  placed  in  honour 
among  the  chiefs  of  a  nation  whose  high 
destinies  she  would  have  frustrated  had 
her  power  equalled  her  will  and  am- 
bition. James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark 
are  near ;  and  here,  too,  for  a  brief  space 
— until  the  frenzy  of  the  Restoration 
did  cruel  and  idle  violence  to  the  dead — 
were  laid  several  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Commonwealth,  among  whom  Blake 
and  Ireton  were  conspicuous,  encircling 
the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Protector. 
Charles  II.  rests  unhonoured  in  the  chapel ; 
his  brother  found  a  grave  in  his  place 
of  exile  ;  but  Anne  and  Mary  rejoined 
their  ancestors,  and  were  laid  there,  by 
William  III.,  strange  to  say,  without  a 
befitting  monument.  The  first  king  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  sleeps  far  from 
the  England  he  never  loved ;  George  II., 
however,  and  Queen  Caroline,  with  many 
of  their  progeny,  claiming  justly  a  burial 
place  among  our  native  kings,  fill  a  large 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  With 
theirs  ends  the  line  of  royal  tombs, 
George  III.  having  shown  a  preference 
for  Windsor,  since  followed  by  his  im- 
mediate successors.  The  chapel,  how- 
ever, of  Henry  VII.,  like  that  in  a  certain 
degree  of  the  kings,  covers  other  dust 
besides  that  of  royalty.  Passing  by  the  near 
relations  of  the  Tudors,  of  the  houses  of 
Richmond,  Suffolk,  and  Lennox,  we  see 
there  the  graves  of  Stuart  favourites ;  of 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Restoration ;  of 
statesmen  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  I.,  among  whom  friendship  has 
placed  Addison,  as  if  to  show  that  even  in 
that  place,  where  man  strives  to  prevent 
the  equality  of  death,  the  monarchs  of 
England  are  not  separated  by  any 
impassable  line  from  their  subjects.  There, 
too,  tossed  by  the  storm  of  a  revolution 
that  should  teach  a  tremendous  lesson  to 
kings,  rests  one  of  the  Princes. of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  a  royal  exile  in  his 
last  English  asylum. 

Although  in  its  present  form  as  a 
royal  foundation,  Westminster  School 
cannot  claim  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the 
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larger,  and,  if  it  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
more  famous,  public  schools,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  from  very  early  times  West- 
minster has  been  a  seat  of  education,  a 
grammar  school  having  been  part  of  the 
good  work  carried  on  by  the  Benedictine 
monastery.  Many  portions  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  are  now  used  by  the 
school.  The  great  schoolroom,  with  its 
magnilicent  wooden  roof  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  formerly  the  dormitory  of 
the  monks ;  the  college  hall,  adjoining 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  was  the  ancient 
refectory  built  near  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Abbot  Littlington,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  monastic  build- 
ing. On  the  setting  up  of  a  cathedral 
establishment  at  Westminster  by  Henry 
VIII.  the  monastic  school  was  not  done 
away  with,  but  preserved  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  new  establishment.  The 
real  foundation,  however,  of  the  present 
school,  which  is  celebrated  every  year  by 
a  Latin  service  in  the  Abbey,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  consti- 
tuted the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Westminster,  and  framed  the  regula- 
tions by  which,  for  the  most  part,  the 
school  is  governed.  One  such  ordinance 
was  that  a  Latin  play  should  annually 
be  performed  by  the  scholars,  a  custom 
which  is  still  continued. 

The  roll  of  old  Westminsters  contains 
the    names  of  many  distinguished  men 


who  have  served  the  world  and  their 
country  in  various  capacities.  In  the 
sanctuary  there  is  a  "handsome  column, 
erected  from  the  design  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  to  the  memory  of  old  West- 
minster boys  who  fel!  in  their  country's 
cause  in  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  civil  life,  too,  old  boys  of 
Westminster  have  achieved  the  highest 
distinction.  It  would  be  too  long 
though  it  should  not  be  a  tedious  task, 
to  recount  all  the  names,  but  Philosophy 
is  indebted  to  the  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Locke  and  Bentham,  and  English 
Literature  for  Ben  Jonson,  George 
Herbert,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Cowper, 
Gibbon,  and  Southey.  To  the  last- 
named,  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Essays, 
appealed  to  use  his  influence  to  procure 
the  Abbey  to  be  thrown  open  free  at  all 
times,  saying  :  "You  had  your  education 
at  Westminster,  and,  doubtless,  among 
those  dim  aisles  and  cloisters  you  must 
have  gathered  much  of  that  devotional 
feeling  in  those  young  years  on  which 
your  purest  mind  still  feeds."  The 
religious  influence  can,  indeed,  hardly  fail 
to  be  strong,  situated,  as  the  school  is, 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Abbey,  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties  ;  and  in  what  place  could  we  expect 
the  noblest  patriots  to  be  brought  up,  if 
not  in  Westminster,  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire  ? 


Taejtinii^Gt-      ^^ 


gleams  the  fruit  'mid  liougJis  nbove, 
Where  gallant  seeks,  with  ej-rs  of  love. 
An  offering  meet  for  lips  so  swenl ; 
But  brighter  tar  than  apple's  glow 
The  rosy  cheeks  of  maids  below  ! 


And  in  this  Paradise  the  s 

Like  Adam  toils,  while  live  doth  reign; 

Still  his  pursuit  forbidden  fruit, 

And  envies  e'en  the  apple-pips 

A  tribute  from  those  rosy  lips. 


^7  'bwAffiJ-' 


ISHAM,  i>rob:il)ly  nut  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  tlie  reader  under- 
stand why  1  ciinie  to  adopt  tlte  pro- 
fession of  a  Cunsuliing  Detective  when  I 
say  that,  at  Ihe  jicriod  I  did  so,  I  was 
equally  without  capital  or  specific  train- 
ing for  any  rarcir.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  the  alternatives  of  liecoming  a 
Labour  Agitator,  or  a  Nationalist  M.P., 
but,  in  the  first  placp,  I  have  never  had 
much  fondness  for  associating  with  "the 
horny-handed  son  of  toil,"  and,  in  the 
second,  I  had  made  a  shrewd  guess  that 
the  Irish  funds  were  anything  but  inex- 
haustible. Besides,  in  both  these  careers, 
there  was  competition,  whereas  in  the 
other  there  was  only,  so  far  as  1  know, 
the  delightful  creation  of  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's  brain. 

Consequently,  I  invested  a  part  of  the 
very  slender  sum  which  was  left  to  me 
in  furnishing  one  room  of  an  Upper 
Baker  Street  lodging  (this  being  the 
recognised  tjuarter  for  a  CD,  to  pitch 
his  tent)  as  a  sort  of  snug  oiTice,  and 
inserted  a  number  of  advertisements  in 
the  leading  papers.    These  notices  gave 


rouble,  as  did  mj  pro- 
.  They  finally  appeared 


Mr.   Y.   Wybrow, 

Consulting  Detective, 
la,  Up|«r  liaker  Street. 

N.I3. — Divorce  Business  not 
undertaken. 
■■  Why  Wybrow  ?  "  I  said  to  myself, 
when  I  first  thought  of  the  name,  but 
why  not?  And  so  it  rrmained.  I 
thought  it  easy  lo  remember.  The  note 
as  to  Divorce  Business  I  thought  par- 
ticularly neat.  It  at  once  drew  a  line 
between  mvselt  and  the  ordinary  private 
detective.  Besides,  if  I  was  ever  asked 
to  do  so  I  could  always  make  an  excep- 
tion— on  exceptional  terms. 

Some  men,  having  ^ot  so  far,  might 
have  been  content  to  sit  down  and  wait 
for  cu-itom,  but  with  me  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  I  fully  intended  lo  give 
my  clients  value  for  their  money,  and 
having,  as  I  have  already  said,  no 
especial  training  for  my  new  profession, 
I  determined  to  work  hard  at  it.  Not 
only  was  my  daily  study  the  record  of 
every  description  of  crime,  but  not  a  day 
passed  without  my  making  practical 
experiments  in  my  new  business,  .\ttired 
in  the  most  varied  disguises,  I  visited  the 
most  different  parts  of  the  metrojwlis. 
At  first,  for  practice,  I  "  shadowed  "  my 
own  acquaintances,  but  fearing  thereby 
to  obtain  too  profound  a  cynicism  even 
for  my  business — and  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries I  made  were  really  incredible — 
I  turned  my  attention  to  our  public  men. 
By  this  phrase  I  do  not  mean  politicians, 
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but  secretaries  and  managers  of  great  com- 
panies, journalists,  theatrical  managers, 
heads  of  large  firms,  prominent  lawyers, 
etc.,  etc.  I  made  it  my  business  to  know 
everybody.  I  should  add,  I  have  an  ex- 
traordinary memory  for  faces.  When  I 
had  ascertained  who  the  man  was,  a 
very  little  shadowing  enabled  me  to 
ascertain  his  habits,  all  of  which  I 
duly  entered  up  in  my  books.  All 
this  mass  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion might  never  prove  of  any  use,  but 
the  practice  was  excellent.  So  was  that 
of  working  out  murder  cases,  and  so  on, 
on  my  own  hook.  But  here,  alas!  I 
came  into  contact  with  Scotland  Yard. 
And  Scotland  Yard  was  unsympathetic. 

They  called  it  "  d d  rot,**  I  grieve  to 

say,  not,  of  course,  officially,  but  indivi- 
dually. Nor  did  they  by  any  means 
show  that  desire  for  assistance  I  had 
learnt  from  Dr.  Doyle  they  probably 
would.  In  fact  to  this  day  they  prefer  to 
blunder  on  unassisted,  though  they  have 
come  to  admit  that  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  myself. 

9|e  *  *  3|(  9|C 

I  don't  mind  admitting  now  that  I  had 
been  over  a  year  at  the  business  before  I 
got  a  single  case.  One  evening — I  recol- 
lect I  had  been  shadowing  a  well-known 
Q.C.,  with  the  result  that  I  had  obtained 
some  information  as  to  his  private  life 
which  would  have  considerably  astonished 
his  better  half — I  returned  home  to  be 
met  by  my  landlady  with  the  remark: 
**Two  gentlemen  awaiting  you  in  the 
office,  Mr.  Wybrow."  My  inclination 
was  to  rush  upstairs  four  steps  at  a  time, 
but  this  I  restrained,  and  quietly  entered 
the  room  with  an  expressed  regret  for 
having  kept  them  waiting. 

The  two  men  who  were  waiting 
bowed,  and,  at  my  request,  resumed 
their  places,  while  I  sat  down  at  the 
writing-table. 

"To  what  am  I  indebted  for  the 
pleasure ?  "  I  commenced. 

"Well,  Mr.  Wybrow,"  said  the  taller 
visitor,  "  I  need  hardly  explain,  it  is  a 
matter  of  business."  I  bowed  and  opened 
my  day-book  to  take  notes. 

"  Kindly  tell  me  fully  what  the  matter 


IS. 


tf 


<( 


One  moment.     It  is  true  my  friend 


and  I  have  thought  of  putting  the  matter 
in  your  hands,  as  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  a 
case  for  the  police.  But — ^the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Wybrow,  that  you  seem  only  to  be 
known  to  the  public  by  your  advertise- 
ments. Before  going  into  the  matter  I 
thought  —  I  would  suggest  —  in  plain 
English,  we  should  like  some  proof  as  to 
your  ability.** 

"  It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  that 
as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  so  the  result  of  my  work  in  your 
case  will  best  enable  you  to  judge  of  my 
ability.  I  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
lay  before  you  the  records  of  previous 
endeavours  —  these  being  strictly  con- 
fidential (and  I  might  have  added  non- 
existent). I  make  no  charge.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  my  work,  you  send  me  a 
cheque  for  what  you  think  it  is  worth 
when  my  labours  are  brought  to  an  end." 

"Quite  so,  Mr.  Wybrow,  and  very 
satisfactory.  But  in  this  case  time  is 
of  the  greatest  moment — to  me  at  least. 
I  want  to  feel  sure  that  the  week  or  so 
that  I  can  give  you  to  solve  a  difficulty 
will  not  be  lost.  You  have  read  Dr. 
Doyle*s  stories  ?  **  I  bowed.  "  You  will 
recollect  his  imaginary  consulting  detec- 
tive was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his 
clients  a  few  of  his  conclusions  as  to 
themselves  at  a  first  interview,  which 
went  far  to  prove  his  claims  to  some 
very  unusual  powers  ?  " 

"You  mean  the  Science  of  Deduc- 
tion,'* I  replied.  "  Well,  that  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  perhaps  hardly  goes  one 
quarter  as  far  as  Dr.  Doyle  makes  out." 

"  Still  if  you  would " 

"  Certainly.  In  what  way  would  you 
wish  to  test  me  ?  " 

"  Well — about  myself,  say ;  can  you 
deduce  anything  ?  " 

"That  is  already  done.  You  are 
obviously  connected  with  the  Press — ^not 
in  a  subordinate  position.  You  came  to 
town  from  Richmond  this  morning,  and 
your  garden  is  not  under  an  acre  in 
extent.** 

The  two  looked  at  one  another. 

"  And  my  friend  ?  " 

"  That  perhaps  is  not  quite  so  simple. 
His  connection  with  a  great  public  com- 
pany is  clear  enough ;  as  also  his  habit 
of  frequenting  the  Crystal  Palace.    He 
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keeps  a  number  of  dogs — probably  bull- 
terriers." 

"  Enough,  enough  I  And  the  means  of 
arriving  at  these  conclusions?" 

"There,  gentlemen,  you  must  excuse 
me.  Those  are  my  deductions — be  they 
correct  or  not.  If  1  were  to  divulge  my 
methods  1  should  be  giving  myself  away 
to  possible  rivals." 

They  whispered  together  a  minute, 
and  then  the  taller  began  again. 

"We  are  satisfied  of  your  ability,  Mr. 
Wybrow,  and  have  decided  to  put  the 
matter  into  your  hands.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Perry.  I 
am  the  editor  nf  Green  and  Gold,  one  of 
the  leading  illustrated  weeklies.  How 
you  deduced  it  I  can't  conceive,  but  1  dn 
live  at  St.  Margaret's,  and  my  garden 
there  is  very  nearly  an  acre  and  a 
half  in  extent.  This  gentleman  is  Mr, 
Bellows,  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 


you  correctly  slated,  he 
of  the  Northern 
and  Southern 
Railway  Com- 
pany, and,  liv- 
ing as  he  does 
at  Sydenham, 
he  naturally 
spends  a  good 
deal  of  his  spare 


cessful  breeder 
and  exhibitor  of 
bull  -  terriers  in 
England." 

'•Well,  Mr. 
Perry,"  I  said, 
'■  perhaps  you 
!  enter 
on  the  business 
that  brought 
you  here." 

"  1  propose  1o 
do  so.  Vou  read 
the  papers  ?  " 

"All  the  Lon- 
don papers  and 
most    of 
leading  provin- 
cial ones." 


"  Your  attention  has  perhaps  been 
drawn  to  what  has  been  styled  the 
'Millrevan  Fatality?*" 

"  I  noticed  it." 

Well,  strange  to  say,  we  are  both 
interested  in  that  matter.  Shall  I  relate 
the  particulars !  " 

"Only  those  you  can  speak  to  from 
your  own  persona!  knowledge." 

"  That,  then,  is  nil.  But  my  interest 
therein  is  this.  Some  months  ago  my 
proprietors,  wishing  to  meet  what  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  day,  decided  to  adopt  a  scheme  of 
railway  accident  assurance  in  connection 
with  the  paper.  After  some  discussion 
we  decideci  the  scheme  should  apply  only 
to  subscribers,  not  to  the  casual  purchaser. 
Every  subscriber,  either  directly  or  through 
a  newsagent,  is  entitled,  in  case  of  death 
by  railway  accident,  to  the  handsome  sum 
of  £3,000.  This  sum  has  now  been  claimed. 


i  the  secretary     for  the  first  time,  by  the  widow  of  this 


"  Then,  gentlemen,  you  muat  exam  me." 
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Mr.Marsliam.whawaskilletiatMillri-viin. 
The  (Jlaini  was  made,  acconlinf;  to  our 
rules,  six  days  after  the  occurreiice.  and 
would  have  already  been  piiid  but  for  ;i 
curious  loincidcnce.  The  other  day, 
coining  up  to  town,  1  bought  at  Rich- 
mond Station  a  copy  of  .Scvap  Bo^i-f — 
you  know  the  paper  ? " 

"  Certainly  :  though  I  never  opened  it." 
"  The  first  tliinf,'  in  it  that  caught  my 
eye  was  :i  notiricalion  that  their  Insurance 
Premium  of  ;(:ioo  hail  I.een  [laid  (fur  the 
17th  time)  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Marsham, 
killed  at  Millrevan  Bridge.  Tlie  coin- 
cidence struck  me,  and  I  made  inquiries. 
I  now  find  this  Marsham,  having  care- 


fully complied  with  the  regulations 
in  f^ach  case,  was  insured  by  every 
I.I  iniJon  newspaper  which  grants 
iii-.urance  policies." 

'■  Suicide  would  invalidate  all.nc 
doubt  ? " 

■'Certainly;  but  I  should  like  to 
draw    your    attfntion   to 
the  fact  that  the  btidy  has 
never    been    fnund,       Mr. 
Bellows'  connection  with 
the  matter  is    this  :     It  is 
highly    probable    that   if 
these  policies  nre  all  paid, 
this  widow   will  sue   the 
company     for      damage;. 
Our     risk     is,     however, 
more  pressing.   This  being 
the  first  claim    under  our 
scheme,  we  are  naturally 
unwilling   to  appear   un- 
ready   to     settle.       Still 
^3,f«o  is  £3,000.      I  have 
seen  this    Mrs.    Marsham, 
who  is  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable, and    is    quite 
willing  to   wait    till  the 
Imdy    is    found  —  or,    at 
least,  a  week   longer.     I 
also  made  some  inquiries 
in     the     neighbourhood, 
and  from  all   I  can  learn 
Marsham    was    a     most 
unlikely  man  to  commit 
suicide.     His  annual  sub- 
scription was  paid   to  us 
direct  seven  weeks  ago." 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perry. 
I  don't  think  I  need  detain 
e.      I'll   just    look    up    Ihe 
iports   again    to-night    and 
tt>-niorro\v.    Oh  1  Mrs.  Marsham's  address, 
by  the  way  ?    Thank  you.    Good  evening, 
gentlemen." 

After  I  had  had  some  dinnerl  got  down 
my  file  of  the  Telegraph  and  turned  back 
till  I  came  to  the  following: 


"Last  nigiit.  as  (be  night  mail  train 
on  the  N.  and  S.  Co,  was  running  between 
Chiston  and  Kingswick,  it  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stop  by  the  signal  cord 
being  pulled  by  a  passenger.  On  in- 
vestigation,   this    proved    to    be  a   Mr. 


.<,,(,.> 


'  a  chat. 


■spiiper 
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Armitstead,  of  Woolwich.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Armitstead  noticed  the  right- 
hand  door  of  the  compartment  imme- 
diately in  front  to  be  open,  and  very 
properly  at  once  stopped  the  train.  The 
compartment  in  question  was  empty  of 
passengers,  but  contained  a  handbag  with 
a  number  of  newspapers,  a  travelling  rug, 
a  cap  (on  the  floor),  and  a  hat  and  um- 
brella in  the  rack.  The  train  was  conse- 
quently stopped  again  at  Kingswick  (a 
mere  road-side  station)  and  porters  were 
sent  back  to  search  the  line,  the  train 
proceeding  to  its  destination. 

"  Chistotiy  2  a,m.  Little  doubt  remains 
that  a  sad  accident  must  have  occurred 
at  Millrevan  Bridge,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Kingswick.  The  porters  sent  to  search 
thejline  found  nobody,  but  distinct  traces 
of  blood  on  the  bridge  in  question,  under 
which  the  Avon,  now  in  flood,  flows.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  leaning  against  the  insecurely 
fastened  door,  when  it  opened,  precipi- 
tating him  against  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge.  This  would  account  for  the 
blood.  He  probably  struck  his  face 
against  the  ironwork,  which  stunned 
him,  and  then  fell  through  into  the 
river.  The  bridge  is  an  open  one,  with 
a  single  plank  at  the  side  for  the  use  of 
railway  servants." 

Next  day's  paper  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : 

MILLREVAN    BRIDGE    FATALITY. 

**  The  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Express  yesterday  night  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  Marsham,  of  Croydon.  A 
ticket  from  Chiston  to  Uttester  was  found 
in  his  bag.  The  body  has  not  been  re- 
covered." 

The  later  numbers  of  the  papers  added 
nothing  to  the  information  contained 
in  these  two  telegrams.  After  having 
ascertained  this  fact,  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes  and 
made  my  way  to  Croydon.  I  did  not, 
however,  go  direct  to  Marsham's  house, 
but  strolled  round  th6  neighbourhood, 
and  Anally  entered  a  respectable-looking 
public-house  at  the  end  of  the  road  in 
which  the  house  stood.  As  I  had  guessed, 
at  this  early  hour  it  was  deserted,  but,  by 
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great  good  fortune,  the  landlord  was  in 
and  quite  ready  for  a  chat.  After  a  bit 
I  brought  the  conversation  round  to  my 
subject. 

"  Been  a  good  bit  in  the  papers  about 
this  part  of  Croydon  lately,"  I  said. 

**  Ah  I  you  mean  about  Marsham,  poor 
fellow.  Well,  now  'tis  a  singular  thing, 
ain't  it  ?  To  think  that  a  man  should 
just  happen  to  fall  out  of  the  train  just 
when  the  river  was  waiting  for  him,  like." 

"  Perhaps  you  knew  him  ?  " 

**  Knew  him  ?  I  wish  I  had  a  quid  for 
every  time  I've  had  him  sitting  in  that 
there  chair.  Every  day  he  was  here,  every 
day  for  three  years,  *cept,  of  course,  it  was 
one  of  his  meetings." 

*•  Meetings  ?  " 

"  Yes — races.  He  was  pretty  reg'lar 
there — made  no  secret  that  he  lived  by 


it. 
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"  In  what  way  ?  " 

**  He  was  a  professional  backer — that's 
what  he  was.  Don't  seem  much  of  a 
trade,  do  it  ?  But,  Lord  bless  you,  he 
was  such  a  cool  hand.  He'd  think 
nothing  of  going  to  a  meeting  three  or 
four  days  running  and  never  having  a 
bet.  *  Didn't  know  anything,'  he'd  say 
to  me  when  I  asked  him.  But  when  he 
did,  down  w'ud  go  the  pieces.  He  had 
his  weakness,  too,  poor  fellow.  *  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  fancy,'  he'd  say,  *  it's  a  real 
good  two-year-old.  The  man  who  never 
bets  except  on  a  two-year-old,  whose  trial 
he  knows  something  about,  won't  go  far 
wrong.'  But  I  don't  think  things  had 
gone  so  well  with  him  lately." 

About  eleven  I  left  the  public-house 
and  made  my  way  to  Marsham's.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  woman  in  widow's 
weeds. 

**  Mr.  Marsham  at  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Mr.  Marsham  —  "  she  hesitated. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am  a  widow." 

**  Some  mistake,  perhaps  ?  "  1  sug- 
gested ;  "  1  want  Mr.  Harry  Marsham, 
the  racing  man." 

"  I  suppose  you  haven't  heard,"  she 
said.  "  Mr.  Harry  Marsham,  who  was 
my  husband,  was  killed  in  a  railway 
accident  the  week  before  last." 

"Dear,  dear.  I  beg  your  pardon — I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  I  wondered 
why   he   didn't    keep  his  appointment 
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with  me  at  Newmarket,  too.  Poor 
fellow  !  I  came  to  pay  him  some  money, 
and  now Well,  well.'* 

"  Won't  yon  step  in,  Mr. ?  " 

"  Newton  my  name  is,  ma'am.  Thank 
you,  I  will  sit  down  a  minute,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold." 

The  room  I  was  shown  into  was  tidy 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  it  struck  me  at 
once  that  it  was  a  curious  house  for  a 
subscriber  to  Green  and  Gold  to  inhabit, 
that  paper  rather  laying  itself  out  for 
circulation  among  the  cultured. 

"  You  were  saying  you  had  some 
business  with  poor  Harry  ?  **  asked  the 
widow. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  At  least  I  had  a  little 
money  to  pay  over  to  him.  You  see  it 
was  in  this  way.  We  had  a  little  bet 
together — not  the  first  by  a  long  way. 
rd  had  a  very  bad  day,  so  I  says,  says 
I  :  *  Harry,  Til  settle  at  Newmarket.* 
*  Right  you  are,*  says  he.  And  to  think, 
he  was  dead  and  gone  before  Newmarket 
came  round.  Fifty  shilling'  it  was.  I 
suppose  I'd  better  pay  it  to  you  now, 
ma'am."  And,  taking  out  my  purse,  I 
counted  two  sovereigns  and  some  silver 
into  my  other  hand. 

"Dear,  dear,"  I  continued,  "if  not 
taking  a  liberty,  ma'am,  might  I  hope 
poor  Harry  left  you  comfortably  off  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad,"  was  the  reply.  **  He 
was  insured." 

"  Ay,  he  alius  was  a  careful  sort.  Well, 
well.  There,  if  I'd  only  known  I'd  have 
come  to  the  funeral.  I  never  heard 
nothing  of  it,  though,  and  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  I  just  thought  I'd  look  in 
and  pay  my  little  bet.  When  did  you 
bury  the  poor  fellow,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  '*  (with  a  sob)  ''  that's  the 
dreadful  part  of  it.  The  body's  never 
been  found." 

"What !  "  I  cried,  "  I  thought  you  said 
it  was  a  railway  accident  ?  " 

"  So  it  was,  sir.  Poor  Harry  fell  out 
of  the  train  into  the  river,  and  they've 
never  found  him." 

"  Bad  job  for  you,  ma'am.  No  insur- 
ance company  '11  pay  without  a  body." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir.  You  see  it  isn't  an 
insurance  company  exactly.  *Tis  this 
paper  (showing  me  a  copy  of  Green  and 
Gold),  and  we  think — my  lawyer  and  I — 


they'll  rather  pay   than  people    should 
say  it  isn't  all  right." 

"  Oh,"  I  replied.  "  Well,  mine's  a  debt 
of  honour,  so  I  don't  mind  leaving  the 
money  here,  even  if  poor  Harry  does  turn 
up  after,  safe  and  sound,  as  I  hope  he 
will."  So  saying  I  put  down  the  money, 
and  took  my  leave,  quite  convinced  that 
either  the  whole  transaction  was  a  bona 
fide  one,  or  that  I  had  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  cleverest  women  I  had  ever  seen. 
If  she  was  acting  a  part,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  acted — neither  under  or 
over.  Still,  was  it  only  chance  that  caused 
Mr.  Marsham  to  purchase  all  the  insur- 
ance newspapers  that  day,  and,  more 
curious  still,  to  subscribe  to  a  weekly 
periodical  which  must  have  been  so  very 
foreign  to  his  tastes  ? 

It  now  became  my  duty  to  visit  the 
scene  of  the  fatality.  My  first  inquiries 
were  made  at  the  booking-office  at 
Chiston.  The  clerk  was  a  little  inclined 
to  be  short  about  it,  having  been  a  good 
deal  bothered  by  repKjrters  and  idlers. 
Yes,  he  said,  he  did  remember  the  even- 
ing, and  he  remembered  a  gentleman 
coming  for  a  single  to  Uttester.  He 
recollected  it  because  he  came  after  the 
train  was  in,  and  was  in  a  great  hurry. 
A  short  man  he  was — not  very  short. 
He  remembered  his  rug,  which  was 
peculiar — made  to  imitate  a  tiger-skin. 
The  rug  had  been  shown  him  since,  and 
he  had  identified  it. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out  the 
most  sporting  inn  in  the  town,  and  half- 
a -crown  to  the  Boots  soon  loosened  his 
tongue.  Know  Mr.  Marsham  ?  Oh  yes. 
Saw  him  the  day  of  his  death.  Slept 
here  the  night  before,  and  left  the  hotel 
in  the  morning.  Took  his  bag  and  rug 
with  him  to  the  station  in  the  'bus, 
telling  Boots  he  had  some  business  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  would  leave  his 
things  in  the  cloak-room.  Never  saw 
him  again.  Curious  that,  as  he  must 
have  been  at  the  station  with  the  *bus 
when  Mr.  Marsham  left  at  night.  Yes, 
he  knew  the  rug  well,  it  was  black  one 
side,  and  like  a  sham  tiger-skin  the 
other. 

The  only  other  person  I  saw  that  day 
was  the  guard  of  the  train,  for  whom  I 
was  waiting  when  he  came  of!  duty  in 
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London.      He     remembered     Marsham     you   can't    show 
getting  into  the  train  at  Chtston ;  he  was     Marsham's  handwriting 


a   bit    of 


poor 


nearly  late.     He  was  going  to  open  the 
door  of   the  compartment   in  which  a 
gentleman,  since    ascertained  to  be   Mr. 
Aimitstead,  was    sitting,    but    Marsham 
said  "smoking,"  and  got  into  the  next. 
No,  he  didn't  see  Mr.  Armitstead  at 
Chiston,    He  spoke  to  bim  in  London 
before  starting,  and  not  again  till  he 
stopped    the    train.       Yes,    Millrevaii 
Bridge  was  wide  enough  for  a  door 
to     swing    open    without    breaking. 
Both  sides?    Of  course  it  would  be 
on  the  off  side  unless  another  train 
was  passing.     No,  he  hadn't  seen  ihe 
place,  but  he  heard  there  was  a  liiiU- 
blood  on  the  bridge — not   much  .  it 
would  be  gone  by  now,  very  likel>  . 

1  went  home  that  night  feelini^'  I 
wasbeginning  toseedaylifjht.     Belnre 
going  to  bed  1  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
Green  and  Gold  asking  him  to 
write  to  Mr.  Armitstead  and 
ask   at   what   day   and    hour 
he  could  conveniently  call  at 
their  ofTice  to   give   them   in- 
formation in  the  case. 

Next  day  I  was  back  at  the 
widow  Marsham's  again.  My 
excuse  was  that  1  had  made 
a  mistake  and  found  our  bet 
was  in  guineas,  so  that  I  had 
as.  GJ.  more  to  gi\e  her. 
Before  leaving,  I  asked  : 

"  When  did  you  see  poor 
Harry  last,  Mrs.  Marsham?  " 

"Didn't  1  tell  you,  sir;  he 
ha<i  his  dinner  here  the  day 
he  died." 

"Did  he?  Well,  I  daresay 
it  won't  be  long  before  he'll 
have  it  here  again." 

Incredulity,  wonder,  and 
happiness  were  so  unmistak- 
ably blended  on  that  face  that 
1  was  ashamed  of  the  sus- 
picion I  had  entertained,  and  added  :  "  I 
hope  so  any  way." 

"Ah,  sir,  there's  no  chance  of  that," 
she  said  sadly. 

On  my  way  biick  1  went  into  the 
public-house.  The  proprietor  recognised 
me.  After  a  bit  1  said  to  him,  "  You're 
fond  of  a  bet.     I'tl  bet  you  a  sovereign 


"  Done  with  you."  In  a  minute  he 
brought  me  the  following  note.  "  Tues- 
day. Dear  Joe.  Tenderfoot  (or  the 
Cup.    Nap.    Yes.     H.  Marsham." 

•'  Well,"  1  said,  ■'  I'm  done.    You'll  let 


Oh,  aiy—tke  body's 
never  lieen  found." 


me  keep  this?"  To  which,  on  receiving 
my  sovereign,  he  agreed. 

Next  morning  1  betook  myself  to  Mr. 
Perry's  ofiice  betimes.  He  handed  me  a 
telegram  from  Armitstead  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  at  the  editor's  disposal. 

"  How  will  three  to-monow  suit  you," 
I  asked. 
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"  Perfectly." 

"  Then  please  Iplegraph  him  thai  hour, 
"and  I  will  be  here." 

"One  word,  Mr.  Wybrow,"  said  the 
editor,  as  1  rose.  "  when  may  I  expect 
your  report  ? " 

"To-niDrrow,  I  think.  Yes.  I  feel 
pretty  sure  when  we  have  heard  Mr. 
Armitstead  I  shall   be  able  to  complete 

By  the  way,  will 
you  just  give  me  a  line 
in  writing   to  pay    I  am 

ling    for    you    in    this 


here    at    the 

presume    yon 

can    arrange 

for   them    to 

await    the  Half-a-crown  t"  the  boots 

result  of  our 

interview  in  another  room?     Say  3.30 

for  them.     We  tan  keep  Mr.  .\fmitstead 

waiting  a  little,  I  daresay.     1  would  ask 

Mr.  Bellows  to  come  too,  if  he  can." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  after  receiving 
my  written  authority,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  General  Post  Office. 


into  the  editor's  room,  where  Mr.  B 
and  I  were  seated  with  Mr.  Perry. 

"  .Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Armitstc* 
said  the  latter.  "  1  don't  know  if  you 
are  aware  that  a  claim  has  been  made 
upon  the  proprietors  of  this  paper  under 
our  insurance  scheme  by  the  heirs  of 
the  unfortu- 
nate man  Mar- 
sh a  m.  As, 
however,  his 
body  has  never 
beenfound.we 
wish  to  be  iis 
■  lear  as  we 
can  about  the 
matti-r  be- 
fore deciding 
whether  to 
pay  or  fight. 
Thfrefore  we 
.iskrd    you    to 

day  in  the 
hope  you 
would  kindly 
tell  us  all  you 
know  about 
the  accident." 
Mr.  Armit- 
stead com- 
plied,  and 
while  he  was 
telling  his 
story,  which 
was  only  what 
is  already 
known  to  the 
reader,  1  had 
leisure  to  look 
at  him.  He 
was  a  short, 
clean  -  shaved, 
ily  dressed  in  a 
When    he    had 


n  loosened  his  tongue. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  Mr.  Armit- 

id  who  kept  us  waiting,  and  it  was 

not  till  [nearly  3.20  that  he  was  shown 


sharp-looking  man,  pi; 
pepper-and-salt  suit, 
finished  speaking,  the  editor  turned  to  me. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
.\rmitstead  some  questions  ?  Mr.  Wybrow 
has  been  kind  enough  to  investigate  this 
case  for  us,"  he  explained. 

"  No  thank  you,  sir." 

'■  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  your 
report,  then." 

"  If  you  want  my  written  report,  no. 
But  my  opinion  I  can  give  you  in  two 
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words.    By  your  contract  it  iecms  to 
that   you  are   bound  ti 
of  £"3,000  to  Mr.  Marsham's   heirs — 
when  he  is  killed  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent.   But  really,"  I  continued,  turning 
towards    Armitslead, 
"  he     looks     uncom- 
monly   life-like    just 
now,  and  I  warn  him 
that,  if  he  persists  in 
these  courses,  his  neck 
is  likely  eventually  to 
be  imperilled  inquile 
another  manner." 

During  the  last 
words  Armitslead  had 
Sprung  to  his  Feet. 
"  I  did  not  come  here 
to  be  insulted,"  he 
broke  out,  "  nor  will 
I  remain " 

"One  word,"  I  said, 
as  he  stepped  towards 
the  door.  "  At  the 
bottom  of  those  stairs 
is  a  Scotland  Yard 
officer  whose  orders 
are  at  once  to  arrest 
you  if  you  appear 
there  alone.  Hadn't 
you  befer  sit  down 
and  lislcn  to  me  ? " 
He  hesitated,  but 
finally  obeyed. 
"Now.  genllemen," 
I  said,  "  you  have 
heard  Mr.  .Armilstead's  account  of  the 
occurrence.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what 
really  occurred.  It  is  qui'e  Irue,  as  he 
told  you.  that  he  left  Loudon  by  the  iiifjlit 
train  on  the  night  in  qucslioii.  What, 
however,  he  omitted  to  tell  you  wns  thnt 
he  travelled  up  to  London  thai  morning 
and  dined  quite  respectably  at  Craydon 
with  his  wife.  .\  few  minutes  before  the 
train  reached  Cliiston,  lie  look  out  of  his 
one  l>ag  the  light  overcoat  Mr.  Marshain 
generally  wore,  and  slipped  on  a  false 
moustache,  which  he  must  have  been 
wearing  some  days  previously.  His  dark 
overcoat  he  placed  in  the  same  hag,  also 
his  hat  —  a  sofl,  clerical  looking  oue. 
This  bag  and  a  railway  rug  he  concealed 
under  the  seat.  As  soon  as  he  was  sure 
the  g;uard  w^s  out  of  the  way,  he  jumped 


She  hung,  laughing  and 

sol'biiig,  on" Armitslead' s" 
neck. 


out,  displaying  Mr.  Marsham's  con- 
spicuous rug  and  carrying  the  other  bag 
concerning  which  we  luive  heard  so  much 
since.  Hastily  taking  a  ticket  for 
Ultester— the  next  stopping  place — he 
returned,  andtlie  guard  put  him  into  the 
next  carriage  to  that  which  contained  his  ■ 
bag.  Of  course  he  could  see  it  was  still 
empty — the  compartment  I  mean  ;  and 
now  his  task  was  easy.  All  he  had  to  do 
was,  on  reaching  Nlillrevan  Bridge  to 
throw  out  of  a  txittle  some  reddish  fluid — 
possibly  real  blood — then  ojwning  the 
door  on  the  off-side,  he  left  the  carriage 
by  the  near-side  door  and  regained  the 
next  compartment.  No  sooner  was  he 
there  than  he  pulled  the  danger  signal, 
and  changed  his  coat  before  the  guarc] 
reached  him," 
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"If  you  believe  this  cock-and-bull 
story —  **  began  Armitstead. 

"  To  prove  all  this,"  I  continued,  "  I 
shall  call  one  witness  only.  After  that, 
we  will  listen  to  Mr.  Armitstead." 

So  saying  I  stepped  to  another  door,  and 
opened  it.  In  response  to  my  gesture  a 
woman  appeared  on  the  threshold.  The 
next  minute,  with  a  cry  of  "  Harry  !  "  in 
which  surprise  and  joy  were  mingled,  she 
hung  laughing  and  sobbing  on  "  Armit- 
stead's  "  neck. 

"  The  game's  up,"  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  Marsham,  you  haven't  pulled  off 
the  long  odds  this  time,"  I  rejoined 
"  Now,  Mr.  Perry,  it  rests  with  you  to 
say  what  you're  going  to  do.  If  I  say  a 
word  on  this  fellow's  behalf,  it  certainly 
is  only  on  account  of  his  poor  wife,  whom 
he  has  made  an  innocent  accomplice  in 
his  plan.  He  obviously  never  meant  to 
abandon  her,  or  he  wouldn't  have  arranged 
for  her  to  have  the  money.  Besides  it  is 
the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of 
dishonesty,  I  believe." 

"So  help  me  God,  it  is,"  said  Marsham, 
"  and  it  shall  be  the  last." 

"  But  there  are  the  other  papers,"  said 
Mr.  Bellows. 

"That's  their  affair,"  said  Mr.  Perry, 
"  and,  if  I  let  this  end  here,  it  must  be  on 
a  promise  of  refunding  to  those  who  have 
paid." 

"  1  do  promise,  sir,"  said  Marsham. 

"  Well  then  take  your  wife  home — and 
her  solicitor." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir 
(to  me),  for  speaking  for  me.  How  you 
found  it  out,  I  don't  know,  but  there,  you 
might  ha'  been  watching  me." 

With  that  he  left  the  room. 

"Really,  Mr.  Wybrow,"  said  Mr. 
Bellows.  "  I  have  been  immensely  in- 
terested in  this  matter ;  I  wish  you 
would  explain  your  deductions  in  this 
case." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  such  a  matter 
of  deduction,  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  struck  me  what 
a  fortunate  coincidence  for  Marsham's 
heirs  it  was  that  anybody  should  have 
been  looking  out  of  another  carriage- 
window  on  such  a  dirty,  dark  night  almost 
directly  after  the  accident  had  taken 
place.    The  coincidence  seeme4  so  es^tra- 


ordinary  that  I  naturally  felt  inclined  to 
put  down  Armitstead  as  an  accomplice, 
and  under  that  idea  I  decided  not  to 
interview  him  till  I  had  made  all  other 
possible  investigations.  Still  I  could  not 
conceive  where  the  hatless  Marsham  had 
disappeared  to  unless  he  had  left  the 
train  again  at  Chiston.  Had  he  left  his 
carriage  before  the  train  had  attained 
any  speed  again,  the  open  door  must 
have  been  noticed  long  before  Millrevan. 
My  interview  with  his  wife  convinced  me 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  not  in  the  plot. 
This  was  not  necessary.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  frequently  talk  about  insuring 
newspapers  before  her,  to  let  her  know 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  them,  and 
finally  to  make  no  secret  of  his  subscrib- 
ing to  Green  and  Gold  as  an  insurance^ 
drawing  her  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  the  policy.  The  rest  he  might  safely 
leave  to  her. 

"The  only  point  of  interest  brought 
out  by  my  Chiston  inquiries  was  that 
Marsham's  time  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  previous  to  the  accident  remained 
unaccounted  for.  My  second  interview 
with  the  *  widow  *  filled  up  this  blank. 
Now,  if  Marsham  had  his  early  dinner 
at  Croydon,  how  did  he  get  to  Chiston 
in  time  for  the  night  mail  ?  A  glance  at 
*  Bradshaw  *  showed  me  there  was  no 
convenient  train,  unless  he  travelled  up  by 
the  mail  itself. 

"This  hypothesis  also  explained  his 
haste  to  take  his  ticket  to  Chiston. 
Unfortunately,  inquiry  at  the  London 
booking  office  showed  no  ticket  had 
been  taken  for  Chiston  that  night.  That 
proved  little,  as  some  people  book  at 
tourist  agencies  and  booking  offices ; 
or  he  might  have  a  return.  But  how  was 
it  the  guard  hadn't  seen  him  ?  Then,  all 
at  once,  I  deduced  the  truth,  and  all 
difficulties  were  at  once  removed.  The 
answer  by  telegram  confirmed  my  sur- 
mise. Having  obtained  an  authority 
from  the  «ecretar}'  to  the  Post  Office 
I  examined  the  original  telegram,  and, 
as  I  expected,  the  handwriting  was 
Marsham's.  It  was  really  want  of  some- 
thing to  do  that  took  me  to  Woolwich  that 
afternoon.  I  learned  that  *  Mr.  Armit- 
stead '  was  a  quiet  single  gentleman  who 
had  lived  there  sopie  six  mopths,  but  was 
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much  away  from  home.    Opinions  were     young  butcher  who  entered  'during  the 
divided  in  the  tap-room,^ where  we  were     conversation  suddenly  broke  ii 


discussiog  him,  whether  he  was  a  turf- 
correspondent    or   a    'commercial,' 


I  tell  you   he   ain't  neither.     He's 
one  of  these  scienti&c  chaps.' 
" '  How  do  you  know  ? ' 
'* '  Why,  the  other  day  he  came  into 
my  shop  and  he  asked  for  some  fresh 
blood.      "I    want    it,"    says   he,  "for 
a    scientific   experiment."      I   couldn't 
supply  him  though,  'cos,  as  you  knows, 
gents.  I  don't  do  my  own  killin',  but 
buys  wholesale.' 

"That  completed 
my  case," 


Next  day  I  called 
by  appointment  on 
Mr.  Perry  to  re- 
ceive the  cheque 
'lis  directors  had 
signed  for  me. 
After  thanking 
him,  I  said : 

"  Mr.  Perry,  you 
have  dealt  so 
liberally  with  me 
that  I  feel  in  your 
debt.  I'm  going, 
therefore,  to  give 
you  a  piece  of 
advice.  Next  time 
you  meet  anybody 
wjio  '  deduces '  the 
most  extraordi- 
nary things  about 
you,  make  quite 
sure  that  it  rcatly 
is  the  liist  time 
lie  lias  ever  seen 
you," 


THE  NIGHT. 

By  JEANNETTE  A.  MARKS. 

DEEP-BOSOMED  Night,  *mid  all  thy  The  rustling  trees  with  silver  tracery 

silences  And  shado^vs  'neath  the  moon,  the  plain- 

Howmusicaltheriver's  tranquil  flow,  tive  cry 

How  dreamy  every  whisper  of  the  wind  Of  sleeping  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the 

That  over  marsh  and  meadow  grass  doth  flowers, 

blow.  How  near  I    Above,  how  infinite  the  sky  1 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  AIRSHIP. 


By   W.  B.  NORTHROP. 


"  When  Wise.  Ihe  father,  Iracked  [he  sun  ballooning  through  the  skies, 
He  taught  a  lesson  lo  all  mankind  :  go  thou  and  do  like-Wise." 

Olivkr  Wbnuell  Holmes. 


FOR  centuries  the  human  mind  has 
been  diligently  attacking  the  pro- 
blem of  aerial  navigation.  What 
has  been  accomplished?  Is  Santos 
Dumont,  with  his  dirigible  balloon, 
nearer  a  solution  to-day  then  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  his  imitation 
bird  wings  in  1452  a.d.  ? 

Scientists  say  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
idea  was  mote  correct  than  that  of  either 
Zeppelin  or  Santos  Dumont.  The  direct- 
able  balloon  is  a  makeshift,  at  best, 
it  is  said,  and  nothing  will  ever  be 
accomplished  save  on  the  lines  of  the 
true  flying  machine  which  su-tains  itself 
in  the  atmosphere  through  the  support- 
ing surface  of  its  own  wings — not  through 
the  power  of  rarilied  gas. 

On  these  lines  aerial  navigators  have 
divided  themselves  into  two  classes  :  one, 
supporting  the  early  idea  of  directing  gas 
balloons ;  the  other,  relying  on  the  bird 
for  a  model,  and  ezperiinentiiig  with 


plane  surfaces.  To  this  latter  class 
belong  the  I.angleys,  the  Maxims,  the 
Chanutes  ;  while  Santos  Dumont  and 
Zeppelin  are  the  best  representatives  of 
the  older  school. 

In  order  the  better  lo  understand  the 
status  of  aerial  navigation  to-day,  a 
brief  review  of  the  early  attempts  is 
necessary. 

Hoger Bacon,  1314  a.d.,  said:  "There 
may  be  made  flying  instruments  so  that 
a  man  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
instrument  and  turning  some  mechanism, 
may  put  in  motion  some  artificial  wings 
which  may  beat  the  air  like  a  (lying 
bird."  Children  in  those  early  days  are 
said  to  have  used  a  species  of  gliding 
machine  built  on  the  principle  of  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  It  is  with  this  very 
idea  that  Maxim,  l.angley,  Chanutc, 
Lilienthal  and  other  aerial  scientists  have 
in  recent  times  been  experimenting. 

The  Tirst  proper  conception  of  a  balloon 
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was  announced  by  a  Jesuit  monk. 
Francis  Lana,  in  1670,  He  proposed 
using  four  copper  cylinders,  each 
20  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  the 
air  had  been  exhausted.  These 
would  rise  in  the  'atmosphere  and 
support  a  boat  with  sails.  The 
difficulty  of  making  this  idea  a  suc- 
cess was  due  to  the  immense  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of 
the  thin  copper  balls  when  the  air 
from  within  had  been  exhausted ; 
and  Lana's  plan  was  not  practicable. 
The  first  inventor  to  reallyattempt 
to  fly  by  means  of  planes  was  Mons. 
Besnier,  who,  io  1O7S,  made  several 
successful  flights  from  high  towers 
and  hills.  He  was  the  earliest  prac- 
tical exponent  of  the  modern  bird 
imitators.  His  ideas  have  been  carried  out 
in  more  detail  by  Langley,  Chanute  and 
others  to-day. 


THE   XOKTGOLFIKK   BALLOON. 

Pillire  de  Roiier  uid  the  Marquis  d'Arlwides  mm 
finl  mtUI  voyage  in  this  balloao  In  17S3. 


OTTO    LILIENTHALS   BIRD   ERROPUNS, 
BERLIN,    IS94. 

Even'in  those  early  times  then,  it  will 
be  seen,  aerial  navigators  were  divided — 
as  to-day — into  two  separate   classes — 
balloonists  and  those  who  advo- 
cated the  supportingsurface  of  the 
plane. 

After  Lana,  various  experi- 
menters worked  on  aerial  problems 
before  the  making  of  the  6rst 
balloon  by  the  brothers  Montgol- 
fier,  in  17S3.  Prior  to  that  time, 
(ialien,  Bartholomew,  Laurent  de 
(iuznian,  da  Vinci,  the  Abbe 
Dcforges  and  the  Marfjuis  de 
liaccjueville  made  some  progress. 
Th(!  last  named  aeronaut  in  1742 
made  quite  a  remarkable  Hight. 

■'  He  rose  in  the  sight  of  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  Paris," 
says  the  account  of  this  adventure, 
"from  his  own  residence  on  the 
Quai  dts  Theatres,  and  directed 
his  course  across  the  Seine  towards 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  At 
first  he  appeared  to  advance  with 
tolerable  steadiness  and  facility; 
when  about  half  way  over,  how- 
ever, something  occurred  which 
has  never  been  thoroughly  com- 
prehended, his  wings  ceasing  to 
act  in  the  manner  necessary  (or 
his  support :  he  sank  and  was  pre- 
cipitated against  one  of  the  float- 
ing machines  belonging  to  the 
Parisian  laundresses,  which  line 
the  Pont  Royale  on  the  side  of  the 
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river  opposite  to  that  from  which  he  had 
taken  his  departure,  whereby  his  leg  was 
brokeo  aod  other  serious  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  person." 

It  seems  that  Besnier,  in  ifijf^,  and  de 
Bacqueville,  in  17(2,  accomplished 
almost  as  much  as  I.ilienthal,  Chanute 
and  others  in  thesi-  days,  despite  the 
great  advancement  in  theoretical  know- 
ledge since  that  time. 

After  the  invention  of  the  first  balloon 


straw  and  wool,  heated  air  causing  the 
balloon  to  rise.  De  Rozier  turned  his 
attention  to  directing  balloons,  but  ac- 
complished little,  losing  his  life  through 
the  burning  of  one  of  his  balloons  a  few 
years  later. 

Jean  Pierre  Blanchard,  in  1784,  made  a 
dirigible  balloon  which  was  propelled  by 
wings  and  had  a  rudder.  Ulanchard, 
accompanied  by  an  American  physician 
named   JeHries,  made    the    first   balloon 


Note  the  re?!cmMani 


by  the  Montgolfiers,  systemntic  attempts 
were  made  to  direct  these  gas  bags-  for 
they  were  nothing  else — against  the  wind. 
The  first  person  to  make  a  vyaf;'>  in  a 
balloon  was  Fihitre  de  l\(i/ier.  who  went 
up  in  a  Montf^olfier  balloon  in  the 
autunm  of  17^3.  'Ibis  balloon  was  of 
oval  stiajie,  ^'^  feet  in  diaiiieier  ami 
74  feet  high,  h^  ('Xtfrior  was  elabo- 
rately decorated  with  the  sit,'ns  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  initials  of  the  king's  name, 
fleurs-de-lys  and  other  markings.  The 
aeronaut  stood  in  a  small  gallery  at  the 
bottom  of  the  balloon  and  feda  fire  with 


trip  across  the  ICnglish  Channel  on 
Januar}-  7,  I7?5.  They  slatted  from 
Dover  cliffs  and  landed  in  the  forest  of 
'iiiinne-.  near  Calais,  after  a  voyage  of 
thre'-  hours. 

Testu-Hrissy  attempted  in  June,  1786,10 
guide  a  balloon  with  oars,  and  from  that 
time  onward  every  conceivable  device 
was  trie<l  forthc  inir[io>e  of  direirting  bal- 
loons. There  were  inclined  planes,  sails, 
grooved  surfaces,  propellers,  reversed  para- 
chutes, oars,  wing-like  wheels,  blasts  of 
wind,  towing  machines,  and  even  trained 
birds  to  pull  the  balloon  through  the  air. 
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The  Chinese  are  credited  with  having 
dirigible    balloons     long    before    their 

use  was  known  in  Europe.  Delaville 
Dedreux  in  his  "La  Navigation  Aerinoe 
en  Chine"  states  that  there  existed  an 
aerial  railway  between  Canton,  China, 
and  other  points,  as  early  as  i3ofi.  He 
even  gives  an  elaborate  drawing  of  this 
railway,  complete  in  every  detail.  The" 
book  of  Dedreux  was  published  in  1863. 


the  purpose  of  sculling  through  the  ait. 
This  shows  that  he  knew  the  principle 
of  the  screw  propeller  long  before  it  was 
applied  to  water  navigation,  Seventj- 
years  later,  in  1852,  an  attempt  was 
made  for  the  first  time  to  put  in  effect 
the  Hopkinson  suggestion.  M.  Giffatd. 
a  French  engineer,  built  an  eloDgaled 
balloon  which  was  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  Giffard  balloon  was  filled  with  illu- 


AN   EARLY   MODEL   OF   THE   SANTOS    DUHONT   AIRSHIP. 


Strnnge  to  relate,  the  Chinese  airship 
greatly  resembled  the  recent  attempts  of 
Santos  Dumont,  Gillard  and  others. 

The  first  practical  suggestion  for  direct- 
ing balloons  came  from  America.  Francis 
Hopkinson,  on  May  24,  1784,  proposed 
that  a  balloon  should  be  built  oblong  in 
shape  instead  of  spherical,  and  should  be 
supplied  with  a  wheel  at  one  end.  This 
wheel,  he  said,  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  and  should  be  rotated,  like  a 
propeller. 

Hopkinson 's  wheel  was  to  be  used  for 


minating  gas,  and  had  a  sail  which 
was  to  be  used  as  a  rudder.  The 
balloon  supported  a  small  engine  which 
operated  a  propeller.  On  September  24, 
1853,  Giflard  ascended  5,000  feet  above 
Paris,  and  steered  his  balloon  against 
the  wind. 

On  inspection  of  the  drawing  of  the 
Giflard  balloon  and  that  of  the  latent 
Santos  Dumont  model,  a  very  strong 
resemblance  will  be  seen  to  exist  between 
them.  Giffard,  though  so  successful, 
abandoned  his  attempts,  owing  to  the 
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great  danger  in  using  a  steam  engine  in 
connection  with  hydrogen,  or  illumi- 
nating gas,  GilTard  was  the  Titst  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  sailing 
with  a  steam-driven  balloon  against 
the  wind.  Twenty  years  later,  Dupuy 
de  Lome  experimfnted  with  a  larger 
balloon  thnn  that  of  GilTard.  It  took 
up  fourteen  men,  and  the  propeller  was 
turned  by  mpans  of  a  capstan  worked 
by  men.  This  obviated  the  danger  of 
having  fire  near  explosive  gas.  Depuy 
de  Lome's  dirigible  balloon  attained  a 
speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
was  a  success  so  far  as  demons!  rat  in}.,' 
the  steerability  of  balloons  was  con- 
cerned. Man  power,  however,  was 
found  too  uneconomical  for  commerrial 


Thf    dirit,'ibility  of  balloons  having 
been  proved,  it  only  remained  now  to 
find  a  suitable  motor.     Manual  power, 
steam  and  gas  proving  undesirable  as 
motive   forces.   Gaston  Tissandior,   of 
Paris,  turned  his  attention  to  electricity- 
He  experimented  with  storage  and  other 
batteries,  and  was  the  first  to  usf  electric 
power  to  propel  a  balloon.     Tlii-^  was  in 
iS8i.     Tissandier's  aerostal  was  ■).:   feet 
long,  30  feet  in  central  diameter,  and  con- 
tained So.iMM)  feet  of  gas.     A  pro[>i'Iler, 
9  feet  in  diameter,  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
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to  build  larger 
aerostats.  They 
received  from  the 
French  Govern- 
ment during 
Gambetta's  ad- 
m  inist  ration, 
100,000  francs, 
and  with  this 
sum  conducted 
some  useful  ex- 
periments. They 
made  an  elon- 
gated balloon 
166  feet  long, 
and  28  feet  at 
i  ts  greatest 
diameter.      The  " 

balloon  was  pro- 
pelled by  electric  motors.  On  August  9, 
1884,  the  experimenters  made  a  journey 
of  five  miles.  Two  miles  were  sailed  in 
a  southerly  direction,  one  mile  westerly, 
and  a  mile  north  and  east  respectively. 
The  Renard-Krebs  balloon  after  the 
journey  returned  to  its  place  of  departure. 
The  trip  occupied  twenty-three  minutes. 
In  this  trip,  the  balloon  was  moved  back- 
ward and  forwards  several  times,  the 
propeller  being  reversed.  On  November  S, 
another  trip  of  fifteen  miles  was  under- 
taken. The  balloon  was  made  to  move 
in  any  direction.  The  dirigibility 
of  balloons  was  demonstrated  beyond 
question. 
The    French   Government    has  spent 


much  money  in  experimenting  with 
dirigible  balloons,  and  other  European 
governments  encouraged  aeronautical  in- 
ventors. Dr.  K.  I.  Danielewski  conducted 
a  series  of  successful  experiments  for  the 
Russian  Government,  and  Germany  has 
employed  the  services  of  aeronauts  to 
solve  many  difficult  ballooning  problems. 
Santos  Dumont's  balloon,  so  far  as 
shape  goes,  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
1852  GiSard  model.  He  has  only  applied 
the  electric  motor  introduced  by  Tissan- 
dier,  while  his  power  to  direct  the  balloon 
is  no  more  effective  than  was  that  of 
Krebs  and  Renard.  The  Aero  Club  ot 
Paris,  not  long  ago,  offered  a  prize  of 
200,000  francs  to  any  aeronaut  who, 
starting  from  the  Bo  is  de  Boulogne, 
should  direct  his 
balloon  around 
the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  return  to  the 
point  of  depar- 
ture in  half  an 
hour.  It  is  in 
competition  for 
this  prize  that 
Santos  Dumont 
has  made  his 
experiments.  It 
cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  his 
work  has  intro- 
duced any  new 
element  into  the 
steerability  of 
balloons.         His 
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K.   GASTON   TISSANDIER. 

The  first  to  use  electricity  as  a  motive 

power  in  airships  (1881}. 
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KINSON  S   ABRIAL   CARRIAGE. 


new  aeroplane  wascom[>leted  last  month. 
[t  is  described  as  resembling  an  immense 
bird,  3_i  feet  in  length,  with  a  wing 
spread  of  31)  feet,  and  formed  of  rellular 
kites  held  together  by  a  peg.  In  the 
centre  is  a  motor  of  J4  horse-power, 
against  which  M.  Santos  Dumont  will 
stand.  The  .^cnw  is  brhicid,  vitv  near 
the  motor.  The  helm,  which  is  fairly 
forward,  can  be  worked  in  all  directions. 
The  total  surface  area  is  80  square 
metres.  The  weight  does  not  exceed 
160  kilogrammes.  For  the  first  trial  the 
machine  itself  will  be  under  a  balloon, 
but  later  on  it  will  be  launched  from  a 
quaJricycle  by  its  own  motive  ix)vver. 

The  Zeppelin  airship  consists  of  a 
series  of  seventeen  balloons  held  in  place 
by  an  exterior  covering  so  that  the 
balloons  will  oiler  less  resistance  to  the 
atniosjiliere.  The  Zeppelin  ship  has 
shown  its  power  tt'sail  against  the  wind, 
and  to  direct  il>  course ;  but  <iiffard 
demonstrated  this  in  1S5J. 

It  might  be  said  that  everythinsj  worth 
knowing  has  been  discovered  in  the  steer- 
able  balloon  direction.     It  is  along  other 


lines  that  the  most  skilled  scientists  say 
that  real  achievement  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion must  be  made.     What   arc   known 
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and  making  it 
principle,  in  combination  with  various 
movements  of  surface*,  constitutes  the 
aeroplane.  In  ife'ji,  Otto  l.ilienthal,  of 
Berlin,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  aeroplanes.  His  first  instrument 
presented  100  f<et  .>E  supporting  surface, 
and  was  made  of  jiecled  willow  sticks 
covered  with  cotton  shirting,  l.ilienthal, 
previous  to  i"-  ,1,  had  experimented  with 
various  birds— the  frigate,  California 
condor.  alb.Ltross.and  others.  Hyclo^ely 
walrhing  their  mnvr-nifnis.  studying  the 
bony  siructur''  i.f  their  frames,  and  the 
manner  of  thei'r  arraDgemcnt  of  suj-port- 
ing  surfaces,  he  arrived  at  correc;t  ideas 
regardins^  the  principle  of  bird  flight. 
Lili>'nthal  was  successful  in  upwards  of 
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M.   OCTAVE    CHANUTE. 


five  thousand  (lights.     Hu  used  no  motive 
force,  rflyins  on  gravity  :ind  the  tilling  of 


his  wing- surfaces  to  carrying  him 
through  the  air.  Through  a  false 
movement  in  mailing  one  of  his  larger 
machines,  however,  he  fell  and  was 
killed. 

Octave  Chanute  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Lilienthal  and  accomplishi:d 
some  remarkable  results  with  his  aero- 
planes. Chanute  began  work  in  the 
summer  of  lyyO,  and  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  number  uf  full-sized 
gliding  machines.  He  introduced  aero- 
planes with  two  tiers  of  supporting  sur- 
faces instead  of  one,  and  made  various 
other  useful  tests.  Chanute's  work  was 
imitated,  though  on  different  lines,  by 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Siiiitlisonian 
Institute  at  Washington.  He  built  an 
aerodrome  driven  by  steam.  The  prin- 
ciples used  were  thesame  as  those  advo- 
cated by  Lillieiitlial,  Chanute  and  the 
others,  the  difference  being  that  Lang- 
ley  introduced  an  independent  motive 
force,  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  gravi- 
tation. On  May  (>,  iSjO,  Langley's 
aerodrome  made  a  successful  flight,  and 
proved  his  principles  to  be  correct. 


^^iP''*V 


U.  ch.vnl-tr's  tiered  airoplane  (iSy'"')- 
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Hiram  Maxim  built  an  enormous 
aeroplane  in  1396.  The  machine  was 
steam  diiveo.  It  ran  on  a  track  and 
the  inventor  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  carefully  the  value  of 
supporting  surfaces.  Maxim  did  not 
intend  his  machine  to  leave  the  track 
on  which  it  was  built,  but  one  day  it 
accidentally  ran  off  the  rails  and  went 
sailing  into  the  air.  Maxim  spent  about 
£"20,000  on  his  aeroplane  but,  since 
his  first  series  of  experiments,  has  not 
furthered  the  work  of  aerial  navigation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
scientitic  possibility  of  man-flight  has 
been  demonstrated.  It  only  remains  now 
to  construct  a  flying  machine  which  may 
be  run  with  sufficient  economy  to  make 
the  venture  a  paying  success.  Aeiial 
navigation  may  be  nearer  accomplish- 
ment to-day  than  was  steam  navigation 
as  recently  as  1836. 

There  are  many  conservative  persons 
who  look  for  the  achievement  of  aerial 
navigation  in  less  than  a  decade.  Cour- 
age and  faith  are  close  allies,  but  in 
spite  of  this  optimism  there  are  not 
lacking   those    who   have    studied    the 
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problem  and  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
be  solved,  on  practical  commenial  lines. 
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As  soon  as  the  business  came  to  an 
end  in  Sabadell,  I  went  back  once 
more  to  Darcelona.  For  a  week 
or  so  I  had  very  little  to  do,  and  was 
able  to  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  in 
exploring  the  old  city,  those  narrow 
streets,  always  in  the  shade,  running 
from  the  Pla/a  del  I'alacio,  on  by  the 
Casa  del  Ayuntamiento,  to  one  or  other 
of  the  streets  that  branch  into  the 
Rambla.  1  often  spent  an  hour  or  two 
amongst  the  orange  trees  in  the  Patio  of 
the  Cathedral ;  and  was  surprised  to  see 
the  freedom  permitted  to  the  youngsters 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  them- 
selves there.  They  played  hide  and  go- 
seek  in  all  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  scarcely 
respecting  the  sanctuary,  and  shouted  and 
laughed  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  public  j)ark.  One  day  I 
spoke  to  one  of  the  priests  on  the  subject. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  the 
conduct  of  the  boys. 

"They  have  very  little  reverence,  very 
little  reverence,"  he  said  indignantly. 
But  he  did  nothing  to  stop  them  all  the 
same. 

A  unique  sight  in  Barcelona  is  the 
Kamblade  las  Flores  in  the  early  morning. 
By  the  time  (he  sun  is  up  the  promenade 
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beneath  the  trees  is  fringed  with  flower- 
stalls.  At  that  hour  the  servants  of  most 
of  the  houses  are  abroad,  making  the 
necessary  purchases,  not  only  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  kitchen,  but  the 
floral  decorations  for  the  boudoir  of  the 
seiiora,  Kveryone  spoke  in  Catalan,  and 
at  first  1  was  only  able  to  understand  a 
word  here  and  there.  The  Catalan,  or 
Catalonian  language,  is  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  old  Provencal  in  which  the 
"  Song  of  koland  "  was  written,  but  has, 
by  reason  of  the  mountains.  I  think, 
acquired  a  certain  harshness. 

When  r  was  a  youngster,  urged  thereto 
by  John  Ruskin  in  one  of  his  lectures.  I 
read  Max  Midler's  "Science  of  Language." 
and  have  taken  great  interest  since  in 
verifying  some  of  the  theories  put  forward 
in  that  remarkable  book.  One  of  the 
statements  he  makes  is  that  in  moun- 
tainous and  windy  countries  the  people 
acquire  a  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loud 
voice,  of  shouting  in  fact.  1  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  proving  the  truth  of  this 
theory  in  Spain.  In  Aragon,  which  during 
a  good  part  of  the  year  is  wind-swept 
from  the  Pyrenees,  everyone  shouts,  giving 
the  last  syllable  of  each  word  a  long 
drawn  out  intonation.  In  Barcelona  itself, 
0Lwt\\\n%  '«\  a.  Ntvj  -^VaciiA  a-lm-osphere, 
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a  loud  fashion  of  talking  is  not  notice- 
able ;  but  most  of  the  ilower-sellers  come 
from  the  hills,  and  their  manner  of 
speaking,  though  in  a  different  idiom,  is 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Aragonese.  Except  when  an  article  comes 
down  to  the  initial  price  of  five  cent imos, 
or  a  halfpenny,  no  one  dreams  of  buying 
anything  in  these  markets  without  making 
an  effort  to  get  a  reduction,  and  the  chatter 
between  the  contending  parties  is  a  study 
that  cannot  fail  to  afford  the  greatest 
amusement  to  the  stranger. 

These  days  of  semi -idleness  were  broken 
in  upon  by  an  event  of  not  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  Barcelona,  a  visit  from  the 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet.  Now,  I  do 
not  want  the  conduct  of  Jack  ashore  to 
be  measured  by  what  I  saw  in  those  days  ; 
they  were  exceptional  days,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  since  then 
things  have  greatly  improved  for  the 
better.  During  the  first  day  1,500  men 
were  allowed  on  shore.  Amongst  a 
population  of  40o,,ooo  or  so,  one  might 
think  that  such  a  number  would  pass 
unnoticed,  but  the  bluejackets  spread 
themselves  everywhere,  and  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  seem  to  have  the  least 
desire  in  the  world  to  pass  unseen 
amongst  the  crowd.  After  they  had 
been  about  an  hour  or  so  on  shore, 
sampling  the  wine  in  the  taverns,  they 
became  very  exuberant,  and  in  the 
friendliest  way  spoke  in  plain  English  to 
the  natives,  flinging  out  indiscriminate 
invitations  to  **  come  and  have  a  drink.** 
Jack,  particularly  when  a  little  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  cannot  comprehend 
why  everyone  should  not  understand 
him,  and  often  very  unreasonably  gets 
cross  with  the  foreigner,  whose  education 
will  not  permit  him  to  understand  English, 
even  if  spoken  with  a  cockney  or  a  Devon- 
shire accent.  I  saw  an  example  of  this 
during  that  first  day  which  was  nearly 
ending  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  the  blue- 
jackets, who  had  somehow  got  detached 
from  his  comrades,  was  walking  along 
the  Paseo  dc  Colon  with  a  suspiciously 
steady  gait,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  rested 
upon  a  policeman.  He  walked  delibe- 
rately up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  roughly 
by  the  arm,  began  to  drag  him  along. 

*'  Come  on,  you  hungry  looking  beggar, 


and  have  a  drink,*'  said  the  sailor.  The 
policeman,  of  course,  did  not  understand 
one  word  of  this.  All  he  knew  was  that 
he  was  being  assaulted.  It  is  against 
etiquette  to  lay  your  hand  upon  a 
Spaniard,  even  though  he  be  not  a  police- 
man, so  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
representative  of  the  law  can  easily  be 
imagined.  All  the  police  in  Barcelona 
carry  not  only  side-arms  but  revolvers, 
and  this  particular  one,  with  an  angry 
light  in  his  eye,  had  drawn  the  bayonet 
upon  the  sailor  when  I  came  up.  I  of 
course  intervened,  and,  placing  myself 
between  the  two,  explained  the  situation 
to  the  indignant  policeman. 

*'  He  only  wants  you  to  have  a  drink,'* 
I  said  to  the  latter,  whilst  in  his  own 
language  I  urged  the  sailor  to  keep  quiet 
for  a  moment. 

*'  Asking  me  to  have  a  drink ! "  repeated 
the  Spaniard.  "What  an  extraordinary 
way  of  doing  it  ?  Ha  de  ser  loco  (he 
must  be  mad)." 

"  The  fellow  is  a  d — d  fool,'*  said  the 
Englishman. 

However,  the  two  were  presently 
shaking  hands,  and  an  adjournment  was 
made  to  a  neighbouring  tavern.  Here 
the  row  seemed  likely  to  recommence, 
because  all  the  Spaniard  wanted  to  drink 
was  a  ha'porth  of  gin. 

"  A  ha'porth  of  gin  be  *'  some- 
thing!  exclaimed  the' Englishman,  who 
was  far  and  away  the  more  fiery  of  the 
two,  **  does  he  think  I'm  a  pauper  ?  '* 

I  explained  that  a  halfpenny  was  the 
usual  price  of  a  drink  in  Barcelona,  and 
that  no  offence  whatever  was  meant. 
But  this  did  not  in  any  way  appease  the 
sailor.  He  would  not  pay  a  halfpenny 
for  a  drink  for  anyone,  not  even  for  Queen 
Victoria,  though  he  should  be  court- 
martial  led  the  next  moment  for  the 
refusal.  The  policeman  looked  on  in 
some  astonishment  whilst  we  were 
arguing  the  point,  and  when  I  explained 
the  situation  he  repeated  once  more,  with 
laughing  emphasis,  that  the  man  must  be 
really  and  truly  mad.  The  dispute  was 
finally  compromised  in  a  liqueur  glass  of 
Hennessey's  brandy,  out  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  policeman  was  careful  to  bum 
the  alcohol  before  he  ventured  to  let  it 
down  his  throat. 

F— a 
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"  Hang  me,  if  ever  I  saw  anything  like 
that  before  !  "  said  the  sailor,  open-eyed. 
"  Here,  boss,  let  me  have  one,"  turning  to 
the  man  behind  the  bar.  With  unsteady 
hand  he  applied  a  match  to  the  cognac, 
and  wonderingly  watched  it  as  it  burned 
away.    Then  he  prepared  to  go. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  bit  of  show- 
off  with  that  fake,  this  afternoon, 
guv'nor,"  said  he,  as  we  shook  hands 
at  parting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard 
later  on  that  he  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  afternoon  in  burning  brandy  for  the 
admiration  of  his  comrades. 

About  dusk  that  evening  1  was  going 
past  the  Governor's  official  residence  when 
I  was  astonished  to  find  myself  hailed 
from  an  upper  window. 

"  Parase !  parase  !  stop,  stop,  senor  !  " 
came  a  voice,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  an 
officer  of  the  police,  who  beckoned  to  me 
to  enter.  I  accordingly  did  so.  I  was 
met  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  by  an 
official,  who  motioned  me  to  follow 
him.  What  was  up?  I  asked  myself. 
Had  they  taken  me  for  an  anarchist, 
or  something  illegal  ?  I  was  half  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  being  arrested. 
Nor  was  the  mystery  quite  solved  when 
presently  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Governor  and  a  British  naval  officer. 

But  the  matter  was  simple  enough. 
Lieutenant,  now  Captain,  Prendergast, 
was  talking  French  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  Governor  was  talking  French 
to  Lieutenant  Prendergast.  Which  was 
at  fault,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  could  not  understand  each  other. 
What  the  officer  wanted  was  the  use 
of  two  rooms,  one  to  serve  as  a  resting 
place  for  the  patrol,  the  other  to  be 
used  as  a  lock-up  for  such  of  the  blue- 
jackets as  drank  unwisely.  This  request 
was,  of  course,  at  once  conceded,  and 
with  the  thanks  tendered  to  me  by 
Mr.  Prendergast  came  the  observation 
that  there  were  Irishmen  everywhere. 

As  it  happened,  that  was  the  moment 
when  the  patrol  had  to  be  relieved,  and 
Mr.  Prendergast  asked  me  if  I  could  direct 
the  men  to  a  place  where  they  would  get 
a  good  meal  at  a  reasonable  price.  I 
answered  that  I  knew  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  where  I  was  myself  staying, "  The 
Fonda  Marina,''  would  be  glad  to  catex 


for  them,  so  I  led  thirty  or  more  of  them 
into  the  dining-room.  They  had  a  five 
course  dinner,  including  a  big  bottle  of 
wine  each,  and  a  beefsteak  cooked  after 
the  English  fashion.  As  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded their  satisfaction  at  the  fare  in- 
creased, though  more  than  once  anxious 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  what  the  cxwt 
would  be.    This  latter  information,  bv 
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way  of  a  joke,  I  kept  from  them  till  the 
end,  and  when  I  told  them  that  the  total 
cost  amounted  to  a  shilling  each  their 
astonishment  was  so  great  that  they 
could  scarcely  believe  me.  The  fact  was 
undoubted,  however,  and,  when  it  was 
fully  realised,  there  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  in  favour  of  treating  me  to  a 
bottle  of  champagne.  Whether  the  treat 
came  off  or  not  need  not  be  said  here. 
That  night,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  scores  of 
bluejackets  had  to  be  hoisted  over  the 
yardarm  into  their  ships. 

But,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
occasion  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  I 
have  since  seen  2,000  men  on  shore  in  the 
same  town — put  upon  their  good  beha- 
viour, I  may  say — without  noticing  a 
single  drunken  man  amongst  them. 

I  was  standing  against  the  landing 
steps  of  the  port  that  night  when  some 
of  the  sailors  were  returning.  They  had 
with  them  a  case  of  brandy,  which  they 
got  on  the  boat  before  the  custom  house 
officers  could  interfere.  No  merchandise 
of  the  kind  is  allowed  to  be  embarked 
without  a  certificate,  and  the  sailors  had 
no  certificate.  They  tried  to  push  away, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  officials, 
not  understanding,  or  pretending  not  to 
understand,  what  was  expected  of  them. 
They  had  actually  dipped  the  oars,  and 
were  about  to  start,  when  the  Aduaneros 
charged  their  muskets  and  prepared  to 
fire.  The  matter  had  now  gone  beyond 
a  joke,  and  slowly  and  sorrowfully  the 
sailors  put  back,  and  began  to  lift  the 
brandy  out  of  the  boat. 

Here,  once  again,  1  intervened,  pro- 
bably after  the  fashion  of  my  friend  of 
the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
off.  A  few  polite  words  and  a  couple  of 
pesetas  arranged  the  whole  matter,  and, 
certificate  or  no  certificate,  the  bluejackets 
were  able   to  carry  off  their  poison  in 
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he  only  knew  Spanish  he  would  get  the 
required  permission  in  an  hour. 

One  day,  when  he  was  worse  than 
usual,  the  interpreter  missed  him  from 
the  hotel,  and  fearing  all  kind  of  calami- 
ties, he  set  out  in  search  of  him.  Oh, 
yes,  he  had  been  seen ;  everybody  saw 
him,  flying  towards  the  house  of  the 
Mayor.  The  poor  interpreter's  feelings 
were  such  as  the  owner  of  a  menagerie 
might  experience  should  his  fiercest  tiger 
get  loose.  He  made  what  speed  he  could 
to  the  Mayor^s  house,  but  before  he 
reached  the  door  he  heard  Short's  voice 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  threatening 
the  Mayor  in  English,  amongst  other 
things,  to  knock  his  head  off  if  the  per- 
mission was  not  at  once  forthcoming. 
Without  waiting  to  knock,  the  inter- 
preter went  straight  into  the  Mayor's 
parlour,  where  he  found  Short  in  a  furious 
attitude  with  a  poker  raised  high  above 
his  head,  and  the  poor  Mayor — a  small, 
timid  little  man — crouching  in  a  corner. 

"  No  se  incomoda^  no  se  incomoda ;  todo 
se  arreglard — don't  worry,  don't  worry  ; 
everything  will  be  arranged  " — cried  the 
Mayor ;  but  Short  did  not,  of  course, 
understand  him  ;  scarcely  wished  to 
understand  him. 

**  Be  hanged  to  that  for  a  story  ;  are 
you  going  to  give  the  permission  or 
not  ?  •• 

Here  the  interpreter  intervened,  ex- 
plaining that  the  delay  was  caused  by 
the  sub-delegate  of  Medicine,  and  not  by 
the  Mayor. 

"Then  send  the  little  beggar  to  the  sub- 
delegate  of  Medicine,"  cried  Short,  still 
furious,  **  between  them  they  have  hum- 
bugged me  long  enough.*' 

Well,  that  was  the  kind  of  man  under 
whom  I  had  to  begin  my  career  as  a 
Wanga  manager,  though  of  course  I 
knew  little  about  him  at  the  time.  Our 
first  ground  was  at  a  small  place,  with  a 
big  name,  near  Barcelona.  San  Feliu  de 
Llobregat  it  was  called  ;  in  other  words, 
Saint  Feliu  of  the  river  Llobregat,  which 
ran  through  the  place.  About  a  mile 
away  was  another  village  called  Molins 
de  Rey,  and  we  were  to  work  the  two  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
though,  as  I  soon  learned,  the  people  of 
San  F61iu  looked  upon  their  neighbours 


of  Molins  de  Rey  as  scoundrels,  whilst 
the  people  of  the  latter  place  were 
thoroughly  convinced  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  San  F61iu  deserved 
to  be  hanged.  By  abusing  one  village 
when  dealing  with  the  other,  I  managed 
to  become  very  popular  with  the  people 
of  both,  though  sometimes  I  grew  nervous 
lest  the  two  opposite  points  of  view  I 
took  should  become  known  to  the  par- 
ties concerned.  But  fortunately  my  de- 
ception was  never  found  out.  To  obviate 
anything  in  the  way  of  jealousy,  we  took 
the  villages  on  alternate  nights.  I  was 
now  supposed  to  know  all  about  the 
remedies,  and  had  to  take  my  share  of 
the  rubbing.  The  experience  I  had  already 
attained  gave  me  an  overweening  faith 
in  the  efiicacy  of  the  treatment,  and  I 
was  not  concerned  as  to  the  result  of  even 
the  hardest  case.  And  we  had  pretty  hard 
ones,  too,  but  we  came  out  of  them  wonder- 
fully well.  The  consultations  formed  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  business.  Short 
stood  by,  with  the  most  solemn  expres- 
sion of  countenance  he  could  assume.  If 
the  patients  happened  to  be  respectable, 
his  countenance  became  graver  still,  but 
if  they  showed  signs  of  poverty,  either  in 
their  dress  or  attitude,  he  gave  hi^  ai^vice 
in  the  curtest  terms.  I  remember  one  such 
prescription.     It  was : 

"  Tell  the  beggar  to  wash  himself  and 
take  the  Indian  Lotion." 

In  San  F61iu  we  worked  in  the  hall  or 
theatre  attached  to  the  Casino.  But  in 
Molins  de  Rey  there  was  no  such  place, 
and  we  had  to  follow  the  usual  custom 
of  working  in  the  open  air.  During  the 
day,  when  we  had  nothing  particular  to 
do.  Short  and  myself  often  walked 
between  the  two  villages.  On  one  side 
of  the  road  was  an  orange  grove,  on  the 
other  a  vineyard.  But  in  the  latter,  the 
harvest  being  over,  all  the  shoots  and 
foliage  were  cut  away,  and  nothing  but 
the  stumps,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
remained.  One  day  Short  suddenly 
stopped,  and  began  to  contemplate  these 
stumps  with  an  indignant,  if  not  an 
angry,  look  on  his  face. 

**  Do  you  see  that  fine  land  there  ?  " 
said  he  to  me ;  '*  it  would  grow  anything, 
and  yet  these  lazy  skunks  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dig  up  the  stumps." 
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I  told  him  that  the  stumps  in  question 
were  the  vines,  which  represented  a  great 
part  of  the  riches  of  the  country ;  but 
he  turned  his  anger  from  the  vineyard 
to  me,  and  told  me  only  too  plainly  that 
I  was  a  liar.  He  had  not  come  all  the 
way  from  London  to  be  humbugged  by 
a  tale  like  that ;  he  had  seen  vines  grow- 
ing at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
other  places,  and  the  man  who  did  not 
know  that  the  trees  in  question  were 
long,  stragghng  things,  that  crept  along 
walls,  was  a  fool.  I  mildly  reiterated 
my  former  statement,  offered  to  call  cor- 
roborative evidence ;  but  he  would,  he 
said,  neither  believe  me  nor  all  the 
Spaniards  in  Spain.  In  the  end,  after  I 
had  remonstrated  with  him  over  the  style 
of  his  language,  he  offered  to  decide  the 
matter  by  a  fight,  and  pulled  off  his  coat 
in  the  middle  of  the  high  road.  I  did 
not  accept  his  offer — for  one  reason,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  he  was  a  practised 
boxer,  but  by  way  of  a  joke — the  jocular 
intent  not  being  apparent  on  the  surface — 
I  offered  to  fight  him  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country — with  knives.  He  looked  at 
me  in  unfeigned  astonishment  for  some 
moments,  and  then  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  a  bloodthirsty  rascal, 
he  told  me  so. 

Our  last  night  in  San  P^^liu  was  sig- 
nalised by  two  events,  one  very  pleasant, 
the  other,  though  arising  out  of  the  first, 
of  an  entirely  opposite  description.  A 
dance  in  honour  of  Wanga  was  given  in 
the  Casino,  but  unfortunately  Wanga 
himself  could  not  dance — at  least,  not 
after  the  Spanish  fashion.  But  it  did 
not  suit  his  humour  to  be  a  mere  specta- 
tor, so,  calling  the  leader  of  the  band  to 
him,  he  whistled  him  a  hornpipe  which 
that  smart  man  quickly  transferred  to 
various  sheets  of  paper  that  he  distributed 
amongst  the  players.  Then  Mr.  Short 
took  the  floor  and  more  than  astonished 
the  natives.  Such  a  breakdown  in  a 
double  sense  I  have  never  seen.  Whilst 
performing  his  cures  behind  the  scenes  or 
in  the  gilded  coach  Wanga  was  a 
mysterious  being,  a  compound  of  saint 
and  magician,  but  here,  stamping  the 
floor,  he  became  terribly  materialised. 

Whilst  this  performance  was  proceeding 
I  was  seated  at  a  table  with  three  or  four 


local  people,  one  of  them  a  doctor,  who, 
of  course,  had  looked  upon  all  our  cures 
as  farces.  This  last  performance,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Casino,  he  looked  upon  as  the 
best  of  the  lot,  the  proper  culmination  of 
what  had  gone  before,  and  he  gazed 
round  amongst  his  friends  with  an  I-told- 
you-so  look  on  his  face. 

I  felt  very  resentful  against  my  princi- 
pal, but  lest  anyone  should  guess  my 
feelings,  I  pretended  to  enjoy  the  whole 
thing  immensely,  and  kept  my  spirits  up 
by — the  usual  method.  So  far  1  had  been 
abstemiously  sticking  to  vermouth,  but 
at  this  point  I  had  to  mix  brandy  with  it. 

Just  as  Wanga  had  tired  himself  out  a 
young  girl  entered  the  casino  and  handed 
me  a  letter.  Without  opening  it  I  could 
have  told  pretty  well  what  it  contained. 
The  people  in  Barcelona  had  warned  me 
against  love  letters,  and  whenever  any  of 
these,  as  was  generally  the  case,  were 
addressed  to  Wanga,  my  translation  of 
them  was  to  be  very  free  and  easy.  A 
love  pain  at  the  heart  1  had  to  render 
into  lumbago ;  teais  I  had  to  translate 
into  rimning  sores.  Dozens  of  such 
letters,  breathing  the  most  violent  love, 
had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Short,  but  he, 
poor  man,  knew  nothing  about  them. 
The  present  note,  though,  bore  my  own 
name,  Don  Mauricio,  on  the  envelope, 
but  that  was  by  no  means  a  proof  that  1 
had  become  the  object  of  the  too  ardent 
affection  of  some  Spanish  dame.  I  seized 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  glancing  over 
the  contents,  a  translation  of  which  I 
give  here  : — 

"  Don  Mauricio, — For  the  love  of  God 
— par  amu)'  de  Du'S — attend  to  this  note, 
or  you  will  break  my  heart.  Four  times 
I  have  already  written  to  the  amiable 
Seiior  Wanga,  but  you,  cruel  one,  have 
kept  my  letters  back  or  misrepresented 
their  contents.  I  know  this  as  well  as  if 
I  saw  you  ;  I  feel  it  as  well  as  if  I  heard 
you.  You  do  not  know  the  burning 
desire  I  feel  to  clasp  the  dear  clever  hand 
of  Wanga  in  mine ;  and  now  he  is  going 
away  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 
Never  again,  imless  you,  Don  Mauricio, 
take  pity  on  me.  Do,  most  amiable 
senor !  Get  him  away  from  the  Casino 
on  some  pretext  and  bring  him  to  me,  if 
only  that  I  may  speak  one  word  to  him, 
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though  he  may  not  understand  me.  I 
shall  be  waiting,  I  am  waiting  now — oh, 
how  anxiously,  how  longingly  ! — and  if 
he  does  not  come  I  shall  break  my  heart 
or  put  an  end  to  my  life." 

The  full  name  and  address  were  given, 
as  well  as  a  postscript,  more  touching 
even  than  the  rest ;  but  I  was  already 
hardened  to  such  appeals,  and  was  about 
to  put  the  note  away  in  my  pocket  when 
it  was  snatched  from  my  hand.  Who 
had  taken  it  I  could  not  say,  for  before  I 
could  turn  round  he  had  disappeared 
amongst  the  crowd. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable. San  Feliu  was  a  small  place ; 
everyone  knew  everyone  else,  and  for  a 
letter  like  that  to  get  about  in  the  village 
meant  social  ruin  for  the  woman.  But 
that  was  not  all — was  it  not  possible  that 
the  document  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  outraged  husband  or  father  ? 
At  any  rate,  I  could  not  remain  still  with 
the  possibility  of  a  tragedy,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  do  something  to  avert,  going 
on  close  at  hand.  For  a  moment  I  even 
forgot  Wanga,  and,  leaving  him  to  his 
fate  to  make  what  headway  he  could 
amongst  the  Catalans,  I  started  towards 
the  house  from  whence  the  letter  had 
proceeded.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
private  buildings  in  the  place,  a  fine 
house  constructed  round  the  regulation 
patio  or  courtyard,  through  which  only 
an  entrance  could  be  obtained.  I  fojnd 
the  small  door,  which  is  usually  to  be 
found  let  into  the  big  door  in  such  houses, 
standing  ajar,  and  saw  a  light  in  one  of 
the  windows.  1  listened  intently,  but 
could  hear  nothing.  After  a  while  the 
window  of  the  lighted  room  was  thrown 
open  and  a  w^oman  stepped  on  to  the 
balcony.  There  was  not  light  enough  to 
distinguish  her  features,  but  her  figure, 
like  that  of  so  many  other  Spanish 
women,  was  superb.  She  peered  into  the 
darkness  of  the  patio  as  if  in  the  hope  of 
findiag  someone  waiting  for  admittance, 
and  then,  with  a  sigh  that  in  the  stillness 
sounded  awfully  tragic,  she  withdrew.  1 
kept  in  the  shadow  of  some  orange  trees, 
now  laden  with  green  fruit,  and  deter- 
mined to  await  events.  Whoever  it  was 
that  had  got  possession  of  the  letter  had 
evidently  not  yet  turned  up  at  the  house. 


and  if  it  happened  to  be  a  relative  the 
chances  were  that  he  would  not  delay 
long.  But  he  did  delay  for  all  that,  or  the 
time  crept  very  slowly.  1  was  about  to 
relinquish  the  vigil  when  at  last  I  heard 
footsteps  on  the  pavement  outside.  Two 
men  entered,  one  wearing  a  cowboy  hat 
such  as  Wanga  used,  the  other  plainly 
attired.  The  window  opened  once  more, 
but  the  two  new-comers  crept  back  into 
the  shade.  Then,  most  unexpectedly,  came 
the  sound  of  a  guitar,  and  the  man  in 
the  sombrero  broke  into  a  song — and  such 
a  song  1  It  was  in  no  known  language, 
it  was  in  no  language  whatever,  but,  as  I 
soon  guessed,  a  gibberish  intended  to  lead 
the  lady  on  the  balcony  to  believe  that 
she  was  listening  to  Wanga.  And  to  her 
it  was  quite  as  intelligible  as  anything 
the  great  man  had  ever  said  in  her  hear- 
ing, so,  foolish  woman,  she  actually 
believed  that  she  was  being  serenaded  by 
the  object  of  her  love.  Once  the  light 
fell  on  her  face,  a  very  handsome  face, 
and  I  caught  an  expression  of  something 
like  ecstasy  in  her  fine  eyes. 

When  the  song  was  ended  the  second 
man  of  the  pair  spoke  in  what  was  an 
execrable  imitation  of  my  own  accent. 
I  felt  awfully  wild,  as,  if  I  prided  myself 
on  anything,  it  was  on  having  got  rid  of 
the  sibilant  intonation  with  which  most 
English  people  speak  Castilian. 

**  Queda  en  el  balcon,  senorQy  y  Meesther 
Wanga  subird — remain  in  the  balcony, 
madam,  and  Mr.  Wanga  will  ascend,"  he 
said. 

She  nodded  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice,  though  she  could  not  sec 
the  speaker.  Then  the  so-called  Wanga 
ran  up  the  marble  steps,  and  in  a  moment 
was  beside  her  on  the  balcony.  The 
window  was  now  fully  thrown  open,  and 
I  could  see  her  i)lainly.  Her  eyes  at  first 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  hat,  but  presently, 
at  sight  of  the  face  beneath  it,  she  uttered 
a  piercing  scream. 

**  Mi  marido — my  husband  !  "  she  cried. 

I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  but, 
with  a  superb  effort,  the  pulled  herself 
together,  and,  with  a  defiant  attitude, 
awaited  what  was  to  come,  let  it  be  what 
it  might.  Then,  as  if  by  pre-arrange- 
ment,  the  big  door  was  thrown  open  and 
a    crowd    of    people    rushed    into    the 
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balcony.    The  lady  turned  to  enter  the 
house,  but  her  husband  barred  the  way. 

"Ccharde!  Coward!"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone 
present. 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  leave  us  yet,"  said 
the  husband,  in  a  mock  polite  tone  ;  "you 
will  soon  be  leaving  us  tor  good,  and  I 
want  all  the  neighbours  to  see  the  last  of 
you.  Listen,  friends,"  he  cried,  turning 
to  the  audience,  "whilst  I  read  to  you  a 
letter  which  I  intercepted  an  liour  ago, 
written  by  my  faithful  and  ' 
a  stranger  who  has  lately 
us,  and  is,  happily  /or  i 
leaving  us.  But  I  sa' 
for    I    beli. 


v'ife  to 
ome  amongst 
1  the  point  of 
;  nothing  against 
he    knows    notlr 


about  it,  nor  will  I  say  a  word  against 
the  cabatlero  who  has  been  acting  as  liis 
interpreter.  I  have  some  leason  to  know 
that  if  he  chose  to  speak  he  could  make 
many  houses  in  San  Feliu  wretched,  as 
mine  has  been  made  wretched.  Listen  to 
the  letter,  neighbours,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
will  not  deny  that  in  thus  exposing  my 
wife  publicly  I  am  gratifying  a  feeling  of 
revenge  which  would  be  natural' to  most 
men  under  the  circumstances,  but  I  also 
want  my  neighbours  to  know  that  in 
putting  her  away  from  me  I  am  only 
acting  as  most  self-respecting  men  would 
act  were  they  so  humiliated." 

Here  he  read  the  letter,  dwelling  particu- 
larlyon  the  loving  expressions,  and,  after 
each,  waiting  as  if  to  hear  what  impres- 
sion he  was  making  upon  the  audience. 

{To  be  c 


"  What  do  you  say,  friends  ?  "  he  asked, 
after  he  had  finished.  "  Would  you,  were 
you  in  my  place,  suffer  the  same  roof  to 
shelter  yourself  and  such  a  woman  ?  "     ' 

"  No,  no,"  cried  some. 

"Forgive  her,  oh,  forgive  her,  Don 
Pedro,"  said  others. 

"She  meant  no  harm,  indeed  she  did 
not,"  came  a  woman's  voice. 

■'  1  shall  give  her  until  nine  o'clock  this 
morning  to  clear  out  of  my  house,"  said 
Don  Pedro,  emphatically.  '■  After  that  1 
shall  never  see  lier  again  !  " 

He  now  ran  down  the  steps  as  quickly 
as  he  had  ascended. 

'■  Let's  back  to  the  Casino,  friends,  and 
dance  and  sing  and  be  merry,"  he  said. 
But  there  was  little  merriment  in  his 
\'oice.  It  was,  however,  a  less  tragical 
end  to  the  drama  than  1  had  feared. 
And  all  the  time  Wanga,  or  Short,  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  affair — knows 
nothing  to  the  present  day. 

1  found  him  fuming  about  the  Casino. 
repeating  to  everyone  he  met  the  two 
words — Don  Mauricio  ?  When  he  saw 
me  he  broke  into  a  terrible  fit  of  swearing, 
but  1  was  in  no  humour  to  stand  any 
more  of  his  temper,  so,  without  speaking 
a  word,  f  went  back  to  the  hotel,  packed 
my  bag,  and  took  the  first  train  for 
Barcelona.  He  followed  me  to  the  station 
and  did  everything  he  could  to  dissuade 
me  from  going,  but  I  had  had  enough  of 
that  particular  Wanga,  and  I  persisted 
in  my  resolution. 
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NLY  a  month  ago  I  revisited  the 
scene  of  the  strange  event  [  am 
about  to  relate.  It  did  not  need 
this  second  visit  to  renew  the  impression 
made  upon  my  mind  by  the  ocnurcences 
of  that  night ;  the  memory  of  theai  was 
always  with  me  during  my  waking,  hours, 
often  when  I  slept. 

I  had  been  sent  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees — exploring  for  mines,  that  is — 
and  was  only  concerned  tor  adventures  in 
so  far  as  I  might  discover  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  them.  Indeed,  I  had  been  given 
instructions  that  the  last  character  in 
which  I  might  travel  was  that  of  my 
own  profession,  a  mining  engineer.  My 
employers  had  for  some  reason  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  some  un- 
discovered mines  in  these  mountains,  and 
they  wanted  me  to  find  at  least  one  of 
them.  The  character  I  decided  to  assume 
wa5  that  of  an  artist  in  black  and  white, 
aod  to  give  reality  to  the  assumption  1 
made  a  point  of  sketching  many  of  the 
objects  of  interest  that  came  in  my  way; 
most  of  all  the  inns,  fondas  or  posadas, 
where  there  were  people  to  watch  my 
movements.  Though  my  work  lay  to- 
wards the  western  end  I  crossed  the 
mountains  at  Perpignan  and  worked  my 
way  back  through  Gerona,  Lerida  and 
Huesca  on  to  Navarre.  1  put  up  at 
Pamplora  for  a  few  days,  where  I  became 
known  to  those  who  interested  themiielves 
in  my  movements  as  cl  pisitir  liij^lcs. 
Then  1  worked  on  to  Roncal,  where,  at 
an  inn,  bearing  the  ambitious  title  of 
"  Fonda  del  Mundo,"  I  fell  in  with  a  young 


Englishman  uamed  Arthur  Towers.  He 
did  not  look  very  much  like  an  English- 
man, though  his  accent  was  perfect,  but 
not  on  that  account  did  I  like  him  any 
the  less.  Indeed,  1  took  to  him  at  once, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  my  own  reticence, 
and  the  suspicion  tliat  he  also  was  pro- 
specting for  mines,  I  am  sure  that  from 
the  first  we  should  have  become  con- 
fidential. He  made  many  advances  to- 
wards a  closer  frirndship,  and  it  was  not 
without  straining  my  nature  a  little  that 
I  was  iible  to  repel  him.  Sometimes  I 
caught  him  eyeing  me  curiously,  as  if  at 
the  time  he  were  mentally  trying  to 
account  for  my  attitude,  but  as  he  was 
often  absent  on  mysterious  errands,  1  still 
determined  to  keep  him  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance. Whenever  I  set  out  onanex|>edi- 
tton  of  my  own  1  was  careful  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  watch  my  move- 
ments, though  for  the  rest  of  the  world  I 
did  not  feel  any  diatiiiict. 

One  day,  however,  he  entered  on  a 
discussion  which  led  nie  to  believe  that 
it  was  wanii  love  and  not  cold  iron  that 
had  brought  hini  to  Spain. 

"Well,  England  is  a  noble  country 
after  all,"  Iv  said,  by  way  of  beginniug. 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it."  1  answered, 
"  but  as  far  as  the  good  jjeople  of 
Navarre  are  concerned,  1  do  not  see  that 
anyone  has  mu<h  cause  to  complain  of 
them  en  the  siixe  of  nobility." 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  right,  in  some 
ways,"  he  answered,  "  but  hang  their 
prudery,  and,  above  all,  their  marriage 
laws." 

■•  .As  for  prudery  I  think  you  must  be 
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confounding  natural  modesty  with  that 
attribute,"  I  answered,  "  but  as  far  as  the 
marriage  laws  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned I  know  nothing  about  them." 

**  Happy  man !  "  he  answered  with  a 
sigh.  "  But  tell  me,  Tyrrell,  supposing 
that  you  loved  a  girl  madly,  desperately  ; 
that  you  were  in  a  position  to  keep  her, 
but  found  so  many  obstacles  put  in  the 
way  of  your  union  that  you  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  make  her  your  own 
legally,  would  you  cut  the  gordian  knot 
and " 

I  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture  which 
meant  to  say  1  did  not  wish  to  hear  any 
more. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  I  do  not  mean  anything 
bad — at  least,  not  the  worst,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  **  what  I  do  mean  is  :  Would  you, 
under  the  circumstances,  carry  her  off  to 
England  and  marry  her  there  ?  " 

This  put  a  different  complexion  on  the 
matter,  and  I  answered  him  sincerely 
enough  that  everything  would  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  girl  herself. 

**  Oh,  but  she  is  willing — more  than 
willing,"  he  broke  in  impetuously,  "  and 
is  being  persecuted  past  endurance " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting 
that  I  had  not  invited  his  confidence, 
that  I  had,  in  fact,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  repelled  his  proffered  friendship. 
Being  now  really  interested,  1  was  about 
to  say  something  to  encourage  him  to 
continue,  but,  catching  sight  of  some  one 
coming  along  the  road,  I  saw  a  scowl 
gather  on  his  face,  and  he  left  me  without 
another  word.  A  few  minutes  later  I  saw 
him  riding  off  towards  the  plains,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
mount  my  mule  and  wander  off  amongst 
the  hills. 

This  time  I  was  determined  to  go 
further  than  usual,  and  left  word  with 
the  landlord  that  I  might  not  possibly 
return  until  next  day.  To  provide  for 
contingencies  I  carried  not  only  a  supply 
of  food  for  myself,  but  some  maize  for  the 
mule.  As  far  as  water  was  concerned  I 
knew  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees 
one  can  seldom  be  far  away  from  a  well 
or  a  stream. 

I  worked  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  as 
night  fell,  passed  down  to  a  bodega  or 
cave  in  the  hills  used  during  the  vindimia 


for  the  storage  of  grapes.  Here  I  lay 
down  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  few 
hours  rest,  using  my  saddle  cloths  and 
cloak  for  bed  and  covering.  The  mule  I 
left  tethered  to  a  pine  a  little  distance 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  go  to 
sleep,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  thoughts 
that  kept  me  awake  had  reference  to 
Arthur  Towers,  and  not  at  all  to  myself. 
I  suppose  the  loneliness  of  my  situation 
had  something  to  do  with  the  morbid 
feeling  that  possessed  me,  though  from 
what  afterwards  happened,  I  think  the 
real  explanation  must  be  found  in  some 
of  the  psychic  phenomena  in  which  even 
scientific  men  at  the  present  day  do  not 
disdain  to  believe. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  at  last  my 
eyes  closed ;  the  rays  of  the  just  rising 
sun   were  lighting  up  the  grass-capped 
peak^of  the  mountains  when  I  awoke — 
with  a  scream  !  and  my  sleep— almost  the 
whole  of  it,  it  seemed  to  me — had  been 
disturbed   by    a    dream,   so    terrible  in 
incident     and      intensity,     that      some 
moments  elapsed   before    I  could  bring 
myself  to  believe  it  was  only  a  dream, 
and  even  then  I  was  only  half  convinced. 
Driving  along  a  narrow  road  fringing  a 
ravine,  the  danger  of  which  I  had  already 
noticed  in  my  walking  tours,  I  saw  an 
old-fashioned  coach,  something  between 
a   brougham   and  a  tartana^  pulled  by 
a  team  of  six,  of  which  the  two  foremost 
were     mules.      Suddenly     the     ground 
seemed  to  give  way ;  the  coach  began 
to  back  down  the  ravine,  dragging  the 
horses  behind  it.     I  saw  the  mules,  with 
the  instinct  of  their  kind,  clutch  at  the 
hard  ground  with  their  fore  feet,  grasp- 
ing at  life,  whilst  at  the  same  moment, 
two  men  who  had  acted  as  postillions 
were   hurled   down   the  precipice.    But 
this  was  not  the  worst — at  least,  as  far 
as  my  feelings  were  concerned.    In  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  coach  I  recog- 
nised   my    new     acquaintance,    Arthur 
Towers ;  by  his  side  was  a  young  girl, 
whose  extreme  beauty  could  not  be  dis- 
guised even  by  the  deathly  terror  from 
which   she   was  suffering.      The  coach, 
animals,  all  crashed  down  to  the  bottom, 
and   I   awoke,   as   I   have  said,  with  a 
scream.    During  the  course  of  the  dream, 
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I  was  struggling  to  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  the  ill-fated  passengers,  but  I  could 
move  neither  hand  nor  foot.  What 
made  my  helplessness  all  the  more 
difficult  to  be  borne  was  that  I  had 
a  kind  of  consciousness  that  if  I  could 
only  move  quickly  enough,  I  should  be 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  several  people  ; 
that  of  all  the  world  I  was  the  only  one 
who  could  prevent  the  catastrophe. 

When  I  came  a  little  to  myself,  not 
knowing  very  well  what  I  did,  I  drew  a 
sketch  of  the  whole  scene.  Something 
of  the  power  that  comes  to  people  in 
dreams  must  have  still  remained  with 
me,  for  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  depicted 
the  horrible  vision  with  a  vividness,  a 
strength,  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
my  other  work  had  never  shown.  This 
done,  I  mounted  the  mule,  and  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  rough  nature  of  the 
ground  would  allow,  made  my  way 
towards  the  narrow  road  which  had 
played  such  a  sinister  part  in  my  dream. 
I  tried  to  persuade  myself  as  I  rode 
along  that  all  was  right,  that  I  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  nightmare,  which,  if  not 
commonplace  in  itself,  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  commonplace  cause,  but  the 
effort  was  a  failure.  Something  seemed 
to  tell  me  that  the  lives  of  various  people 
and  of  six  poor  animals  depended  upon 
my  speed.  1  seemed  to  be  asking  myself 
the  question  :  Would  I  be  in  time  ?  And 
when,  now  and  again,  the  answer  came 
in  the  negative,  1  began  to  reproach 
myself  that  I  had  not  responded  with 
greater  kindness  to  the  overtures  made 
to  me  by  young  Towers.  The  idea  that 
he  also  was  bent  on  discovering  a  mine 
now  struck  me  as  a  notion  so  foolish 
that  it  should  never  have  entered  my  head. 

At  length,  my  mind  still  in  a  whirl,  I 
got  upon  the  road  and  was  about  to  ride 
straight  to  the  bend  where  the  cata- 
strophe of  my  vision  had  occurred,  when 
I  heard  the  noise  as  of  galloping  hoofs 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  I 
turned  round,  and  for  a  minute  waited 
in  intense  excitement.  Then,  if  I  had 
any  doubts  before,  I  knew  that  the 
dream  had  not  come  to  me  without  a 
purpose.  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  two 
postillions,  then  the  coach,  with  its 
quaint  cover  came  into  view  ;  after  that, 


the  mules  and  the  horses — everything  as 
familiar  as  a  sight  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. 

I  placed  m3rself  directly  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadway,  and  held  up  my  hand- 
kerchief as  a  danger  signal.  Even  if 
they  had  to  trample  upon  me,  I  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  stop  them.  The 
postillions  every  now  and  again  looked 
behind,  as  if  they  saw,  or  expected, 
pursuit  to  be  close  at  hand,  and  only 
took  such  notice  of  my  gestures  as  to 
beckon  me  out  of  the  way.  But  I  would 
not  stir,  and  they  were  within  ten  yards 
of  me  before  they  came  to  a  standstill. 
I  rushed  up  to  the  coach  to  see  Towers* 
head  thrust  out  inquiringly. 

"  For  God*s  sake,  get  out  at  once,"  I 
cried,  **  or  you'll  be  dashed  to  pieces  !  " 

"  Clear  the  road,  man,  you  do  not 
know  how  much  depends  upon  it,"  he 
answered,  with  a  reckless  look,  as  if  he 
were  prepared  to  face  death  itself  in 
order  to  proceed. 

"  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  the  lady,  get  out,"  I  persisted. 

So  far  I  had  not  seen  the  lady,  but  I 
knew  she  was  there  all  the  same,  and  my 
mention  of  her  roused  a  queer  suspicion 
in  Towers*  mind. 

"  So  you  have  been  playing  the  spy  on 
me,  Tyrrell,**  he  said,  "  and  now  want  to 
separate  her  and  me  ?  ** 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Arthur  Towers,'*  I 
cried  in  desperation,  "that  I  am  your 
friend,  that  if  you  be  led  by  me  now  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you  and 
the  girl  you  love.  There  is  death  for  all 
of  you  ahead." 

He  seemed  to  be  impressed  this  time, 
but  what  he  said  was  that  I  was  in  league 
with  her  uncle. 

"I  have  never  seen  her  uncle,  never 
seen  her  except  in  a  dream,**  I  answered, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  out  my  sketch 
book.  "  There,  Mr.  Towers,  is  a  drawing 
of  what  I  saw  an  hour  ago  in  a  dream," 
I  went  on,  showing  it  to  him.  "  I  cannot 
explain  it,  but  if  you  go  forward  now,  let 
it  be  at  your  own  peril.** 

At  sight  of  the  sketch  he  turned  pale, 
and  the  next  moment  jumped  to  the 
ground.  Drawing  the  curtain  on  one 
side,  he  handed  out  the  girl,  and  the  three 
of  us  walked  along  in  silence. 
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"  God  forgive  you,  if  you  are  deceiving 
us,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  I  have  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my 
own  neck  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  here 
in  lime  to  save  you,"  I  answered. 

We  soon  came  within  sight  of  the 
bend.  Towers  seized  the  sketch  as  if  to 
compare  it  with  the  original  scene. 

"  It  is  true  to  life,"  he  said. 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  crash  as 
of  reverberating  thunder. 

"  It  has  saved  you  from  death !  "  I 
answered  in  a  whisper,  for  the  awe  of  the 
situation  was  upon  me. 

The  road  had  fallen  in,  and  the  cata- 
strophe was  averted. 

A  few  minutes  later  Juanita's  uncle 
arrived  upon  the  scene.  The  sight  of 
the  devastated  road  seemed  to  absorb 
the   whole   of   his  attention,  and  a=   lie 
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looked  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
his  forehead, 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God  I "  he  said,  more 
to  himself  than  to  us,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Towers. 

1  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  dream  wluch  came  to  me  had  also 
broken  in  on  the  slumbers  of  Juanita's 
uncle.  At  any  rate,  he  offered  no  further 
opposition  to  the  marriage,  and  seemed 
to  have  received  a  warning  of  some  kind. 

To  everyone  of  us  the  whole  thing 
appeared  very  strange.  To  me  it  was 
fortunate,  in  two  ways ;  it  secured  me 
the  mo^t  valued  friendships  of  my  life 
and 

Well,  it  was  the  fall  of  that  Pyrenean 
road  which  enabled  me  to  discover  the 
copper  mine  with  which  my  name  has 
ever  since  been  associated. 


Br  OSCAR   PARKER. 
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THREE   MUSICAL    PLAYS. 

'HE  musical  farces  follow  one  another 
and  lap  over  one  another  with  a 
blithe  indifference  to  the  superior 
airs  of  the  serious  drama,  and  with  a  calm 
contempt  for  the  prophet  who  says  their 
dayisover.  And  well  they  may  ;  focatthe 
moment  of  writing — the  "'  silly  season  "  is 
just  beginning  as  I  set  down  these  words — 
half  the  theatres  still  ojien  in  London 
are  giving  musical  plays,  and  appear  to 
be  doing  very  well  over  it  in  spite  of  the 
summer  heat  and  a  rapidly-thinning 
town.  The)'  do  not  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing even  the  twilight  of  their  long 
summer  day.  Their  sparkling  gaiety  of 
song  and  dance  ;  their  superhcial  appeal 
to  eye  and  ear  and  nothing  deeper — 
these  are  the  goods  most  of  us  appear  to 
be  in  need  of  and  the  wise  manager 
purveys  them  in  endless  sequence  and 
varieties  of  pattern.  "  The  Girt  behind  the 
Counter  "  at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  appro- 
priates the  fashionable  texture,  weaves  it 
in  a  new  design,  and  it  has  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.  The  story  is  the  last  con- 
sideration ;  the  embroidery  is  the  thing 
of  importance.  New  songs,  new  dresses, 
new  dances,  new  fun,  new  scenery — these 
are  indispensable.  They  are  all  provided 
in  the  amplest  measure  in  "  The  Girl 
Behind  the  Counter,"  who  goes  through 
experiences  no  girl  ever  went  through  yet 
outside  a  frenzied  imagination.  She 
is  assisted  in  her  daring  defiance  of 
propriety  b>'  a  brainless  scion  of  the 
aristocrac\',  a  most  reprehensibly  amorous 
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old  gentleman,  and  several  eccentric 
characters  more  or  less  insane,  as  real 
life  goes.  But,  of  course,  real  life  is  the 
very  last  ingredient  required  in  a  musical 
play.  In  the  very  midst  of  her  escapades 
the  heroine  meets  a  browned  and  rugged 
gold-fmder,  and  as  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  is 
the  man,  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  her 
fate  is  settled.  From  that  auspicious 
moment  Miss  Isabel  Jay  and  Mr.  Coffin 
sing  and  dance.  The  play  moves  along 
in  the  most  uprightly  fashion  to  tlie 
inevitable  moment.  Mr.  Howard  Talbot 
has,  beyond  all  question,  the  honours  of 
this  (jroduction.  His  music  is  dis- 
tinguished by  originality,  and  by  that  test 
of  the  true  niusicianly  spirit — care  and 
piiinstafcing  even  in  work  of  so  light  a 
character. 


To  see  "  The  Geisha  "  in  the  revival  at 
Daly's  Theatre  is  to  realise  withasudden 
shock  how  much  the  musical  play  has 
degenerated  in  the  few  years  it  has 
careered  upon  the  stage.  To  be  sure, 
the  elements  of  that  degeneracy  were 
present  in  the  very  earliest  examples  of 
this  modem  and  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon 
variation  of  the  Opera  Bouffe.  "The 
Geisha"  has  its  ultra- farcical  extrava- 
gancies, but  it  is  far  from  being  so 
palpably  a  mere/eu  de  joie  as  very  many  of 
its  successors.  It  tells  a  fairly  straight- 
forward story  without  lapses  into  utterly 
irrelevant  episodes  that  are  plainly  after- 
thoughts.   We  are  not  required  to  adjust 
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MDLLE.   MARIETTE   SULLY. 
"  Tbe  Geisha."  -Daly's  Theatbe. 
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the  "Gibson  Girl"  or  the  "Sandow 
Girl  •*  or  the  "  Bun  Girl  "  into  the 
scheme  of  a  Japanese  fantasy.  In  spite 
of  the  presence  of  ^'additional  numbers" 
there  is  a  certain  compactness  and  con- 
sistency in  the  "  Geisha "  provokingly 
wanting  in  many  a  comp)osition  of  the 
same  class.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
labour  the  point,  the  fact  is  patent. 
Furthennore,  in  comjxjsing  the  "  Geisha  " 
music  Mr.  Sidney  Jones  achieved  a 
deserved  success,  because  he  manifestly 
felt  and  enjoyed  a  sense  of  resi)onsibility. 
His  own  work  was  throughout  a  con- 
sistent expression  of  the  dainty  and 
fanciful  temperament  we  associate  with 
the  lighter  side  of  Ja])anese  life — its 
aitistic  and  romantic  sensibility.  The 
excrescences  upon  Mr.  Jones's  work  must 
be  considered  quite  ai)art  from  the  music 
as  it  left  his  hands.  They  arc  not  in  th(» 
spirit  of  the  musical  setting  as  a  whole, 
b'jt  two  of  the  new  songs  are  very  charm- 
ing and  delightfully  sung  by  Mdlle. 
Mariette  Sully,  a  French  artiste  with  a 
finished  and  graceful  style  that  is  very 
captivating.  The  cast  in  the  revival 
includes  Miss  May  de  Sousa,  who  makes 
a  most  acceptable  O  Mimosa  San  ;  Mr. 
Rutland  Barrington  and  Mr.  Fred 
Wright,  junior,  in  the  comic  parts,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Kvett,  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Hayden  Cofiin  in  the  part  of  Reginald 
Fairfax.  The  play  is  beautifully  staged 
and  sumptuously  costumed.  Let  it  be 
said  that  in  these  r('si:)ects,  at  least,  Mr. 
Edwardes  never  fails  his  patrons,  even 
though  a  revival  may  be  intended  as 
little  more*  than  the  filling  of  an 
interregnum. 


"  The  Ikauty  of  Bath "  has,  appro- 
priately, a  very  beautiful  setting  at  the 
Aldwych  in  two  scenes  designed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Hann.  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  and 
Mr.  Cosmo  Hamilton  are  responsible  for 
the  play,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Taylor  for  the 
lyrics,  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Haines  for  the 
music.  But  with  all  this  joint  and  several 
responsibility,  let  it  be  said  at  once  and 
emphatically,  that  it  is  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks*s  irrepressible  vitality,  dash,  fun, 
even  impromptu  that  make  the  play  go. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  graceful  play,  gorgeous 


in  costume,  bright  and  spectacular,  with 
a  romantic  interest  of  more  than  the  usual 
substance,  and  Mr.  Haines  has  written  a 
lively  score,  while  some  of  the  lyrics  are 
set  to  lilting  measures  of  popular  quality. 
Still,  it  is  the  personality  of  Mr.  Hicks 
that  inspires  all  this  joint  labour,  just  as 
the  unflagging  optimism  of  one  man  in  a 
forlorn  hope  enterprise  will  set  the 
measure  to  which  all  the  rest  will  dance. 
I  would  not  imply  that  without  Mr. 
Hicks  "The  Beauty  of  Bath"  would  be 
a  forlorn  hope,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  does  and  what  does  not  consti- 
tute success  in  a  musical  farce.  Mr.  Hicks 
deserves  encouragement,  anyway,  for 
staging  a  play  of  this  kind  without  the 
almost  inevitable  burlesque  comedian. 
The  comic  personages  are  genuinely 
humorous,  and  are  not  allowed  to  arro- 
gate the  larger  part  of  the  play.  I  have 
seen  nothing  funnier  for  a  long  time 
than  the  duet  between  Sydney  Fairbrother 
and  Master  Valchera,  who  play  Mrs. 
Goodge  and  her  son  "  Lemon  "  respec- 
tively. This  is  the  true  vein  of  comic 
opera,  and  all  the  better  for  not  being 
overdone,  or  done  to  surfeit.  The  plot 
of  the  play  turns  upon  the  likeness 
between  Lieut.  Alington  of  the  navy  and 
Mr.  13everley,  an  actor.  The  Hon.  Betty 
Silverthom  (Miss  Ellaline  Terriss)  the 
reigning  toast  as  the  Beauty  of  Bath, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Beverley,  and  is 
determined  to  marry  him.  Everybody  else 
wants  her  to  marry  the  young  Lieutenant 
(Mr.  Seymour  Hicks).  When  she  meets 
Alington  she  thinks  he  is  Beverley, 
whom  she  has  only  seen  on  the  stage,  and 
when  she  discovers  that  her  dearest  friend 
is  engaged  to  the  real  Beverley,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  for  her — in  comic 
opera,  of  course — to  endow  Beverley's 
double  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  man 
she  first  fell  in  love  with.  The  strata- 
gems to  bring  about  a  denouement  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  afford  the  inci- 
dents  necessary  to  form  the  substance  of 
the  [two  acts.  For  a  while  during  the 
run  Miss  Zena  Dare  was  obliged  to  essay 
Miss  Ellaline  Terriss's  part,  a  difficult 
undertaking,  but  achieved  by  her  with 
praiseworthy  success.  Miss  Topsy  Sin- 
den's  dances  are  a  fascinating  feature  of 
the  Aldwy(^h  production. 


MK     IIAVIIEN   < 
lirl  Behind  llieCumer." 


By  ALFRED   WILSON   BARRETT. 


I  HAD  written  much,  but  only  with 
indifferent  success.  Though  I  had 
succeeded  in  getting  my  stories 
published,  I  had  grown  dissatisfied,  and 
I  had  started  on  my  last  story  with  the 
determination  that  it  should  bring  me 
fame,  or  be  my  last. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new 
about  it ;  the  story  of  a  lovely  young 
girl — forced  to  slave  in  order  to  keep  a 
drunken  old  father — with  a  young  and 
wealthy  nobleman  as  her  lover.  But  I 
had  put  my  whole  soul  into  it ;  I  had 
slaved  at  it  night  and  day  ;  I  had  written 
as  I  had  never  written  before  ;  and  I 
succeeded — I  was  famous. 

I  was  writing  one  day  in  my  study, 
when  my  servant  informed  me  that  a  young 
lady  was  waiting  below,  and  desired  to 
see  me. 

I  was  busy,  but  I  had  not  been  famous 
long  enough  to  give  myself  airs ;  and 
she  was  shown  up. 

She  hesitated  when  she  saw  me.  "  I 
wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Malcolm,**  she 
said. 

I  explained  that  I  was  that  gentleman. 

**  You  !  '*  she  said  simply.  "  You  look 
honest." 

I  said  humbly  that  I  generally  con- 
sidered myself  so. 

"  And  yet,'*  she  said,  "  what  are  we 
to  think  ?  Perhaps  you  will  know  why 
I  have  come,  when  I  tell  you  I  am  Ella 
Charters — my  father,  Ean  Charters.'* 

"  The  names  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter in  my  book  !  I  assure  you,  madam, 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
either  you  or  your  father  before  to-day," 
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"  Oh !  I  don't  know  what  to  think," 
she  said.  **  All  our  neighbours  know 
our  cruel  story.  It  can't  be  an  accident, 
you  must  have  heard.  When  I  came 
here,  I  was  sure  of  it ;  but  now,  I  don't 
know — you  seem  to  be  speaking  the 
truth.  Of  course,  your  story  is  a  little 
different ;  it  would  have  been  too  appa- 
rent otherwise.  You  have  made  a  noble- 
man fall  in  love  with  me,  you  have 
made  me  beautiful ** 

"  My  dear  young  lady,**  I  interrupted 
rather  flippantly ;  "  it  would  not  require 
a  genius  to  do  that.**  I  regretted  the 
words  the  next  minute — she  flashed  such 
a  glance  of  contempt  at  me  from  her 
haughty  eyes. 

However,  at  last,  after  many  apologies 
on  my  part,  and  promises  to  alter  the 
names  of  the  two  characters  in  the  second 
edition,  I  succeeded  in  pacifying  her; 
and  convinced,  evidently  against  her  will, 
she  left,  bidding  me  a  cold  good-day. 

I  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
door  closed  on  her,  and  sat  down  to 
think  it  over. 

By  George  !  It  was  awkward.  It  did 
seem  as  if  it'  must  be  intentional,  and 
contempt  is  never  pleasant ;  but  when  it  is 
flashed  on  you  by  a  pair  of  lovely  eyes,  it 
gets  positively  unendurable.  They  were 
lovely,  too.  I  had  certainly  given  the 
old  man  a  very  bad  character.  Was  the 
father  like  that,  I  wondered.  He  must 
be,  or  she  would  never  have  come. 

I  found  myself  wondering  what  kind 
of  life  she  led  with  a  parent  like  that. 
She  looked  so  sad.  Poor  girl  I  she  must 
have  a  bad  time  of  it. 
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Was  there  a  young  nobleman,  I  won- 
dered, to  comfort  her  ?  I  began  to  hope 
not.  Yet — pah  !  What  difference  could 
it  make  to  me  ?  I  should  probably  never 
see  her  again.  I  took  up  her  card — not 
to  see  her  address,  I  told  myself — only  to 
see  if  she  spelt  her  name  as  my  heroine 
did.  Yes !  letter  for  letter — Miss  Ella 
Charters,  no  address.  I  threw  it  down 
in  disgust.  Then  I  should  see  her  no 
more  —  well,  perhaps  it  was  better. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  the  names  altered 
in  the  second  edition — the  first,  of  course, 
was  impossible ;  settled  down  to  my 
work,  and  in  time  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten her ;  only  every  now  and  then, 
when  the  loneliness  of  my  life  made 
itself  felt  more  than  usual,  when  1  was 
writing  in  my  study  of  an  evening,  I 
would  see  that  graceful  haughty  figure 
standing  before  me,  look  again  into  those 
lovely  eyes,  and  think,  like  a  fool,  how 
happy  a  man  might  be  with  a  woman 
like  that  by  his  side. 

The  time  passed,  and  I  had  settled  that 
literature,  at  its  best,  was  but  an  uncer- 
tain thing;  one's  invention  might  fail, 
fashion  might  change,  so  many  things 
might  happen,  and  I  determined  to  fill 
up  my  spare  time  by  studying  for  a 
profession. 

I  was  only  twenty-five,  and  1  chose  the 
medical.  Its  scope  was  so  boundless — 
always  new  discoveries  to  be  made — 
always  good  to  be  done  ;  and  besides,  it 
would  give  me  endless  material  for  my 
stories. 

The  first  year  was  interesting.  I 
skipped  from  botany  to  natural  history, 
from  natural  history  to  chemistry.  In 
the  "loves  of  the  plants,"  I  forgot  the 
interest  I  had  felt  in  the  lives  of  the 
animals.  From  the  delight  of  digging 
out  huge  forgotten  animals  from  pon- 
derous Darwins  and  Huxleys,  I  passed 
to  the  studv  of  chemistrv,  that  never- 
ending  panorama  of  discovery  and  know- 
ledge. 

1    was   fascinated   by  them   all,   and^ 
I     passed   my    first    examination    with 
eclat. 

Then  I  came  to  dissecting.  How  I 
hated  it  I  It  was  interesting  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  rather  it  might  have  been  so  ; 
but  I  could  never  overcome  the  feeling  of 


repugnance  I  felt.  I  did  not  turn  sick 
and  faint,  as  so  many  do  at  first ;  it  was 
simply  an  overpowering  ^feeling  of  dis- 
gust— a  sensation  of  horror  and  sadness 
that  humanity  could  look  so  low. 

A  long,  bare  room,  with  rows  and 
rows  of  wooden  tables  covered  with  lead, 
and  with  little  drains  to  take  away  the 
blood,  when  there  was  any ;  and  on 
them,  in  diflFerent  stages  of  dissection, 
the  masses  of  flesh — masses  with  only  a 
wavy,  ragged  outline  to  tell  you  they 
had  ever  been  human  beings,  who  lived 
and  breathed  and  had  hopes  and  ambi- 
tions. 

It  was  always  a  puzzle  to  me,  in  my 
early  student  days,  why  they  would  not 
give  you  the  bodies  to  dissect  while  they 
still  retained  some  faint  resemblance  to 
the  human  form.  Then  there  would  be 
interest — interest  in  learning  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  of  the  human  body,  seek- 
ing out  that  wonderful  undiscovered 
country  of  veins  and  nerves  and  glossy 
shining  muscles. 

That  would  have  its  horrors,  too,  but 
in  the  interest  you  would  forget  the 
horror. 

As  to  the  body,  it  didn't  hurt  that  poor 
helpless  thing.  All  it  had  had  of  feeling 
and  sense  was  far  away — somewhere  in 
the  Ewigkeit.  It  had  no  friends  to  care, 
no  relatives  to  mourn. 

Many  a  time  I  had  gone  through  the 
long  day  without  food,  save,  perhaps,  for 
a  hastily  swallowed  sandwich  at  a  bar. 
For,  worst  horror  of  all,  when  you  sat 
down  to  a  meal  with  happy  conscious- 
ness of  no  more  dissecting  till  to-morrow, 
some  accidental  appearance  in  the  food 
recalled  the  ragged  things,  and  you  turned 
sick  and  faint,  and  dinner  was  over  for 
that  day. 

However,  that  was  at  first.  I  perse- 
vered ;  other  men  had  gone  through  the 
same  thing,  and  would  still  do  so. 

Some  even  laughed  and  joked  as  they 
hacked  away ;  and  why  not,  eh  ? 

But  it's  a  sad  time,  that  first  three 
months'  dissecting.  It  may  alter  a  man's 
nature  as  it  may  easily  alter  his  religion. 
I've  heard  many  a  yoimg  fellow,  when 
we  were  seated  smoking  round  the  fire 
at  night,  and  getting  deeper  after  the 
"chaff"  was  over,  as  fellows  will   do 
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when  they  get  together — I've  heard  many 
a  young  fellow  say  that  dissecting  had 
made  him  an  atheist,  and  it  might  easily 
have  that  effect  on  a  sensitive  mind. 
For  me,  who  was  older  than  most  of 
them,  it  seemed  to  prove  the  existence  of 
some  greater,  higher  power. 
The  very  weakness,  horror,  helplessness 


of  those  things  that  had  once  been  so 
bright,  so  clever,  so  beaiiliful,  showed 
how  impossible  it  was  that  there  should 
be  no  guiding  hand,  no  direction.  How 
impossible  that  such  triumphs  of  skill 
should  come  into  the  world  only  to  die 
and  rot  and  turn  into  loathsome  ragged 
things,  only  to  make  room  for  others 
of  their  kind. 


Where  was  the  life,  the  speech,  the 
feeling  in  those  things  that  you  cut  at 
and  hacked  ? 

Cut  as  deep  as  you  would,  you  couldn't 
find  it ;  you  could  explore  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  thing,  it  wasn't  there — there 
was  no  place  for  it.  It  wasn't  material, 
yet  there  it  had  been;  it  had  gone^whtre? 
One  day  1  was  walk- 
ing slowly  home,  with 
a  bad  headache.  I 
sauntered  along  slowly 
through  the  dingy 
Borough,  across  London 
Briilge,  hoping  that  the 
cool  river  breeze  might 
cure  my  head,  when 
the  figure  of  a  woman 
on  in  front  attracted 
my  attention.  Some- 
thing in  the  graceful, 
haughty  carriage  of  the 
head,  the  neat  dress 
and  dainty  walk  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  I  passed 
her  rapidly,  and,  turning 
round,  met  her  face  to 
face.  It  was  my  visitor, 
IClla  Charters.  I  bowed, 
and  she  returned  my 
s;ilute  coldly. 

When  I  ti^rned  and 
walked  by  her  side  she 
hardly  seemed  to  notice 
me,  and  I  tried  in  vain, 
in  the  long  walk  to  her 
house,  to  gain  from  her 
some  information  of  her 
home,  her  life,  her 
father.  "My  affairs," 
she  said,  coldly,  "can 
linve  no  interi'st  for  you. 
If,  as  you  say,  you  knew 
iiotliing  of  our  story 
when  you  wrote  that 
book,  it  is  better  you 
ilil  know    nothing ;     we    could    have 


However,  after  some  persuasion 
little  hvporrisy,  I  got  her  pormis 
call  and  apologise  t..  her  father. 


and  a 


loloKi-^e  for,  really — and  I  knew  it — 
111  lliere  was  notliing  for  me  to  feel 
jilty  about;  but  somehow  she  was  so 
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haughty,  so  contemptuous  almost ,  that 
I  always  did  feel  guilty  when  I  was 
with  her. 

I  called  the  next  day. 

Their  house  was  a  very  small  one — 
one  of  a  dirty  row  of  dirty  cottages — but 
inside  it  was  beautifully  clean,  every- 
where the  signs  of  a  woman's  presence 
and  taste. 

Ella  was  out,  but  her  father  received 
me  courteously,  and  accepted  my  apolo- 
gies gracefully.  He  told  me — what  was 
easy  to  see — that  he  had  been  a  gentle- 
man once  of  good  family,  and  that  con- 
nections, with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
might  see  the  story — for  he  had  kept  the 
family  name — and  it  might  recall  him  to 
them  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  He 
had  evidently  been  very  handsome  once, 
and  even  now  had  his  daughter's  grace- 
ful way  of  holding  his  head,  but  he  was 
aged,  dissi pelted,  broken  down,  and  he 
had  a  regular  drunkard's  face. 

He  discovered,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  I  was  a  doctor. 

"  Then  you'll  know,  sir,"  he  said, "  why 
I  drink  when  I  tell  you  what's  wrong 
with  me,"  and  he  mentioned  a  disease, 
rare,  fortunately,  as  it  is  horrible,  in  the 
pain  with  which  it  tortures  the  poor 
creatures  who  suffer  from  it. 

"  Don't  tell  Rlla,"  he  said  ;  "  poor  girl, 
she  thinks  it  is  the  drink  1  love  for  its 
own  sake,  and  sometimes  1  almost  think 
it  is.  At  first  I  hated  it,  but  when  the 
pain  got  hold  of  me  1  drank,  and  drank  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Poor  girl,  she's  got  trouble 
enough  without  knowing  that  her  poor 
father  may  be  taken  any  minute  and  she 
left  in  the  world  alone.  She's  had  a 
hard  life,  sir ;  but  she  loves  her  old 
blackguard  of  a  father,  and  slaves  for  me 
night  and  day." 

**  I  earn  nothing,"  he  continued  ;  "  at 
first  1  used  to  get  situations,  but  the  pain 
would  come  after  1  had  stayed  a  week  or 
so,  and  I  got  turned  away,  and  now  1 
almost  believe  1  like  the  drink  for  the 
oblivion  it  brings,  and  she  comes  after 
me  time  after  time  and  brings  me 
back." 

"  1  tell  you,  man,"  he  said,  passionately, 
*'  if  it  wasn't  for  that  girl  1  should  have 
been  in  my  grave  years  ago.  When  I  am 
sober  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  places 


that  angel   rescues  me  from,  all  alone, 
through  the  streets  at  night." 

He  was  interrupted  by  Ella's  entrance. 

She  evidently  suspected  that  he  had 
been  confiding  in  me,  as,  hardly  noticing 
me,  she  told  him  he  must  go  to  bed,  he 
had  been  up  too  long,  and — casting  a 
half  reproachful  glance  at  me — he  had 
been  exciting  himself  and  fretting.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  take  my 
leave. 

The  old  man  bade  me  good-bye  almost 
affectionately,  asking  me  to  come  again 
and  cheer  him  up. 

Ella,  seeing  that  he  had  really  taken  a 
fancy  to  me,  coldly  seconded  him,  and  I 
left,  promising  to  return  in  a  day  or 
two. 

1  went  again  and  again,  and  gradually 
it  go.t  to  be  quite  an  understood  thing 
that  I  should  drop  in  of  an  evening  when 
the  day's  work  was  over. 

1  used  to  take  little  offerings  of  tobacco 
and  old  brandy  to  the  invalid— offerings 
taken  more  in  the  hope  of  winning  a 
smile  from  Ella  than  to  please  the  invalid 
himself,  though  of  late  I  had  grown  quite 
fond  of  the  old  fellow. 

When  he  wasn't  stupid  with  drink 
there  was  a  kind  of  rollicking  humour 
about  him,  and  a  brilliancy  of  conversa- 
tion that  was  fascinating  to  a  young 
man. 

These  were  the  happiest  evenings  of 
all  my  lonely  life.  1  used  to  sit  listening 
to  Charters,  watching  Ella  sewing  in  the 
comer. 

He  could  always  bring  a  smile  to  that 
proud,  cold  face  ;  smiles  1  tried  in.  vain 
to  win. 

In  vain  I  exerted  myself  to  be  brilliant ; 
in  vain  1  invented,  joked,  and  laughed ; 
at  last  1  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  could 
evidently  never  hope  to  interest  her,  and 
sometimes  1  wondered  if  she  positively 
disliked  me. 

Every  now  and  then  I  came  and  found 
her  in  tears ;  tears  which  her  proud 
nature  tried  in  vain  to  hide.  Charters 
had  gone  again — the  old  story — and  we 
would  sally  out  in  search  of  the  prodigal  I 
Sometimes  to  find  him  in  a  police-station, 
sometimes  in  some  low  pot-house ;  of tener 
engaged  in  some  dninken  brawl — pre- 
dicaments   from    which  only  a   man's 
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strength  could  rescue   him.    1   used   to  knew  how  the  change  took  place,  she 

feel  guilty,  but  I  couldn't  help  il :  I  was  softened,  and   grew  kinder ;    and  when 

glad  when  it  was  the  latter.    Many  a  she    could   think   of  anything   but   her 

time  I  had  gone  home  with  a  black  eye,  father  and  his  troubles,  wouldseem  quite 

or  a  broken  nose,  got  in  the  attempt  to  glad  of  my  companionship, 

win    her    thanks ;     and    gradually,    so  One  day  Charters  disappeared, 

gradually  that    I   hardly  noticed  it,  or  Of  late  he  had  been  growing  worsed 
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his  head,  and  he  had  confided  in  me  that 
he  had  felt  the  pain  much  more  severely 
of  late,  and  knew  he  had  not  much  longer 
to  live. 

"  Poor  Ella !  **  he  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "  Take  care  of  her  when  I  am 
gone.  She'll  break  her  heart  for  a  time, 
but  she'll  soon  get  over  it,  and  I  shall 
soon  be  forgotten.  Young  people  are 
young  people,  and  it's  enough  to  ask  her 
to  give  up  her  youth  to  me.  She  likes 
you,  Malcolm,  I'm  sure  she  does.  She's 
young ;  she's  seen  the  world  at  its  worst ; 
she  knows  what  suffering  is,  and  she'll 
make  a  good  wife  ;  and  you  deserve  it, 
my  boy,  for  your  kindness  to  a  broken- 
down  drunkard  like  me." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said,  a 
wild  hope  growing  in  my  heart.  *'  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I've  watched  you  together 
when  you  thought  me  asleep  or  drunk. 
I've  seen  that  you  are  fond  of  her.  She's 
too  proud  to  show  it,  but  she  likes  you, 
Malcolm.  I'm  sure  of  it.  You  can't  tell, 
my  boy,  how  happy  it's  made  me.  You 
can't  think  what  torture  it  has  been  to 
me,  when  I've  woke  from  a  drunken 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  know 
that  I'm  ruining  her  young  life,  spending 
in  drink  the  money  she  is  spending  the 
best  years  of  her  life  in  earning.  I  shall 
die  more  easily  now,  and  I  shan't  feel 
such  a  blackguard  when  the  pain  comes 
again  and  I  drink  it  away.  I've  only  a 
short  time  left — it's  getting  almost  beyond 
my  power  of  bearing,  the  pain  is." 

I  left  him  that  night,  and  walked  home 
slowly,  thinking  over  his  words.  They 
brought  a  happiness  too  great  to  be  real, 
I  thought ;  his  hopes  for  a  brighter, 
happier,  better  life  for  her  after  his  death 
had  deceived  him.  How  could  he  see 
what  I,  with  all  my  love  and  longing, 
had  missed.  Love  her  !  Yes,  I  loved  her 
— I  felt  I  had  from  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  her  face — with  a  love  that  had  only 
grown  stronger  as  I  saw  how  she  cared 
for  her  father  ;  how  she  worked  for  him  ; 
how  bravely  she  bore  the  shame  of  his 
wasted  life,  and  how  she  denied  herself 
all  that  could  brighten  his.  How  she 
strove  to  seem  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
bent  that  haughty  spirit  of  hers  to  accept 
gifts  from  me,  for  his  sake.     They  could 


not  afford  a  doctor,  save  when  Charters 
was  worse  than  usual,  and  none  could 
do  him  permanent  good. 

I  used  to  rack  my  knowledge  of 
medicine  to  find  some  drug  -to  soften 
the  pain  a  little ;  but  one  could  not  do 
much. 

The  night  he  disappeared  I  had  come 
down  with  the  intention  of  telling  her 
everything.  I  felt  hopeless,  but  I  was 
desperate.  A  word,  a  glance,  a  smile, 
anything  that  might  have  given  me 
hope,  and  I'd  have  waited  years  for  the 
rest ;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anything 
save  indifference,  or,  at  most,  friendship. 
However,  when  I  reached  their  house, 
Charters  had  gone,  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  speak  that  day. 

In  vain  we  searched  all  his  old  haunts  ; 
the  vulgar  pot-houses,  the  police-stations, 
even  the  bridges — it  was  useless  ;  he  had 
gone — lost  somewhere  in  the  slums  and 
alleys  of  the  Borough. 

I  said  good-bye  to  her  on  the  doorstep 
of  her  desolate  home,  promising  her  to 
do  my  utmost  to  trace  him  in  the 
morning. 

Weeks  passed  and  there  was  no  news. 
Ella  had  feared  the  worst,  and  was 
growing  more  resigned.  The  relief, 
unknown  to  herself,  was  beginning  to 
tell.  The  happiness  of  going  to  bed 
without  fear  of  being  awakened  to  see 
him  brought  home,  cut  and  bleeding, 
from  some  den  of  drink  and  horror  ;  the 
relief  from  such  cares  and  troubles  was 
bringing  her  happiness,  though  she  was 
ignorant  of  it. 

I  was  still  going  on  with  my  medical 
studies — and  was  getting  more  used  to 
the  work  by  this  time,  and  even  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

The  day  before  I  had  heard  of  the 
possibility  of  getting  a  fresh  "  part."  A 
really  new  body  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
as  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
authorities  wanted  it  dissected  at  once. 

I  paid  the  money  necessary,  and  settled 
down  to  my  work.  I  was  soon  unsettled, 
however,  by  seeing  a  tattoo  mark  on  the 
arm. 

Now,  a  plain  arm,  without  any  marks 
on  it,  is  inoffensive  and  ordinary — has 
no  individuality — but  a  tattooed  arm 
has. 
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It  was  disagreeable  and  embarrassing. 
It  forces  you  to  notice  it,  in  a  vulgar, 
swaggering  way.  It  makes  you  re- 
member that  it  once  lived — that  once 
its  owner  was  idle  and  happy — you  can 
see  him,  a  sailor  perhaps,  pricking  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  portrait  of  his  Nancy 
Lee  on  his  sunburnt  arm.  This  mark 
was  not  the  Union  Jack  ...  it  was  .  .  . 
oh,  heavens !  it  was  a  monogram — "  E.C.** 

I  tore  the  bandage  from  the  face.  Yes, 
it  was  Ean  Charters ;  it  was  the  end  of 
his  wasted  life — the  dissecting  table — 
this,  her  father's  fate !  Never  more  to 
be  brought  back  from  some  drunken 
bout,  never  more  to  be  tortured  by  con- 
science and  racked  by  pain.  I  should 
never  again  hear  his  rollicking,  jovial 
laugh. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  he 
did  that  monogram.  Ella  was  sitting 
watching  him,  lovingly  smiling — would 
she  smile  again  if  she  ever  knew  ? 

Her  father  to  come  to  this — a  nameless 
pauper,  dead  in  a  hospital — brought  here 
to  be  laughed  over  by  careless  students, 
to  be  cut  and  hacked  at.  Sold,  sold ! 
like  any  other  wretched  carcass — kept 
there,  in  that  room,  on  that  table,  till  his 
handsome  face  was 

It  was  too  much  for  me.  I  broke 
down  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  I  was 
thankful  I  was  alone  thankful  the  room 
was  empty- -empty  save  for  the  ragged 
things  that  seemed  to  laugh  at  me, 
taking  their  revenge  for  my  hatred  of 
them.  • 

A  wild  maddening,  horrible  thought 
struck  me  like  a  knife — a  thought  so 
horrible,  that  for  a  moment  I  feared  I 
was  going  mad.  Suppose  it  had  been 
she  instead.  Why  not  ?  They  were 
friendless- -paupers.  It  wanted  but  an 
accident. 

I  rushed  out  into  the  cool  air  to  think. 
What  could  I  tell  her  ? 

Enquiries  at  the  hospital  resulted  in 
my  learning  that  Charters  had  been 
brought  there  with  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  refused  to  {<iv(^  the  names 
of  any  friends  or  relatives,  and  had  died 


in  great  pain,  with  only  the  word  "  Ella  " 
on  his  lips. 

I  kept  away  from  Ella  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  was  determined  to  dabble  no 
more  in  professions.  I  was  evidently 
unfitted  for  them.  I  would  go  home  and 
settle  down  to  my  writing,  and  forget 
her.  It  would  be  cruel,  but  I  felt  I  must 
do  it. 

For  a  week  I  kept  my  word — for  a 
week  I  wrote  like  one  possessed — ^and  to 
what  end  ?  After  those  days  of  solitude 
and  absence,  I  knew  what  I  had  felt 
before — that  life  to  me  without  her  was 
hopejess,  impossible.  I  must  see  her 
once  more — tell  her  everything ;  if  she 
refused  to  listen — well,  I  wouldn't  think 
of  that  yet. 

I  positively  hadn't  had  the  heart  to  try 
to  get  poor  Charters's  body  from  the 
authorities,  but  I  invented  a  story  of 
a  peaceful  death  for  the  old  fellow  in 
sunny,  southern  France.  I  pictured  him 
leaving  England  for  her  sake,  and  a  little 
grave  in  a  village  churchyard ;  but  I 
nearly  broke  down  when  she  thanked  me 
for  it. 

I  had  gone  to  see  her  one  evening. 
The  lights  were  out  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  ;  her  money  was  all  gone,  poor  girl, 
and  she  could  afford  no  gas ;  but  the 
blinds  were  up,  and  the  moon  was 
shining  peacefully  in  at  the  window, 
and  seemed  to  shed  a  new  light  over  our 
lives ;  and  as  I  felt  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  saw  the  moonlight  on  her  sad,  young 
face,  haughty  no  longer  now,  I  told  her 
all  the  love  that  was  rising  to  my 
lips.  "  Love  me,  marry  me,"  I  cried, 
"and  we'll  go  through  the  world  together, 
side  by  side.  We  are  both  alone  now : 
I  have  no  relatives,  no  friends,  and  you 
hav(i  lost  your  last.  This  is  the  last  sad 
night  of  wandering  and  despair  —  a 
brighter  day  may  dawn.  Let  us  meet  it 
together — meet  the  daylight  as  we  met 
the  dark  -meet  the  happiness  as  we  met 
the  gloom."  And  as  I  looked  into  those 
glorious  eyes,  1  saw  that  the  light  was 
dawning  there,  and  that  I  need  have  no 
fear. 


CHINA  is  the  country  of  "topsy- 
turvy," where  the  roses  have  no 
scent,  and  the  women  no  petti- 
coats ;  where  the  ro;ids  have  no  carriages, 
aod  the  shii>s  have  no  keels ;  where  ihe 
needle  points  to  the  south,  the  jilace  of 
honour  is  on  tlie  left  hand,  and  the  seat 
of  intellect  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
stomach ;  where  it  is  rude  to  take  off 
your  hat,  and  to  wear  white  clothes 
is  to  go  into  mourning ;  where  they 
mount  a  horse  on  the  right  side  instead 
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of  the  left ;  and  old  men  play 
marbles  and  fly  kites  while 
children  look  gravely  on.  They 
shake  hands  with  themselves 
instead  of  each  other ;  thev 
whiten  their  boots  instead  of 
blacking  them  ;  and  a  coffin  is  a  most 
acceptable  present  to  a  parent  in  good 
health.  And  actually  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  man  to  court  two  or 
more  young  ladies  at  once,  and,  what- 
is  more,  marry  tliem  both.  The  Chinese 
may  fairly  claim  particular  attention 
at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the 
yellow  labour  on  the  Rand.  It  may  be 
well  expected  that  the  domestic  life  of 
the  people  must  be  unlik'.-  anything  else 
in    the  world,  and    few  peoples    are   so 
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ruriously  governed. 
The  limperorTsitien 
Kwansii  rules 
4oo,i"Xin,(xxi  of  peo- 
ple with  deipotic 
sway,  or  rather,  the 
Empress  does  for 
him.  Fewmonarchs 
have  so  large  a 
family  to  provide 
for,  for  on  a  modest 
computation  it  num- 
bers 40,000  souls. 
Most  Chinese  empe- 
rors have  been  very 
much  married,  and 
IhenunibcTof  aunts, 
uncles,  cou^^ins,  and 
cousins  many  times 
removed,  are  end- 
less. One  coul|d 
never  expect  a  man 


lo  lo\c  m3  many  cousins,  so  by  law 
all  claims  on  the  monarch  cease  at  first 
cousins.  Still,  as  all  the  rest  are  un- 
doubtedly of  royal  blood,  they  each  re- 
ceive about  half-a-crown  a  month  from 
the  Royal  Treasury,  and  are  permitted 
to  wear  a  yellow  bell. 

Court  life  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner,  and  ihc  wearing  of  a 
yellow  belt  does  not  admit  the  "cousin  " 
into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  One 
lady  relative  some  time  since  actually 
attempted  to  present  a  petition  in  person, 
and  it  resulted  in  her  being  handed  over 
to  the  board  of  punishment,  who  had  her 
welt  slapped  with  a  strap.  On  another 
occasion  the  Emperor  was  going  lo  visit 
his  ancestral  lombs,  and  actually,  to  the 
horror  of  his  attendants,  they  saw  marks 
of  cart  wheels  in  the  road.  They  explained 
that  the  tracks  were  made  by  the  carts 
sent  on  before  with    his   Majesty's  own 
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baggage  and  provisions,  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  excuse,  and  they  were  punished 
"  in  the  most  severe  manner,"  as  the 
Court  Gazette  had  it.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
dared  to  send  in  a  memorial  with  a 
clerical  mistake ;  this  was  almost  un- 
pardonable, but,  being  a  man  in  authority, 
they  decided  to  let  him  off  witli  a  line — 
"  his  salary  for  a  whole  year." 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  lind  notices  the  next 
day  in  the  Gazette  thanking  the  Emperor 
for  Jiis  clemency.  This  custom  is  carried 
to  great  length.  When  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  somr  influential 
official  it  is  done  most  politely,  Tijere 
is  no  trial  or  passing  oE  sejitence.  No, 
he  merely  receives  a  silk  cord  with  an 
Imperial  dispatch,  that  in  "consequence 
of  his  great  virtues  and  m.iuy  services" 
the  Kmperor  is  graciously  pleased  lo 
allow  him  to  strangle  himself,  and  tJie 
recipient  then  writes  his  thanks  for  bO 
much  kind  consideration. 

Ordinary  people  are  not  dealt  with  in 
such  a  thoughtful  way.  Matricide  is 
severely  punislied  ;  in  one  case  that  canie 
under  our   knowledge   the   prisoner  was 
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sliced  to  death.  In  another  case,  duly 
reported  in  the  newspaper,  a  poor  lunatic 
killed  his  mother.  His  insanity  was 
undoubted,  but  Chinese  law  holds  that 
as  no  excuse  for  crime  ;  on  the  contrarj-. 
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the  nearest  relatives  are  flogged  for  not  Some  authors  state  the  Chinese  never 

having  him   under  proper  control.     In  feel  the  sentiment  of  love,  but  a  notice 

this  case  the  men  got  forty  blows  each,  appeared  in  the  Gaaetle,  January  31st,  to 

and  the  poor  lad  was  cut  up  inch  by  the  effect  that  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 

inch.      Another    gentleman,    who    had  directs  the  proper  board  to  bestow  the 

swindled  the  Government,  was  dealt  with  usual  mark  of   Imperial   favour  on  the 

more  leniently.     His  sentence  was.  to  be  daughter  of  a  man  in  Pekin  named  Ho 

"shortened    at    both    ends,"    meaning  EnTsao,  who,  hearing  of  the  death  of  her 
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literally  having  hi-;  feet  and  head  ampu- 
tated. This  "cutting  up"  reminds  me 
i>f  a  kindly  trait  in  the  jjeoplc,  who 
believe  if  a  father  nr  mother  is  seriously 
ill  the  best  cure  is  for  their  child  to  cut 
a  piei-e  of  flesh  out  of  his  own  li'g  or 
arm  anil  administer  it  to  the  suffering 
patient,  la  such  cases  the  details  are 
reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  usually 
gives  rewards  for  such  filial  piety. 


betrothed,  vowed  eternal  relibacy,  took 
poison,  and  died." 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  contrast  is  so  marked  Ixtween  the 
dress  of  the  poor  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
it  would  be  most  interesting  to  look 
through  the  milliners'  and  dressmakers' 
accounts  of  the  Royal  Family.  A  hun- 
dred wives  or  so  must  come  expensive. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  find  out  some 
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(i(  the  ilelails,  and  in  the 
month  (if  October  the  palace 
received  715  suits  iif  thair- 
bearec^'  uniforms,  400  su.ts 
foi  attendants  on   Imperial 


wives,  &31  tor  lackeys,  lo.cofi  lbs.  of 
velvets  and  510  pieces  of  silk  for  his 
Majesty's  own  wear.  In  Nnvember.  a 
month  later,  the  Empress  Mother  had  a 
birthday,  and  nteived  jj7  embroidered 
rulies,  4(«  J  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver  satin,  and 
457  rosewood  and  glass 
clothes-boxes,  whilst  the 
Emjieror  had  35  robes 
and  '13  uuderdresses  sent 
in  for  his  own  use. 

Those  interested  can- 
not do  better  than  seaK'h 
the  files  ■>f  tlie  I'ekin 
Giizvtti;  the  father  of 
newspapers.  Its  earliest 
issues  date  back  just 
1,190  years  ago,  and  a 
ropy  will  Ix;  supplied 
daily  for  the  Rmall  sum 
of  I  js.  per  year,  postage 
not  included. 
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By  J.  \P"ALKER. 


Drifting  idly  down  the  river, 

Kitty,  Tim,  and  I, 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver. 
Drifting  idly  down  the  river ; 
Kitty's  mother!     How  she'd  shiver 
If  we  caught  her  eye, 
Drifting  idly  down  the  river, 

Kitty,  Tim,  and  I. 


Three  might  be  an  awkward  number. 

We  don't  find  it  so. 
Since  tired  Tim  is  wrapt  in  slumber ; 
Three  might  be  an  awkward  number. 
Blind  our  chaperon  and  dumber 
Than  his  wont.     Although 
Three  might  be  an  awkward  number, 

V/e  don't  find  it  so. 


Maiden,  man,  and  puppy  gliding, 

Watch  the  sunset  gleam; 
Heedless  of  parental  chiding. 
Maiden,  man,  and  puppy  gliding. 
He  to  her  his  love  confiding 
As  they  drift  and  dream, 
Maiden,  man,  and  puppy  gliding, 
Watch  the  sunset  gleam. 
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